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HISTORY  OF   CHRISTIANITY   APPREHENDED   AND    DE- 
VELOPED AS  A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES— conimucrf. 


Heretical  Tendencies — continued. 

Sects  which  onginated  m  the  blending  of  Chrigtianity  with  ancient  Oriental  Viewi. 

The  list  of  these  sects  commences  with  the  great  family  of 
the  Gnostics,  in  which  this  intermingling  of  the  old  oriental 
spirit  with  Christianity  first  made  its  way.  We  shall  therefore 
speak  first  of  all  of  them. 

Gnostic  Sects, 

General  Remarks  on  the  Origin  and  Character  oftJiese  Sects,  on  their  Common 
Characteristics^  and  the  Specific  Diff^erences  constituting  the  Grounds  of  their 
Subdivision. 

Rightly  to  miderstand  the  historical  significance  of  this 
great  phenomenon  we  must  contemplate  it  from  several  different 
points  of  view.  We  perceive  in  it,  in  the  first  place,  the 
aristocratic  spirit  which  had  reigned  supreme  in  the  social 
structure  and  had  influenced  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the 
old  world  reacting  against  the  Christian  principle  which  was  to 
overthrow  it,  and  resisting  the  adoption  of  a  single  religious 
faith  whereby  all  the  distinctions  previously  subsisting  among 
men  in  relation  to  the  higher  life  were  to  be  abolished, 
and  all  were  to  be  united  together  in  one  and  the  same 
exalted  fellowship.  As  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and 
enlightenment  had  at  first  spurned  this  faith  with  contempt, 
and  set  itself  in  hostility  to  it,  so,  when  Christianity  had 
found    its    way    among    educated    men    and    the    searcUets 
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after  wisdom,  the  same  principle,  attracted  in  many  ways 
by  Christianity,  sought  to  gain  admission  into  it.  The  very 
name,  Gnosis,  by  which  this  phaiomenon  was  designated, 
refers  to  such  a  tendency,  since  it  denotes  the  religion  of 
knowledge  and  of  one  who  knows,  as  contrasted  with  the  belief 
of  the  multitude  {nitrTig  riav  ttoXXwv).  We  have  already  seen* 
how,  even  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  under  the  influence  of 
Platonism,  such  a  philosophical  system  of  religion  had  been 
formed,  as  exalted  itself  above,  or  set  itself  up  in  opposition 
to,  the  popular  religious  faith.  Such  a  tendency  had  found  its 
way  into  Christianity.  But  now  Orientalism  was  added  to 
Hellenism — Oriental  Theosophy  to  Platonic  philosophy.  As, 
on  the  practical  side,  the  old  distinction  between  priesthood  and 
laity  hsid  established  itself  in  the  development  of  Christianity, 
so  here,  on  the  theoretic  side,  a  similar  reaction  of  the  ante- 
christian  principle  manifested  itself.  As  there  we  find  the 
antithesis  between  priesthood  and  laity,  so  here  we  find  that 
between  knowers  and  believers — a  hierarchy  of  another  kind. 
Alongside  of  that  practical  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  secular  class,  the  other  distinction  established  itself  in  the 
theoretical  domain — the  distinction  between  the  privileged  na- 
tures, the  men  of  intellect,  whose  vocation  it  was  to  know,  the 
in/ev^aTiKoi,  and  the  rude  mass  of  the  xjwxiKoi,  who  could  not 
rise  above  blind  and  implicit  faith. 

We  invariably  observe  that  all  reactions  against  the  Chris- 
tian principle  are  first  called  forth  by  some  defective  or  disco- 
loured view  of  it,  and  that  it  is  against  such  that  they  are 
primarily  directed.  And  such  we  perceive  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  If  greater  prominence  had  been  given  in  the 
church  to  the  genuine  Pauline  conception  of  faith,  this  reaction, 
originating  in  an  over-estimate  of  knowledge — that  which  St. 
Paul  himself  designated  by  the  phrase  tro^iav  irireiv — vaght 
indeed  have  arisen ;  yet  the  elevation  of  mind  which  is  grounded 
in  the  essence  of  faith  thus  understood  would  not  have  been  so 
easily  overlooked.  But  generally  this  conception  had  been 
greatly  obscured ;  and  instead  of  it  there  was  to  be  found  no 
higher  notion  of  ^th  than  a  sense  of  trust  on  outward  authority, 
which  by  itself  alone  could  not  obtain  the  reward  of  eternal 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  theology  in  the  general  IntnK 
dacdoa. 
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life,  but  must  besides  have  added  to  it  good  works  done  from 
love.  Such  a  faith  might  with  good  reason  be  characterized  as 
a  subordinate  position  of  the  Christian  life,  something  which 
yms  more  Jewish  than  Christian ;  and  this  furnished  Gnos- 
ticism with  a  plausible  reason  for  its  depreciation  of  faith.* 
Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  faith,  in  this  outward  view  of 
it,  did  often  place  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  maintaining  every  dogma  as  a  something  positive, 
and  as  given  from  without,  as  an  aggregate  of  so  many  indivi- 
dual positive  doctrines  and  precepts.  But  in  Christianity 
based  upon  faith,  as  the  principle  of  perfection  for  all  that  is 
purely  human,  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  religious  matters 
was,  without  overstepping  the  limits  of  nature,  also  to  find  its 
satisfaction.  It  could  not  fail  but  that,  as  soon  as  Christi- 
anity entered  man's  intellectual  life,  a  longing  should  arise  to 
attain  to  a  clear  insight  into  the  connection  between  revealed 
truths  and  the  intellectual  treasures  previously  in  possession  of 
mankind,  and  also  into  the  harmony  existing  within  the  sphere 
of  Christian  truth  itself  as  an  organic  whole.  But  when  such 
a  craving,  instead  of  being  met  and  satisfied,  was  sure  to  be 
violently  suppressed,  the  one-sided  tendency  of  the  Gnosis 

*  The  late  Dr.  Mohler  made  Gnosticism  a  precursor  of  Protestantism, 
and  in  support  of  his  position  made  use  of  much  that  was  only  partially 
true.  Among  these  half  truths  is  his  assertion — that  Gnosticism,  so  far 
as  its  polemical  attitude  to  the  dominant  church  is  concerned,  did  un- 
doubtedly agree  with  Protestantism.  But  there  was  this  difference — > 
the  opposition  in  the  two  cases  sprang  out  of  very  different  positive  prin- 
dples.  In  Gnosticitm  it  originated  in  a  purely  theoretical  principle,  a 
conception  of  Gnosis  altogether  alien  to  the  foundation  of  Christianity ; — 
m  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sprang  out  of  the  Pauline  con- 
ception of  faith,  once  more  restored  and  reinstated  to  its  full  significance. 
Marcion  alone  constitutes  an  exception,  and  he  may  with  more  propriety 
b8  styled  a  precursor  of  Protestantism.  So,  too,  at  the  basis  of  MohlePs 
whole  theory  lies  the  truth,  that  Gnosticism,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  reac- 
tion against  the  Jewish  element  that  had  been  blended  with  Christianity, 
was  a  precursor  of  Protestantism  ;  to  which,  however,  it  must  be  added 
that,  as  the  reaction  of  the  former  proceeded  from  a  diflferent  principle 
from  the  latter,  so  it  was  carried  to  an  extreme  which  led  to  error  of 
another  kind.  Marcion  constitutes  an  exception  in  the  first  respect,  not 
in  the  last.  But  as  a  Jewish  element  mixed  in  with  Christianity  is  per- 
ceived in  Romanism,  when  considered  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view, 
80,  on  the  other  hand.  Gnostic  elements  might  be  naturally  expected 
to  manifest  themselves  in  Protestantism,  as  viewed  from  the  Romanist 
position. 
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found  therein  its  justification.  An  exclusively  theoretical 
tendency  opposed  itself  to  an  exclusively  practical  one,  and  the 
latter  fault  tended  to  introduce  the  former.* 

The  nature  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  reaction  of  the  old  principle 
in  religion  against  the  Christian,  is  closely  connected  with 
another  point.  The  opposition  both  between  an  esoteric 
sacerdotal  doctrine  and  an  exoteric  religion  of  the  people,  and 
between  a  philosophical  reli^on  and  a  mythical  popular 
belief,  has  its  necessary  ground  in  the  fkct  that  antiquity  was 
destitute  of  any  independent  means,  adapted  alike  to  all  stages 
of  human  enlightenment  for  satisfying  man's  religious  needs. 
Such  a  means,  however,  was  supplied  by  a  faith  in  great 
historical  &cts,  on  which  the  religious  convictions  of  all  men 
;€ilike  were  to  depend.  Thereby  was  secured  the  emancipation 
^'  of  religion,  as  well  from  all  dependence  on  the  elements  of  the 
world  (of  which  emancipation  we  have  spoken  in  the  section 
on  worship)  as  from  dependence  on  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
which  in  its  wisdom  knew  not  God.  Now,  as  in  that  sec- 
tion we  observed  a  reaction  of  the  earlier  principle  which 
sought  to  bring  religion  once  more  under  the  yoke  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  world,  so  in  the  Gnosis  we  observe  a  similar 
reaction  tending  to  make  religion  forfeit  the  freedom  gained 
for  it  by  Christ,  and  to  make  it  again  dependent  on  human 
speculation.  Christianity  had  fiirnished  a  simple  universally 
intelligible  solution  of  every  enigma  that  had  occupied  think- 
ing minds ; — a  practical  answer  to  all  the  questions  which 
speculation  had  busied  itself  in  vain  to  answer.  It  established 
a  temper  of  mind  by  which  doubts  which  6ould  not  be  re- 
solved by  the  efforts  of  speculative  reason  were  to  be  practi- 
cally vanquished.  But  Gnosticism  wished  to  make  religion 
once  more  dependent  on  a  speculative  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions ;  in  this  manner  it  wished  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  j^ 
and  to  provide  for  its  correct  understanding,  so  that  in  tins 
way  men  were  first  to  learn  to  comprehend  Christianity  and 
to  attain  to  that  true  firmness  of  convictiop  which  should  be 
no  longer  dependent  on  any  external  fact. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  speculative  element  in  these  sys- 

*  Thus  Origen  told  his  friend  Ambrosias  he  had  been  conducted  to  a 

false  Gnosis  :   ^Airooiec  reHv  9rpt(r(itvovTaiy  tk  xatirraveCf  fm  (pi^uv  r^y  ai^yov  xett 

i^tvTiKm  KtifTif,    Orig.  T.  V.  in  Joann.  s.  4.  T.  I.  p.  1 72,  ed.  Lom- 
matzscb. 
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terns,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  not  the  product  of  reason 
divorced   from   facts,  and  resolved   to  draw  the  whole  out 
of  its  own  depths:     As  we  observed  in  the  General  Intro- 
duction, men  had  revolted  against  the  rationalistic  principle 
which   marked  the  <5lo8e   of  the  best  times  of  ancient  his- 
tory, and  into  which  Greek  and  Koman  civilisation  finally 
resolved  itself:  they  had  begun  to  search  in  history  for  ves- 
tiges of  the  revelation  of  divine  things.     The  void  into  which 
a  merely  negative  philosophy  invariably  sinks  had  taught  the 
human  mind,  which  by  an  inherent  impulse  is  ever  craving 
after  reality,  to  seek  for  a  more  positive  doctrine.     We  have 
already  noticed  in  this  direction  the  rising  efforts  of  a  revived 
Platonism  to  search  for  and  to  compare  de  theologumena,  or 
opinions  concerning  the  deity  which  had  been  held  by  the 
most  ancient  nations.     The  example  of  Plutarch  has  shown 
us  this  tendency  proceeding  out  of  Platonism  and  passing  to 
the  fountains  of  the  ancient  East.      Platonism,  it  is  true, 
aimed  at  incorporating  everything  else  into  itself— &  result, 
indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Grecian  mind.     But 
by  this  means  it  procured  an  admission  for  Oriental  ideas, 
which  thereupon  revolted  against  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian 
intellect.     Seeking  to  bring  the  Grecian  element  under  sub- 
jection to  itself,  in  its  lofty  flights  it  soared  far  beyond  the 
limits  with  which  the   Platonic   philosophy  had   caused  the 
mere  abstract  reason  to  remain  contented.      The  profound 
Plotinus  was  forced  at  a  later  date  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
original  Platonism  (as  he  believed  it  should  be  systematically 
understood)  to  its  purity  and  independence.     He  must  seek  to 
emancipate   the   Grecian   mind   from    the   thraldom    of  the 
Oriental ;  must  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of  the  old  Hellenic 
philosophy  against  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the  Oriental 
spirit,  as  he  saw  it  exKibited  by  the  Gnostics.* 

Accordingly,  in  all  the  Gnostic  systems  we  may  trace,  di- 
versely blended  together,  elements  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
of  the  Jewish  theology,  and  of  the  old  Oriental  theosophy.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the 
various  religions  of  the  interior  of  Asia  might  furnish  many  new 
particulars  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  Gnosticism ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  always  be  cautious  lest,  from  an 

*  See  Ennead.  II.  1.  IX. 
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agreement  which  might  spring  from  a  common  ground  in  the 
inmost  and  essential  tendencies  of  human  nature,  which  under 
like  circumstances  lead  to  like  results,  we  directly  infer  the 
existence  of  some  external  communication.  This  Gnosis 
arrayed  itself  against  Judaism,  as  a  religion  too  material,  too 
earthly,  too  confined,  too  little  theosophic.  For  to  men  of  this 
intellectual  bent,  how  £ur  from  spiritual,  how  bald,  how  mean 
and  empty  must  Judaism  have  appeared  in  comparison  with 
the  old  colossal  religions  of  Asia ;  although,  to  him  who  un- 
.  derstands  the  great  end  to  which  religion  is  to  lead  man,  the 
very  comparison  which  moved  them  to  despise  Judaism  first 
discloses  its  full  value  in  the  religious  development  of 
humanity.  But  to  them  these  ancient  religions,  with  their 
enigmatical  shapes  (in  which  man  is  ever  more  inclined  to  look 
for  lofty  wisdom  than  in  what  is  simple),  seemed  to  promise 
far  greater  insight  than  Judaism  into  the  questions  which 
excited  their  inquiries. 

Among  the  old  Oriental  systems  of  religion,  Farsism,  or 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  acquired  great  credit  and  influence, 
through  the  intercourse  which  for  many  ages  numerous  na- 
tions had  maintained  with  its  seat,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  Dualistic  element,  which  in  the  prevailing  tone  of  mind 
in  this  period  had  found  many  a  point  of  sympathy.  Of  this 
the  Gnostic  systems,  are  themselves  an  evidence.  The  latter, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  apprehended  this  doctrine  quite 
consistently  with  the  original  spirit  of  Parsism  ;  for  this  was  a 
practical  spirit.  According  to  Parsism,  the  creation  by  the 
good  principle  comes  first;  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  light 
are  at  work  everywhere  in  the  world ; — Ahriman  is  but  the 
disturbing  and  destructive  principle-  While  the  follower  of 
this  system  exercises  an  active  and  formative  influence  on 
nature,  governing  and  directing  its  wild  energies  and  setting 
limits  to  destruction,  he  acts  as  a  warrior  in  the  service  of  Or- 
muzd  for  the  overthrow  of  Ahriman.  But  in  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tems, though  not  equally  in  all,  this  practical  element,  this  love 
of  nature,  is  driven  into  the  background.  Another  spirit  has 
[  here  prevailed,  totally  recasting  this  mode  of  view.  The  power 
■;  of  the  ungodly  principle  in  the  world  appears  predominant ; 
j  and  hence  arises  the  tendency  to  represent  the  mind  in  aflinity 
/  with  God  as  abstaining  from  an  alien  nature  rather  than  as 
acting  on  and  improving  it.    Considered  on  this  side  we  see  in 
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Gnosticifflii  the  spirit  rather  of  Brahnotanism,  and  especially  of 
Buddhism, — that  longing  of  the  soul  for  release  from  the 
bonds  of  matter  (the  world  of  Sansara),  of  nature — ^for  re- 
union with  the  i»rimal  spirit,  from  whom  all  life  has  flowed ; 
that  desire  to  emancipate  itself  from  all  human  and  earthly 
things,  which  strove  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  finite  exist- 
ence. Though,  in  order  to  account  for  a  direction  which 
men's  minds  might  easily  take  from  inward  grounds^  without 
any  external  impulse,  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  causes  in  the 
shape  of  external  influences, — ^for,  in  fact,  the  operation  of  such 
external  influences  could  not  well  be  understood  in  the  absence 
of  all  attractive  aflUnity  in  the  inner  development  of  the  spiritual 
world, — still  we  have  reason,  in  the  present  case,  to  ascribe 
such  an  influence  to  tendencies  and  ideas  originating  from  the 
remote  countries  of  the  £ast.  Modern  investigations  and  dis-  > 
coveries  have  traced  the  way  by  which  Buddhism  might  have  '^ 
spread  its  influence,  even  to  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Although  the  Gnostic  systems  contain  elements  of  various 
ancient  systems  of  religion,  still  they  by  no  means  admit  of 
being  explained  simply  by  the  mixture  or  composition  of  such 
elements ;  there  is  a  peczdiar  living  principle  which  animates 
most  of  these  combinations.  In  the  first  place,  the  age  in 
which  they  were  produced  stamped  them  with  a  perfectly 
peculiar  character.  For  in  times  of  great  excitement  we  may 
often  observe  certain  general  tendencies  imparted  to  their  whole 
series  of  intellectual  phenomena,  even  though  the  latter  have 
no  outward  contact  or  connection  with  one  another.  There 
are  certain  tendencies  and  ideas  which  exercise  a  wonderful 
power  over  everything  contemporary  with  them.  Such,  in  the 
present  case,  was  the  Dualistic  principle,  which  harmonized 
with  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  age,  and  in  which  the  latter 
saw  itself  reflected.*  The  prevailing  tone  in  almost  all  the 
more  serious  minds  of  the  period  in  question  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  of  evil,  a  feeling  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction 
with  ihe  existing  state  of  things,  an  aspiration  for  something 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  earth,  a  longing  after  some  new  and 
higher  order  of  things.     This  fundamental  tone  also  pervades 

*  Just  as  the  progressive  movement  in  our  own  day  enables  us  to 
explain  the  power  which  the  Pantheistic  principle  has  acquired,  so  the 
progressive  movement  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  explains 
the  power  of  the  Dualistic  principle. 
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the  Gnostic  systems.  B»t  upon  this  feeling  Christianity  exerted 
quite  a  peculiar  influence,  without  which  most  of  the  Gnostic 
systems  would  have  taken  a  very  different  form.  It  was 
the  idea  that  constituted  the  characteristic  essence  of  Christi- 
anity, the  idea  of  redemption,  which  modified  this  fundamental 
tone  in  those  systems ;  although  it  is  true  they  only  appre- 
hended this  idea  in  a  single  aspect,  and  not  in  its  whole  com- 
pass and  with  all  its  consequences.  When  the  Gnpstic  systems 
describe  the  amazement  which  was  produced  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Demiurge  by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  as  the  manifestation 
of  a  new  and  mighty  principle  which  had  entered  the  precincts 
of  this  lower  world,  they  give  us  to  understand  how  power- 
ful was  the  impression  which  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  influence  on  humanity,  had  left  on  the  minds 
of  the  founders  of  these  systems,  making  all  earlier  institutions 
seem  to  them  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  Christianity. 
It  appeared  to  them  as  the  commencement  of  a  great  revo- 
lution in  the  life  of  mankind.  The  ideas  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  disturbed  harmony  of  the  universe ;  of  the  restoration  of 
a  fallen  creation  to  its  original  source;  of  the  r^nion  of 
earth  with  heaven  ;  of  a  revelation  to  man  of  an  inef&ble  god- 
like life  transcending  the  limits  of  mere  human  nature  ;  of  a 
new  process  of  development  having  entered  into  the  whole 
system  of  the  terrestrial  world — such  were  the  ideas  which 
henceforward  formed  the  centre  of  these  systems.  The  distinc- 
tive aim  of  the  Gnostics  was  to  apprehend  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  and  the  new  creation  proceeding  from  him,  in  their 
connection  with  the  evolution  of  the  whole  universe.  In  a 
theogonical  and  cosmogonical  process,  remounting  to  the  ori- 
ginal ground  of  all  existence,  everything  is  referral  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  appearance.  What  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  says  respecting  the  connection  of  redemption 
with  creation,  they  made  the  central  point  of  a  speculative 
system,  and  endeavoured  to  imderstand  it  speculatively. 

As  regards  the  particular  nature  of  their  speculations,  these 
Gnostics  are  Oriental  Theosophists,  With  them,  on  the 
whole,  an  Oriental  element,  radically  different  from  the 
Western  style  of  thought,  greatly  preponderated  over  the 
Hellenistic.  They  moved  amidst  intuitions  and  symbols  rather 
than  notions.  Where  the  Western  thinker  would  have  framed 
to  himself  an  abstract  conception,  there- stood  before  the  soul 
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of  the  Gnostic  a  living  clearance,  a  living  personality  in 
vivid  intuition.  The  notion  seemed  to  him  a  thing  without 
life.  In  the  eye  of  the  Gnostic  everything  became  hyposta- 
tised,  while  to  the  Western  thinker  there  existed  nothing 
but  a  notion.  The  image,  and  what  the  image  represented, 
were,  in  the  Gnostic  mind,  often  confounded  together,  so  that 
it  could  not  divide  the  one  from  the  other.  Hurried  along 
involuntarily  from  intuition  to  intuition,  from  image  to  image, 
by  the  ideas  floating  before  or  filling  his  mind,  he  was  unable 
to  develop  these  ideas  into  clear  convictions.  When,  how- 
ever, we  take  pains  to  sift  the  fundamental  thoughts  lying 
undeveloped  in  their  images,  and  to  unfold  them  clearly  to 
our  consciousness,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  many  an  idea  which,' 
though  not  understood  by  their  contemporaries,  were  destined 
in  far  later  ages  to  be  seized  once  more,  and  to  be  more  fully 
carried  out  by  a  science  regenerated  by  faith.*  Intuition, 
anticipating  the  lapse  of  centuries,  here  grasped,  in  an  imme- 
diate way,  what  the  process  of  logical  analysis  was  to  master 
ODly  after  long  and  various  aberrations. 

The  questions  about  which  they  principally  busied  them- 
selves were  these  :  how  the  transition  from  the  infinite  to  the 
finite,  and  the  beginning  of  creation,  are  to  be  explained  ? 
— ^how  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  author  of  a 
material  world  so  alien  to  his  own  nature  ?  —  whence,  if  God 
is  perfect,  are  the  imperfections  of  this  world  ?  —  whence  the 
destructive  powers  in  nature  ? — whence  is  moral  evil  if  a  holy 
God  is  man's  creator  ? — whence  the  great  diversity  of  charac- 
ters among  men  themselves,  from  the  truly  godlike  to  those 
which  appear  to  be  utterly  abandoned  to  blind  passions,  with- 
out a  vestige  of  a  rational  and  moral  nature  ? 

On  these  points  Christianity  had  separated  what  belongs  to 
the  province  of  religion  from  what  belongs  to  speculation  and 
to  a  merely  speculative  interest.  And  by  so  doing  Christianity 
preserved  religion  from  confounding  the  things  divine  with 
the  earthly,  and  from  the  transference  of  mere  natural  views 
to  God.     It  directed  the  eye  of  the  mind   beyond  the  series 

*  We  mean,  e.g.,  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  systems  of 
the  Judaistic  Gnostics  respecting  the  connection  of  the  Old  with  the 
New  Testament ;  the  relation  of  the  prophetic  element  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  Christianity ;  inspiration,  and  the  organic  connection  of  universal 
history. 
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of  the  phenomenal  world,  where,  in  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect,  one  thing  ever  evolves  itself  out  of  another,  to  that 
omnipotent  creativi  Word  of  God  by  which  the  worlds  were 
framed,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear.  Heb.  xi.  3.  The  creation  was  here  appre^ 
hended  as  an  incomprehensible  fact  by  the  upward  gaze  of 
faith,  which  rose  above  the  position  of  the  understanding, 
which  would  derive  all  things  from  one  another,  which  would 
explain  everything,  and  hence  denies  all  immediate  existence, 
and  all  that  enforces  wonder  and  reverence.  This  one  prac- 
tically important  truth  the  chiurch  teachers  ever  held  ^Eust, 
and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing. 
Here  she  took  her  stand  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  vieWy 
which  would  condition  God*s  act  of  creation  by  a  previously 
existing  matter,  and  which,  after  the  analogy  of  human  opera- 
tions, conceived  of  Him,  not  as  a  free,  self-sufficient  Creator, 
but  as  a  mere  fashioner  of  a  material  already  extant.  But 
Gnosticism  would  not  acknowledge  any  such  limits  to  specula- 
tion ;  it  wanted  to  explain — ^to  clear  up  everything  to  the 
mental  vision.  It  was  therefore  obliged  to  suppose  in  the 
essence  of  God  himself  a  process  of  development,  by  means 
of  which  He  became  the  ground  and  source  of  all  existence. 
Overlooking  the  negative  signification  of  the  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing,  it  opposed  to  it  the  old  principle,  "  No- 
thing can  come  of  nothing."  In  place  of  this  it  sensuously 
substituted  the  idea  of  an  efflux  of  all  existence  out  of  the 
supreme  essence  of  Deity.  This  idea  of  an  emanation  admits 
of  being  presented  under  a  great  variety  of  images  ;  under  the 
symbol  of  an  evolution  of  numbers  out  of  an  original  unity ; 
of  a  radiation  from  a  primal  light ;  of  a  development  of 
spiritual  powers  or  ideas  acquiring  self-subsistence ;  of  an 
enunciation  in  a  descending  series  of  syllables  and  tones  down 
to  an  echo. 

The  idea  of  such  an  emanation  answers  to  a  vague  inkling 
in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul,  of  the  positive  element  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  negative  principle  of  creation  out  of 
nothing ;  and  in  this  inkling  it  found  a  stay  and  support,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  rise  to  a  host  of  speculations,  by 
which  men  were  easily  led  further  astray  from  the  practically 
important  ends  of  religious  faith,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  lose  sight 
of  them  altogether. 
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According  to  the  Gnostic  view  God  was  represented  as  the 
immanent^  incomprehensible,  and  original  source  of  all  per- 
fection.* From  this  incomprehensible  essence  of  God  an 
immediate  transition  to  finite  things  is  inconceivable.  Self" 
limiUUion  is  the  first  beginning  of  a  commwiication  of  life  on 
the  part  of  God —  the  first  passing  of  the  hidden  Deity  into 
manifestation ;  and  from  this  proceeds  all  further  self-develop- 
ing manifestation  of  the  divine  essence,  t  Now,  from  this 
primal  link  in  the  chain  of  life  there  are  evolved,  in  the  first 
place,  the  manifold  powers  or  attributes  inherent  in  the  divine 
essence,  which,  until  that  first  self-comprehension,  were  all 
hidden  in  the  abyss  of  his  essence.  Each  of  these  attributes  pre- 
sents the  whole  divine  essence  under  one  particular  aspect,  and 
to  each  therefore,  in  this  respect,  the  appropriate  title  of  God 
may  be  applied.^  These  divine  powers,  evolving  themselves 
to  self-subsistence,  become  thereupon  the  germs  and  principles 
of  all  further  developments  of  life.  The  life  contained  in 
them  unfolds  and  individualises  itself  more  and  more,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  successive  grades  of  this  evolution  of  life 
continually  sink  lower  and  lower  —  the  spirits  become  feebler 
the  further  they  are  removed  from  the  first  link  in  the  series. 
In  thus  attempting  to  explain  the  incomprehensible,  and 
consequently  falling  into  anthropopathism.  Gnosticism,  as  we 
have  seen,  has,  without  being  aware  of  it,  transferred  to  the 
eternal  the  relations  of  time. 

The  origin  of  a  pure  spiritual  world  akin  to  God  might 
admit  of  being  thus  explained,  and  the  evolution  of  different 
grades  of  perfection  in  the  spiritual  world  might  thus  be  ren- 
dered conceivable.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  explain,,  by  an 
emanation  from  God,  the  existence  of  the  sensible  world  and 

*  The  Unfathomable  Abyss  {(ivBos)y  according  to  Valentinus,  exalted 
above  all  possibility  of  designation, — of  whom,  properly  speaking, 
notlilng  can  be  predicated ;  the  axarovifieta-Tes  of  Basilides,  the  iv  of 
Philo. 

f  A  ^^eurf]  xctraXtj^if  IccvreVf  the  t^uTov  xetrxXn^rroy  rov  StotJ,  hyposta- 
tically  represented  in  a  vous  or  Xoyof. 

X  Hence  the  different  meanings  given  by  the  Gnostics  to  the  word 
cMwy,  which,  besides  its  primitive  signification,  eternity,  is  used  by  them 
to  denote  sometimes  the  Eternal,  as  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the 
Supreme  Essence,  sometimes  the  primary  divine  powers  above  described, 
sometimes  the  whole  emanation-world  =  crXr^/twe,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  temporal  world.  In  the  last-mentioned  sense  it  is  employed  by 
Heracleon.    Orig.  T.  XIII.  in  Joann.  c.  1 1 . 
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the  origin  of  evil  ?  Even  on  this  last  problem  —  the  rock  on 
Avhich  speculation  has  so  often  split,  to  the  detriment  of  man's 
faith  in  the  holiness  of  God  and  in  the  freedom  of  rational, 
accountable  beings  —  Gnosticism  was  unwilling  to  put  any 
limits  to  human  uiquiry.  If  God  has  bestowed  on  man  a  free 
will,  and  if  this  free  will  is  the  cause  of  evil,  then,  said  the 
Gnostics,  the  cause  ultimately  reverts  to  God  himself.  They 
would  not  allow  of  any  distinction  between  permission  and 
causation  on  the  part  of  God.*  We  see,  in  feet,  that  when- 
ever speculation  is  not  content  with  acknowledging  evil  as  a 
fact,  as  an  act  of  the  creature's  will  —  which  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  its  having  forsaken  its  natural  dependence 
on  God  —  if  it  will  seek  to  explain  evil  or  its  ori^,  then  it 
must  be  driven  to  one  of  two  errors :  either  it  will  be  forced 
to  derogate  from  God's  holiness,  and  to  deprive  the  opposition 
between  good  and  evil  of  its  objective  significance,  under- 
mining thereby  the  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil  in  their 
essence,  by  tracing  the  cause  of  the  latter  to  God, — and  this  is 
the  doctrine  which  lies  involved  in  Pantheism ; — or  else,  as  is 
done  by  Dualism,  it  will  limit  God's  almighty  power  by  sup- 
posing an  absolute  evil,  an  independent  ground  of  it  beyond 
the  divine  control.  And  thus  Dualism  is  driven,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  very  tiling  which  it  chiefly  labours  to  avoid. 
The  very  idea  of  evil,  which  it  would  firmly  maintain,  it 
must  really  overthrow,  inasmuch  as  it  imputes  it  to  an  out- 
ward cause,  which  it  thus  makes  a  self-subsistent  nature 
working  with  necessity ;  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  it  involves 
itself  in  the  contradiction  of  supposing  an  independent  exist- 
ence out  of  God  ;  which,  since  absolute  independence  can  be 
predicated  only  of  God,  must  be  a  God  who,  however,  is  not 
God,  since  he  is  not  good.  In  avoiding  the  first  of  these  rocks 
the  Gnostics  foundered  on  the  last. 

They  thought  themselves  compelled  to  combine  with  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  tbat  of  Dualism,  in  order,  by  the  com- 
mixture of  two  hostile  realms,  by  the  products  of  two  opposite 
principles,  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  world  not  answering  to 
the  divine  idea,  with  all  the  defects  cleaving  to  it,  all  the  evils 
it  contains.  And  this  explanation  opened  a  mde  field  for 
their  speculations  and  fanciful  images.     And  here  presented 

*  Ta  fitn  xofXvov,  alrtov  iffriv,  was  their  usual  motto  in  opposing  the 
teaching  of  the  church. 
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themselves  two  different  modes  of  contemplation,  which,  how- 
ever, in  these  times  of  religious  and  philosophical  eclecticism, 
were  not  always  directly  opposed,  but  often  came  in  contact 
and  commingled  at  various  intermediate  points ;  as  indeed  they 
will,  in  the  end,  be  found  to  be  based  on  the  same  fundamental 
idea,  though  conceived  on  the  one  side  under  a  more  specu- 
lative, on  the  other  under  a  more  mythical  form.     In  one  of 
these  general  schemes  the  element  of  Grecian  speculation,  in 
the  other  that  of  Oriental  intuition^  chiefly  predominates.   Ac- 
cordingly these  different  modes  of  view  have  given  rise  to  the 
distinction  of  an  Alexandrian  Gnosis  and  of  a  Syrian  (in 
which  the  influence  of  Parsism  prevails),  in  so  far  as  these  two 
foims  of  Gnosis  may,  in  abstracto,  be  opposed  to  each  other,  if 
we  overlook  cases  where  they  are  found  to  intermingle  in  the 
varied  phenomena  of  these  times.    In  the  former  t/ie  Platonic 
notion  cfthe  vKr\  predominates.     This  is  the  dead,  the  unsub- 
stantial— the  boundary  that  limits  from  without  the  evolution 
of  life  in  its  gradually  advancing  progression,  whereby  the 
perfect  is  ever  evolving  itself  into  the  less  perfect.     This  «Xiy, 
again,  is  represented  under  various  images ;  —  at  one  time  as 
the  darkness  that  exists  alongside  of  the  light ;  at  another  as 
the  void  (jc£V(i)^a,  Ktvov)  in  opposition  to  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  life ;  or  as  the  shadow  that  accompanies  the  light ;  or 
as  the  chaos,  or  the  sluggish,  stagnant,  dark  water.     This 
matter,  dead  in  itself,  possesses  by  its  own  nature  no  inherent 
tendency ;  as  life  of  every  sort  is  foreign  to  it,  itself  makes  no 
encroachment  on  the  divine.     As,  however,  the  evolutions  of 
tlie  divine  life  (the  essences  developing  themselves  out  of  the 
progressive  emanation)  become  feebler  the  further  they  are 
removed  from  the  first  link  in  the  series ;  and  as  their  con- 
nection with  the  first  becomes  looser  at  each  successive  step, 
there  arises  at  the  last  step  of  the  evolution  an  imperfect, 
defective  product,  which,  unable  to  retain  its  connection  with 
the  chain  of  divine  life,  sinks  from  the  world  of  iEons  into 
the  material  chaos ;  or,  according  to  the  same  notion  somewhat 
differently  expressed,  a  drop  from  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
life  bubbles  over  into  the  bordering  void.*     Hereupon  the 
dead  matter,  by  commixture  with  the  living  principle,  which 
it  wanted,  first  of  all  receives  animation.     But  at  the  same 
time,   also,   the   divine,   the  living,   becomes   corrupted   by 
♦  According  to  the  Ophites  and  Bardesanes. 
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mingling  with  the  chaotic  mass.  Existence  now  multiplier 
.  itself;  there  arises  a  subordinate,  defective  life;  there  is 
ground  for  a  new  world ;  a  creation  starts  into  being  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  world  of  emanation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  since  the  chaotic  principle  of  matter  has  acquired 
vitality,  there  now  arises  a  purer  and  more  active  opposition  to 
the  godlike — a  barely  negative,  blind,  ungodly  nature-power, 
which  obstinately  resists  all  influence  of  the  divine :  hence, 
as  products  of  the  spirit  of  the  vXi;  (of  the  wyevfxa  vXikov),  are 
Satan,  malignant  spirits,  wicked  men,  in  none  of  whom  is 
there  any  reasonable  or  moral  principle,  or  any  principle  of  a 
rational  will,  but  blind  passions  alone  have  the  ascendancy. 
In  them  there  is  the  same  conflict  as  the  scheme  of  Platonism 
supposes  between  the  soul  under  the  gfuidance  of  divine  reason, 
the  vovQ,  and  the  soul  blindly  resisting  reason  * —  between 
the  irpovola  and  the  avdyKij,  the  divine  principle  and  the 
natural. 

As  Monism  contradicts  what  ought  to  be  immediately  certain 
to  every  man — the  laws  and  facts  of  his  moral  consciousness ; 
so  Dualism  contradicts  the  essence  of  reason,  which  demands 
unity.  Monism,  shrinking  from  its  own  inferences,  leads  to 
Dualism  ;  and  Dualism,  springing  from  the  desire  to  compre* 
hend  everything,  is  forced  by  this  very  desire  through  the 
constraint  of  reason,  which  everywhere  requires  unity,  to  refer 
the  duality  back  to  a  prior  unity,  and  resolve  it  into  the  latter. 
Thus  was  the  Gnosis  forced  out  of  its  Dualism,  and  obliged 
to  affirm  the  same  as  the  Cabbala  and  Neo-Platonism  had 
taught ;  namely,  that  matter  is  nothing  else  than  the  necessary 
limit\  between  being  and  not-being,  which  only  by  abstrac- 
tion %  can  be  conceived  as  self-subsistent — ^as  the  opposite  to 
existence,  which,  in  every  evolution  of  life  out  of  God,  must 
arise  as  its  necessary  limitation.§     In  some  such  way,  this 

♦  See  Plato,  leg.  lib.  X.  p.  87-91,  v.  IX. ;  ed  Bipont.  Plutarch.  Qusest. 
PlatonicsD,  qu.  IV.  . 

t  The  outer  shell,  as  it  were,  of  existence,  HB  vf). 

^  By  a  Xoys  ve^os,  according  to  the  Neo-Platonists. 

§  Thus  the  Gnostics  in  Irenaeus,  lib.  11.  c.  4,  are  careful  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  Dualism :  Continere  omnia  patrem 
omnium,  et  extra  Pleroma  esse  nihil ;  et  id,  quod  extra  et  quod  intus 
dicere  eos  secundum  agnitionem  et  ignorantiam,  sed  non  secundum 
localem  distantiam.  Tlie  lower  creation  was  comprehended  in  the  Ple- 
Toma,  velut  in  tunica  maculam. 
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Dualism  could  resolve  itself  into  an  absolute  Monism,  and, 
consequ^itly,  also  into  Pantheism. 

The  other  scheme  acconmiodated  itself  more  to  the  Parsic 
doctrine  concerning  Ahrimau  and  his  kingdom — a  doctrine 
which  would  naturally  be  adopted  by  those  Gnostic  sects 
especially  which  originated  in  Syria.  This  theory  assumed  the 
existence  of  an  active,  turbulent  kingdom  of  evil,  or  of  daric- 
ness,  which,  by  its  encroachments  on  the  kingdom  of  light, 
brought  about  a  commixture  of  the  light  with  the  darkness, 
of  the  godlike  with  the  imgodlike.  Different  as  these  two 
modes  of  contemplation  may  appear  in  description,  yet  we 
may  recognise  in  both  the  same  fundamental  idea.  In  all 
cases  where  the  latter  theory  becomes  more  speculative,  it 
passes  into  the  former;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  instance  of 
Manicheism,  which  more  than  any  other  Gnostic  system 
wears  the  stamp  of  the  Parsic  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  the  former  conception,  assuming  a  more  poetic  dress, 
strives  to  present  itself  more  vividly  to  the  imagination,  it 
passes  imperceptibly  into  the  latter  ;*  and  this  it.  might  do  even 
with  a  distinct  consciousness  that  the  whole  was  but  a  sym- 
bolical dress,  whereby  abstract  conceptions  were  to  be  ren- 
dered more  vivid  to  the  imagination.  We  have  an  example 
of  this  kind  in  the  profound  thinker  Plotinus,  who  was  Very 
far  from  being  inclined  to  substitute  a  conflict  of  principles 
b^inning  at  a  certain  point,  in  the  place  of  a  development 
going  on  by  an  immanent  necessity,  from  first  to  last,  even  to 
the  extreme  bounds  of  all  existence. 

Even  among  the  Platonists  there  were  those  who  thought 
that,  along  with  an  organized,  inert  matter,  the  substratum 
of  the  corporeal  world,  there  existed  from  the  beginning  a 
blind,  lawless  motive  power,  an  ungodlike  soul,  as  its  original 
motive  and  active  principle.  As  the  inorganic  matter  was 
organized  into  a  corporeal  world  by  the  plastic  power  of  the 
Deity,  so  by  the  same  power  law  and  reason  were  communi- 
cated to  that  turbulent,  irrational  soul.  Thus  the  chaos  of 
the  vXrj  was  transformed  into  an  organized  world,  and  that 

♦  As,  for  example,  -when  Plotinns  represents  matter  as  seized  with  a 
longing  for  light  or  the  soul,  and  describes  how  it  darkens  the  light  m 
attempting  to  embrace  it.     Plotin.  in  Enneas.  I.  lib.  VIII.  c.  14  :  "rxfi 
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blind  soul  into  a  rational  principle — a  mundane  soul,  animating 
the  universe.  As  from  the  latter  proceeds  all  rational,  spiri- 
tual life  in  humanity ;  so  from  the  former  proceeds  all  that  is 
irrational,  all  that  is  under  the  blind  sway  of  passion  and  appe- 
tite— all  malignant  spirits  are  its  progeny.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  idea  of  this  x/^vx')  &Xoyos,  brooding  over  chaos,  would 
coincide  with  the  idea  of  a  Satan  originally  presiding  over  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.* 

In  the  system  of  the  Sabaeans,  or  disciples  of  John,f  which 
in  origin  wajs  allied,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  Syrian  Gnosis,  there 
does  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  an  independent  kingdom  of 
darkness,  with  powers  of  its  own  ;  it  exercises,  however,  no  sort 
of  influence  on  the  higher  realm  of  light.  The  idea  whicJi 
seized  one  of  the  genii  belonging  to  the  world  of  light,  to  de- 
tach himself  from  the  great  primal  Fountain  whom  all  ought  to 
glorify,  and  to  establish  a  separate  and  independent  world  in 
chaos,  was  the  original  cause  of  the  intermingling  of  the  two 
kingdoms — the  banning  of  the  visible  world,  founded  on  ter- 
ritory won  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  from  chaos  ;  which 
therefore  the  powers  of  darkness^  impatient  of  any  foreign 
authority  within  their  proper  province,  seek  either  to  conquer 
again  and  bring  into  their  own  possession,  or  else  to  destroy. 
Whilst  AbcUur,  the  genius  who  shapes  the  third  grade  in  the 
evolution  of  life,  mirrors  himself  on  the  dark  water  of  chaos, 
there  springs  up  from  his  image  an  imperfect  genius,  formed 
out  of  the  mixture  of  this  nature  of  light  with  the  substance 

*  See  Plutarch,  de  animae  Procreat.  e  Timaeo,  particularly  c.   9. 
Opera  ed.  Hutten.  T.XIII.  page  296. 
t  This  sect   of  the    Sabseans  {^avrttrriti,  from   JDV),   Nazareans, 

Mandeans  (according  to   Norberg,  from   jn*^  fj^^nrai  or  yvtua-TiKM), 

evidently  took  its  origin  from  those  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  who, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  their  master,  adopted,  after  his 
martyrdom,  a  course  hostile  to  Christianity.  We  find  traces  of  them, 
mixed  up  with  fabulous  matter,  in  the  Clementines  and  in  the  Becog- 
nitiones  Clementis,  perhaps  also  in  the  ti/At^ofitimfTa?:  and  yetXtXttitts  of 
Hegisippus;  see  F.  Walch.  de  Sabeis  comment.  Soc.  Reg.  Gott.  T.  IV.  Part 
philol.  From  this  there  afterwards  sprang  up  a  sect,  whose  system,  formed 
out  of  the  elements  of  an  older  eastern  theosophy,  has  an  important 
connection  with  the  history  of  Gnosis.  A  critical  examination  of  their 
most  important  religious  book,  published  by  Norberg,  the  Liber  Adami, 
may  furnish  much  additional  information  on  this  subject.  See  a  review 
of  this  work  by  Gesenius,  in  the  Jenaischen  Literatur-Zeitung,  J.  1817, 
No.  48-51,  and  (Kleuker's?)  review  of  it  in  the  Gottingschen  Anzeigen. 
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of  darkness,  and  destined  to  a  gradual  advance  in  glory. 
This  is  JFeiahil,  the  Demiurge  or  artificer  of  the  world,  from 
whose  awkwardness  result  all  the  imperfections  of  this  world.* 
In  the  system  of  the  Syrian  Bardesanes,  also,  matter  is  repre- 
sented as  the  progenitor  of  Satan. 

Thus  it  must  be  evident  enough  how  the  modes  of  concep- 
tion peculiar  to  the  Syrian  and  to  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis 
might,  on  this  side,  pass  over  from  one  to  the  other.  It  might 
perhaps  admit  of  a  question  whether  we  can  properly  speak 
of  a  Gnosis  originally  Alexandrian ;  whether  Syria  is  not 
the  common  home  of  everything  Gnostic,  whence  it  was  merely 
transplanted  to  Alexandria,  to  receive  there  a  peculiar  stamp 
from  the  Hellenic,  Platonizing  tendency  which  there  pre- 
vailed. At  Alexandria  such  a  Gnosis  could  easily  find  many 
points  on  which  to  attach  itself  in  a  certain  Jewish  ideal 
philosophy  of  religion  already  existing  there ;  wliile,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Platonic  and  Western  element,  which  adhered 
strictly  to  the  pure  ideal  position,  and  did  not  forthviith  hypos- 
tatize  the  idea  into  intuitions,  too  strongly  predominated  for 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Gnosis  to  form  itself  there  witliout 
any  influence  of  the  pure  Orientalism  from  Syria. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  two-fold  theory  would  ha^  e 
led  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  practical  spirit.  As 
the  Syrian  theory  supposed  an  active  kingdom  of  evil,  which 
was  one  and  the  same  with  the  kingdom  of  matter,  we  might 
eonchide  from  this  that  it  would  make  the  leading  points  in  its 
system  of  morals  to  be  the  renunciation  of  this  hated  matter  and 
its  hostile  productions,  and  the  stricteiit  asceticism.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  since  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  considered 
matter  in  the  light  of  an  unorganized  substance,  and  the  divine 
as  its  formative  principle^  we  might  suppose  that  it  would 
adopt  no  such  negative  theory  of  morals,  but  be  inclined 
rather  to  make  the  active  melioration  of  the  world,  by  the 
power  of  the  divine  element,  the  principle  of  its  moral  system. 
This  conjecture  will  be  rendered  still  more  probal)le  by  com- 
paring several  of  the  Alexandrian  with  the  Syrian  systems. 

*  The  idea  here  may  be  compared  throughout  with  the  Ophitic  idea 
of  the  Ophiomorphus  (see  below),  although  iu  the  Ophitic  system  the 
latter  appears  possessed  of  a  malignant  nature ;  and  yet  the  Ophitic 
system,  so  far  as  it  concerns  its  speculative  ideas,  is  in  very  many 
respects  nearly  related  to  the  Alexandrian  system  of  Valeulmus. 

VOX.  II,  c 
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But  we  shall  see,  as  we  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject, 
that  the  difference  of  practical  tendencies  is  not  so  much 
grounded  in  the  difference  of  principles,  as  that  a  differ^it 
shape  and  application  is  given  to  the  principles  themselves,  by 
virtue  of  the  diversity  of  intellectual  bents.  And  in  truth  ajl 
borrowed  principles,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  have 
been  taken,  receive  through  the  general  intellectual  bias  which 
adopts  them,  and  from  the  peculiar  mental  temperament  of 
the  period,  an  application  which  would  not  necessarily  have 
flowed  from  them  in  and  by  themselves.  We  have  seen,* 
for  instance,  how  Dualism,  in  its  primitive  form  among  the 
Persians,  by  no  means  involved  a  tendency  to  an  ascetic,  indo- 
lent renunciation  of  the  world ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  it 
led  to  an  active  life,  and  the  exercise  of  a  r^ulative  influence 
on  the  outward  world,  in  the  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of  light. 
And  yet  the  same  principle  received  another  application 
through  the  influence  of  the  mental  tone  prevailing  in  this 
period.  But  in  Platonism  two  points  of  view  were  presented, 
and  its  practical  influence  was  conditioned  by  the  prominence 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  Platonism  r^re- 
seriled  the  soul  as  the  plastic  power  in  the  world  ; — ^it  made 
the  ideas  actualize  theniselves  in  becoming,  and  stamp  them- 
selves in  the  v\rj.  The  self-manifestation  of  these  ideas, 
stiiving  to  mould  and  to  master  the  vXrj,  should  meet  the 
kindred  spirit  in  its  contemplation  of  the  world  in  all  its 
aspects, — in  all  the  phenomema  of  the  beautiful  and  good. 
Through  the  symbols — however  inadequate  to  the  original 
type — of  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  sensible  world,  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  original  author  himself  was  to  be  called  up  in  the 
mind  that  belongs  to  the  higher  world,  and  the  longing  after 
him  awakened  within  it; — by  means  of  this  contemplation 
the  soul  was  to  become  gradually  winged.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  Platonism  taught  that  there  was  a  resistance  of  the  vXiy 
against  these  ideas,  which  would  never  entirely  be  vanquished ; 
it  insisted  on  an  opposition  between  the  idea  and  the  manifes- 
tation which  could  never  be  overcome.  According  to  this 
view,  evil  is,  in  this  world,  a  necessary  antithesis  to  good.  It 
is  inseparable  from  the  relation  of  the  idea  to  the  vkrj ;  and 
therefore  it  is  onl)'  by  a  contemplation,  rising  to  the  spiritual 
world  of  ideas,  that  one  can  soar  above  this  opposition,  which 

♦  See  above,  p.  14. 
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will  always  of  necessity  continue  to  exist  in  this  lower  region. 
At  all  events,  it  was  from  this  position  that  the  aristocratic 
principle  of  the  ancient  world,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken, 
took  that  direction,  by  virtue  of  which  the  contemplative  life 
was  exalted  &r  above  the  practical ;  as,  in  like  manner,  this 
defect — ^though  more  or  less  tempered  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  reaction  of  the  Christian  principle-— cleaves  to  the 
Gnostic  systems  generally.  Now  in  proportion  as  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  elements  of  its  theory  predominated,  Plato- 
nism  came  to  be  united  with  either  a  more  practical,  aesthetico- 
artistic  tendency,  or  an  ascetical  and  contemplative  one. 
Considered  in  the  former  element,  Piatonism  contains  within 
it  the  genuine  principle  for  the  construction  of  the  system  of 
ethics ;  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  realize  what  lies  within  it,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  other  element  should  be  driven  into  the 
background.  This  Dualism  must  be  practically  annulled; 
the  means  must  be  given  to  it  to  reconcile  the  opposition 
between  the  idea  and  the  manifestation ;  and  this  could  be  fur- 
nished only  by  the  fact  of  a  redemption  of  mankind.  Thus 
Platonism  points  to  Christianity,  through  which  alone  the 
ethical  problems  contained  in  the  Platonic  ideas  could  be 
actually  realized. 

Now  the  mental  tone  of  this  period,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  those  Gnostic  systems,  and  out  of  which  sprang  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  world — the  predominant  Oriental  prin- 
ciple of  total  alienation  from  the  world  and  from  all  human 
affections — tended  to  give  prominence  to  one  of  those  elements 
and  to  repress  the  other ;  as  is  manifest  in  the  peculiar  ethical 
systems  of  the  later  Platonists  generally,  if  we  except  Plotinus. 
In  fact,  one  of  these  Gnostics  (Marcion)  combined,  as  we 
shall  see,  with  the  docrine  of  the  vXrj,  a  direction  of  thought 
in  other  respects  altogether  foreign  to  Platonism. 

The  most  essential  distinction  of  the  several  Gnostic  systems, 
and  the  one  moreover  which  is  best  suited  to  serve  the  basis  of 
their  classification,  arises  from  the  different  degree  of  that  which 
constitutes  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Gnostic  view 
of  the  universe,  relatively  to  the  pure  Christian  view.  It  is 
the  pervading  Dualistic  element,  by  virtue  of  which  those 
oppositions  which  Christianity  exhibits  as  conflicting  with  the 
primal  unity  of  creation,  and  having  first  arisen  in  the  fall  of 
the  creature  and  to  be  removed  ultimately  by  redemption,  aie 

c2 
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regarded  as  original  and  grounded  in  the  very  principles  of 
existence,  and,  therefore,  such  also  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  by  redemption  itself — the  opposition,  viz.,  between 
a  temporal,  earthly,  and  a  higher,  invisible  order  of  things ; 
between  the  natural,  the  purely  human,  and  the  divine. 
Wherever  this  opposition  was  apprehended  generally,  and  in  its 
extreme  sense,  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  contrariety  could 
be  supposed  between  Christianity  and  the  creation,  between 
nature  and  history.  In  such  cases  Christianity  must  appear  as 
altogether  a  sudden  phenomenon,  as  a  fragment  disconnected 
from  all  else,  as  an  incident  wholly  unexpected  and  unprepared. 
According  to  this  view,  no  gradual  development  of  the  Theo- 
cracy, as  an  organically  connected  whole,  could  be  admitted. 
The  connection,  also,  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  must 
be  broken.  And  all  this  seems  concentrated  in  the  way  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  Demiurge  was  conceived  to  stand  to 
the  Supreme,  perfect  God,  and  the  world  of  jEons.  Every- 
thing depends,  then,  on  the  circumstance  whether  an  absolute 
opposition  was  here  assumed,  or  room  was  still  left  for  some 
sort  of  mediation.  It  is  manifest  how  deeply  this  difference 
must  affect  every  religious  and  moral  consideration. 

In  one  respect  all  tiie  Gnostics  agree :  they  all  held  (as  we 
remarked  above)  a  world  purely  emanating  out  of  the  vital 
development  of  God,  a  creation  evolved  directly  out  of  the 
divine  essence,*  to  be  far  exalted  above  any  outward  creation 
produced  by  God's  plastic  power,  and  conditioned  by  a  pre- 
existing matter.  They  agree,  moreover,  in  holding  that  the 
immediate  framer  of  this  lower  world  was  not  the  Father  of  that 
higher  world  of  emanation,  but  the  Demiurge,  (hrj^iovpyogj) 
a  being  of  kindred  nature  with  the  universe  framed  and 
governed  by  him,  and  far  inferior  to  that  higher  system  and  to 
the  Father  of  it.  But  here  arose  a  difference ;  for  while  they 
all  maintained  the  fact  of  such  a  subordination,  they  did  not 
agree  in  their  conceptions  of  it.  Some,  setting  out  from  ideas 
which  had  long  prevailed  among  certain  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
(as  appears  from  consulting  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  from  Philo's  works,)  supposed  that  the 
Supr-eme  God  created  and  governed  the  world  by  His  minis- 
tering spirits,  by  the  angels.     At  the  head  of  these  angels 
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stood  one  who  had  the  direction  and  control  of  all ;  therefore 
called  the  artificer  and  governor  of  the  world.  This  Demiurge 
they  compared  with  the  plastic,  animating,  mundane  spirit  of 
Plato  and  the  Platonists,*  who,  moreover,  according  to  the 
Timaeus  of  Plato,  strives  to  represent  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Reason  in  that  which  is  becoming  and  temporal.  This  angel 
is  a  representative  of  the  Supreme  God  on  this  lower  stage  of 
existence :  he  does  not  act  independently,  but  merely  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him  by  the  Supreme  God  ;  just  as 
the  plastic,  mundane  soul  of  the  Platonists  creates  all  things 
after  the  pattern  of  the  ideas  communicated  by  the  Supreme 
Reason  {vovq).  f  But  these  ideas  transcend  his  limited 
essence ;  he  cannot  understand  them ;  he  is  merely  their 
unconscious  organ ;  and  therefore  is  unable  himself  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  the  work  which  he 
performs.  As  an  organ  under  the  guidance  of  a  higher 
inspiration,  ^  he  reveals  higher  truths  than  he  himself  can 
comprehend.  And  here  also  the  Gnostics  adopted  the  current 
ideas  of  the  Jews  in  supposing  that  the  Supreme  God  had 
revealed  Himself  to  their  Fathers  through  the  angels,  who 
served  Him  as  the  ministers  of  His  will.  From  them  came 
the  law  by  Moses.  Moreover,  they  considered  the  Demiurge 
to  be  a  representative  of  the  Supreme  God  in  this  respect 
also ; — ^as  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  are  portioned  out  to 
the  guidance  of  other  angels,  so  the  Jewish  people,  considered 
as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  are  committed  to  the  especial 
care  of  the  Demiurge  as  His  representative.^  He  revealed 
also  in  the  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  no  less  than  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  those  higher  ideas  which,  in  their  true 
significancy,  he  himself  was  unable  to  understand.  The  Old 
Testament^  like  the  whole  creation,  was  the  veiled  symbol  of 
a  higher  mundane  system,  the  veiled  type  of  Christianity, 

Among  the  Jews  themselves  the  Gnostics,  however,  after  the 
example  of  the  Alexandrians,  carefully  distinguished  between 
the  great  mass,  who  are  merely  a  representative  type  of  the 

*  The  ^vrt^Oi  B^iosy  the  Bto;  ytvuros. 

t  The  0  t  ffT  I,  ^uoff — an  antithesis  to  the  ytvi^revj  the  Bsos  yivnr'os  of 
Plato, — the  vra^aiiiyfjM  of  the  Divine  Reason  hypostatized. 

X  According  to  the  Alexandrian  version  of  Deuteron.  xxxii.  8, 9  :  "On 
^lifAiatT^i*  0  V  ^  Iff  r  9S  fd**if  trrtinv  o^nt  f  SvoJy  xara,  ot^iB  f^oy  a  y  y  iX  u  v 
BtoVf  xai  iytv^Bfj  iJLto)s   x  v p i o v  Xxcs  avrov   laxupt. 
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people  of  God,  (the  Israelites  aecordiug  to  the  flesh,  the  'I(rpa^\ 
uitrdYirog,  Kara  crapKa,)  and  the  small  number  of  those  who  were 
really  conscious  of  their  destination  as  the  people  of  God  (the 
soul  of  the  mass,  the  spiritual  men  of  Philo ;  the  'lerpa^X  irpevfia" 
TiKoc,  voriTOQ ;  the  true  priestly  race,  living  in  the  contemplaticHi 
of  God  ;  theavrjp  bpHv  tov  Otoy  ;  the  wvevfiaTiKoiy  yvutrmKoiy  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  yj/vxiKol,  mffTiKoi).  The  latter,  with 
their  carnal  minds,  adhered  to  the  outward  form,  perceived  not 
that  this  was  merely  a  symbol,  and  therefore  could  not  enter 
into  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  itself.*   Thus  those  carnal  Jews 
recognised  not  the  angel  by  whom  in  all  the  Theophanies  of  the 
Old  Testament  God  revealed  Himself;   they  knew  not  the 
Demiurge  in  his  true  relation  to  the  hidden  Supreme  God, 
who  never  reveals  himself  m  the  sensible  world.     Here,  like- 
wise, they  confounded  the  type  and  the  archetype,  the  symbol 
and  the  idea.   They  rose  not  higher  than  ihSs  Demiurge  ;  they 
took  him  to  be  the  Supreme  God  himself.     Those  spiritual 
men,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  perceived,  or  at  least  divined, 
the  ideas  veiled  under  Judaism ;  they  rose  beyond  the  Demi' 
urge  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God ;  they,  therefore,  are 
properly  his  trtte  worshippers  (^fpaTrcvrac).     The  religion  of 
the  former  was  grounded  simply  on  a  mere  faith  of  autibority ; 
the  latter  lived  in  the  contemplation  of  divine  things.     The 
fwmer  needed  to  be  schooled  and  disciplined  by  the  Demiurge 
— ^by  rewards,  pimishments,  and  threats ;  the  latter  needed  no 
such  means  of  discipline ;  they  rose  by  the  lofty  aspirations  of 
their  own  minds  to  the  Supreme  God,  who  is  only  a  fountain 
of  blessedness  to  those  that  are  fitted  for  conmiunion  with  him — 
who  loviB  him  for  his  own  sakcf 

When  now  these  Jewish  theosophists  of  Alexandria  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  with  this  new  religion  had  com- 
bined their  old  opinions,  they  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment completely  unveiled  by  Christianity,  and  the  highest  idea 

*  Thus  in  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  a  moderate  Gnostic,  who 
was  far  from  having  attained  to  that  higher  Gnosis  which  resulted  from 
the  mixture  of  the  Alexandrian  idealism  with  Syrian  theosophy,  asserts 
that  the  Jews  had  altogether  misunderstood  the  ceremonial  law,  in 
observing  it  outwardly,  instead  of  seeing  in  it  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  universal  religion  and  moral  truths.  Gnosis  furnished  the  key 
which  first  unlocked  this  its  true  meaning.  ' 

f  See  above,  Part  I.  p.  79,  &c.,  as  to  the  twofold  religious  position 
according  to  Philo. 
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of  the  whole  creation  brought  clearly  to  light.  The  scope  and 
end  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  all  human  development,  was 
now  for  the  first  time  manifest.  As  far  as  the  Supreme  -^ow,* 
who  appeared  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  exalted  above  the 
angels  and  the  Demiurge,  so  far  does  Christianity  transcend 
Judaism  and  the  whole  earthly  creation.  The  Demiurge  him- 
self now  understands  the  revelation  of  a  higher  system  of 
things  entering  within  his  realm,  and  serves  henceforward  as 
its  conscious  organ. 

If  by  Jewish  theologians  the  law  was  called  a  law  dispensed 
by  angels,  in  order  to  mark  its  divine,  as  opposed  to  a  merely 
human  origin,  so  also  in  the  apostolical  epistles  this  designa- 
tion is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  setting  forth  the 
inferiority  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  as  the  absolute  religion, 
for  which  all  the  earlier  partial  revelations  of  the  divine  were 
only  preparatory.  I'he  all-perfect  revelation  of  God  in  the 
Son,  through  whom  God  himself  enters  immediately  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  creature,  is  opposed  to  the  revelation  mediated 
by  the  instrumentality  of  different  angels — different  godlike 
powers.  By  the  manifestation  of  the  comprehensive  whole, 
everything  partial  is  rendered  superfluous.t  This  profound 
idea  is  the  centre  of  the  fanciful  speculations  of  the  Gnostics, 
spinning  out  as  they  do  everything  into  a  mythical  form. 

What  the  Gnostics  who  adopted  this  view  said  of  the  relation 
of  the  Demiurge,  of  his  creation,  of  his  previous  dominion,  to 
the  appearance  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity,  affords  glimpses 
of  profound  ideas.  They  endeavour  to  express  how  the  whole 
was  implanted  in  the  original  creation,  only  in  idea,  and  in 
the  germ,  which  was  actually  realized  and  fulfilled  by  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  also  as  to  the  way  in  which  reason,  first  attaining 
through  Christianity  to  a  full  and  clear  consciousness  of  the 
ideas  incorporated  in  and  stamped  upon  creation,  was  to 
express  these  in  an  actual  manifestation — a  great  and  fruitful 
idea,  which,  but  vaguely  divined  by  the  Gnosis,  awaited  its 
clear  and  discreet  exposition  by  a  future  science,  deeply  rooted 
in  Christianity.  Gnosticism  bore  within  it  the  germ  (first 
presented  in  the  form  of  poetic  intuition)  of  a  true  philosophy 
of  history. 

The  other  party  of  the  Gnostics  consisted  mainly  of  such  as, 

*   'Sovf  or  Xayos. 

t  See  Heb.  ii.,  Ephes.  iii.  10,  and  the  words  of  Christ  to  ls'OL\\miak^\. 
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before  their  accession  to  Cliristiaiiity,  had  not  been  followers 
of  the  Mosaic  religion,  but  who  had,  at  an  earlier  period, 
framed  to  themselves  an  Oriental  Gnosis,  opposed  to  Judaism 
as  well  as  to  all  popular  religions ^^  and  similar  to  that  of  which 
we  find  traces  in  the  books  of  the  Sabseans,  and  of  which 
examples  may  still  be  found  in  the  East,  among  the  Persians 
and  the  Hindoos.  They  did  not,  like  the  former  class,  regard 
the  Demiurge  with  his  angels  as  a  subordinate,  finite  being, 
but  as  one  absolutely  hostile  to  the  Supreme  God.  The  Demi- 
urge and  his  angels,  notwithstanding  their  finite  nature,  were 
to  establish  their  independence ;  they  will  tolerate  no  foreign 
rule  within  their  realm.  Whatever  of  a  higher  nature  descends 
into  their  kingdom  they  seek  to  hold  imprisoned  there,  lest  it 
should  raise  itself  above  their  narrow  precincts.  Probably,  in 
this  system,  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgic  angels  coincided, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  deceitful  star-spirits, 
who  seek  to  rob  man  of  his  freedom,  to  beguile  him  by  various 
arts  of  deception,  and  who  exercise  a  tyrannical  sway  over 
the  things  of  this  world.*  The  Demiurge  is  a  limited  and  limit- 
ing being ;  proud,  jealous,  revengeful ;  and  this  his  character 
betrays  itself  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  came  from  him. 

Believing  that  they  found  in  the  Old  Testament  much  that 
is  anthropopathic  ascribed  to  God — so  much  which  was  at 
variance  with  the  Cliristian  idea  of  the  Deity  and  with  moral 
perfection — it  might  indeed  have  occurred  to  these  Gnostics, 
had  they  lived  in  a  different  spiritual  atmosphere,  to  consider 
all  this  as  human  error,  whereby  the  true  idea  of  God  had 
been  vitiated.  But  to  refer  it  to  a  subjective  origin,  and  to 
explain  it  psychologically,  was  altogether  remote  from  their 
habit  of  thought.  Judaism  no  less  than  paganism  appeared 
in  its  contrasts  to  Christianity  something  too  positively  real 
to  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  explained  in  this  way.  They 
fancied  they  could  trace  in  the  life  of  nations  the  influence  of  self- 
^ubsistent  spiritual  potentates,  who  controlled  the  general  con- 
sciousness. What  St.  Paul  says  of  the  principalities  and  powers 
put  down  by  Christ  {apxaic  and  e^ovtriaic)  they  referred  to  these 

♦  Accordingly,  in  the  system  of  these  Sabseans,  the  seven  planet-spirits 
and  the  twelve  star-spirits  of  the  zodiac,  who  sprang  from  an  irregular  con- 
nection between  the  cheated  Fetahil  and  the  spirit  of  darkness,  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  everything  that  is  bad.  To  their  deceptive  arts  the  Sabseans 
traced  the  origin  of  those  detestable  religions,  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
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agents.  As  in  paganism  tliey  saw  the  kingdom  of  the  demons, 
so  in  Judaism  they  saw  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  And  so, 
Mhile  they  acknowledged  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
be  true,  they  transferred  to  the  Demiurge  himself  whatever  in 
the  idea  of  God,  as  pre:<ented  by  the  Old  Testament,  appeared 
to  them  defective.  They  saw  the  image  of  this  being  reflected 
in  the  character  and  in  the  conceptions  of  the  people  devoted 
to  his  service.  £ven  in  nature,  \\here  they  recognised  the 
rule  of  an  iron  necessity,  governing  by  invariable  and  inexor- 
able laws,  they  believed  that  the  God  of  holy  love,  revealed 
through  Christ,  v/as  not  to  be  found.  They  saw  there  a  plas- 
tic power,  manifesting  itself  indeed,  but  unable  to  master 
its  material,  to  subdue  the  destructive  agencies  which  resisted 
its  own  efforts.  They  beheld  here  the  old  chaos  breaking 
loose  again  in  manifold  ways ;  the  wild  energy  of  the  vXi}, 
revolting  without  control  against  the  dominion  which  the 
fashioner  would  exercise  over  it,  casting  off  the  yoke  imposed 
on  it,  and  destroying  the  work  he  had  begun.  They  recog- 
nised here,  indeed,  a  powerful  but  not  an  all-powerful  Demi- 
urge, against  whose  rule  the  wXiy,  which  he  sought  to  subject 
to  his  will,  was  continually  rebelling.  The  same  jealous 
being,  limited  in  his  power,  ruling  with  despotic  sway,  they 
imagined  they  saw  in  nature  no  less  than  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Their  peculiar  views  involved  however  the  truth  that, 
even,  at  the  stage  of  illumination  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
Old  Testament,  religion  was  not  wholly  emancipated  from  the 
principle  which  ruled  in  the  ancient  world ;  even  though  it  was 
designed  to  reveal  a  higher,  theistic  element  in  opposition  to 
that  principle.  This  could  be  effected  by  nothing  less  than  the 
redeeming  power  of  the  gospel.  These  Gnostics  thus  judged : 
— the  supreme  God,  the  God  of  holiness  and  love,  who  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  sensible  world,  has  revealed  him- 
self in  this  earthly  creation  only  by  certain  divine  seeds  of  life 
which  He  has  scattered  among  men,  but  the  germination  of 
which  the  Demiurge  strives  to  check  and  suppress.  The  per- 
fect God  was  at  most  known  and  worshipped  in  mysteries 
by  a  few  spiritual  men.  But  now  this  God  has  through  his 
highest  jEon,  at  once,  and  without  any  foregoing  preparation, 
c»me  down  to  this  inferior  world,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
upward  to  himself  those  hioher  and  kindred  spiritual  natures 
which  were  here  held  in  bondage.    Christianity  found  nowhere 
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in  the  whole  creation  a  sympathetic  welcome,  except  in  those 
theosophical  schools  where  a  higher  wisdom  in  the  form  of  secret 
doctrines  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 

This  difference  between  the  Gnostic  systems  was  one  of ' 
great  importance,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  The 
Gnostics  of  the  first  class,  who  looked  upon  the  Demiurge  as 
an  organ  and  representative  of  the  supreme  God,  who  &sh- 
ioned  nature  according  to  his  ideas,  and  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  God's  kingdom  in  history,  might,  consistently  with 
their  principles,  recognise  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  both 
in  nature  and  in  history.  They  were  not  necessarily  driven  to 
an  unchristian  hatred  of  the  world.  They  could  admit  that 
the  divine  element  might  be  revealed  even  in  earthly  relations; 
that  everything  of  the  earth  was  capable  of  being  refined  and 
ennobled  by  its  influence.  In  their  ascetic  views  they  might 
therefore  be  very  moderate,  as  we  find  actually  to  have  been 
the  case  with  many  of  this  class  ;  but  still  their  notion  of  the 
v\ri  would  lead  to  the  mischievous  practical  result  of  tracing 
evil  exclusively  to  the  world  of  sense ;  and  their  over  valua-^ 
tion  of  a  contemplative  Gnosis  might  prove  unfavourable 
to  the  spirit  of  active  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the  other 
form  of  Gnosis,  which  represented  the  Creator  of  the  world  as 
a  being  directly  opposed  to  the  supreme  God  and  His  higher 
system,  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  wildly  fanatical  and  morose 
hatred  of  the  world,  wholly  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. This  expressed  itself  in  two  ways ;  among  the  nobler 
and  more  sensible  class  it  took  the  form  of  an  extreme  and  rigid 
asceticism,  of  an  anxious  abhorrence  of  all  contact  with  the  world 
— though  to  mould  and  fashion  that  world  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  Christian  vocation.  In  this  case  morality  could  at  best 
be  only  negative,  a  mere  preparatory  purification  to  contem- 
plation. But  the  same  eccentric  hatred  of  the  world,  when 
coupled  with  pride  and  arrogance,  might  also  lead  to  wild  fana- 
ticism and  a  bold  contempt  of  all  moral  obligations.  When 
the  Gnostics  had  once  started  upon  the  principle  that  the 
whole  of  this  world  is  the  work  of  a  finite,  ungodlike  spirit,, 
and  is  not  susceptible  of  any  revelation  of  the  divine — ^that 
the  loftier  natures  who  belong  to  a  far  higher  world  are  held 
m  bcmdage  by  it— they  easily  came  to  the  conclusion  thft 
L  everything  external  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the 
■l  inner  man ;  nothing  of  a  loftier  nature  can  there  be  expressed ; 
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the  outward  man  may  indulge  in  every  lust,  provided  only 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  inner  man  is  not  thereby  disturbed 
in  its  meditation.  The  best  way  to  show  contempt  of,  and  to 
bid  defiance  to,  this  wretched  alien  world  was,  not  to  allow 
the  mind  to  be  affected  by  it  in  any  situation.  Men  should 
mortify  sense  by  indulging  in  every  lust,  and  still  preserving 
their  tranquillity  of  mind  unruffled.  "  We  must  conquer  lust 
by  the  enjoyment  of  lust,"  said  these  strong  men  (esprits  forts), 
"  for  it  is  no  great  thing  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  lust  who 
has  never  tried  it ;  but  true  greatness  consists  in  not  being 
overcome  by  it  when  surrounded  by  it."  *  Although  the 
statements  of  adversaries  ought  not  to  be  received  without 
great  caution  and  distrust,  and  we  ought  never  to  forget  that 
such  witnesses  were  liable,  either  by  unfriendly  inferences  or 
the  misconstruction  of  terms,  to  impute  to  such  sects  much 
that  was  &Ise,  nevertheless  the  characteristic  maxims  quoted 
from  their  own  lips,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  such  men 
as  Irenseus  and  Epiphanius,  and  of  those  still  more  unpre- 
judiced and  careful  inquirers  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  places 
it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  they  not  merely  taught 
such  principles,  but  also  put  them  in  practice.  Besides,  that 
enemy  of  Christianity,  the  Neo-Platonist  Porphyry,  corrobo- 
rates this  statement  by  quoting  from  the  mouths  of  these  per- 
sons maxims  of  a  similar  import,  "f  "A  little  standing  pool," 
they  said,  "may  be  defiled,  when  any  impure  substance  is 
poured  into  it ;  not  so  the  ocean,  which  receives  everything, 
because  it  knows  its  own  immensity.  So  little  men  are 
overcome  by  eating ;  but  he  who  is  an  ocean  of  strength 
(efovtr/a,  probably  a  peculiar  term  of  theirs,  and  a  misin- 
terpretation of  St.  Paul's  language,  1  Corinth,  viii.  9,  vi. 
19)  takes  everything  and  is  not  defiled."  Not  only  in  the 
history  of  Christian  sects  of  earlier  and  more  recent  times,  but 
also  among  the  sects  of  the  Hindoos,  and  even  among  the  rude 
islanders  of  Australia,  instances  may  be  found  of  such  tenden- 
cies to  defy  all  moral  obligations,  arising  either  from  specula- 
tive or  mystical  elements,  or  it  may  be  from  some  subjective 
caprice  opposing  itself  to  all  positive  law.  In  the  general  tempe- 
rament  of  the  present  period,  the  false  yearning  of  the  subjective 
after  total  emancipation,  and  the  breaking  loose  from  all  the 

*  Clemens,  Stromat.  lib.  II.  f.  411. 

f  De  abstiuentia  cam.  lib.  I.  s.  40  et  seq. 
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bonds,  holy  or  unholy,  by  which  society  had  b6en  previously 
kept  together,  is  quite  apparent.  And  this  tendency  might 
seem  to  find  a  point  of  sympathy  in  that  unshackling  of  the 
spirit,  radically  different,  however,  in  its  character,  which 
Christianity  brought  along  with  it. 

This  difference  in  the  Gnostic  theories  shows  itself  again  in 
their  several  views  of  particular  ihoral  relations.  The  Gnos- 
tics of  the  last  class  either  enjoined  celibacy,  and  abhorred 
marriage  as  impure  and  profane,  or  else — on  the  principle 
that  whatever  pertained  to  sense  is  hidifferent,  and  that  men 
ought  in  this  respect  to  defy  the  Demiurge  by  despising;  his 
stringent  laws — they  justified  the  gratification  of  every  lust. 
Those  of  the  first  class,  on  the  contrary,  honoured  marriage  as 
a  holy  estate ;  and  in  this  respect  also  saw  in  Christianity  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  a  relation  introduced  into  the  world  of  the 
Demiurge,  as  a  type  of  a  higher  order  of  things.  In(ieed  the 
Valentiniaa  Gnosis,  w^hich  invariably  regarded  the  lower  world 
as  a  symbol  and  mirror  of  the  higher,  which  sought  everywhere 
to  trace  the  manifestation  of  the  same  supreme  law  in  various  gra- 
dations of  different  stages  of  existence,  went  so  far  as  to  see  in  the 
relation  of  marriage  the  fulfilment  of  a  higher  law  which  pervades 
every  stage  and  degree  of  existence,  from  the  highest  link  of 
the  chain  downwards.  We  here  recognise  in  the  Valentinian 
Gnosis  the  first  attempt,  originating  in  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, scientifically  to  determine  the  true  tignificance  of  mar- 
riage, in  its  connection  with  the  laws  of  the  universe — a  point 
which  the  mind  of  Plato  was  striving  to  reach  in  the  Sympo- 
slum ;  but  which  could  not  be  reached  and  adequately  pre- 
sented until  Christianity  had  led  men  to  recognise  the  oneness 
of  God*s  image  in  both  the  sexes,  and  their  consequent  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  the  common  type  of  humanity. 

The  difference  between  these  two  tendencies  of  Gnosticism 
strongly  manifested  itself  again  in  their  several  ways  of  contem- 
plating Christ's  person.  All  Gnostics  agreed,  it  is  true,  in 
this  respect — that,  as  they  distinguished  the  God  of  heaven 
'  from  the  God  of  nature,  and  consequently  made  an  undue 
separation  between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  world,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  they  could  not  acknowledge  the  unity 
of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
Yet  as  in  the  principle  we  remarked  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  chief  branches  of  Gnosticism,  so  we  shall 
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observe  the  same  difference,  too,  in  the  consequence  to  which 
it  led.  We  shall  find  an  essential  divergence  in  the  views 
entertained  of  the  relation  between  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ.  One  class  regarded  the  humanity  of  Christ 
as  real,  and  even  as  possessed  of  a  certain  dignity  of  its  own  ; 
yet,  as  they  made  two  Grods  of  the  one  God  of  heaven  and  of 
nature,  and  represented  the  creator  of  the  latter  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  instrument  of  the  former,  so  they  divided  the 
one  Christ  into  two  Christs — a  higher  and  a  lower,  a  heavenly 
and  an  earthly  Christ — the  latter  serving  merely  as  the  organ 
of  the  former ;  and  this,  not  by  an  original  and  inseparable 
union,  but  in  such  sense  that  the  former  first  united  himself 
with  the  latter  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  But  the  ot/ter 
form  of  Gnosis,  denying,  as  it  did,  all  connection  of  Christi- 
anity with  Judaism,  and  all  progressive  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men,  making  of  the  God  of  Christ 
and  the  gospel  a  different  being  from  the  God  of  nature  and  of 
history,  must  necessarily  do  away  the  connection  of  Christ's 
manifestation  with  nature  and  with  history.  The  favourite 
notion  of  oriental  fancy,*  and  which  had  long  gained  currency 
among  the  Jews,  that  a  higher  spirit  has  the  faculty  of  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  outward  eye  in  various  delusive  though 
sensible  forms,  but  posesssing  no  reality  of  substance,  was 
applied  to  Christ.  One  entire  and  important  part  of  his 
earthly  existence  and  of  his  personal  being  was  criticized 
away  ;  his  whole  humanity  was  denied,  and  made  to  be  a 
mere  deceptive  show,  a  mere  vision,^  Yet  we  can  in  nowise 
agree  with  those  who  hold  that  Docetism  was  only  one  form, 
modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which  a  decided  tendency 
to  idealism  and  rationalism  manifested  itself;  so  that,  had 
the  Docetce  lived  at  some  other  period,  they  would  have 
substituted  in  place  of  the  historical  Christ  a  mere  ideal  one. 
We  must,  however,  carefully  distinguisii  the  proper  essence 
of  the  heretical  tendency  from  the  symptoms  through  which  it 
expressed  itself.  Docetism  may  be  the  result  of  very  different 
tendencies  of  mind — of  a  supranaturalist  as  well  as  of  a  ration- 

*  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  Hindoo  Maia,  and  the  host  of  Indian 
myths. 

t  Just  as  Philo's  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  theophanies  led  to  the 
views  entertained  by  one  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  angelophanies  no- 
ticed in  Justin  M.,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.    See  vol.  I.  p.  58, 
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alist.  It  might  have  been  founded  on  a  strong  interest  to  give 
all  possible  prominence  to  this  supernatural  and  real  element 
in  Christ's  appearance.  Docetism  in  this  case  might  suppose 
a  real,  though  not  sensuous  Christ ;  and  a  real  impartation  of 
Christ  to  humanity.  Christ  gave  himself,  according  to  this 
view,  to  humanity,  as  a  source  of  divine  life ;  only  he  did  not 
present  himself  to  man's  eye  of  sense  in  his  true,  divine  nature, 
but,  in  order  to  be  perceived  by  them,  without,  however,  coming 
himself  into  anv  contact  with  matter,  in  an  unreal  sensible 
veil.  His  appearance  was  something  objectively  true ;  but  the 
sensible  form  in  which  this  was  apparent  to  men  was  merely 
subjective  ;  for  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  men,  under  the 
dominion  of  sense,  could  hold  any  intercourse  with  a  nature  so 
divine.  A  highly  and  exclusively  supranaturalist  mode  of  view 
might  lead  in  this  case  to  a  total  denial  of  the  reality  of  the 
natural  element  in  Christ.  But  even  under  this  form  of  Docet- 
ism there  might  also  lurk  a  tendency  to  subtilize  Christianity, 
and  to  make  the  life  of  Christ  a  mere  symbol  of  a  spiritual 
communication  from  God,  to  substitute  the  idea  of  God's  re- 
deeming power  for  the  historical  Redeemer.  In  short,  there 
might  eventually  spring  out  of  such  a  tendency  an  opposition 
to  historical  Christianity,  of  which,  indeed,  we  shall  afterwards 
find  instances. 

When  these  Gnostics,  with  their  system  ready  made,  looked 
into  the  New  Testament,  they  could  easily  find  it  all  there, 
since  they  only  sought  for  points  to  which  they  might  attach 
it.  Trusting  to  the  inner  light  of  their  higher  spiritual  na- 
ture, which  was  to  make  all  things  clear  to  them,  they  gave 
themselves  but  little  concern  about  the  letter  of  the  religious 
records.  In  all  cases  they  were  for  explaining  outward  things 
from  within — that  is,  from  their  own  intuitions,  which  were 
above  all  doubt ;  they  disdained  the  helps  necessary  to  unfold 
the  spirit  contained  under  the  cover  of  the  word ;  they  de- 
spised the  laws  of  thought  and  of  language.*  Consequently 
in  interpreting  the  records  of  religion  they  were  liable  to  all 
manner  of  delusion ;  while  also,  without  any  intention  of  fraud, 
they  had  power  to  charm  others,  as  ignorant  of  those  laws  as 
they  were  themselves,  within  the  circle  of  their  intuitions  and 

♦  Origeu,  in  Philocal.  c.,l4,  shows  how  the  Gnostics  were  confirmed 
in  their  errors  in  biblical  interpretation  by  the  ayptia  rm  XeyiKM*, 
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symbolical  representations.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  term 
"  world*,"  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in  one 
and  the  same  sense,  neither  distinguishing  nor  separating  the 
objective  from  the  subjective  world,  they  could  easily  enough 
find  proo&  for  the  position  that  the  whole  earthly  creation  is 
ikvlty  and  defective,  so  that  it  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the 
Supreme  and  perfect  God.  The  parables,  to  whose  simplicity 
and  profound  practical  meaning  they  were  quite  blind,  were 
specially  welcome  to  them,  because  in  them,  when  the  point  of 
comparison  which  first  t^uggested  them  was  once  dropped,  an 
arbitrary  interpretation  had  the  fullest  scope.  The  "contro- 
versy excited,  however,  by  this  arbitrary  mode  of  exposition 
among  the  Gnostics,  had  the  good  effect  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  their  opponents  to  the  necessity  of  a  sober,  grammatical 
method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  leading  them  to  esta- 
blish the  first  hermeneutical  canons;  as  may  be  seen  from 
numerous  examples  in  IrensBus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and 
Origen. 

As  the  opinion  that  falsehood  is  allowable  and  even  neces- 
sary for  guiding  the  multitude  was  a  deeply-rooted  principle  of 
the  aristocratism  of  the  old  world  ;  and  as  it  was  Christianity 
that  first  cut  off  all  justification  of  falsehood,  and  first  awakened 
a  general  conviction  of  the  absolute  obligation  of  truthful- 
ness, founded  on  the  fact  that  all  are  alike  rational,  all  created 
alike  in  the  image  of  God ;  so  it  was  an  inseparable  conse- 
quence of  that  reaction  of  the  old  aristocratic  spirit  with  which 
Gnosticism  was  connected,  that  the  principle  of  the  condi- 
tional legitimacy  of  Falsehood  once  more  slipped  in.  By  means 
of  the  opposition  which  the  Gnostics  set  up  between  psychical 
and  spiritual  men,  they  could  call  it  good  to  descend  from  the 
higher  position  to  the  lower,  and  to  say  to  the  latter  stage 
what  is  false,  because  they  are  incapable  of  receiving  the  pure 
truth.  This  principle  influenced  their  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  led  them  to  invent  the  theory  of  exege- 
tical  accommodation.!  Many  among  them  asserted  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  expressed  themselves  differently  according  to 
the  different  standing  of  those  whom  they  addressed — that 
they  accommodated  themselves  to  these  different  positions; 
to  the  natural  men  fthe  \l/vxticoi),  those  who  stood  on  the 
ground  of  blind,  unconscious  faith — faith  on  outward  autho- 
rity and  on  miracles  (those  wlio  were  tied  down  to  Jewish 
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prejudices) — they  spoke  only  of  a  Demiurge,  for  in  truth  the 
limited   capacities  of  these  men  were  unfitted  for  anything 
higher.     The  higher  truths  from  the  world  of  -<Eons,  and  re- 
lating to  that  world,  they  had  communicated  to  none  but  a 
small  circle  of  the  initiated,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  higher,  spi- 
ritual nature  (the  TrvevfjiaTiKoi),  were  capable  of  understanding 
such  truths.     But  in  all  other  cases  they  had  simply  hinted  at 
these  truths  in  isolated  figures  and  symbols,  intelligible  to  such 
natures  alone.     That  higher  wisdom  they  had,  as  St.  Paul  de- 
clared, 1   Corinth,  ii.  6,  spoken  by  word  of  mouth  only  to 
such  as  were  perfect ;  and  it  was  only  by  oral  transmission 
within  the  circle  of  the  initiated  that  it  was  to  be  continually 
handed  down.     The  knowledge  of  this  secret  tradition,  there- 
fore, first  furnishes  the  true  key  to  the  more  profound  exposition 
of  scripture.      Though^  other  church  teachers,  on  whom  the 
spirit  of  Platonism  had  too  great  an  influence,  were  not  wholly 
exempt  from  this  aristocratic  element,  yet  the  clear  and  earnest 
Christian  spirit  expressly  opposed  it  in  the  person  of  Irenaeus. 
"  The  apostles,"  he  said,*  "  who  were  sent  forth  to  reclaim  the 
erring,  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  to  heal  the  sick,  assuredly 
did  not  speak  to  them  according  to  their  existing  opinions,  but 
according  to  the  revelation  of  truth.     What  physician  who 
desires  to  heal  the  sick  will  treat  his  patient  just  as  he  would 
have  him,  and  not  rather  so  as  will  effect  his  cure?     The 
apostles,  who  were  disciples  of  the  truth,  are  strangers  to  all 
falsehood,  because  falsehood  has  nothing  in  common  with  truth, 
any  more  than  darkness  has  with  light.     Our  Lord,  who  is 
the  truth,  could  not  therefore  deceive." 

Others,  on  the  principles  of  their  Gnosis,  ventured  to  submit 
the  whole  New  Testament  to  the  boldest  criticism,  affirming 
it  to  be  impossible  from  the  instructions  of  the  apostles  alone 
to  get  at  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ ;  for  the  apostles  them- 
selves were  still  in  some  degree  fettered  by  psychical  or 
Jewish  opinions.  The  spiritual  man  (the  Pneuniaticus)  must 
sift  the  "  natural "  from  the  "spirituaV  in  their  writings. 
And  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  distinguish,  in  Christ's  dis- 
courses, what  had  been  spoken  by  the  natural  Christ  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Demiurge;  what  had  been  expressed 
through  him  by  the  divine  "  Wisdom,"  which  had  not  yet 
reached  its  full  development,  but  still  fluctuated  between  the 

*  Lib.  III.  c.  5. 
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province  of  the  Demiurge  and  the  "  Pleronia  ;"*  an(i  what 
had  been  spoken  through  him  by  the  supreme  vovq  out  of  the 

Pleroma.t 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  this  theosophical  mode  of  view 
and  expression  is  veiled  a  completely  rationalistic  mode  of 
thinking,  which  strives  to  soar  above  the  Christ  and  the  Chris- 
tianity of  history.  It  evidently  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  contrariety  between  the  idea  and  its  manifestation  in  the 
original  Christianity — of  a  perfectibility  of  Christianity,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  to  purify  itself  from  that  which,  in 
its  first  form  of  manifestation,  checked  and  vitiated  the  pure 
evolution  of  the  idea.  In  the  person  of  Christ  himself  a  dis- 
tinction was  also  made  between  what  belongs  to  the  idea,  and 
what  belongs  to  the  disturbing  element  of  the  temporal  mani- 
festation— between  the  truth  which  he  uttered  in  the  imme- 
diateness  of  inspiration  from  an  intuition  soaring  beyond  all 
temporal  considerations,  and  what  he  spoke  from  the  inferior 
position  of  reflection  disturbed  by  the  ideas  of  time. 

These  Gnostics  for  the  most  part  had  no  intention  of  sepa- 
rating from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  establishing  distinct 
communities  of  their  own.  They  were  convinced  that  the 
psychical  natures  were  unable,  from  their  lower  station,  to  un- 
derstand Christianity  otherwise  than  in  the  form  the  (Church 
gave  it ;  that  they  could  not  reach  beyond  a  blind  faith  on 
authority  ;  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  a  faculty  for  the 
higher  spiritual  intuition ; — they  did  not  wish  therefore  to  dis- 
turb these  common  followers  of  the  church  in  their  peace  of 
faith  ;  J  they  were  for  uniting  with  the  ordinary  congregations, 
and  establishing  in  connection  with  them  a  kind  of  theosophic 
school  of  Christian  mysteries^  to  which  all  should  be  ad- 
mitted in  whom  they  could  discern  that  higher  faculty  which 
was  not  bestowed  on  all.  They  complained  that  they  were 
called  heretics,  though  they  fully  concurred  in  the  teaching  of 
the  church. § 

But  what  would  have  become  of  the  church,  had  they  suc- 

*  The  Sophia,  Achamoth.    See  below.         f  Vid.  Iren.  lib.  III.  c.  2. 

X   Tovs  xotvcvs  iKKkntnetcTixevf, 

§  Quenintur  de  nobis,  quod,  cum  similia  nobiscum  sentiant,  sine 
causa  abstineamus  nos  a  commuuicatione  eorum,  et,  cum  eadem  dicant 
et  eandera  liabeant  doctriuam,  vocemus  illos  hareticos.  Iren.  lib.  III. 
c.  15. 
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ceeded  in  their  design  of  propagating  their  sect  within  it  by 
means  of  such  a  distinction  of  two  different  positions  in  reli- 
gion ?  The  very  essence  of  the  church,  which  admits  of  no 
such  distinction,  which  rests  on  the  fact  of  a  common  faith 
uniting  all  hearts  in  the  same  fellowship  of  a  higher  life — ^in 
short,  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity  itself — would 
have  been  thereby  destroyed.  Christianity  could,  as  we  have 
seen,  let  itself  down  again  to  a  more  Jewish  jjosition  oi  the 
mind ;  it  could  wrap  itself  in  a  Jewish  dress,  and  could  be  thus 
propagated  in  the  consciousness  of  men,  who  required  to  be 
trained  to  Christian  freedom  by  a  gradual  process.  Still  the 
essentials  of  the  church  remained,  though  in  a  very  inadequate 
form,  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  an  earlier  stage  of  religious 
development.  But  had  the  church  allowed  room  for  such  a 
distinction  within  its  bosom,  it  must  have  forfeited  its  very 
essence  and  existence.  Accordingly  the  spirit,  which  throws 
off*  whatever  it  cannot  digest  and  assimilate  to  its  own  nature, 
united  men  of  the  most  opposite  thek)logical  tendencies  in  a 
common  resistance  to  this  reaction,  which  directly  threatened 
the  very  life  of  the  church  itself. 

Gnosticism  had  a  twofold  conflict  to  sustain — ^a  conlBict  with 
the  Christian  principle  which  laboured  to  maintain  its  essential 
independence,  and  another  with  Platonism.  Plotinus,  who  in 
his  works  nowhere  openly  attacks  Christianity,  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  come  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostics,  because 
in  their  speculations  they  pretended  to  soar  high  above  Plato 
and  the  old  Greek  philosophy.*  He  evidently  does  them  injus- 
tice when  he  asserts  that  what  they  taught  consisted  partly  of 
ideas,  borrowed  from  Plato,  and  partly  in  novelties,  devoid,  how- 
ever, of  truth,  which  they  had  devised  in  order  to  form  a  system 
of  tlieir  own.t  Their  divergence  from  Platonism  was  by  no 
means  an  arbitrary  elaborate  device,  worked  out  with  a  view 
to  outdo  antiquity  ;  but  it  was  necessarily  grounded  in  their 
religious   and   philosophical   principles, — as  indeed  Plotinus 

*  He  accuses  them  of  perverting  Plato's  doctrines,  and  of  seeking  to 
place  them  in  an  mifavourable  light :  'sig  avTo)  fiXv  <r^»  vonrviv  <pvtrn  »ara- 

vtyiriKOTtff  ixtivfiu  ^t  xa)  ruv   akXMV   raiv  fJuetKet^io/v  av^^iiv  [jun*     They  should 
not  |y  Tw  TOVi  "EXXnyflCf  ^utvi^nv  xai  vfi^i^uv  tu  avTtiit  Iv  ffvvretffu  tacMt  tm' 

axovovvt  vrottif.    Ennead.  II.  1.  IX.     See  also  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinus, 
c.  16. 

t  "OXat;  yu^  avreTs  tu  f/tty  Tufo,  rov  TlXaratvof  s?X)}{rra/,  ret  Si  e^et  xetntrf 
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himself  evinces  by  his  mode  of  combating  them.  On  those 
principles,  both  as  regards  their  Christian  and  their  Oriental 
theosophic  element,  the  Gnostics  must  have  believed  that  they 
found  in  Plato  intimations  of  the  truth  indeed,  but  that  they 
still  missed  the  true  light  which  was  to  illuminate  the  history  of 
the  universe.  To  Plotinus,  no  doubt,  regarding  this  new  ten- 
dency from  his  peculiar  position  as  a  Greek  philosopher,  it  must 
have  seemed,  in  respect  both  to  what  was  true  and  what  was 
&lse  in  it,  a  declension  from  the  old  healthy  enlightenment  of 
the  Greeks,  and  wholly  repugnant  to  Hellenic  sobriety.  He 
saw  in  it  a  contagious,  fanatical  turn  of  thinking,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  men's  minds  and  rendered  them  incapable 
ofappreciating  arguments  from  reason.*  In  Plotinus  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Platonic  principle  to  the  Gnosis  on  ohe  hand  is 
directed  against  Christianity  itself,  against  the  Christian  ele- 
ment admitted  by  the  Gnostics  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  coin- 
cides with  the  resistance  which  the  Christian  principle  itself 
would  make  to  the  Gnosis ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
what  Plotinus  says  in  this  respect  with  the  similar  strictures 
made  by  Christian  antagonists  of  the  Gnostic  heresy. 

In  respect  to  the  former  line  of  controversy,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice,  first  of  all,  his  opposition  to  the  teleological  argu' 
ment.  Though  it  may  have  found  a  place  in  the  original 
Platonism,  which  was  not  rigidly  carried  out  to  all  its  conse- 
quences, yet  it  is  wholly  excluded  by  the  more  severe  and 
systematic  deduction  of  the  Neo- Platonic  Monadism.K    No-  f 

*  The  statement  of  Plotinus,  that  the  ancients  have  advanced  many 
better  things  on  spiritual  matters,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  such  as 
have  not  been  carried  away  by  the  delusion  now  spreading  among 
men  (70?;  fih  V^atTetirvfiwit  rhv  Iv'iBhvruv  tii  avB^Mirovs  airxrviv),  suggests 
the  question  whether  by  this  d«-aT»»  is  to  be  understood  the  spreading 
Gnosis,  or  the  still  more  widely  spreading  Christianity.  If  the  latter, 
then,  as  this  would  be  the  only  passage  in  which  he  has  attacked  Chris- 
tiani^,  it  would  be  sinfi;ular  that  he  should  have  done  so  but  once,  and 
then  in  so  vague  and  indefinite  a  manner.  We  must  then  ascribe  it  to 
his  indulgence  to  a  religion  which  may  have  had  its  followers  among 
his  immediate  friends.  Other  polemical  allusions,  bearing  against 
Christianity  generally,  have  indeed  been  found  by  Creuzer  in  his 
review  of  the  edition  of  Heigl,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1834,11., 
and  by  Baur,  in  his  investigations  of  this  book  of  Plotinus,  in  his 
History  of  Gnosticism,  p.  418,  &c.  Yet  1  cannot  agree  with  the  latter 
in  seeing  such  allusions  in  all  the  passages  he  quotes  for  this  end. 

t  So  I  think  I  mav  call  the  system  of  Plotinus,  iiotwixYiStat\^m^  \ft& 

1>2 
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thing  is  here  admitted  but  the  immanent  necessity  of  the 
notion,  in  its  evolution  from  the  Absolute  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  all  being.  The  teleological  motive  in  the  operation  of 
spiritual  powers,  which  the  Gnosis  recognised,  as  well  as  the 
substitution  of  this  transitive  action  in  place  of  the  immanent 
necessity  of  a  process  of  development,  must  have  appeared  to 
Plotinus  an  anthropopathic  falsification  of  the  votyra,  by  trans- 
ferring the  notion  of  the  end  and  of  the  thereby  determined 
beginning  of  an  action,  taken  from  human  and  temporal 
relations,  to  an  order  of  things  placed  above  and  beyond  these 
categories.  *  Accordingly  it  seemed  to  him  ridiculous  that 
they  should  transfer  to  the  Demiurge  the  relation  of  the  human 
artist  to  his  work,  and  say  he  created  the  world  for  his  own 
glory.  I  The  Gnostics,  however,  whom  we  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  first  class,  would  by  no  means  spurn  such  a  comparison 
and  analogy ;  but  knew  how  to  make  a  very  good  use  of  them 
on  their  own  principles,  by  which  they  sought  to  show  how  the 
highest  stage  of  Being  copied  itself  in  all  the  succeding  steps. 

Again,  Plotinus,  agreeably  to  his  hypothesis  of  the  im- 
manent necessity  of  the  mundane  process  of  development^  in 
which  everything  occupied  the  precise  place  which  belonged  to 
it  as  a  part,  Regarded  the  great  question  on  which  the  Gnostics 
bestowed  so  much  labour — whence  are  imperfection  and  evil — 
as  not  less  absurd  than  the  answers  which  they  gave  to  that 
question.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  fall  must  have 
appeared  to  him  in  the  same  light  on  the  principles  of  his  own 
monadistic  scheme  of  the  universe. 

He  says  of  the  Gnostics,  that,  striving  to  rise  above  reason, 
they  had  fallen  below  it ;  J  a  proposition,  however,  which, 
understood  according  to  the  principles  of  Plotinus,  tells  not 
only  against  the  fanciful  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  but  also 
against  the  Christian  notion  of  revelation,  and  against  the 
Christian  idea  of  divine  grace. 

In  the  following  case,  too,  Plotinus'  objection  to  the  Gnostic 
scheme  would  also  bear  against  the  Christian  doctrine.     He 

doctrine  of  the  wx*),  for  he  regards  it  as  having  no  positive  existence,  but 
only  forms  the  boundary  of  all  being. 

*  To  Bs  ^M  rl  iToirtffi  xoffAo*,  rttifrov  taT  iia  rl  'urrt  ^^vx*'  i  ^^'  ^'^  ^^  *  ^*f~ 
ftiovoyog  iToino'tfj  "O  TpuroM  fiiv  ai(X*i^  Xctftfiayovvuv  \9t)  reiu    d.u. 

f  TiXolov  Tolvet  rifjuiro,  xeu  fAtru^t^ovrw  it^ro  t£v  dyaXfMtTOTotSv  reiv  ivrm;S«. 
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represents  it  as  very  absurd  in  the  Gnostics  to  presume  to 
exalt  themselves  above  the  great  heavenly  bodies,  calling  their 
own  souls  and  those  of  the  worst  men  immortal  and  divine ; 
while  in  the  stars,  whose  regular  courses  manifested  the  pre- 
sence of  a  soul  acting  without  disturbance  in  obedience  to 
invariable  laws,  they  could  see  nothing  but  perishable  matter.* 
To  Plotinus  the  soul  of  man  appeared  vastly  inferior  to  that 
which  resided  in  those  great  heavenly  bodies,  always  remain- 
ing like  itself,  and  exempt  from  all  change  and  all  passion. 

Though  the  charge  of  pride,  which  Plotinus  brought  against 
the  Gnostics,  was,  in  one  view  of  it,  the  same  which  was  urged 
on  the  side  of  paganism  generally  against  the  whole  Christian 
scheme,  yet  in  another  view,  where  he  complained  of  the 
arrogance  and  superciliousness  of  the  Gnostics,  and  found  in 
them  nothing  like  humility,  he  might  perhaps  be  arguing  in 
agreement  with  the  Christian  principle  itself.  "  Men  without 
understanding,"  says  he,  "  are  taken  by  such  discourses,  in  which 
they  are  told  all  at  once,  *  You  shall  be  not  only  better  than  all 
men,  but  even  than  all  gods  ;'  for  pride  is  great  in  man  ;  and 
he  who  before  thought  meanly  of  himself,  and  classed  himself 
with  ordinary  mortals,  "f  begins  to  be  puffed  up  when  he  hears 
it  said,  '  Thou  art  a  son  of  God,  but  the  others,  whom  you 
admire,  are  not  such ;  for  what  they  have  received  from  the 
fiithers,  what  they  reverence,  is  not  tlie  right  doctrine ;  but 
thou  art  higher  than  the  very  heavens,  even  without  labouring 
for  it.'  "  %  In  this  charge  of  arrogance  against  the  Gnostics, 
as  boasting  of  their  loftier  pneumatic  origin  and  nature, 
Irenaeus  also  agreed,  when  he  says  of  them,§  "  Whoever  joins 
them  is  at  once  puffed  up ;  thinks  himself  neither  in  heaven 
nor  on  earth,  but  to  belong  already  to  the  Pleroma,  and  struts 
about  full  of  pride."  Here  we  see  the  unspeculative  church- 
father  and  the  pagan  philosopher  perfectly  agreeing  in  attacking 
the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Gnostics.  And  yet  it  may  be  a^iked 
whether  Plotinus  must  not  on  his  principles  have  judged  pre- 

*  Ol/Si  TTivfAtv  avTuv  ^wxfl*  etBeivarev  ko)  Buav  Xiytiv  xett  r^v  ruv  <pxvkoTcc' 
TAr»  d.v^pu'Tuv,  Toy  3f  ov^et})ov  ^dvret  zat  ra  \Kt7  ciffr^et  fivt  rnt  oLBaveirov  xixoivu- 

f  'O  'jr^ori^ov  raTtivof  xai  fiir^ios  xu)  l^iurtis  oivii^.  From  this  combiua- 
tioD  of  homogcDeous  predicates,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  raTuvdi  refers  here 
to  meanness  of  condition,  and  that  this  passage  cannot  be  reckoned  with 
those  in  which  a  blow  is  aimed  against  the  Christian  notion  of  humility. 

J    KpuTTuv  xa)  rtv  glfeci.j,  ev^tv  9rofnffoiS'  §   Lib.  111.  C  \b. 
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cisely  in  the  same  way  of  the  Christians,  who  gloried  in 
having  become,  through  grace,  the  children  of  God,  and 
despised  the  religion  and  civilization  handed  down  to  them  from 
the  fathers  ; — whether,  in  writing  that  passage,  he  was  not,  at 
the  same  time,  thinking  of  the  Christians  as  a  body. 

Plotinus  (who  does  not  distinguish  the  several  parties  among 
the  Gnostics)*  referring  to  those  who  maintained  an  absolute 
opposition  between  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme  God,  as 
well  as  between  the  two  orders  of  world,  says  that  their  doc- 
trine led  to  the  same  practical  result  as  the  principles  of  the 
Epicurean  school,  which  denied  everything  divine,  and  made 
pleasure  the  supreme  good.  For  were  it  true  that  this  world 
is  so  utterly  alienated  from  all  that  is  godlike,  that  the  latter 
cannot  reveal  or  realize  itself  in  it,  it  would  follow  that  nothing 
remained  for  a  man  but  to  serve  interest  and  pleasure, t  if 
his  own  moral  nature  did  not  teach  him  better  than  such  a 
system.J  Justly  also  does  he  ascribe  to  their  fundamental 
principles  the  absence  in  all  their  systems  of  a  theory  of 
morals,§  and  he  sums  up  with  these  remarks : — "  To  say, 
'  Look  to  God,'  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  we  are  taught 
how  we  may  be  able  to  look  away  to  him  ;  for  what  hinders 

*  Baur  has  acknowledged  this.  See  his  work,  just  mentioned,  p.  446. 
In  respect  to  the  theoretical  part — the  speculative  view  of  the  universe — 
the  majority  of  the  allusions  in  Plotinus  are  doubtless  to  the  great  Valen- 
tinian  branch  of  ^the  Gnostic  system.  In  this  I  agree  with  Baur.  In 
respect  to  the  practical  part,  the  attack  seems  to  be  directed  for  the  most 
part  against  the  purely  Dualistic  and  antinomian  views.  In  fact.  Por- 
phyry, the  disciple  of  Plotinus,  combats  this  tendency  in  his  work  on 
"  Abstinence  from  animal  food.*'  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  book  which 
may  not  be  suflSciently  explained  on  this  hypothesis, — nothing  which,  as 
Baur  supposes,  could  refer  directly  to  the  sect  of  Marcion.  In  reference 
to  the  latter,  Plotinus  would  not  have  passed  over  without  notice  the 
strictly  moral  spirit  which  pervaded  his  sect.  The  preeminently  prac- 
tical tendency  of  Marcion  was  in  no  sense  calculated  to  bring  on  a 
collision  between  his  school  and  the  New  Platonists.  It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  however,  that  Porphyry  names  none  of  the  Gnostics  who  are 
known  to  us,  but  others  who  are  wholly  unknown.  With  the  works,  too, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  immense  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  Gnostics  mentioned  by  him,  we  are  totally  anacquainted.  Perhaps 
we  might  obtain  more  accurate  information  of  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis 
if  these  works  were  in  our  hands. 

f  "Iva  fAfiSiv  KCtXov  ivravBet  iri  o(pBuri  uTei^ov. 
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ooe,  it  might  be  said,  from  looking  to  God,  though  lie  should 
neiUier  abBtain  from  pleasure  nor  moderate  his  anger ;  since, 
sorely,  men  may  remember  the  name  of  God  at  the  very  time 
that  they  abandon  themselves  to  their  passions.  Virtue, 
which  goes  right  forward  to  its  end  and  dwells  in  the  soul 
with  wisdom  for  its  companion,  enables  me  to  meditate  on 
God.  But  when,  without  true  virtue,  God  is  named,  it  is  only 
an  enxpty  name." 

The  moBt  convenient  basis  for  a  classification  of  the  Gnostic 
sects  is  furnished  by  our  remarks  on  the  more  important  differ- 
ences among  them.  They  wiU  best  be  referred  to  different 
classes  according  as  they  adopted  a  sterner  or  a  milder  form  of 
Dualism ;  according  as  they  represented  the  Demiurge  as  a 
being  altogether  alien  from  and  opposed  to  the  Supreme  God, 
or  only  as  subordinate  to  him  and  acting  even  in  the  ante- 
Christian  period  as  his  unconscious  organ ;  according  as  they 
acknowlec^^ed  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  worlds,  between  God's  revelation  in  nature,  in  history, 
and  Christianity — the  identity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  belonging  to  the  same  unity  of  the  theocratic  development 
— or  d^ed  all  this,  and  asserted  an  absolute  contrariety  in 
these  several  respects.  In  short,  we  may  divide  the  Gnostic 
sects  into  two  classes— one  attached,  the  other  opposed,  to 
Judaism.  If,  however,  we  do  not  always  find  the  antithesis  so 
sharply  defined  in  the  facts  as  it  is  presented  in  the  concep- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  observe  many  shades  of  transition 
from  the  stiff  and  rigid  form  of  contrast  down  to  the  more 
flowing  and  evanescent  shapes,  this  is  precisely  what  might  be 
expected  in  such  a  time  of  ferment  and  confusion — the  same 
thing,  in  fact,  which  occurs  in  other  more  decided  instances  of 
contrariety.  It  furnishes,  therefore,  no  objection  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  division. 

As  the  first  contrasts  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  Christi- 
anity came  from  its  birthplace  in  Judaism,  this  is  also  true  of 
the  Gnosis,  even  though  the  latter  subsequently  developed 
itself  into  a  direct  opposition  to  Judaism.  We  have,  in  fact, 
already  observed,  among  the  Judaizing  sects  themselves. 
Gnostic  elements  attributable  to  the  mystical,  theosophical, 
or  speculative  tendencies  existing  among  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ingly many  phenomena  may  present  themselves,  of  which  we 
shall  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  ascribe  them  to  Judaizing  or  to 
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Gnostic  sects.  And  as  these  phenomena  belong  to  the  com- 
mon element  of  both)  and  constitute  transition  points  between 
them,  we  may  be  in  one  sense  right,  whether  we  close 
with  them  the  development  of  the  Judaizing  sects,  or  make 
them  the  opening  of  the  development  of  the  Gnostic  sects. 
When,  however,  a  phenomenon  presents  itself  which  in  spirit 
and  character  belongs  to  a  fundamentally  Jewish  cast  of 
thought,  though  it  may  seem  to  contain  individual  elements 
of  Gnosticism,  we  shall  notwithstanding  be  obliged  to  refer  it  to 
the  fonner  system.  Wherever  certain  tendencies  or  ideas  pre- 
dominate in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  period,  they 
inevitably  become  mixed  up  with  all  that  in  any  way  offers  a 
rallying  point  for  them,  even  though  in  other  respects  it  con- 
stitutes quite  an  opposite  tendency.  This  holds  good  of  the 
religious  direction  which  shows  itself  in  the  Clementines.* 
Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  individual  ideas,  closely 
akin  to  Gnosticism,  are  to  be  found  in  this  work,  yet  the 
desire  to  simplify  the  doctrine  of  faith — the  dogma  of  a 
primitive  religion,  simply  restored  by  Moses  and  Christ ;  the 
purely  Jewisli  conception  of  TritrriQ  ;  the  prominence  given  to 
outward  works,  the  assertion  of  their  meritoriousness,  and  the 
predominant  tendency  to  the  outward  and  practical  life, — 
points  which  the  Gnostic  himself  would  ascribe  to  the  psychical 
temperament,  incapable  of  receiving  the  Gnosis ; — all  this  is 
too  characteristically  distinctive  of  the  Jewish  position,  as 
opposed  to  the  Gnosis,  to  leave  a  doubt  under  which  categOTy 
we  ought  to  place  this  phenomenon.  And  at  the  same  time 
the  work  itself  assumes  a  polemical  attitude  against  Gnosticism, 
of  which  this  work  makes  Simon  Magus  the  representative. 
We  must  therefore  view  the  Clementines  not  merely  as  not 
belonging  to  Gnosticim,  but  as  representing  the  extreme  of  the 
Jewish  position,  the  direct  contrast  to  the  system  of  Marcion. 
The  extreme  point  of  Judaism  in  the  Clementines,  and  the  one 
most  directly  opposed  to  the  Marcionitic  heresy,  we  consider  to 

*  I  must  explain  myself  where  I  diflfer  on  this  point  from  Dr.  Banr. 
The  way  in  which  we  difiFer  in  our  division  of  the  Gnostic  sects  is  con- 
nected, indeed,  with  our  different  modes  of  apprehending  the  entire  system 
of  Gnosticism ;  and  this  difiFerence  again,  with  the  fundamental  one  of 
our  theological  principles.  I  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  enter  any 
farther  into  the  polemics  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  grounds  for 
jDj  own  development  of  the  subject  lie  in  that  development  itself. 
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be  this : — they  recognise  in  Christianity  nothing  that  is  new ; 
Christianity,  according  to  them,  is  only  a  restoration  of  the  pure 
religion  of  Moses.  So  far  as  the  main  question  in  the  Cle- 
mentines relates  to  the  restoration  of  a  simple,  monotheistic, 
primitive  religion, — and  Judaism  is  entirely  stripped  by  them 
of  its  prophetic  element, — ^we  see  in  this  work  a  precursor  of 
Mohammedanism  rather  than  a  form  of  the  manifestation  of 
Gnosticism. 

But  while  we  must  adopt  this  division  of  the  Gnostics  into 
two  main  classes,  we  may  at  the  same  time  adopt  a  twofold 
modification  of  the  second  anti-Judaistic  tendency.  Either 
Christianity  was  presented  by  it  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  in  closer  connection  with 
paganism,  though  not  with  its  mythology,  but  simply  with  the 
speculative  element  of  Hellenism ;  or,  secondly,  Christianity 
was  severed  from  all  connection  with  earlier  systems,  so  as  to 
appear  in  its  complete  elevation  above  all  that  went  befctre  it, 
and  in  majesty  throwing  all  its  predecessors  in  eclipse,  and  so 
as  to  be  free  from  all  liability  to  corruption  by  retaining  any 
elements  of  a  preceding  stage  of  culture.  The  first  shape  of 
anti-Judaistic  Gnosticism,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  Christianity 
iato  union  with  paganism  much  more  than  with  Judaism,  must 
have  tended  to  endanger  the  theistic  principle  itself  as  opposed 
to  that  of  natural  religion,  and  consequently  to  prove  most 
injurious  to  the  character  of  its  Christian  element.  The 
second,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  come  into  collision  with 
the  spirit  of  Gnosticism  itself,  by  which  it  is  on  one  side 
attracted  to  a  purely  Christian  interest,  which,  however  mis- 
apprehended, still  animated  it.* 

After  these  general  remarks  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  several  Gnostic  sects  in  detail ;  and  following  the  classifi- 
cation which  has  appeared  the  most  appropriate,  we  shall 
speak  first  of  those  Gnostic  sects  which,  attaching  themselves 
to  Judaism,  insisted  on  a  gradual  development  of  the  Theocracy 
from  an  original  foundation  of  it  in  the  human  race. 

♦  I  readily  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  that  I  should,  perhaps, 
not  have  adopted  this  new  modification  of  the  division  offered  in  my 
genetic  development,  and  in  the  first  edition  of  my  Church  History,  but 
for  Dr.  Baur's  strictures  ou  my  origiual  classification. 
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Partictdar  Sects. 

1.   Gnostic  Sects  attttching  themselves  to  Judaism, 
CEBINTHU8. 

Cerinthus  is  best  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  Judaizing  and  the  Gnostic  sects. 
To  him  the  remark  formerly  made  applies  in  all  its  force, 
and  in  his  case  it  may  well  be  disputed  whether  he  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  former  or  latter  class  of  these  sects ; 
for  in  him,  as  has  been  already  shown,  elements  alike  of 
Ebionism  and  of  Gnosticism  are  found  united.  Accordingly, 
even  among  the  ancients  opposite  reports  respecting  his  doc- 
trine have  been  given  from  opposite  points  of  view,  according 
as  the  Gnostic  or  the  Judaizing  element  was  exclusively  insisted 
upon.*  And  the  dispute  on  this  point  has  been  kept  up  even 
to  modem  times.  In  point  of  chronology,  too,  Cerinthus 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  principle  in  its  transiticm 
from  Judaism  to  Gnosticism ;  for  he  made  his  appearance  in 
Asia  Minor  nearly  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  whai, 
after  the  Pharisaic  Judaism  had  first  mixed  itself  up  with 
Christianity,  the  tendencies  allied  to  Essenism  quickly  followed. 
Since  even  as  early  as  in  the  epistles  which  St.  Paul  wrote 
during  his  first  imprisonment  we  find  indications  of  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  phenomenon,  we  have  no  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  tradition  (which  can  be  traced  back  to  disciples 
of  St.  John  himself )  on  the  credit  of  which  Irenseus  asserts 
that  Cerinthus  was  a  contemporary  of  this  apostle,  and  was 
opposed  by  him.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  what  Theo- 
doret  reports,!  that  Cerinthus  began  to  teach  in  Alexandria, 
and,  having  received  his  first  impulse  from  the  theology  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  drawn  from  them  the  germs  of  his 
doctrine,  made  his  appearance  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  somewhat 
later  time. 

We  detect  the  Jewish  principle  in  Cerinthus  when  he  sup- 

*  To  the  Gnostic,  by  Irenseus,  in  whose  account,  however,  the  Juda- 
izing  element  occasionally  shines  through  ; — to  the  Judaizing  element, 
by  the  presbyter  Caius  at  Rome,  and  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  their  several  statements  which  are  preserved  by  Eusebius. 

t  Hseret.  fab.  II.  3. 
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poses  an  infinite  gulf  between  God  and  the  world ;  and  here 
comes  in  the  hypothesis  of  numberless  intermediate  beings  or 
angels,  of  lower  and  higher  orders  of  spirits,  to  fill  up  this 
chasm.    In  truth,  the  doctrine  of  the  different  ranks  of  angels 
assumed  a  verj  prominent  place  in  the  later  Jewish  theology. 
By  the  instrumentality  of  such  angels,  Cerinthus  taught,  God 
had  created  this  world;  for  it  seemed  to  him  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  God  that  He  should  come  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  a  world  so  alien  from  His  own  essence.* 
At  the  head  of  these  angels  he  placed  one  who,  in  his  whole 
activity  at  this  stage  of  existence,  and  in  his  relation  to  this 
lower  world,  was  to  represent  the  Supreme  God,  and  with- 
out knowing  him  to  serve  as  an   instrument   of  his   will.f 
Cerinthus  adhered  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Mosaic  law  was 
given  by  the  ministration  of  angels;  and  this   doctrine  he 
employed  in  the  way  already  noticed,  to  designate,  together 
with  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism,  its  subordinate  character. 
The  angel,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  angelic  host,  he  may 
perhaps  have  regarded  as  preeminently  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  as  the  being  through  whom  the  Supreme  God 
revealed  himself  to  them.     Beyond  him  the  Jewish  people, 

*  Philo,  too,  thought  it  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  nature  of  man, 
the  higher  element,  proceeding  immediately  from  God,  and  the  lower, 
which  was  formed  by  inferior  spirits, — vid.  De  mundi  opificio,  s.  24 : 
and  this  notion  finds  something  to  fix  itself  on  in  Plato  (Timaeus,  T.  IX. 
p.  326,  ed.  Bipont.),  where  he  says  the  eternal,  the  godlike  in  man 
proceeds  from  the  Supreme  God  himself,  the  mortal  from  the  subordinate 
gods, — to  them  was  to  be  ascribed  the  d^avetref)  ^vvirov  rpo<rv(p(tmn.  The 
doctrine,  too,  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see,  worked  out  and  completed  by 
the  Gnostics,  respecting  the  different  elements  in  human  nature,  which 
sprang  in  part  from  the  Supreme  God,  and  partly  from  the  Demiurge, 
may  have  rested  on  the  same  basis. 

t  Thus  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus,  as  exhibited  by 
Irenaeus,  lib.  I.  c.  26 :  "  Non  a  primo  Deo  factum  esse  mundum  docuit, 
sed  a  virtute  quadam  valde  separata  et  distante  ab  ea  principal itate  quaj 
est  super  universa,  et  ignorante  eum,  qui  est  super  omnia,  Deum."  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  Irenseus  transferred  to  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus 
the  character  of  the  later  Gnosis,  with  which  he  was  more  familiar,  and 
thus  attributed  to  Cerinthus  what  really  did  not  belong  to  him.  But  it 
is  at  least  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  context  of  his  system,  and 
is  confirmed  when  we  compare  it  with  other  Gnostic  systems,  to  suppose 
that  he  conceived  one  of  the  angels  to  be  ruler  over  this  stage  of  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  designated  him  particularly  as  the  fashioner  of  the 
world. 
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as  a  body,  were  never  able  to  rise ;  although  a  small  number  of 
enlightened  individuals,  the  spiritual  nucleus  of  the  Israelitish 
people,  formed  an  exception.  The  multitude  believed  that  in 
him  they  possessed  and  worshipped  the  Supreme  God  Himself. 
In  like  manner,  from  the  great  mass  of  th6  Jews — who  were 
designed  objectively  to  represent  the  type  of  God's  people, 
but  who  possessed  only  an  indirect  knowledge  of  God  according 
as  He  had  presented  himself  in  outward  revelation  and  in  his 
works  generally,  or  in  his  Logos ;  or  else  considered  the  Logos 
to  be  the  Supreme  God  himself,  and  whose  God  was  the 
Logos — Philo  had  distinguished  those  who  had  soared  beyond 
all  that  is  mediate  and  positive  to  an  immediate  contact  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  Absolute,  the  wv,  or  the  ov  itself,  whose  God 
is  the  Supreme  God  himself.*  In  those  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  where,  after  an  angel  had  spoken,  God  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking  himself.  Gen.  xxxi.  13,  Philo  found  pre- 
sented that  subordinate  position  of  religious  development 
at  which  the  angel,  through  whom  God  reveals  himself,  is 
considered  to  be  God  himself;  or  at  which,  rather,  in  con- 
descension to  its  weakness,  God  reveals  himself  in  the  form  of 
an  angel ;  just  as,  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  He  becomes 
a  man  to  men,  and  condescends  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  like- 
ness of  man.  Such  are  those  who  confound  God  as  he  mani- 
fests himself  in  his  works  with  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  in  his 
essence  ;  like  persons  who  imagine  that,  in  the  reflected  image 
of  tlie  sun,  they  have  its  essence  itself.f  From  such  repre- 
sentations the  Gnostic  theories  may  have  originated ;  although, 
by  holding  fast  to  the  side  of  fact  and  reality,  they  differ  from 
the  common  Alexandrian  theology,  in  which  the  Platonic  and 
ideal  elements  predominated  in  a  far  greater  degree. 

The  Christology  of  Cerinthus  is  based  on  the  common 
Ebionite  way  of  thinking.  His  notions  as  to  what  Jesus  was 
up  to  the  time  of  his  inauguration  to  the  office  of  Messiah, 
appear  to  have  been  similar  to  what  we  found  among  that 

i  «rj**T«;.     Legis  allegor.  1.  III.  s.  73.     See  above,  vol.  I.  p.  79. 

f   Gen.    xxxi.    13.     "Ort    rov    uyyiXou    ro^ov  i^i^xh  *^*    t^  5 «»»?», 

oil  fAira^aXatVf   ^r^og    Triv    rod   fjun^ea  %vvafjtAvou  rov  aA.}}S^  ^tflv  thilv  u^iXtieiv. 

Ku^ecfrs^  ya^  rm  iv^nXtov  av^^hy  ug  riXiOv  ei  fjth   ^uveifisvet  rev  iiXtov  eiuTov  titJt 

ifije't,  ovTui   Kai  thy    rou  Bteu  ilxovet    rev  ayytXov    iturov    Xdyov    eug    avrh 

xareeyiovffsv.    De  somniis,  1.  I.  S.  41. 
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class  of  Ebionites  who  denied  the  supernatural  conception  of 
Christ.  In  common  with  these  he  referred  all  the  divine 
attributes  in  Christ  to  that  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
him  which  accompanied  his  baptism.  The  Holy  Spirit  he 
regarded  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Messiah  (the  irvevfia  Xpiarov), 
as  the  true  heavenly  Christ  himself  (6  &yu}  XpterTog).  By  this 
Spirit  it  was  that  Christ  was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  God,  who  was  before  unknown  to  him.  He  it  was 
too  that  through  Christ  revealed  this  unknown  God,  and  also 
bestowed  on  Christ  the  supernatural  power  of  working  miracles. 
The  lower,  earthly  Messiah  (6  icdrw  Xpien-oc),  the  man  Jesus, 
was  only  the  vehicle  and  organ  of  that  heavenly  Christ  who 
wrought  in  him.  If  Christ  the  crucified  proved  a  stone  of 
stumbling  to  the  common  political  spirit  of  the  Jewish  idea  of 
the  Messiah,  this  same  Jewish  spirit  presents  itself  in  Cerinthus, 
only  under  another  form,  corresponding  to  the  theosophical, 
Magian  turn  of  his  mind.  Cerinthus  could  form  no  conception 
of  the  divinity  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant  and  in  the 
extreme  of  self-humiliation  ;  he  would  acknowledge  no  other 
Messiah  than  one  who  should  manifest  himself  in  splendour — 
none  but  a  glorified  Christ.  The  heavenly  Christ,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus,  was  raised  above  all  suffierinor :  he 
withdrew  from  the  man  Jesus  when  he  was  given  up  to  the 
pains  of  death.  The  very  passion  of  Jesus  proves  that  He 
had  been  forsaken  by  that  higher  Spirit  superior  to  all  pain ; 
for  had  he  remained  united  with  that  Spirit  he  could  not  have 
been  overcome  by  any  force,  nor  subject  to  suffering  or  death. 
Accordingly  it  is  probable  that  Cerinthus  attached  no  influence 
to  his  passion  in.  the  work  of  redemption,  however  he  may 
have  regarded  it  as  an  incontestable  proof  of  that  piety  and 
devotion  to  God  by  which  Jesus  merited  the  highest  reward. 
Consistently  with  his  whole  theory  he  must  have  supposed 
that  the  higher  Christ  now  united  himself  again  with  Jesus, 
who  had  proved  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  Supreme  God 
under  all  sufferings,  and  that  by  Him  he  was  awakened  from 
death  and  exalted  to  heaven.  But  we  are  without  information 
as  to  the  further  development  of  his  ideas.  According  to  a 
statement  of  Epiphanius  he  denied  the  resurrection  ;  and  in 
this  case  we  must  suppose  some  such  conclusion  of  his  theory 
as  this :  The  higher  Christ  was  not  again  to  unite  himself 
with  the  man  Jesus  until  he  should  establish  him  a  victorious 
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sovereign  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  with  him  quicken 
all  the  faithful  to  share  in  his  trimnph.  The  statement,  how- 
ever, of  Epiphanius,  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  for  as  he  w^t  oq 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  everywhere  to 
encounter  the  followers  of  Cerinthus,  it  is  possible  he  may 
have  been  led  by  1  Cor.  xv.  to  impute  to  the  latter  an  opinion 
which  in  fact  he  never  held. 

Cerinthus  agreed  toith  ike  JEbionites,  again,  in  maintaining, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  continual  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
even  on  Chrbtians.  He  may,  perhaps,  have  held  that  Judaism, 
in  its  highest  sense,  which  was  not  clear  even  to  the  angels 
who  gave  the  law,  the  *lovdaitTfws  vyevfiaTiKog  (heavenly 
things  typified  by  the  earthly),  had  been  first  revealed  by  the 
heavenly  Christ;  but  that  nevertheless  the  earthly  shadow 
was  still  to  continue,  until  the  triumphant  advent  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  or  the  beginning  of  the  new  and  heStvenly 
order  of  things.  But  since.  £piphanius  says  of  him  that  he 
adhered  in  part  to  Judaism,  and  as  this  is  a  matter  which  it 
is  not  probable  that  Epiphanius  would  have  invented,*  we 
may  conclude  that  Cerinthus  did  not  look  upon  everything  in 
Judaism  as  equally  divine ;  but  that,  perhaps,  like  the  author 
of  the  Clementines,  and  many  of  the  Jewish  mystic  sects,  he 
distinguished  an  original  Judaism  from  its  later  corruptions, 
and  that  he  insisted  on  the  continued  obligation  of  only  that 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law  which  he  acknowledged  as  belong- 
ing to  the  former. 

As  an  intermediate  link  and  point  of  transiticm  between  the 
earthly  and  the  new,  heavenly,  and  eternal  cmier  of  the  world, 
Cerinthus,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Jewish  theologians, 
taught  that  there  would  be  a  happy  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  when  Jesus,  having,  through  the  power  of  the  heavenly 
Christ  united  with  him,  triumphed  over  every  enemy,  would 
reign  in  the  glorified  Jerusalem,  the  central  point  of  the 
glorified  earth.  It  was  inferred  from  Ps.  xc.  4,  literally 
understood,  that,  as  a  thousand  years  is  with  God  as  one  day, 

*  n^eg^X*'*  '''V  *louioiifffAS  ai^o  fiifvs,  Undonbtedly  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  Epiphanius  meant  to  denote  in  this  way  a  partial  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  rites.  As  it  was  his  object  in  these  words  to  distinguish  Cerin- 
thus from  Carpocrates,  who  rejected  Judusm,  the  phrase  might  be 
understood  of  a  partial  recognition  of  Judaism  as  a  divine  institution,— 
parlial,  so  fax  at  least  as  he  made  angels  only  its  authors. 
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le  world  ^would  continue  in  its  existing-  condition  for  six 
lousand  years,  and  at  the  end  of  this  earthly  period  of  the 
rorld  would    follow,  on  the  earth,  a  thouusand  years  of  sab- 
baths of    uninterrupted   blessedness   for  the  righteous,  now 
lelivered    from   all  their  conflicts.     It  may  be  a  question, 
ndeed,  w^hether  he  entertained  such  gross  and  sensual  notions 
3f  this  millenial  sabbath  as  Caius  and  Dionysius  imputed  to 
him;  for   such  views  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  his 
system  as  a  whole.     He  spoke  indeed  of  a  wedding-feast — an 
image  then  conmionly  employed  to  signify  the  blessed  union 
of  the  Messiah  with  His  saints  ;*  but  on  such  an  image  any 
one  who  was  both  unfamiliar  with  the  figurative  language  of 
the  lElast,  and   interpreted  his   language  under  the  bias  of 
unfriendly  feelings,  might  easily  put  a  wrong  construction. 
Dionysius  indeed  says  that,  in  speaking  of  festivals  and  sacri- 
fices, he  was  only  seeking  to  veil  his  own  gross  and  sensual 
notions.'!'     But  what  warrant  had  he  for  such  an  assertion  ? 
If  Cerinthus  had  really  taught  such  a  grossly  sensual  Chiliasra, 
there  would  be  in  this  something  so  repugnant  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  Gnosticism,  and  so  strongly  tending  to  the  Jewish 
point  of  view,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  rank  him  with 
the  Judaists  rather  than  with  the  Gnostics. 

Basilides. 

From  Cerinthus  we  pass  to  Basilides,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century.  In  all  probability  Alexandria 
was  the  principal  seat  of  his  labours — the  stamp  of  the 
Jewish- Alexandrian  training  is  too  strongly  marked  to  be 
mistaken,  both  in  him  and  in  his  son  Isidore,^  whose  very 
name  denotes  his  Egyptian  origin.  The  statement  of  Epi- 
phanius,  however,  that  Syria,  the  conunon  birthplace  of  the 
Gnostic  systems,  was  also  the  native  land  of  Basilides,  Ls  not 

*  The  Gnostics  also  described  the  blessedness  of  the  ^nufutruoh  when 
received  into  the  Pleroma,  under  the  image  of  a  wedding^easty  of  a 
marriage  between  the  ^ttrfi^  and  the  ^•^U,  the  spiritual  natures  and  the 
angels  (see  below^.  Thus  m  Heracleon,  *<  oivei^avfis  n  i*  y»(ju^t"  cited  by 
Ong.  in  Joann.  T.  X.  s.  14. 

t  Euseb.  hist,  eccles.  lib.  III.  c.  28. 

X  The  name,  however,  is  a  singular  one  for  the  son  ot  a  person  of 
Jewish  descent. 
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in  itself  improbable,  though  not  absolutely  certain.  The 
dogmas  of  emanation  and  of  dualism  formed  the  groundwork 
of  his  system.  At  the  head  of  the  world  of  emanations  he 
placed  that  un revealed  God  who  is  exalted  above  all  con- 
ception or  designation.*  The  transition  between  this  incom- 
prehensible first  principle  and  all  the  following  evolutions  of 
life  was  the  unfolding  of  the  former  into  its  several  self- 
individualizing  powers,  into  so  many  names  of  the  Ineffable. 
Man  can  conceive  of  God  only  after  the  analogy  of  his  oum 
mind;  and  this  analogy  is  based  on  an  objective  truth,  since 
the  mind  of  man  is  God's  image.  On  this  rests  the  truth 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  intellectual  process  by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  formation  of  our  conceptions  of  the  dSvine  attri- 
butes, and  which  also  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  several  con- 
ceptions themselves.  But  the  Gnostic,  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing the  objective  and  subjective,  transferred  this  to  the 
development  of  objective  existence  out  of  the  divine,  primal 
essence.  In  order  to  the  production  of  life  he  conceived  it 
was  necessary  that  the  being  who  includes  all  perfection  in 
himself  should  evolve  out  of  himself  the  several  attributes 
which  express  the  idea  of  absolute  perfection ;  but,  in  place 
of  abstract,  notional  attributes,  unsuited  to  the  Oriental  views, 
he  substituted  living,  self-subsistent,  ever  active,  hypostatised 
powers:  first,  the  intellectual  powers,  the  mind  {vovq),  the 
reason  (Xoyog),  the  thinking  power  {<l>p6yijaig)y  wisdom 
(ao(j>ia) ;  next,  might  {dvvafjLig),  whereby  God  accomplishes 
the  purposes  of  his  wisdom ;  and  lastly  the  moral  attribtUes, 
without  which  God's  almighty  power  is  never  exerted,  namely, 
holiness  or  moral  perfection  (diKaioavvri),  where  the  term  is 
to  be  understood  according  to  its  Hellenistic  and  Hebrew 
meaning,  and  not  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  our  word 
righteousness,-^  Next  to  moral  perfection  follows  inward 
tranquillity,  peace  {elprjyrj),  which,  as  Basilides  rightly  judged, 
can  exist  only  in  connection  with  holiness:  and  this  peace, 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  Basilides  employed  the  word  ttxatovwui^  ac- 
cording to  the  Hellenistic  and  Hebrew  usage,  to  denote  moral  perfection; 
while  the  other  Gnostics,  especially  those  of  the  second  class,  used  this 
word  to  denote  a  moral  quality  only  in  which  there  was  more  or  less  of 
defect, — ^the  notion  of  justice  or  righteousness  in  its  more  restrictec* 
sense.    (See  below.) 
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which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  divine  life,  concludes  the 
evolution  of  life  within  God  himself.*  The  number  seven 
was  to  Basilides,  as  also  to  many  other  theosophists  of  this 
period,  a  sacred  number ;  and  accordingly  those  seven  powers 
(dvtd/ji£ic),  together  with  the  primal  ground  out  of  which  they 
were  evolved,  constituted  in  his  scheme  the  irpwrrf  oycoac,  ihe 
first  octave,  or  root  of  all  existence.  From  this  point  the 
spiritual  life  proceeded  to  evolve  out  of  itself  continually 
numberless  gradations  of  existence,  each  lower  one  being  still 
the  impression,  the  antitype  {ayrirvTrog)  of  the  inunediate 
higher  one. 

We  here  recognise,  for  the  first  time,  that  grand  idea  of 
Gnosticbm,  that,  in  different  degrees  and  under  various  forms 
of  application,  one  law  pervades  all  stages  and  kinds  of  exist- 
ence, 80  that  everything  from  highest  to  lowest  is  governed  by 
a  single  law.  After  such  general  laws  of  the  universe  the  pro- 
founder  investigations  of  science  are  ever  searching,  although 
the  attainment  of  the  end,  'the  complete  resolution  of  the 
problem,  must  be  reserved  for  the  intuition  of  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  There  is  and  ever  will  be  a  desire  to  find  the 
unity  amidst  the  endless  multiplicity  ;  to  recognise  the 
TcoXviroiKiXog  aotpia  in  its  aTrXoViycj  in  the  mirror  of  its  self- 
manifestation. 

If,  from  the^  opinions  of  later  Basil ideans,  as  reported  by 
Irenaeus,  and  from  the  Basilidean  gems  and  amulets,  it  were 
allowable  to  judge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  original  school,  it 
would  appear  that  Basilides,  as  after  the  analogy  of  the  days 
of  the  week  he  taught  that  there  are  seven  homogeneous 
natures  in  each  gradation  of  the  spiiitual  world,  supposed  also 
that  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  such  regions  or 
gradations  of  the  spiritual  woi  Id,  answering  to  the  days  of  the 
year.  This  was  expressed  by  the  mystical  watchword  «ppa£ac, 
formed  after  the  Greek  uiude  of  reckoning  numbers  by  the 

alphabet,  t 

Within  this  emanaf.ion-wor/d  each  was  what  it  ought  to  be 
at  its  own  proper  stage ;  but  from  the  mixture  of  the  godlike 


*  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  24  ;  lib.  II.  c.  16.     C!cm.  Strom,  lib.  IV.  f.  539. 

f  It   may  be   that  this   tiTm,   which  denotes  the  whole  emanation 
i»orld,  as  au  evolution  of  the  Supreme  Essence,  had  some  other  meaning 
besides;  but  every  attempt  to  explain  it  would  be  arbitrary,  since 
certain  data  exist  on  which  to  proceed. 
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and  the  ungodlike  arose  disharmon^r,  which  required  to  be 
again  reduced  to  harmony. 

At  this  point  unfortunately  a  great  hiatus  exists  in  our 
information  of  the  system  of  Basilides.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  followed  the  theory  which  attributed  this  mixture  to  a 
fall  of  a  divine  germ  of  life  into  the  bordering  chaos,  or 
the  one  which  supposed  a  self-active  kingdom  of  evil,  and 
therefore  traced  the  origin  of  this  mixed  world  to  the  attacks 
of  the  latter  on  the  realm  of  light. 

However,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  introductory  remarics,  no 
very  great  importance  can  be  ascribed  to  this  possible  differ- 
ence of  his  original  principles,  as  likely  to  affect  the  particular 
shaping  of  the  system.  In  an  ancient  writing  of  the  fourth 
century,**  words  are  quoted  from  a  work  of  BasilideSjf  in 
which  the  subject  of  discourse  relates  to  a  poor  and  a  rich 
principle ;  the  nature  of  the  poor  being  represented  as  one 
which,  without  root  and  without  place,  has  supervened  and 
obtruded  itself  upon  things. f  These  very  obscure  and  enig- 
matical words  are  indeed  only  a  fragment.  But  when  we 
consider  that  throughout  this  work  of  Basilides,  or  at  least  in 
the  portion  to  which  these  words  form  the  introduction,  the 

*  The  disputation  of  Archelaus  and  Mani,  preserved  in  the  Latin 
translation,  c.  55.  In  Fabricius'  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus, 
f.  193. 

t  Gieseler,  it  is  true,  in  a  review  of  his  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  J. 
1830,  S.  397),  has  denied  that  Basilides  the  Gnostic  is  here  intended. 
But  I  agree  with  Baur,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  religious  system  of  the 
Manicheans,  p,  85,  pronounces  Gieseler*s  arguments  unsatis&ctoir:  The 
qualification,  "  Basilides  antiquior."  can  hardly  imply  that  a  different 
person  was  intended  from  that  Basilides  who  had  been  mentioned  (c  38. 
f.  175)  some  time  previously  in  connection  with  Marcion  and  Valentine; 
for  such  a  comparison  with  a  person  who  had  been  named  so  far  back  is 
too  vague ;  it  would  necessarily  have  been  more  strongly  marked.  The 
*^  antiquior"  may  be  far  better  understood  as  referring  to  the  date  of 
Basilides  as  compared  with  that  of  Mani ;  and  the  "  qutdam"  used  with 
regard  to  a  person  who  had  been  already  named  with  others,  does  not 
strike  me  as  very  singular,  especially  considering  the  general  style  of 
the  writer.  But  when  every  other  allusion  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
Basilides  known  to  us,  can  such  slight  reasons  in  any  case  warrant  us 
to  suppose  another  living  at  the  same  period  and  teaching  the  same 
dualistic  doctrine  ?  The  treatise  of  Basilides  here  cited  is  probably  the 
same  work  with  the  l|»»y»)T/xa,  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers. 

X  Per  parvulam  (here  there  is  probably  a  false  translation  or  a  false 
reading)  divitis  et  pauperis  naturam,  sine  radice  et  sine  loco  rebus  super- 
yeoJentem,  unde  puJlulaverit  indicat. 
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subject  relates  to  the  antagonism  of  a  good  and  evil  principle, 
and  that  afterwards  the  manifestly  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Ormuzd  and  of  Ahriman  is  alluded  to,*  it 
appears  probable  that  those  obscure  introductory  words  con- 
tain only  a  symbolical  designation  of  these  two  principles. 
The  good  principle  is  the  rich,  the  evil  principle  the  poo*  one. 
The  being  "  without  root  and  place"  designates  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  principle,  that  springs  up  all  at  once,  and  mixes 
itself  up  with  the  development  of  existence.  Probably  the 
poor,  in  its  own  meagreness,  was  attracted  by  a  longing  for  the 
riches  which  were  presented  to  its  view,  and  of  which  it  felt 
an  irresistible  desire  to  abstract  something  for  itself.  Basilides 
perhaps  may  have  quoted  the  Persian  doctrine  as  corroborative 
of  his  own  dualistic  theory.  It  would  agree  with  this  view 
of  the  matter  if,  as  stated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  de- 
duced from  a  mixture  of  these  principles  the  foreign  element 
which  united  itself  with  the  godlike  nature  of  man.f     If  the 

♦  Quae  de  bonis  et  malis  etiam  barbari  inquisiverunt.  Here  the  bar- 
ban  are  the  Persians,  for  the  doctrine  immediately  cited  is  evidently  the 
pure  Parsic  doctrine.  The  same  form  of  presentation  may  perhaps  be 
recognised  also  in  the  manner  in  which  Isidorus,  the  son  of  Basilides, 
refers  certain  enigmatical  expressions  of  Pherecides  Syrius  to  a  cope 
stretched  out  in  the  starry  heavens  over  the  realm  of  light,  a  bulwark 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Vid.  Clemens,  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  621 ; 
Orig.  C.  Cels.  1.  VI.  c.  42 ;  Pherecydis  fragmenta,  p.  46,  ed.  Sturz. 

f  Tei^ax*s  »«"  0-6yxv<ris  d^x'*^-  Clemens,  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  408.  Gie- 
seler,  p.  397  of  the  review  mentioned  in  a  former  note,  has  preferred 
the  signification  of  the  word  d^iKOi,  '*  original "  (which  signification, 
indeed,  etymologically,  ii  unquestionably  admits  of),  and  referred  what 
is  here  said  to  the  fell  and  its  consequences.  He  supposes  that 
**  Basilides,  according  to  his  rigid  theory  of  God's  justice,  could  not  permit 
the  human  souls  to  be  thrown  into  these  bonds  of  matter  without  pre- 
vious guilt.*'  But  neither  indeed  would  it  agree  with  such  a  notion  of 
the  strict  rigour  of  justice  to  derive  from  the  fall  this  disturbance  of  the 
divine  in  individuals ;  on  the  contrary,  each  must  atone  for  his  own  sin. 
And  even  if  Basilides  taught,  as  Gieseler  assumes,  that  there  was  a 
mixture  of  the  divine  germ  of  life  with  a  dead  matter  (vkv),  nothing 
would  be  gained  thereby  to  the  advantage  of  the  rigid  theory  of  justice. 
The  souls  would  still  continue  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  an  inevitable 
mischance,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  first  mixture  of  spirit  with  matter 
was  a  consequence  of  guilt,  and  refer  this  mixture  itself  to  a  primitive 
fall  in  the  world  of  spirits.  3ut  even  in  that  case,  what  was  at  first  the 
fruit  of  guilt  would,  in  its  consequences,  be  only  an  inherited  misfortune 
to  the  souls  afterwards  produced.  A  theory  of  justice  so  V\^\^  ^''^V.^ 
narrow  must  generally,  if  it  supposes   a   cosmical  and  YiV"&\.oY\«8i3i3q|( 

il1       ^" 
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charge  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  brings  against  Basilides, 
of  having  deified  the  devil,  might  be  referred  to  his  Dualism, 
this  would  furnish  a  certain  proof  that  he  adopted  the  doctrine 
about  Ahriman  ;*  but  this  accusation  is  not  to  be  so  under- 
stood. It  must  be  considered  as  merely  hypothetical ;  it  con- 
tains nothing  more  than  a  deduction  from  an  assertion  of 
Basilides,  which  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject,  but 
of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.f 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  origin  of  this  mixture  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  the  godlike  and  the  unu:odlike,  it  must, 
according  to  the  system  of  Basilides,  minister  to  the  glory 
of  t!je  godlike,  accomplish  the  ideas  of  the  divine  wisdom, — 
the  law  of  t lie  whole  evolution  of  life.  For  the  kingdom  of 
evil  is  in  itself  nought — tlie  godlike  is  the  real,  and  by  its 
very  natm-e  victorious. 

Lif/ht,  life,  soul,  goodness,  on  the  one  hand — darkness, 
death,  inatter,  evil,  on  the  other, —  these  were  the  correlative 

cohering  process  of  evolution,  become  involved  in  many  difficulties  and 
contradictions.  It  is  very  possible  that  Basilides  supposed,  in  the  first 
place,  an  original  mixture  of  principles  as  the  cause  of  all  other  dis- 
turbances, and  afterwards  nevertheless  insisted  on  the  principle  that  all 
suffering  is  in  some  way  or  other  a  correlative  of  subjective  sin. 

Now  though  the  word  a^x'*^i  ^^y  undoubtedly  signify  the  "original,** 
yet  the  manner  in  which  the  words  d^x.^,  koyo;  a^:^i*«y,  ^0>a^;^/a  are 
employed  in  the  Alexandrian  style  is  more  favourable  to  my  own  view, 
and  tlie  context  seems  to  me  to  confirm  it  likewise ;  for  a-6yxvf*s  signifies 
a  confused  mixture,  and  this  requires  some  more  precise  designation. 
Now  whal  it  is  that  is  mixed  together  the  word  d^^nan  shows — it  is  a 
mixing  together  of  principles.  It  is  true,  I  admit,  that  the  words  do  not 
necessarily  designate  a  confusion  or  intermingling  of  the  potencies  of 
light  with  a  self-active  kingdom  of  Ahriman,  but  may  also  denote  the 
mixture  of  the  fallen  divine  germ  of  life  with  a  dead  vXn.  Still  we 
cannot  allow  there  is  any  force  in  the  argument  of  Gieseler,  that,  if 
Basilides  had  entertained  a  theory  so  closely  related  to  the  Zoroastrian 
Dualism,  Docetism  would  have  been  the  necessary  result.  We  have 
already  asserted,  and  nmst  again  repeat,  that  by  such  reasonings  greater 
importance  is  ascribed  to  this  difference  than  really  belongs  to  it.  As  in 
the  oi-jrinal  Parsism  such  a  mixture  of  the  kintidom  of  Ahriman  with 
the  kinizdom  of  light  mijjht  he  supposed,  and  tins  world  derived  there- 
from, without  the  evil  principle  in  the  world  of  sense  being  made  so 
radicul  a  one  as  it  is  presupposed  to  be  by  Docetism;  so,  on  the  otl»er 
hand,  it  would  be  possible  to  start  from  the  notion  of  the  i/X»j,  and  yet  be 
led  to  Docetism,  as  the  example  of  Marcion  teaches. 

*   Clem.  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  507,  euet^uv  rov  lidfhoXoy. 

t  Here  I  allow  Gieseler  to  be  right,  and  retract  my  former  view  of  the 
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members  of  the  antithesis  which,  in  the  system  of  Basilides, 
runs  through  the  whole  progressive  course  of  the  world. 
Everywhere,  as  rust  deposits  itself  on  the  surface  of  iron, 
darkness  and  death  cleave  to  the  fallen  seeds  of  light  and  life; 
the  evil  to  the  good;  the  ungodlike  to  the  godlike; — without 
however  the  original  essence  being  thereby  destroyed.  Only 
it  must  purify  itself  by  degrees  from  the  foreign  dross,  in  order 
to  gain  once  more  its  original  splendour — ^just  as  the  iron 
needs  to  be  cleansed  from  the  rust,  before  it  can  recover  its 
higher  lustre.*  It  was  in  the  light  of  such  a  process  of 
purification  that  he  considered  the  whole  course  of  the  present 
world  as  being  formed  for  such  an  end  as  that  the  godlike 
may  be  cleansed  from  all  foreign  mixture,  and  restored  to  its 
kindred  element  and  to  a  reunion  with  its  original  source. 

In  the  system  of  Basilides  we  find  contradictory  elements. 
On  the  one  iiand,  there  prevails,  by  virtue  of  its  Dualism  and 
the  mixture  of  the  two  principles,  the  idea  of  a  natural  neces- 
sity determining  the  fate  of  souls.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
takes  great  pair]s  to  give  distinct  prominence  to  the  notion  of 
justice  as  accurately  weighing  merits  and  demerits,  and  to 
the  notion  of  free  will,  which  determines  the  whole  develop- 
ment and  destiny  of  man.  As,  in  man*s  life  on  earth,  each 
moment  is  connected  with  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  is 
modified  by  it  according  to  the  different  application  lie  may 
give  to  it  by  his  free  will,  so,  according  to  Basilides,  the  life 
of  each  individual  on  earth  is  connected,  in  the  grand  purify- 
ing process  of  the  universe,  with  the  anterior  terms  in  the 
series  of  existence.  Each  one  brings  evil  with  him  out  of  some 
earlier  state  of  existence,  and  has  to  atone  for  it  and  purify  him- 
self from  it  in  the  present  life.  Upon  his  moral  conduct,  again, 
in  this  earthly  life,  depends  his  condition  in  a  subsequent  state 
of  existence.  To  this  he  applied  the  words  of  Moses,  as  to 
visiting  sin  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.!     Thus,  the 

*  Basilides  says  this  generally  of  all  suffering  of  the  fallen  light- 
nature.     *•  Pain   and  anxiety  deposit  themselves  outwardly  on  things, 

like  the  rust  on  iron"  («  ?r«vof  *«)  o   <pofioi  i^i(rvfi(iaivii    ro7;   ^^dy/uao-fv  a',    o 

ie;  TU)  ffilv^aj).  StroHi.  1.  IV.  f.  5U9,  a.  In  all  this  we  see  the  spirit  of 
the  original  Zoroastrian  doctrine  far  more  clearly  expressed  than  in  the 
gloomy  Dualism  of  other  Gnostics,  where  the  Zoroastrian  doctrinei 
appear  modified  by  a  tone  of  mind  which  did  not  belong  to  the  system. 

t  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  DidascaK 
Anatol.  in  Ch^ment  of  Alexandria,  ed.  Paris,  1641,  1  Vi\\    T*  ^ 
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transmigration  of  souls,  within  the  sphere  of  humanity  at  least^ 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  system  of  Basilides. 

But  here  the  question  arises,  whether  his  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration did  not  extend  still  further,  and  allow  the  soul  to 
migrate  also  in  the  brutes.  This  does  seem,  -indeed,  to  jar 
with  his  Theedicee,  which  was  founded  on  the  strict  notion  of 
justice ;  the  words,  however,  of  Basilides  himself  *  express 
'  such  a  doctrine,  when,  in  explaining  Rom.  vii.  9,  he  says,  "  I 
lived  once  without  the  law ;  that  is,  before  I  came  into  this 
human  body,  I  lived  in  a  bodily  shape  which  is  not  subject  to 
tiie  law,  in  a  brute  body.".  These  words  evidently  suppose  a 
transposition  of  the  soul  out  of  a  brute  body,  which  by  its 
organization  holds  as  yet  the  rational  consciousness  enthralled, 
into  the  organism  of  the  human  body,  in  which  it  attains  to  free 
development,  and  consequently  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
moral  law.  Such  a  doctrine  is  closely  connected,  moreover, 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Basilides.  From  the  kingdom 
of  evil,  of  darkness,  nothing  positive  can  proceed — it  is  only 
like  the  rust  which  deposits  itself  on  iron.  All  that  issues 
from  the  realm  of  light  is  life  and  soul.  From  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  which  has  mixed  itself  up  with  the  productions  of 
the  kingdom  of  light,  nothing  springs  but  what  holds  enthralled 
the  light  and  the  germs  of  life, — the  souls  scattered  every- 
where— which  dots  not  suffer  them  to  come  to  themselves. 
And  this  is  the  bond  of  matter.  Thus  was  he  obliged  to 
recognise  even  in  the  brute  kingdom  a  soul  oppressed  and 
confined  by  elements  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
And  this  we  might  reconcile  with  his  principle,  already  stated, 
regarding  justice  and  divine  retribution,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  as  long  as  the  soul  is  confined  in  the  lower  realm  of 
nature  it  lies  prostrate,  in  obedience  to  the  destiny  of  that  com- 
mixture, under  the  power  of  the  nature  which  fetters  it ;  but 
when  it  once  attains  to  a  free  development  of  the  rational 


Xit^ou  Kara  t»s  \vffufjua.Tuirtii.  It  is  true  the  writer  is  here  speaking 
only  of  followers  of  Basilides,  of  whom  some  departed  far  from  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  their  master.  But  the  connection  in  which  this 
doctrine  stands  with  his  principles  proves  that  it  is  rightly  considered  as 
having  actually  originated  with  him. 

*  Preserved  by  Origen  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Commentary  on 
Uomans,  7\  IV.  opp.  f.  549. 
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principle,  or  of  its  light-nature— in  other  words,  when  it  has 
once  passed  into  the  human  organization — the  law  of  rigid 
justice  begins  to  have  its  application  in  the  destiny  of  the  free 
rational  beings. 

According  to  Basilides,  then,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
decui  nature.  The  iiead  has  no  existence  in  and  by  itself;  it 
is  merely  that  which  oppresses  actual  life,  until  the  reaction  of 
the  latter  becomes  strong  enough  to  burst  the  compact  rind. 
In  all  nature,  therefore,  from  the  mineral  kingdom  up  to  man, 
through  all  the  different  stages  of  being,  he  sees  a  life  strug- 
gling for  release  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  in  a  progressive 
movement  towards  freedom.  Accordingly  the  ethics  of  Basil- 
ides  was  based  on  his  cosroogonic  doctrine.  For,  proceeding 
on  this  principle  of  the  identity  of  life  and  soul  in  all  things,* 
he  announced  the  law,  '^  Love  must  embrace  all,  because  all 
things  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  all, — all  things  are  closely 
akin  to  all."  f  And,  according  to  this,  in  the  purifying  process 
and  development  of  the  universe,  there  prevails  a  twofold  law — 
the  law  of  natural  necessity  in  the  evolution  from  below  upwards 
to  man ;  and  the  progressive  education,  which  is  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  commences 
with  man :  from  this  point  progress  and  regress,  happiness  and 
misery,  are  dependent  on  the  free  self-determination. 

What  we  remarked  concerning  the  place  which  the  Demi- 
urge occupied  in  the  systems  of  the  first  class  of  Gnostic  sects 
applies  to  that  angel  who,  in  the  system  of  Basilides,  was  set 
over  the  entire  course  of  the  terrestrial  world,  and  the  whole 
purifying  process  of  nature  and  history,  and  whom  he  designates 
by  the  name  of  the  ruler  (6  ap\u}v).  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, this  Archon,  in  his  government  of  the  world,  does  not  act 
independently  and  plenipotentially ;  but  the  whole  proceeds  ulti- 
mately from  the  overruling  providence  of  the  Supreme  God. 

Three  agents  are  joined  together  in  the  remarkable  doctrine  of 
Basilides  concerning  providence ;  but  the  one  from  whom  every- 
thing eventually  springs,  and  on  whom  everything  depends 
(though  through  immberless  intermediate  instruments),  is  the 
Supreme  God  himself.  From  him  comes  the  law  implanted  in 
the  nature  of  all  beings,  according  to  which  they  develop  them- 

*  As  in  Buddhism. 

t  The  words  of  Basilides,  as  they  are  found  in  Clement,  Strom.  1.  VI. 
f«  508 :  To  hyet^HKUttt  eixayruj  ert  koyov  k^dffuf^oyvt  fr^o$  to  «'««  a«aii<rcfc« 
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selves,  and  which  modifies  all  the  influences  by  which  they  are 
affected,  and  in  which  is  contained  the  whole  process  of  the 
development  of  the  universe.  The  Archon  does  nothing 
more  than  give  the  impulse  to  the  execution  of  that  which, 
so  far  as  the  inherent  law  and  the  implanted  power  are  con- 
cerned, is  already  grounded  in  the  individual  beings  them- 
selves. He  works  on  all  obediently  to  this  law  of  nature 
derived  from  the  Supreme  God,  and  calls  into  action  the 
preparatory  capacities  of  these  laws  of  nature ;  and  in  these  his 
regulative  operations  he  merely  acts,  though  unconsciously,  as 
an  instrument  of  the  Supreme  God.  "  Although  that  which 
we  call  providence,"  says  Basilides,  "  is  first  put  in  motion  by 
the  Archon,  yet  it  had  been  implanted  in  the  essence  of  things 
coincidentally  with  their  origin  by  the  God  of  the  universe."  * 
We  thus  see  how  Basilides  endeavoured  to  take  a  middle 
course  between  two  opposite  views  of  the  divine  government 
of  the  world  —  between  the  one  which  represented  God  as 
operating  only  transiently  and  externally  upon  things;  and 
another,  the  Neo- Platonic,  which  used  the  word  provicience 
merely  as  a  designation  of  an  eternal,  immanent  necessity  in 
the  universe,  which  develops  itself  according  to  invariable 
laws.  Although,  in  his  language,  he  approximates  to  the 
Neo-Platonic  view,f  still  he  adopts  nothing  of  it  but  what  is 
quite  reconcilable  with  the  theistic  view  of  the  world ;  and  we 
find  in  liis  instance  fresh  confirmation  of  our  previous  remark  on 
the  relation  of  Gnosticism  to  Neo-Platonism.  The  recognition 
of  a  personal  and  active  God,  actively  entering  into  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  the  teleological  argument  so  closely 
connected  therewith,  distinguish  his  fundamental  position  from 
the  Neo-Platonic.      Hence   the  communication  of  a   some- 

*  Clemens.  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  509 :  *H  ^^ovei»  }t,  tt  ku)  oLto  (not  w«-«, 
because  this  impulse  proceeds,  indeed,  from  him,  but  is  to  be  derived 
from  another  as  the  first  cause),  roZ  a^;^ovTaf,  ui  (pavat,  xivtTf^eci  a^^tTcct, 
aXX     lyxaTiff^a^t)  reui  ovtriaig  ffvv  xxt    <rti    foi*    ouatu*    ytv'uru    Vfos   tov   tSv 

Skaiv  Ssov.  It  is  true,  Clement  docs  not  quote  these  words  expressly  as 
those  of  Basilides.  13ut  us  he  is  ti'eating  of  him  tfaibughout  this  passage, 
and  as  the  term  a^;^«»  is  peculiar  to  Basilides,  it  scarcely  admits  of  doubt 
that  Clement,  who  is  bent  on  refuting  Basilides  on  his  own  principles, 
has  here  made  use  of  ids  own  words. 

t  Vid.  Plotin.  Ennead.  III.  1.  II.  at  the  beginning:  *E<r«}  ^t  t«  ccti 
xa)  TO  o'JToTi  fAvi  ta)  KOffUtv  Tuhi  ipetfAiv  Tccouvecij  Tijv  vrpetotuv  hp^ui  av  xal 
axokouB^M;  xiyotfiiv  tm  TotJtr)  tt^on,  to  Kara  vovv  avro  tlvai. 
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thins:  higher,  of  something  above  nature  and  above  reason, 
could  find  a  place  in  his  system  ;  while  to  Plotinus,  on  the 
other  liaiid,  that  which  is  above  reason  must  appear  contrary 
to  reason. 

Closely  agreeing  with  Basilides'  doctrine  of  the  angels,  the 
different  grades  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  of  the  process  of 
purification,  and  of  the  training  of  embodied  souls,  is  that  of 
his  son  Isidore, — which,  perhaps,  we  may  properly  refer  to 
the  father, — that  every  soul,  on  its  incorporation,  is  attended 
by  an  angel,  possessing  some  affinity  with  its  peculiar  nature, 
to  whom  is  committed  the  guidance  of  its  special  process  of 
purification,  and  of  its  particular  education  ;  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, after  its  separation  from  that  body,  was  supposed  to 
accompany  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination  determined  by  its 
conduct  on  earth — in  this  sense,  a  guardian  spirit,  which 
everywhere  accompanies  its  kindred  soul.  Such,  according  to 
Isidore,  was  tlie  demon  of  Socrates.* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  how  far  Basilides  was 
from  adopting  an  absolute  Dualism,  and  from  an  unchristian 
contempt  or  morose  hatred  of  the  world.  His  system  may 
perhaps  have  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  revelation  of  one 
God  in  the  creation,  and  of  the  connection  between  divine 
things  and  natural,  between  grace  and  nature.  His  aim  was, 
to  make  men  conscious  of  the  identity  of  God's  revelation  in 
nature  and  in  history, — to  lead  them  "  to  consider  the  whole 
universe  as  one  temple  of  God^  Theodicie,  or  the  jnsti  fication 
of  God's  ways  with  man,  was  with  him  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Faith  in  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  justice  of 
Providence  stood  more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  than  all 
things  else.  Whenever,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  the 
world,  difficulties  presented  themselves  which  involved  his 
mind  in  perplexity,  his  last  word  ever  was,  '*  I  will  say  any- 
thing sooner  than  doubt  the  goodness  of  Providence."f 


*  Isidore,  in  the  first  book  of  his  exposition  of  the  so-called  prophet 
Parchor,  cites  a  doctrine  of  this  sort  taught  by  the  ancients  as  one  of 
the  loftier  truths  received  by  them  :    *a<r)  Vi  ol  'Amxe)  pttuvyvo-Sxt  nva. 

rius.     Without  doubt  from  some  writing  falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle. 
Strom.  1.  VI.  f  64  i. 

f    Uav  i^Sf  juaXXey  n  xetxov  to  T^ovovv  i^oj.      Strcm.  1.  IV.  f.  50S. 
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From  Basilides'  theory  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Archon  to 
the  Supreme  God,  we  may  easily  infer  what  his  opinion  was 
of  Judaism,  and  of  its  relation  to  Christianity.  The  Jews 
are,  it  is  true,  in  idea,  and  in  the  ideal  significancy  of  their 
religion  and  of  their  national  destination,  that  consecrated 
people  of  the  Supreme  God  from  whom  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  Most  High  was  one  day  to  proceed ;  but 
in  actual  manifestation  they  appear  only  as  a  people  devoted 
and  consecrated  to  the  Archon,  who  for  a  while  constitutes 
the  highest  power  in  mundane  events.  The  great  mass  of 
this  people  regarded  him  as  the  Supreme  and  only  God, 
The  spiritual  men  among  the  Jews — they  who  constituted  the 
spiritual  Israel,  who  were  really  conscious  of  that  ideal  signi- 
ficancy, and  in  whom  it  attained  to  its  realization — these 
alone  had  soared  beyond  the  Archon  himself  to  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  Supreme  God,  who  revealed  Himself  through 
the  other  as  His  unconscious  instrument.  They  alone  coiHd 
rise  to  the  intuition  of  the  ideas  which  the  Supreme  God  had 
inspired  into  the  Archon,  and  which  the  latter  revealed  under 
the  cover  of  Judaism,  without  comprehending  them  himself. 
These  ideas,  not  fathomed  by  the  Archon  himself,  to  whom 
they  were  exhibited  under  a  sensuous  covering  answering  to 
the  inferior  grade  of  his  limited  nature,  form  the  connecting  ^ 
link  betwixt  this  mediate  and  veiled  revelation  of  the  Supreme 
God  in  the  Old  Testament  and  his  immediate  and  unveiled 
manifestation  in  Christianity.  Accordingly  Basilides  says, 
"  Moses  erected  one  temple  of  God,  and  thus  proclaimed  one 
universe  of  God."*  By  this  was  hinted  (and  something 
similar  is  found  in  Philo)  the  universalistic  tendency 
which  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  Judaism.  Basilides,  how- 
ever, did  not  confine  himself  to  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  made  use  of  apocryphal  scriptures 
besides,  which  are  unknown  to  us-^predictions  of  a  bertain 
prophet  Parchor,  and  revelations  passing  under  the  name  of 

*  ".Eya  y  oZy  viuv  t^^uffdfjbtvos  tw  S-tAU,  fAnoyivij  rt  xeo'/iov  »a,T9iyystX.tm 
Strom.  1.  V.  f.  583,  D.  We  perceive  here,  both  in  the  thought  and  the 
expression,  the  elements  of  an  Alexandrian-Jewish  education.  Philo 
and  Josephus,  also,  both  consider  the  temple  as  a  symbol  of  the  world, 
and  carry  the  image  into  further  details.  Philo  vtt^)  fiova^Ug  1.  II. : 
To  fisv  dvatrecTCft  tcai  9t^os  aXiiSfiav  Ufov  Sf0V  yoftt^uv  Tov  ffv/jt^avrec  ^^»}  xoffftif 

tlveu,   TO  Bt  ^U^OTfAtlTOV, 
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the  Patriarch  Ham.  We  can  hardly  suppose  such  writings 
were  fo^^ed  by  him  or  his  school.  Probably  they  came  down 
to  him  from  more  ancient  times,  and  were  used  by  him  in  per- 
fect good  faith — mommients,  from  the  times  before  Christ, 
of  some  older  source  of  the  icieas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
Gnosis.  Perhaps  he  may  have  thought  that  in  these  docu- 
ments he  had  found  a  still  clearer  exposition  of  a  lofly  truth 
transmitted  in  the  form  of  secret  doctrines  than  was  contained 
in  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  might 
easily  explain  the  rejection  of  these  books  by  supposing  that 
a  people  who  had  no  taste  for  such  ideas  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  books  containing  this  higher  wisdom. 

As  we  see  here  an  element  of  universalism,  so  it  agrees- 
with  such  a  view  that  he  did  not  confine  the  tradition  of  the 
higher  truth  in  the  ante-Christian  period  exclusively  to  the 
Jews,  but  believed  that  he  saw  indications  thereof  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  nation.  We  have  seen,  for  instance, 
bow  he  cites  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  as  a  testimony  of  the 
truth.  The  fact  that  he  derived  a  tradition  of  higher  wisdom 
from  Ham,  and  not  from  Shem,  seems  a  proof  that  he  acknow- 
ledged a  tradition  which  was  not  Hebrew.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  valued  the  wisdom  of  those  who  by  the  Greeks  were 
called  barbarians  above  the  Greek  philosophy  itself.*  And 
yet,  as  is  clear  from  a  remark  of  Isidore's  already  quoted,  it  is 
certain  that  he  also  sought  vestiges  of  that  higher  wisdom  in 
the  Greek  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle,  either  in  their 
genuine  works  or  in  supposititious  writings.  According,  how- 
ever, to  the  passage  of  Isidore's  exposition  of  the  prophet 
Parchor  which  has  come  down  to  us,  these  vestiges  of  truth 
in  the  Greek  philosophers  were  not  derived  from  a  com- 
mon inward  source,  a  reaction  in  the  more  eminent  men 
of  the  spiritual  principle  against  paganism,  but  from  a  source 
without  themselves,  a  borrowed  tradition.  Still  the  moderate 
spirit  of  this  school,  and  its  more  favourable  judgment  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  are  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Isidore  does  not 
in  this  case  adopt  the  Jewish  fables  of  the  fallen  spirits  who 
had  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  thereupon 
diffused  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  pagan  world, 
but  he  follows  the  less  fantastic,  though  not  more  historical 

*  Giving  this  turn  to  Plato's  expression,  *'I^Xhhs  i.u  T«rJ«j. 
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hypotliesis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  according  to  which  the 
Greeks  had  borrowed  such  doctrines  from  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  through  the  medium  of  Egypt.  "  And 
let  no  one  believe,"  savs  Isidore,  "  that  what  we  consider  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  elect  had  been  declared  before  by 
certain  philosophers ;  for  it  is  no  discovery  of  theirs,  but  they 
have  adopted  it  from  the  prophets  and  combined  it  with  their 
own  pretended  wisdom."*  This  alone  shows  how  low  was 
the  estimate  which  this  school  took  of  the  Hellenic  philosophy 
as  compared  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  with  the 
ancient  wisdom  of  the  East.  Isidore  describes  the  Greek 
philosophers  merely  as  men  who  give  themselves  the  appear- 
ance of  philosophizing.!  He  could  see  in  Greek  philosophy 
no  ori<>:inal,  but  only  a  derivative  truth,  and  that  corrupted 
by  foreign  admixtures. 

But  the  doctrine  of  a  guardian  angel  attending  on  eveiy 
soul  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  he  by  no 
means  considered  heathen  nations  to  be  destitute  of  all  divine 
influences  and  providential  care.  As  he  gave  to  individual 
souls  a  guardian  angel,  he  probably,  following  the  analogy  of 
this  theory,  placed  angels  over  the  several  nations  as*  their 
ruling  spirits.  In  this  doctrine  the  Basilideans  of  the  West,  with 
whom  Irenaeus  was  acquainted,  may  have  rightly  apprehended 
the  opinions  of  their  master ;  though  they  superadded  some- 
thing else,  which  did  not  come  from  him.  These  angels,  the 
Eloliim  of  other  nations,  he  probably  considered  as  national 
gods,  just  as  he  supposed  the  Archon,  who  was  at  their  head, 
to  be  the  particular  god  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  holding  such  a  theory  of  the  Elohinl,  he  uiight  find 
support  in  several  passages  in  the  Alexandrian  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  therefore  he  only  appropriated  an  idea  that 
had  long  been  extant.J 

*  Ket)  ftri  Tig  oliirSu,  o  (pa/uiv  l^iov  uvett  ruf  t«Xt«Ta>v,  tovto  ^^eti^rif*,i*et 
uvrdo^n*  u'To  Ttvuv  (piXovo^eav^  eh  yao  iffTtv  avrwv  iv^nfia'  reHv  it  'X'po<pvireiv 
f^%T%piffa.(Aifoi  tr^offi^riKay  tu  (j.h  iiTei^i^ovTt  Kotr  avrevi  ffolau.  StrODQ.  1. 
VI.  f.  ti4'.  I  now  believe  the  latter  expression  should  be  understood  as 
neuter,  "  the  wisdom  which  does  not  exist  with  them»"  i.  p.  their  pre- 
tended wisdom  The  verb  ir^offnBivai  seems  to  me  best  suited  to  this 
render! nu;  of  <ro<p(w. 

t    Tay;  T^offTotovfi'ivev;  ipi\o(ro(puv.      Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  641. 

X  Besides  ihi  passage  already  cited  on  p.  21,  tha  words  in  the 
same  song  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
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er   mankind   therefore    there   ruled   those    subordinate 
•s  to  whom  men's  consciousness  was  subject ;    no  one 

release  himself  wholly  from  their  spell,  from  the  spell 
3  cosmic  principle.  There  existed,  for  the  most  part, 
in  unconscious  union  witli  the  Supreme  God  and  with 
•der  of  world  in  affinity  with  him.  The  natures  which 
within  them  the  germ  of  a  life  akin  to  Him  remained 
ed  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Archon. 
thout  doubt  Basil  ides  possessed  a  profound  knowledge 
J  spiritual  condition  of  mankind  in  the  times  before  Christ, 
ispecially  in  those  immediately  preceding  His  nativity, 
id  unquestionably  a  profound  sense  of  the  weight  which 
1  the  minds  of  men,  and  especially  on  the  noblest  natures, 
ill  as  of  their  unconscious  craving  after  an  emancipation 
i  spirit ;  and  from  this  mental  state  he  might  have  come 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  redemption  and  to  perceive  its 
sity.  If  he  apprehended  it  imperfectly,  still  it  held  a 
sary  place  in  his  system.     Without  it,  the  divorce  be- 

tlie  world  of  the  Archon  and  the  proper  divine  order  of 
s  must  continue  for  ever.  The  spirits  destined  for  the 
jst  stage  of  being  must  have  ever  remained  in  their 
jssive  thraldom.  They  might,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of 
Qetempsychosis,  rise  from  one  higher  step  to  another  in 
ingdom  of  the  Archon ;  but  they  could  not,  in  satisfac- 
)f  the  longing  implanted  within  them,  have  risen  beyond 
dngdom  and  the  Archon  himself,  and  attained  to  commu- 
with  the  highest  stage  of  existence,  and  to  the  clear  con- 
sness  as  well  as  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their 
ed  nature,  had  not  the  Supreme  God  himself  brought  his 
e  life  near  to  their  kindred  germ  of  life,  and  thereby  first 
le  latter  into  action.  And  whilst,  by  the  act  of  redemp- 
the  spiritual  natures  are  exalted  to  the  highest  position. 


the  translator  has  added  on  the  ground  of  some  such  theory :  xai 

vnffaTUffav   avTM   cravTj;   oiyyikoi  Ssoy,   compared  With  V.  8.      All   the 

m  that  presidid  over  the  other  nations  are  called  upon  to  do 
re  to  God's  people.  Whit  the  nations  were  to  do,  and  what  the 
s  ruling  over  them  do,  is,  according  to  this  scheme,  one  and  the 
thing.     The  former  is  derived  from  the  latter.     Comp.  Ps.  xcvii. 

lere  the  Alexandrians  translate  D^n^tji   by   aiyytXotf  and  beyond 

on  had  in  mind  such  powers  as  the  national  gods  were  supposed 
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its  influence  extends  also  to  the  subordinate  stages  of  exist- 
ence ;  harmony  is  everywhere  restored ;  each  order  of  being 
attains  to  the  state  most  agreeable  to  its  nature. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Basilides,  in  his  view  of  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  departed  essentially  from  the  Jewish 
position,  yet,  on  the  other,  he,  like  Cerinthus,  held  Ebionitic 
notions,  and  supposed  a  sudden  entrance  of  the  divine  nature 
into  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  rejected  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
God-man,  in  whom  from  the  first  the  divine  and  the  human 
elements  were  inseparably  united.  His  whole  theory  was 
based,  it  is  true,  on  the  recognition  of  a  redeeming  God,  but 
not  of  a  redeeming  God-man.  The  man  Jesus  was  not  in  his 
view  the  Redeemer;  he  differed  from  other  men  only  in 
degree.  Basilides  does  not  even  seem  to  have  ascribed  to  him 
absoltUe  impeccability.  Jesus,  in  his  view,  was  merely  the 
instrument  whom  the  redeeming  God  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  revealing  himself  in  humanity  and  of  actively  influencing 
it.  The  Redeemer,  in  the  proper  and  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  was,  he  taught,  the  highest  -^on,*  sent  down  by  the 
Supreme  God  to  execute  the  work  of  redemption,  and  who 
united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism  in  the 
Jordan. 

Now,  although  Basilides  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  be  the  Redeemer,  but  held  that  he  himself  stood 
like  the  rest  in  need  of  redemption,  yet  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  holding  that  the  redemption  was  simply  an  ideal 
thing,  and  of  denying  it  as  a  great  historical  fact.  Far  indeed 
from  him,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  was 
the  opinion  that  any  being  enthralled  within  the  kingdom  of 
the  Archon  could  redeem  himself.  For  this  an  objective  fact 
was  requisite,  the  actual  entrance  of  that  might  front  a  higher 
world,  the  vovg,  into  the  terrestrial  and  phenomenal,  and  this 
was  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  man  Jesus. 
According  to  Basilides,  this  was  the  greatest  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  created  universe,  from  which  must  proceed 
everything  that  follows  up  to  the  final  consummation  of  the 
perfect  restoration  of  harmony  to  the  universe.  The  way  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  a  testimony  to  the 

*  Or  vovff  who,  iuasmuch  as  he  ministers  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, is  called  ItaKovot, 
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great  impression  which  this  feet,  and  the  public  ministry  of 
Christ  following  thereupon,  had  through  tradition  left  on  the 
minds  of  Christians.  Clement  cites  on  this  point  the  follow- 
ing words  from  the  Basilidean  school  :* — "  When  the  Archon 
himself  heard  the  word  of  the  communicated  Spirit f  (the 
Spirit  sent  from  above),  he  was  amazed  at  what  he  heard  and 
at  what  he  saw,  J  the  joyful  annunciation,§  having  been  wholly 
unexpected  by  him  ;  and  his  amazement  \ias  called  fear,||  the 
beginning  of  wisdom, — of  a  wisdom  which  discriminated  the 
different  classes  of  men,  which  perfected  all,  and  which  restored 
the  original  harmony  ;  for  he  distinguished  and  separated  from 
one  another  not  only  the  natures  belonging  to  the  world  (to 
his  own  kingdom),  but  also  the  elect  (the  pneumatic  natures 
superior  to  the  Archon's  kingdom)  from  them,  and  released 
them  from  his  t)ann  (or  conducted  them)  to  the  God  who  is 
over  all."f 

♦  Clemens,  Stromat.  lib.  II.  f.  375. 

t  Probably  the  word  meant  is  that  which,  according  to  the  Nazarene 
gospel  (see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  484),  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  spoken 
to  Christ  at  the  moment  of  his  descent  upon  him. 

%  The  glorified  appearance  in  which  Christ,  when  united  with  this 
exalted  being,  presented  himself  to  the  Archon;  or  the  sight  of  the 
miraculous  dove,  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit,  which  had  come 
down  from  on  high  ;  or  the  miraculous  appearances  which,  according  to 
the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  accompanied  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

}  The  annunciation  of  the  Spirit  being  called  a  svayyixtov  for  the 
a^ofVt  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  higher  power  merely 
from  constraint ;  but  his  first  amazement  was  converted  into  reverential 
joy.  The  prospect  of  being  one  day  released  from  the  embarrassing 
government  of  the  world,  when  the  elect  natures  should  have  attained  to 
Uieir  destined  glory,  and  of  entering  into  rest  with  his  own, — to  which 
expectation  of  the  Demiurge  the  Gnostics  referred  such  passages  as 
Rom.  viii.  20,  21, — Vid.  Orig.  T.  I.  in  Joann.  s.  24, — could  be  no  other- 
wise than  joyful  to  him.  Comp.  Didascal.  Anatol.  opp.  Clem.  f.  796, 
D,  where  the  blessing  which  the  Demiurge  pronounces  on  the  Sabbath 
is  adduced  to  show  how  difficult  the  work  was  for  him. 

II  Thus,  Ps.  cxi.  10,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,'*  was  interpreted. 

ifi^Xayriveci  rw  ^tccfCart  lett^  tXcr/Ba;  %vtt.yy%X\irihivo\y  xett  Tvi*  ix^kti^tv  avrou 
(fidfiev  xXfi^iiveth  o-^/C^^  yivofitvcv  ffo(pias  (pvXox^ivfiTiKTjs  ts  xett  dtax^iTtxriS  Kui 
rtXnnTixris  xeii  ivixxrao'TXTiKtisf  oh  yap  /xovov  tov  xofffAov^  oiXXoL  xx)  tjjv  ixkoynv 
^Mx^'tva^j  0  It)  iTcifft  ^^oTi/u.Tit  (this  then  would  be  the  a^x^wv).  Assuming 
rtS  to  be  the  correct  reading,  I  have  rendered  as  in  the  text :  in  this 
case  the  Supreme  God  must  be  understood  to  be  denoted. 
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Thus  a  new  li^ht  dawiis  on  the  Archon  himself.    He  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  hij^her  God  and  a  higher  world  above 
himself.     He  is  redeemed  from  his  own  limited  state.     He 
attains  to  the  consciousness  of  a  superior  power,  which  rules 
over  all,  and  which  he  himself,  without  being  aware  of  it,  has 
hitherto  been  servini»:.     He  sees  himself  released  from   the 
heavy  burden  of  governing  the  world,  which  until   now  he 
had  supposed  that  he  supported  alone,  and  for  which  his  own 
powers  were  inadequate.     Though  it  had  cost  him  so  tnuch 
pains,  and  still  he  had  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  reducing  to 
order  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  mundane  development, 
he  now  beholds  a  power  able  to  overcome  every  obstacle  and 
reduce  all  opposites  to  unity.     Basilides,  partly  from  a  pro- 
found insight  into  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  and 
of  history,  partly  judging  from  those  effects  of  Christianity 
which  M  ere  before  his  eyes  and  which  contained  the  germ  of 
the  future,  foresees  what  a  mighty  movement  and  sifting  pro- 
cess it  would  introduce  into  humanity.     He  perceives  how  all 
sensitive  minds  among  every  people,  freed  from  the   power 
which  had  held  their  consciousness  in  fetters,  redeemed  from 
all  dependence  on  the  creature,  and  raised  to  communion  with 
their  original  source,  would  become  united  with  one  another 
in  a  higher    unity.     AH  these  effects  are  set  forth  by  him 
as   the  impression   made  on  the  Archon  at  the  baptism  of 
Chnst. 

The  whole  work  of  redemption,  then,  Basilides,  like  Cerin- 
thus,  attributed  to  the  redeeming  heavenly  Genius.  In  all 
probability  he  also  agreed  with  the  latter  in  supposing  that 
this  Genius,  at  the  time  of  the  passion,  left  tlie  man  to  him- 
self, uhom  He  had  before  used  as  his  instrument.  The 
sufferings  of  Christ  could  not,  according  to  Basilides,  have 
the  least  connection  with  the  work  of  redemption  ;  for, 
according  to  his  rigid  conception  of  justice,  the  divine  justice 
does  not  allow  one  to  suflier  innocently  for  another,  it  requires 
that  every  sin  should  be  expiated  by  sutfiering.  He  regarded 
not  only  suffering  in  general,  but  also  every  particular  suffer- 
ing, as  a  punishment  for  sin.  He  embraced  the  theory  which 
Christ  (John  ix.  3,  Luke  xiii.  2)  condemned.  "  Every  one," 
he  tauoht,  "  suffers  either  for  actual  sins  or  for  that  evil  in  his 
nature  which  he  brought  with  him  from  an  earlier  state  of 
existence,  and  which  may  not  as  yet  have  come  into  actual 
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Operation."  *  It  was  by  the  latter  that  he  vindicated  Provi- 
dence in  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  little  children.  When 
pressed  with  an  objection  drawn  irom  the  suffering  of  men  of 
acknowledged  goodness^  he  might  with  good  reason  appeal  to 
the  general  fact  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  and  reply, 
"  Whatever  man  you  may  name  to  me,  he  is  still  a  man :  God 
alone  is  holy.  Who  will  find  a  voice  among  those  who  have 
no  voice  ?  "    Job  xiv.  4. 

But  the  case  was  somewhat  different  when  this  proposition 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  Kedeemer,  who,  as  certainly  as  he 
is  the  Redeemer,  must  be  pure  from  sin.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria directly  accuses  Basilides  of  carrying  his  proposition 
even  to  this  extent.  In  the  words,  however,  which  Clement 
quotes,  this  surely  is  not  necessarily  implied;  they  merely 
say,  "  If,  however,  passing  by  this  whole  argument,  you 
endeavour  to  bring  me  into  difficulty  by  adducing  the  case  of 
certain  perons;  if  you  say.  Then  He  has  sinned,  for  He  suf- 
fered," &c.  It  might  be  held  that  Basilides  is  here  speaking 
simply  of  certain  men  who  were  regarded  with  peculiar  vene- 
ration, who  stood  in  high  repute  for  holiness,  and  that  Clement 
allowed  himself  the  liberty  of  drawing  his  own  conclusion. 
But,  in  thejftrst  place,  the  objection  which  Basilides  supposes 
to  be  taken  to  his  position  would  lose  all  its  force  and  meaning 
if  it  were  not  made  precisely  in  the  above  sense  ;  and,  secondly , 
this  wide  extension  of  the  proposition  is  quite  consistent  with 
his  theory  concerning  the  relation  of  suffering  to  sin,  and  with 
his  theory  of  the  divine  justice  and  of  the  process  of  purifica- 
tion to  which  every  nature  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Archon  is  subject.  The  Jesus  who  belonged  to  this  kingdom 
needed  redemption  himself,  and  could  only  be  made  partaker 
of  it  by  his  union  with  that  heavenly  redeeming  spirit.  To 
render  him  worthy  of  being  redeemed  before  all  others,  and  of 
being  employed  as  the  instrument  for  diffusing  to  others  the 
influences  of  the  redeeming  Genius,  it  was  sufficient  if,  as  the 
most  excellent  and  the  purest  of  men,  and  as  the  furthest 
advanced  in  the  work  of  purification,  he  possessed  the  mini- 
mum of  sinfulness.  No  doubt  in  this  ease  the  objection  might 
be  brought  against  the  Basilidean  system,  which   certainly 

♦  Sufferings. — expiatory  and  purgative  of  sin  (a^a^r/a  or  the  k\i.o.r.'irr 
Ti»«).    Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  506. 
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must  have  established  some  proportion  between  the  d^ree  of 
sin  and  the  degree  of  punishment — ^How,  then,  is  such  great 
suffering  reconcilable  with  the  smallest  degree  of  sinfulness? 
But  to  this,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  remarks  on  martyrdom, 
he  would  probably  be  at  no  loss  for  an  answer :  "  The  coor 
sciousness  of  serving  as  an  instrument  fot  the  highest  and 
holiest  cause  of  humanity,  and  of  sufferU^g  in  this  vocatkxi 
(perhaps,  too,  the  prospect  of  the  glory  into  which  he  was  to 
enter  through  suffering),  so  sweetened  the  pain  that  to  him  it 
was  even  as  though  he  did  not  suffer." 

In  accordance  with  the  same  principle  he  denied  the  doo 
trine  of  justification  in  the  Pauline  sense.  He  could  not 
consistently  admit  any  such  thing  as  objective  justification  in 
the  sight  of  God,  as  K)rgiveness  of  sin,  in  the  sense  of  deliver* 
ance  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.  Every  sin,  wheth^ 
committed  before  or  after  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  or  baptism, 
must,  according  to  his  scheme,  be  equally  expiated  by  sufRsrii^* 
This  is  a  necessary  law  of  the  government  of  the  universe, 
which  can  in  no  wise  be  overruled.  The  only  exception  he 
makes  is  in  the  case  of  sins  of  ignorance,  or  unintentional 
sins ;  *  but  unfortunately  his  explanation  of  this  vague  and 
indefinite  expression  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Probably  he 
only  meant  sins  of  pardonable  ignorance ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  had  been  committed  when  consciousness  was  under  s(Hne 
involuntary  constraint,  analogous  to  the  state  of  the  rational 
principle  when  restrained  by  the  bodies  of  brutes.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  understand  by  justification  (diKaitiKn^, 
^iicatoffvvri)  an  inward,  subjective  condition  of  being  made 
jtist  —  sanctification  by  the  communicating  of  a  divine  life  — 
such  a  doctrine  had  a  very  important  smd  necessary  place  in 
the  system  of  Basilides. 

Among  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Basilidean 
school^  there  are  several  other  remarkable  points  which  deserve 
to  be  particularly  noticed. 

What  distinguishes  Basilides  from  other  Gnostics  is  this, 
that  he  did  not  oppose  the  Gnosis,  as  the  highest  stage  in 
religion,  to  the  vi<TTiQ,  to  &ith ;  but  with  him  faith  itself  is 
the  highest  quality  of  man.  In  the  latter,  however,  he  distin- 
guished a  series  of  higher  and  lower  degrees,  corresponding 

*  Movas  TB^S  ituv^Uv;  xa)  *»t  ayfoUv  d^iuBtu*     Strom.  L  IV.  f.  536. 
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to  the  different  grades  of  perfectioa  which  different  souls  are 
destined  to  occupy  in  that  higher  spiritual  world  from  whence 
they  sprang.  He  supposed,  in  fact,  as  we  formerly  remarked, 
a  series  of  terms  in  the  higher  world  of  spirits,  of  which  one 
was  continually  a  copy  of  the  other.  Germs  of  divine  life 
from  all  these  grades  had  become  mixed  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness:  Christianity  is  the  sifting  principle,  whereby  the 
iqpiritual  imtures  belonging  to  the  different  grades  of  the 
spiritual  world  are  separated  from  one  another,  are  brought  to 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  proper  essence,  and  acquire  the 
power  of  setting  it  in  action,  and  of  rising  to  that  region  of 
the  spiritual  world  to  which  they  belong  by  virtue  of  this 
their  proper  and  essential  being  before  it  had  been  developed. 
By  means  of  Christianity  men  arrive,  in  this  manner,  at  the 
different  positions  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  their  peculiar 
natures,  each  reaching  the  stage  of  perfection  of  which  he  is 
capable.  Evoi  the  Archcm,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  redeem-^ 
ii^  spirit  into  the  world,  received  the  ^o^a  tj^yXoKpivrrriic^. 
Now  that  by  which,  in  the  different  natures,  this  process  or 
separation  actually  takes  place,  and  by  which  each  individual 
is  enabled  to  reach  that  grade  of  the  higher  world  which 
corresponds  to  his  spiritual  essence,  is  faith.  In  this  way  we 
must  understand  the  Basilidean  school  when  they  taught  that 
"  faith  and  election  alike  answer  to  the  several  grades  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and,  correspondently  to  the  supramundane 
election,  faith  accompanies  every  nature  in  this  world."  * 

Such  being  the  scheme  of  Basilides,  we  may  perhaps  con- 
ckde  that  the  ordinary  standard  of  Christian  truth,  as  he 
found  it  existing  among  the  majority  in  the  church,  met  with 
more  favour  and  experienced  greater  justice  at  his  hands  than  it 
usually  did  from  other  Gnostics.  Such  believers  he  recognised 
as  Christians,  members  of  one  Christian  community ;  and  in  this 
regard  he  merely  made  a  distinction  between  different  stages 
of  Christian  knowledge.  Faith  was  with  him  the  common 
foundation  of  Christian  fellowship ;  only  alongside  of  this 
basis  there  were  different  degrees  of  Christian  consciousness. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  he  was  far  from  ascribing  the  irlaTig, 

*  II/Vtiv   ifta.  zat  vckoyiif  olziiav  tivect  xa^*  txat^m  ^MffTtiftM^  tar   Wecxo^ 
fmv'tffSeti  ^Iv^rn,     Strom.  1.  IL  £  363, 
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as  being  simply  a  &,ith  resting  on  authority,  and  therefore  still 
cleaving  to  the  sensible,  exclusively  to  the  psychical  class. 
He  understood  faith  to  be  in  its  essence  a  profound  inward 
principle.  Faith,  according  to  his  apprehension,  is  a  con- 
viction that  springs  from  the  contact  of  the  spirit  with  the 
godlike,  from  the  attractive  power  which  the  higher  world 
exercised  over  its  kindred  spirits.  There  has  been  revealed  to 
it  that  higher  region  of  existence  whence  it  came  and  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  it  feels  itself  attracted  by  its  kindred  element. 
Faith  is  an  immediate  fact,  which  renders  all  evidence  super- 
fluous. In  it  the  spirit  grasps  the  truths  corresponding  to  its 
own  essence  by  an  immediate  intuition.*  The  soul  assents  to 
that  which  does  not  come  to  it  through  the  senses,  which  is 
not  presented  to  it  under  any  sensuous  form.f  Although  as 
strangers  in  the  world,  the  elect  still  live,  yet,  through  the 
buoyancy  of  faith,  they  perceive  the  reality  of  the  things 
of  that  higher  world  which  beam  on  them  from  a&r.  But  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  faith  must  correspond  also  that  of  hope. 
Such  must  be  his  conviction  that  man  shall  actually  enter  into 
that  higher  world  to  which  he  had  been  already  united  by 
faith ;  he  shall  attain  to  the  full  possession  of  those  blessings 
which  faith  has  laid  hold  on.| 

Now,  although  we  perceive  something  of  the  Pauline  spirit 
in  the  peculiar  prominence  which  Basilides  gives,  to  the  idea 
of  faith,  yet  we  see  him  again  departing  widely  from  the 
apostle,  and  placing  the  essence  of  &ith  in  an  intuitive  rather 
than  in  a  practical  and  ethical  element;  making  it  proceed 
rather  from  an  intuition  of  the  spirit  than  from  a  determination 
.  of  the  will  which  gives  its  direction  to  the  heart ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  this  difference  is  grounded  in  the  very  essence 
of  his  fundamental  principle. 

The  objection  which  Plotinus  brought  against  the  Gnostics 
generally,  that  they  neglected  ethics,  cannot  be  justly  applied 
to  the  school  of  Basilides  ;  for  Isidore  composed  a  system  of 

*  Tec  fJM^ftfAaret  ivtt^aiuKTets  tC^i^Kovret  x»Ta>.n'4^u  vtffir/cn*  Strom.  L  II* 
t  363. 

f  Faith  is  a  ^ux*is  trvyxnra^nrts  vc^if  ti  rm  fin  xnouvrd/i  eua^nfftv  2ia  to 
fm  KTa^tTyai.     L.  C.  f.  371. 

X  KardXXfiXov  iiveti  rvi  kxaffrou  iXiritt  xau  rtjs  friVrfAff  rtiit  ^uetdv.      L.  C.  f. 

368.    There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  definitions  of  faith 
bj"  Basilides  and  Hugo  a  St.  Victore. 
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ethics,  from  which  unfortunately  but  a  very  few  words  have 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

The  moral  system  of  Basilides  is  to  be  gathered  from  his 
Cosmogony.  As  he  assumed  a  mixture  of  opposite  principles, 
and  considered  the  development  of  the  human  race  as  a 
process  of  purification,  which  was  to  be  perfected  by  Chris- 
tianity, the  fundamental  principle  of  his  moral  system  must 
necessarily  have  been  this — ^namely,  that  man's  godlike  nature 
should  be  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  adhering  to  it, 
and  approach  continually  nearer  to  its  free  development  and 
activity.  Man,  according  to  this  system,  is  a  microcosm, — 
containing  within  himself  opposite  elements  from  two  opposite 
kingdoms.  In  the  elements  foreign  to  his  higher  nature* 
are  reflected  the  different  properties  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms; — hence  the  temperaments,  desires, 
and  passions  which  correspond  to  these  different  properties 
(for  example,  the  mimic,  sportive  nature  of  the  ape,  tlie  mur- 
derous disposition  of  the  wolf,  the  hardness  of  the  diamond, 
&c.)  ; — the  sum  of  all  these  effluxes  from  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  worlds  forms  the  blind,  irrational  soul,f 
which  constantly  checks  and  disturbs  the  activity  of  that 
which  in  man's  natiure  is  akin  to  the  divine.  Isidore  thought 
it  essential  to  secure  this  doctrine  against  the  objection  or  the 
misapprehension  that  it  was  destructive  of  moral  freedom, 
and  frumished  an  excuse  for  all  wickedness,  as  resulting 
from  the  irresistible  influence  of  these  foreign  mixtures.  He 
appeals  to  the  supremacy  of  the  godlike  element.  ''  Having, 
by  tlie  rational  principle  within  us,  such  great  advantages,  we 
ought  to  appear  as  conquerors  over  the  lower  creation  within 
us."J  "  Only  let  a  man  have  the  will^^  says  he,  "  to  do 
nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  he  will  have  the  power.**  % 
But  this  earnest  will,  this  true  love  of  goodness,  is  too  often 
wanting.  "  We  say  indeed  with  the  mouth  we  will  not  sin ; 
but  our  soul  has  the  inclination  to  sin.  A  person  in  this  con- 
dition is  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment;  he  is 
wanting  in  love." 

*  Appendages  of  matter,  T^offet^T^fMtra* 

f  The  '^o^fi  9'poff^vhf  aXoyos, 

%  Atili  rS  ^oyirrixei  zfiirTovetf  yivofAtfousj  rns  iXarrovas   iv  niuv  xrnnets 

§  Strom.  1.  111.  f.  427  :  OtXna-drat  fiofov  dira^rn^tti  to  jcaXiv  xaui«i<rvij^vr«u« 
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It  follows  from  the  whole  context  of  the  Basilidean  system 
that,  while  he  assigns  so  high  a  place  to  the  will,  Isidore  by 
no  means  ascribed  to  it  an  independent  self-suffidency,  nor 
denied  the  necessity  of  a  higher  assistance  of  grace.  By  his 
theory  of  redemption  he  acknowledged,  in  effect,  that  the 
godlike  in  human  nature  must  first  receive  its  true  freed<»n 
and  power  of  right  action  by  an  union  with  the  higher  source 
of  divine  life.  How  earnest  he  was  in  reminding  men  of 
their  need  of  help,  is  shown  by  the  advice  which  he  g^ves  to  a 
person  beset  by  severe  temptations, — counsel  which  proves  at 
the  same  time  how  far  he  was  from  cherishing  a  speculative 
pride  that  despised  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  enjoyed  by 
the  Christian  community.  He  exhorts  such  a  person  not  to 
retire  into  solitude,  but  to  ask  the  Christian  brethren  for  their 
intercessions,  and  in  society  with  them  to  seek  strength  for  his 
divine  life,  in  order  that,  so  strengthened,  he  might  find  confi* 
dence  in  communion  with  the  invisible  saints.  He  says  of  one 
in  this  condition,  ^'Let  him  not  separate  himself  from  his 
brother.  Let  him  say,  I  have  entered  into  the  sanctuary; 
I  can  sufier  no  evil.*'*  If  such  an  one  felt  himself  over- 
much borne  down  by  the  power  of  temptation,  he  should  say 
to  his  Christian  brother,  "  Lay  thy  hand  on  my  head  (give 
me  thy  blessing),  and  he  will  receive  spiritual  and  sensible 
assistance  "  (feel  himself  relieved  in  spirit  and  body)."f  What 
importance  he  ascribed  to  prayer  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  he 
distinguishes  the  different  moral  states  of  the  soul  by  the 
different  character  which  prayer  must  assume  according  to 
those  states — or  according  as  one  should  feel  himself  con- 
strained to  thank  God  for  the  victory  achieved,  or  to  pray  for 
new  assistance  for  the  impending  conflict.^ 

The  Basilideans  were  far  from  being  given  to  an  extrava- 
gant asceticism.  We  have  already  oh^rved  how  this  mode  of 
apprehending  the  dualist ic  element,  which  came  so  very  near 
to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  would  by  no  means  lead 
necessarily  to  a  decided  and  morose  asceticism.  They  recog- 
nised celibacy,  it  is  true,  as  a  means  which,  undisturbed  by 

*  OvTos  rev  u^iTjpov  fjuti  x^^'U^^y  Xtyiretf  in  uViXfiXt/Sa  iyo  us  rec  aysa' 
cl/'i  V  ^vvafitai  ^a^uv.    Strom.  1.  111.  f.  427. 

t  Kui  Xn^ptrett  ^tn^a*  tuu  vonrm  tuii  omV^tiiv. 

I  This  is  clear  from  Isidore's  words :  *'Oret»  It  tl  tifx»it^Tia  #•»  tie 
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earthly  cares,  would  allow  those  who  adopted  it  to  occupy 
themselves  solely  with  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 
But  they  regarded  this  as  a  state  which  all  were  not  ca^ 
pable  of,  and  which,  therefore,  was  not  advisable  for  all* 
Tiiey  recommended  marriage  as  a  means  of  moderating  the 
sensuous  desires  to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  to  suffer 
many  temptations.  This  view  of  marriage  is  based,  it  is  true, 
on  a  very  low,  a  merely  negative  and  sensuous  notion  of  its  in- 
stitution, and  one  which  gave  rise  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
celibacy.  We  miss  here  the  more  profound  and  positive  view 
of  the  marriage  estate,  as  a  realisation  of  the  moral  idea,  or  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  welfare  of  humanity :  a  loflier  con- 
ception, which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  becomes  j&dntly 
visible  in  the  Valentinian  Gnosis. 

We  must  notice  finally  anotlier  remarkable  phenomenon. 
In  the  Basilidean  system  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  marks  of  a 
relationship  with  certain  Ebionite  elements :  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  preference  which,  with  the  Christians  of  that  party,  it 
evinced  for  the  Apoj^tle  Peter.  And  yet,*  inconsistent  as  it 
may  seem,  Basilides  acknowledges  the  apa<itolical  authority 
also  of  St.  Paul,  as  is  evident  from  the  weight  he  ascribes  to 
the  wonJs  of  this  apostle  in  his  epistle  to  the  llomans  ;^  as 
well  as  from  the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  so  apparent  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  essence  of  faith  and  also  of  marriage.  We 
see,  therefore,  from  this,  that  these  opposite  elements  stood  by 
no  means  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other  as  never  to  admit  of 
being  united  in  the  phenomena  of  these  times. 

Valentine  and  his  School. 

After  Basilides  we  place  Valentine,  who,  though  somewhat 
later,  was  nearly  his  contemporary.  To  judge  from  his 
Hellenistic  style  and  the  Aramaean  names  that  occur  in  his 
system,  he  was  of  Jewish  descent.  By  birth  he  was  said 
to  be  an  Egyptian ;  J  and  it  may  likewise  be  safely  presumed 
that  he  received  his  education  at  Alexandria.  From  this 
city  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the 

*  The  Basilideans  traced  back  their  Gnosis  to  Glaucias,  a  pretended 
interpreter  ui  the  service  of  Peter.    Strom.  1.  VII.  f.  764. 
t  See  above,  p.  54. 
X  According  to  the  report  of  Epiphanius. 
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last  years  of  his  life ;  which  gave  him  opportunity  to  make 
known  and  to  promulgate  his  doctrines  in  these  parts.  In 
his  fundamental  ideas  he  agrees  with  Basilides.  Where  he 
differs  from  him  it  is  chiefly  in  his  mode  of  carrying  them  out, 
and  in  the  figurative  dress  in  which  he  clothes  them.  But  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  schools  were  never 
carefully  distinguished  from  those  of  their  later  followers, 
from  whom,  however,  they  received  peculiar  modifications; 
and  as  moreover  many  cognate  doctrines,  which  sprang  from  a 
common  source,  were  ascribed  to  the  Yalentinian  system ;  it 
is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  to  separate  with  certainty  from  such  additions  the  doc- 
trines which  belong  properly  to  Valentine  himself,  the  authcnr 
of  the  school. 

Like  Basilides,  Valentine  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  chain 
of  being  the  primal  Essence,  which  he  denominated  the  Bythos 
(fivdosy  the  abyss,  where  the  spirit  is  lost  in  contemplation). 
This  term,  of  itself,  clearly  proves  that  he  understood  by 
it  something  different  from  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy,  the  absolutely  simple.  The  word  implies,  with- 
out doubt,  an  infinite  fulness  of  life ;  and  this  same  infinite, 
transcendent  exuberance  of  being  necessitates,  in  the  first 
place,  a  self-conceiving  (a  KaraXaixfidvtiv  iavrov),  a  self- 
limitation,  before  anything  could  come  into  existence.  The 
Neo-Platonic  or,  on  account  of  its  absolutely  simple  unity, 
eludes  all  possibility  of  comprehension  ;  but  the  primal  Essence 
of  Valentine  does  so  by  reason  of  its  transcendent  fulness  of 
life.  The  Bythos  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  something  directly 
opposed  to  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  It 
may  doubtless  have  happened  that  with  many  the  former 
idea  passed  into  the  latter ;  and  indeed  Valentinians  are  quoted 
who  made  out  of  the  Bythos  something  exalted  above  all  con-  r 
trarieties,  of  which  even  existence  could  not  be  predicated ; 
the  Absolute,  identical  with  Nothing.* 

*  Irenseus,  who  gives  the  different  opinions  of  the  Valentinians  on  the 

Bythos,  obs^ryes,  Oi  fitly  yap  avrev  u^vyov  ktyouffnt,  finri  apptvttf  fi^rt  ^nXtmff 

finri  oXus  ovra,  n.  Ireu.  I.  1,  at  the  end.  The  disciples  of  such  Gnostics 
wished  to  soar  in  their  speculations  above  their  master — to  ascend  to  a 
primal  ground  still  more  simple.  Irenseus  cites  one  of  this  description, 
whom  he  not  unaptly  describes  as  v'4^riXiTt^ov  ««}  yvaiffTiKcuTs^ov  irtxTtni^ 
fAivos*  who  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  fiovornst  the  ivorusf  and 
the  V»,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  of  every  principle^  **  So  I  name  it." 
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What  Basilides  denominates  the  Swd/Accc  (powers)  are  ul 
the  system  of  Valentine  the  jEons.*  It  is  an  idea  peculiar  to 
him,  that,  as  in  the  primal  source  of  all  existence  the 
fulness  of  all  life  is  still  undeveloped,  so,  with  the  development 
of  life  from  him,  members  were  formed  standing  as  comple- 
ments one  to  the  other,  preeminently  creative  and  preemi' 
nently  passive  ^ons,t  masculine  and  feminine,  by  whose 
reciprocal  action  the  chain  of  ^dtal  development  is  carried  on. 
The  feminine  is  the  complement  of  the  masculine,  and  both 
constitute  the  Pleroma  (ro  vXriputfia)  ;  {  and  so  the  complete 
series  of  .^Bons,  as  one  whole,  as  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life 
flowing  out  of  the  Bythos, — which  whole  again,  as  constantly 
requiring  fructification,  so  to  express  it,  from  the  same  primal 
source,  stands  to  the  Bythos  in  the  feminine  relation, — was 
called  the  Pleroma.  The  hidden  essence  of  God  no  being  can 
comprehend ;  it  is  the  absolute  ayytatrroy :  it  can  only  be 
known  so  far  as  He  has  revealed  himself  in  the  development  of 
his  powers  or  .^k)us.  The  several  .^k)ns  are  so  many  forms  of 
manifestation,  phases,  names  of  him  who  in  his  hidden  being  is 
incomprehensible,  ineffable,  and  transcends  all  conceptions  and 
images,§  even  as  that  first  self-manifestation  of  the  Hidden, 
the  Monogenes,  is  called  preeminently  the  invisible  name  of 
the  JByihos  (that  wherein  the  Bythos  has  conceived  himself, 
the  TTpioToy  k*araXjj7rroi/,  the  KaTaXrjxpig  tov  ayevi/rov).  It  is  a 
profound  idea  of  the  Valentinian  system,  that,  as  all  existence 
has  its  ground  in  the  self-limitation  of  the  Bythos,  so  the 
existence  of  all  created  beings  depends  on  limitation.  So 
long  as  each  remains  within  the  limits  of  its  own  individuality, 
and  is  that  which  it  should  be  at  its  own  proper  position 
in  the  evolution  of  life,  all  things  are  fitly  adjusted  to  each 
other,  and  the  true  harmony  is  preserved  in  the  series  of  vital 

This  Irenscns  ridicules :  ifAoXiytiKt  on  aurog  oyjfiutra  TiB^uct  Tu  Tkeifffiietrtf 
v^ri  fjbn^ivog  \r^OTtfev  aXXov  rt^ti/Lbiva, 

♦  For  the  explanation  of  this  word,  see  above. 

t  As  in  all  the  rest  of  creation,  which  presents  a  symbol  of  that 
highest  order  of  the  universe,  this  twofold  series  of  factors  may  be 
traced. 

X  Which  word  these  Theosophers,  who  assuredly  never  thought  of 
adhering  strictly  to  the  grammatical  signification  of  their  terms,  under- 
stood perhaps  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  an  active  and  passive  sense  : 
vi  frX*)#0t/y  and  to  ^rXm^ovfAivov. 

§  The  ^ons  are  /M^^eii  rov  ^toZf  cvojuuvti  rou  uveitvofiMrov* 
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development.  But  as  soon  as  any  <me  oversteps  these  limits, 
as  soon  as  any  being,  instead  of  striving  to  know  God  in  that 
manifestation  of  himself  which  €rod  ma^es  to  him  at  his  own 
proper  position,  presumptuously  attempts  to  penetrate  into  his 
hidden  essence,  he  incurs  the  risk  of  sinking  into  nothing. 
Instead  of  apprehending  the  Real,  he  loses  himself  in  the 
Unsubstantial.  Horus  (opoc)9  the  genius  of  limitation,  of  the 
^nite,  the  power  that  fixes  and  guards  the  bounds  of  individual 
existence,  who  is  always  on  the  watch  to  restore  them  whenever 
they  are  disturbed,  occupies  accordingly  an  important  place  in 
the  system  of  Valentine;  and  the  Gnosis  here  bears  witness 
against  itself.  The  ideas  of  Horus  and  of  the  Redeemer 
must  of  necessity  be  closely  related  in  the  Yalaitinian  system ; 
since  the  forming  and  redeeming  of  existence  are  kindred 
conceptions,  and  the  principle  of  limitation  in  both  respects 
occupies  an  important  place  in  this  system.  In  &ct,  Horus 
was  also  called  by  many  XvrpiyniQ  and  aun^fp,  Redeemer  and 
Saviour.  There  are  occasional  traces  of  a  mode  of  view 
which  would  regard  the  Horus  only  as  a  particular  operation 
of  the  one  redeeming  spirit ;  as  indeed  the  Yalentinian  system 
gave  different  names  to  this  power,  according  to  the  different 
places  and  the  different  modes  of  his  operation,  which  extends 
through  all  the  grades  of  existence.  Others,  indeed,  trans- 
formed these  different  modes  of  operation  into  so  many 
different  hypostases. 

The  Valentinian  doctrine  of  the  Horus  is  based  upon  pro- 
found ideas  as  to  the  process  of  development  of  the  divine  life 
in  general  and  in  detail,  which  are  most  important  in  their 
bearing  on  Christian  ethics,  and  on  our  view  of  human  history. 
The  Valentinian  school  held  that,  in  the  process  of  developing 
the  divine  life,  two  momenta  must  concur,  a  negative  and  a 
positive,  both  standing  in  necessary  connection  with  each  other, 
— the  purification  of  the  spiritual  individuality  from  the  foreign 
elements  by  which  it  had  been  vitiated  and  into  which  it 
threatened  to  lapse;  and  the  establishment  of  the  purified 
individuality  in  itself,  its  firm  and  stead^t  shaping,  its  as- 
sumption of  its  own  nature.  Two  operations,  therefore,  were 
ascribed  to  the  Horus ;  the  negative,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
defines  the  limits  of  every  existence,  separates  and  keeps  away 
from  it  every  foreign  element ;  *  and  the  positive,  by  virtue  of 

*  The  In^yua  fit^t^Tun  »eu  it9^ifTixn» 
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which  he  fixes,  moulds,  and  establishes  Id  their  own  peculiar 
essence  those  that  are  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  by 
which  that  essence  had  been  disturbed.*  The  first  operation 
was  designated  preeminently  by  the  name  of  opos,  the  second  by 
the  term  trravpog.  In  this  latter  appellation  the  Yalentinians 
no  doubt  played  upon  the  several  significations  of  cross,  stake, 
palisade.  Those  two  appellations,  however,  were  not  perhaps 
always  so  sharply  discriminated ;  since  crrai/pdc,  with  the  signifi- 
cation crass,  was  also  made  a  symbol  of  the  separating,  destroy- 
ing energy  of  the  Honis.f  In  the  words  of  Christ  "  I  am  not 
come  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  the  sword/'  they  found 
a  description  of  that  negative  operation  of  the  Horus,  by  which 
he  separates  the  godlLke  from  the  ungodlike.  And  in  the 
Baptist's  annunciation  of  Christ  as  coming  with  the  fan,  and 
with  the  fire  by  which  the  chafi*  should  be  consumed,  the  Va- 
lentinians  saw  a  description  of  this  activity  of  the  Horus  with 
regard  to  the  whole  world,  by  which  he  would  destroy  all  the 
vkrj,  and  purify  the  redeemed.  In  the  passage  where  Christ 
says,  '^  No  man  can  be  my  disciple,  unless  he  takes  up  his  cross 
and  follows  me,"  they  saw  a  description  of  that  divine  power, 
symbolized  by  the  cross,  whereby  each  individual,  becoming 
purified  from  all  that  is  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  attaining  to 
a  self-subsistent  shaping  of  the  liigher  life  in  his  own  indi- 
\dduality  and  to  a  well-defined  impression  of  this  individuality 
refined  by  a  godlike  life,  first  becomes  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ.} 

While  Basilides  ascribed  the  mixture  of  the  divine  element 
with  matter  to  an  encroachment  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness 
on  the  kingdom  of  Light,  Valentine,  on  the  other  hand,  attri- 
buted it  to  a  disturbing  cause  within  the  Pleroma — the  falling 
of  a  divine  germ  of  life  from  the  Pleroma  into  matter.  Like 
Basilides,  he  acknowledged  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  wis- 
dom in  the  world ;  but  here  also  the  lower  is  only  a  symbol 
of  the  higher.  It  is  not  the  divine  wisdom  itself  which  ani- 
mates this  world ;  not  the  -3Eon  tro^ia,  but  an  immature  birth  of 

*  The  ivt^ytia  i^fioi^Ttxn  zxi  ^rfi^iffrtxn* 

f  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  employs  the  cross  as  a  symbol  of  the 
divine  power,  whereby  the  soul  is  made  free  from  the  elements  o^  the 
world,  from  sensuous  lusts.  'AvraXv^at  »ai  avoerrvcrai  zu)  dtpoelffect  o  ffraufhs 
ffttfjbaivii,  and  on  this  is  founded  the  ayacroLvtrn,    Strom,  lib.  ll.  f.  407. 

X  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  3,  s.  5. 
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it,  which  only  gradually  attains  to  maturity.  The  idea  which 
lies  at  bottom  of  this  view  is,  that  in  the  world  we  may  recognise 
a  revelation  of  divine  wisdom  still  in  the  process  of  unfolding 
itself.  By  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  it  first 
attained  to  its  end ;  and  it  is  only  when  contempkited  in  this 
connection  that  the  world  presents  the  image  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  its  process  of  development.  Accordingly  the  .^^n, 
who  ]s  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  rejoices — ^when  everything  has 
been  made  clear  by  the  appearance  of  Christ — ^to  recover  his  lost 
idea  (cvdv/tii^o'ic) ;  since  now  the  manifestation  corresponds  to 
the  idea,  and  the  latter  presents  itself  in  the  former  to  imme- 
diate intuition.  According  to  Valentinie  a  symbol  of  this 
was  given  in  the  woman  who  lights  a  candle  to  seek  after  the 
lost  piece  of  silver,  and  finally,  after  the  house  has  been  swept, 
rejoices  to  find  it.     Luke  xv.  8. 

Accordingly  he  distinguishes  an  &vfa  and  a  Kana  tro^ca,  the 
Achamoth.*  The  latter  is  the  mundane  soul,  from  whose  mix- 
ture with  the  v\ri  springs  all  living  existence  with  its  manifold 
gradations,  which  stand  the  higher  the  freer  they  are  from  con- 
tact with  the  vXiy,  and  the  lower  the  more  they  are  drawn  down- 
ward and  affected  by  matter.  Hence  arise  the  three  orders  of 
existence :— 1.  The  divine  germs  of  life,  exalted  by  their  na- 
ture above  matter,  and  akin  to  the  o-o^m,  to  the  mundane  soul^ 
and  to  the  Pleroma, — the  spiritual  natures,  0i5<7ctc  TryevfxaTtKai ; 
2.  The  natures  originating  in  the  life,  divided  from  the  former 
by  the  mixture  of  the  vXrj,  the  psychical  natures,  ij^vaeic  i//vxt*:ai, 
with  which  begins  a  perfectly  new  order  of  existence,  an  image 
of  that  higher  mundane  system  in  a  subordinate  grade;  and 
finally,  3.  The  ungodlike  nature,  which  resists  all  ameliora- 
tion, and  whose  tendency  is  only  to  destroy — the  nature  of 
blind  lust  and  passion.  Between  the  several  natures  which 
sprang  from  the  evolution  of  the  divine  life  (which  flows  out 
from  the  Bythos  through  the  mediation  of  the  ^ons) — ^from 
the  Pleroma  down  to  the  germs  of  life  which  have  fallen  into 
humanity  (the  scattered  seed  that  is  to  attain  to  maturity  in 
this  earthly  world) — there  are  only  differences  of  degree.  But 
between  the  three  several  orders  of  existence  an  essential  dif- 
ference of  kind  subsists.  Each  of  these  orders,  therefore, 
must  have  its  own  independent,  governing  principle ;  though 
every  process  of  education  and  development  ultimately  leads 
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back  to  the  Bythos,  who,  by  means  of  manifold  organs,  corre< 
sponding  to  the  numberless  grades  of  existence,  inSuences  all, 
for  his  law  is  alone  supreme.  He  himself,  however,  can  never 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  what  is  alien  £rom  his  es- 
sence. Accordingly,  at  that  subordinate  stage  of  existence 
which  intervenes  between  the  perfect,  the  godlike,  and  the  un- 
godlike,  and  the  material,  there  must  arise  a  being* — as  the  type 
of  the  highest — who,  while  he  believes  that  he  is  acting  inde- 
pendently, must  yet,  in  compliance  with  that  general  law  from 
which  nothing  can  exempt  itself,  be  subservient  in  realizing  the 
highest  ideas  even  to  the  very  utmost  bounds  of  matter.  This 
being  is  in  the  physical  world  what  the  Bythos  is  in  the  higher 
— with  this  difiercnce  only,  that  he  involuntarily  acts  as  the 
instrument  only  of  the  latter.  Such  is  the  Demiurge  of  Valen- 
tine. Moreover,  the  Hyle  has  its  representative  principle, 
through  whom  its  activity  is  exerted ;  one,  however,  which,  by 
its  nature,  is  not  formative  and  creative,  but  only  destructive  ; 
namely,  SaUmj\  1.  The  nature  of  the  Trvev/xanicoV,  the  spi- 
ritual,* is  essentml  relationship  with  God  (the  ofwovtrioy  rf 
Qtf) ;  hence  the  life  of  unity,  the  undivided,  the  absolutely 
simple  {ohtria  kvucfi,  fioyoei^tlg),  2.  The  essence  of  the  xlru^iKoi 
is  disruption  into  multiplicity,  manifoldness ;  which  however 
is  subordinate  to  a  higher  unity,  by  which  it  allows  itself  to  be 
guided,  first  unconsciously,  then  consciously.  3.  The  essence 
of  Satan  and  of  his  whole  kingdom  is  the  direct  opposite  to  all 
unity ;  disruption  and  disunion  in  itself  without  the  least  sym- 
pathy, without  any  point  of  coalescence  whatever  for  unity  ; 
together  with  an  effort  to  destroy  all  unity,  to  extend  its  own 
inherent  disunion  to  everything,  and  to  rend  everything  asun- 
der.J  This  principle  has  no  power  to  posit  anything,  but 
only  to  negative ;  it  is  unable  to  create,  to  produce,  to  form, 
but  only  to  destroy,  to  decompose.  §  The  first  of  these  grades 
constitutes  the  life,  which  by  its  nature  is  imperishable,  the 
essential  h<pdap<ria ;  the  \pv\iK6y,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  mid- 

*  The  fjuitrortis* 

t  As  Heracleon  defines  him:  fAipof  iv  txns  rns  vkns.  Vid.  Orig.  in 
Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  16. 

%  The  cufia.  vroXvffx'^h  that  sceks  to  assimilate  everything  to  itself. 

§  Thus  defined  by  Heracleon,  who  says,  oli  yiwZ  rotaura.  rtvu  r^ 
\avTuf  <pv^iif  (pB^ofio^oia  yet^  xa)  avetXiffxovret  rai/g  ifAfiXfiBivrecg  iU  ecura, 
Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  XX.  8.  20. 
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way  betwixt  the  imperishable  and  the  paishable ;  the  soul 
being  by  nature  mortal,  and  capable  only  of  being  made 
immortal  by  a  higher  informing  power.  The  \lnr)(iKoi  attain 
to  immortality,  or  fall  a  natural  prey  to  death,  according 
as  they  yield  themselves  by  the  bent  of  their  will  to  the  god- 
like or  to  the  ungodlike.  The  essence  of  Satan,  as  of  the 
vXtj^  is  death  itself,  the  negation  of  all  existoice, — ^which  in 
the  end,  when  all  existence,  rent  and  dissevered  by  it,  shall 
have  developed  itself  to  a  mature  individuality  and  become 
sufficiently  established  in  itself,  will  be  vanquished  by  the 
force  of  the  Positive  as  soon  as,  having  attracted  within 
its  sphere  all  kindred  ungodlike  natures,  it  shall  have 
resolved  itself  into  its  own  nothingness.  1.  The  essence 
of  the  first  is  the  evolution  of  pure  life  from  within  outward ; 
an  activity  not  directed  outwardly,  and  such  that  it  has  no 
obstacles  to  overcome ;  a  life  and  action  exalted  above  the 
antithesis  of  rest  and  motion.  2.  The  essence  of  the  vXi;  is, 
in  itself  considered,  the  rest  of  death  ;  but  a  spark  of  life  hav- 
ing fallen  into  it,  and  communicated  to  it  a  certain  analogon 
of  life,  it  became  a  wild  self-contradictory  impulse,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  Satan,  its  representative,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
all  men  akin  to  him  by  nature,  they  ascribed  no  rational  con- 
sciousness, no  self-determining  will,  but  only  a  blind,  wild, 
impulsive  nature,  only  desire  and  passion.*  When  be  looked 
at  the  crimes  committed  by  men,  which  filled  him  with  abhor- 
rence, this  was  the  only  explanation  which  could  occur  to  the 
mind  of  a  man  like  Valentine.f  3.  Peculiar  to  the  Demiurge^ 
and  his  subjects  the  Psychici,  is  a  propensity  to  create,  to  pro- 
duce without  themselves — a  busy  activity.  They  would  always 
be  doing,  as  usually  happens  with  such  busy  natures,  even  with- 
oi|t  really  understanding  what  they  are  about,  J  without  being 
really  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  ideas  that  govern  them.§ 
The  doctrine  of  redemption  occupied  a  place  no  less  im- 

*  Heracleon  says,  To*  hufiaXev  fjuh  l^uv  ^/x»j/a«,  axx*  Wi^vftlm.  Orig. 
in  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  20. 

t  Notice  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  a  Valentinian  expresses 
himself  on  this  point  in  the  dialogue  on  Free  Will  ascribed  to  Methodius. 
Galland.  Bibl.  patr.  T.  III.  f.  762.  Consult,  however,  on  this  tract,  the 
investigations  m  my  "  Genetic  development  of  the  Gnostic  systems," 

p.  205.  X  ^vffis  ^oXui^yaSy  sroXv^^ayfjuen, 

§  For  evidence  see  Heracleon,  Orig.  in  «foaiin.  T.  Xlll.  c.  16,  25,  30, 
61,59;  T.  XX.  c.  20. 
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portant  in  the  Yalentinian  than  in  the  Basilidean  system,  form- 
iog  properly  its  central  point ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  our 
previous  remarlcs  on  the  relation  of  the  notions  of  creation  and 
of  redemption  in  this  scheme.  It  was  in  a  greater  degree  the 
aim  and  effort  of  the  latter  system  than  the  former  to  com-> 
prehend  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  its  connection  with  the 
universal  process  of  development ;  as,  while  it  went  back  to 
the  first  germ  of  discord  in  the  universe,  so  also  it  sought  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  in  its  primal  ground. 
No  doubt  it  did  this  in  such  a  manner  that  the  specula- 
tive interest  continually  overshot  the  practical.  As  a  process 
of  vital  development  pervades  every  region  of  existence,  and 
as  the  disharmony y  which  in  the  germ  h£ui  its  beginning  in  the 
Pleroma  itself,  extended  itself  firom  thence  still  more  widely ; 
so  the  whole  mundane  course  can  only  then  attain  to  its  end 
when  harmony  has  been  restored  both  in  the  Pleroma  and  in 
all  grades  of  existence.  What  takes  place  in  the  Pleroma 
must  be  imaged  forth  in  all  the  other  grades  of  existence.  In- 
asmuch, then,  as  the  work  of  redemption  is  carried  on  in  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  existence,  and  the  same  law  is  here  ful- 
filled in  difibrent  forms  at  different  positions,  so  accordingly 
it  is  the  same  agent  of  the  revelation  of  the  hidden  God,  the 
same  agent  through  whom  the  life  that  emanated  from  God 
is  again  united  with  Him,  who,  working  continually  imtil 
the  consununation  of  all  things,  presents  himself  under  differ- 
ent hypostases,  according  as  he  accomplishes  his  work  at 
different  stages  of  existence.  Thus  it  is  the  same  idea  which 
is  representwi  in  a  Monogenes,  a  Logos,  a  Christ,  a  Soter. 
The  Soter  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  whole  world  without  the 
Pleronui ;  and  hence  also  the  framer  of  it  (in  considering  this 
position  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  said  already 
respecting  the  twofold  activity  of  the  Horus).  By  the  process 
of  framing,  the  higher  element  is  in  the  first  place  freed  from 
its  adherent  matter,  evolved  from  an  unorganised,  formless 
existence  to  a  determinate  one,  with  its  proper  organic  form. 
By  the  redemption,  the  higher  individuality  first  attains  to  a 
full  and  perfect  development,  and  to  clear  self-consciousness. 
Redemption  completes  the  process  of  formation.  All  the  divine 
life  of  the  Pleroma  concentrates  and  reflects  itself  in  the  Soter, 
and  through  him  works  onward  in  giving  individual  shapes, 
until  the  spiritual  natures  akin  to  the  Pleroma  are  sowed  in  the 
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world  and  are  matured  to  perfected  existence.  The  Christ  of 
the  Pleroma  is  the  operative  principle ;  the  Soter,  without  the 
Pleroma,  the  recipient,  framing,  and  perfecting  principle.* 

The  Soter  first  proves  his  redeeming,  formative  power  on  the 
mundane  soul,  which  is  as  yet  inunature,  and  had  its  origin  in 
the  Pleroma  ; — the  same  power  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  kindred  spiritual  natures  that  sprang  out  from  her, 
the  common  mother  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  lower  world  (see 
above) .  The  Soter  is  properly  the  former  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
as  he  is  also  its  redeemer ;  for  the  formation  of  the  world  is  in 
truth  the^r*^  beginning  of  the  process  of  development,  which 
is  only  brought  to  its  full  completion  by  the  redemption.  The 
Soter,  as  the  inwardly  operating  principle,  inspires  in  the  mun- 
dane soul,  destined  to  union  (syzygia)  with  him,*!-  the  plastic 
ideas  ;  and  she  it  is  who  communicates  them  to  the  Demiurge, 
who  thinks  that  he  acts  independently.  In  forming  the  world, 
the  latter  is,  without  knowing  it,  actuated  and  impelled  by 
the  force  of  these  ideas.  Thus  the  world  is  a  picture  of  the 
divine  glory,  designed  by  the  Sophia  or  the  Soter,  as  its  artists, 
while  in  the  execution  of  it  the  Demiurge  is  employed  simply 
as  an  instrument.  Since,  however,  every  picture  is,  from  its 
nature,  only  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  prototype,  and 
can  be  properly  understood  only  by  him  who  has  the  intuition 
of  that  primal  type,  so  the  Demiurge  with  his  creation  is  but 
an  imperfect  representation  of  the  divine  glory ;  and  he  only 
who  has  felt  within  himself  a  revelation  of  the  invisible  divine 
essence  can  rightly  understand  the  world  as  a  symbol  or  pic- 
ture, and  the  Demiurge  as  a  prophet  of  the  Supreme  God. 
The  internal  revelation  of  God,  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
wvevfxaTtKoi,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  outward,  a  testimony  to 

*  In  the  r/wflj  (jt.iffirvtTO(. 

f  So  Heracleon  says  of  the  Soter  in  his  relation  to  Christ.  The 
former,  he  observes,  receives  from  the  latter  the  divine  seed,  yet  unde- 
veloped, out  of  the  Pleroma;  and  gives  it  the  first  shaping  towards 
determinate,  individual  existence,  rnv  ^^mthv  fAo^(pMffifj  Tti*  xxra  yUtvt*, 

iiS  iACf(phv  KBt)  (puTurfAOJt  KOI  ^t^iypa(pri*  etyecyatv  xet)  avac^u^xg.     Orig.   in 

Joann.  T.  II.  c.  15.  To  bring  to  light,  to  shape,  to  individualize,  are, 
with  the  Gnostics,  equivalent  notions.  The  indeterminate,  unorganized, 
answers  in  the  spiritual  province  to  the  vkn.  Accordingly  in  the  Valen- 
tinian  fragments,  in  Irenseus,  lib.  I.  c.  8,  s.  4,  to  the  ir^ofieixxuv  ^^t^fiM- 
TtxSf  Ttif  oktsv  clfftetJt  is  opposed  the  fAo^^ovvy  ^a/t/^s/v,  ^anpouv.  Christ 
scatters  the  seed,  the  Soter  gathers  the  harvest.  Orig.  in  Joann.  T 
XIII.  p.  48.  X  Karw  ao^U,  Achamoth. 
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the  Demiurge,  as  God's  representative.  Valentine  himself 
expresses  the  matter  thus  :* — "  As  the  portrait  fiJls  short  of 
the  living  countenance,  so  does  the  world  fall  short  of  the 
living  God.  Now  what  is  the  cause  of  the  picture  ?  The 
majesty  of  the  countenance,  which  furnished  the  painter  with 
his  type,  in  order  that  it  might  be  glorified  by  the  revelation 
of  its  name ;  for  no  picture  is  devised  as  a  self-subsistent 
thing  (every  picture  necessarily  refers  back  to  an  original 
type).  But  as  the  name  of  the  object  supplies  what  is  defi- 
cient in  the  picture,  so  the  invisible  of  God  (his  invisible  essence 
as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  spirit  which  is  related  to  God)  con- 
tributes to  the  verification  of  the  copy." 

Man  is  the  being  through  whom  the  name  of  God  is  to  be 
Tevealed  in  this  world  ;  who,  through  the  invisible  revelation 
of  God  in  himself^  was  to  be  the  link  of  connection  betwixt 
the  copy  and  the  prototype,  and  so  to  supply  what  was  lacking 
to  the  world  in  itself  towards  a  complete  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Being.  That  man  occupies  this  important  position  in 
creation  is  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Yalentinian 
system.  Humanity  and  revelation  of  God  are  conceptions 
which  here  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  each  other. 
Accordingly  the  primal  man  is  represented  as  one  of  the  -3ik)ns  ; 
and  this  idea  in  another  Yalentinian  statement  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : — "  When  God  willed  a  revelation  of  Himself,  this  was 
called  man."'!'     But  in  this  respect  also  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 

*  Strom*  1.  IV.  f.  509 :  'ovrorov  ixirruif  h  tlxeuit  Tou  ZeUvTos  ^^OfMToVy 
vwravrav  nf^t^v  e  xtfffjtas  rov  ^mvtos  alUvovf  (which  name,  according  to  what 
we  have  already  ohserved,  is  a  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Supreme- 
God  hiniself).  Tig  wv  ecirlec  vvii  iixovog  ;  MiyacXMirvvn  rev  T^oruvovy  craptff' 
XnfAifov  tZ  ^My^a(pw  rov  rvfrcv,  'Ivx  nfifiB^  $/'  evofiuTos  avrou  (I  understand 
this  as  referring  to  his  own  name,  which  was  to  be  revealed  by  the 
.creation),  eu  yap  avBivrixeus  ivpiBn  fio^(p^'  ixXa  to  ovo/iak  (the  name  as  it 
reveals  itself  immediately  in  the  higher  self-consciousness,  or  in  the 
spiritual  natures)  ivrkn^v^t  to  vrTi^fifiM  it  v^kvu'  <rvn^yu  3i  xai  TO  Tou 
Sftftl  dJ^etTof  tig  trio'Tiv  rod  ^ixXetf/Mtvov.  (This  is  without  doubt  the 
neuter  =  *Xtia-u,a).  It  may  be  that  Valentine  here  supposed  the  De- 
miurge, and  the  world  formed  by  him,  to  constitute  one  image  of  the 
Supreme  God,  analogous  to  the  Sio;  ytwiTog  of  Plato,  in  the  same  way 
that  Philo,  in  many  places,  unites  together  the  Logos  and  the  world  ani- 
mated by  him.  Yet  this  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  his  language 
in  this  instance. 

t  *'Oti  n^ikfi^tv  i^niiill/Ki  avTovy  rovro  cLv^^uttos  if^i;^S«}.     Iren.  lib.  I.  C. 
12,  s.  3. 

VOX.  //.  a 
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tinguish  what  the  Demiurge  intefided,  and  what  he  was  com- 
pelled unconsciously  to  do,  as  the  instnimeDt  of  the  higher 
order  of  the  world.  He  and  his  angels  in  a  higher  ^h^eal 
region  (paradise,  the  third  or  fourth  heaven)*  combined 
together  to  create  man  as  theircomnion  image.  Man^aslcmiof 
the  world,  was  in  it  to  represent  the  Demiurge.  But  in  this 
matter  also  the  Demiurge  acted  as  the  instrument  of  a  h^her 
order  of  the  world,  according  to  ideas  inspired  in  him  by 
the  Soter  and  the  Sophia.  Unknown  to  himself  some  of  the 
seed  of  divine  life  was  communicated  to  him  from  the  Pleroma, 
and  from  him  it  passed  over  to  man.f  Thus  in  the  appear* 
ance  of  man  was  revealed  the  prototype  of  the  heavenly  man 
from  the  Pleroma ;  and  he,  who  was  intended  to  represent 
only  the  perfection  of  the  cosmical  prindple,  exhibited  in  his 
manifestation  something  far  high^.  The  Doniurge  and  his 
angels,  when  they  beheld  a  strange  and  higher  power  enter 
within  their  kingdom,  were  seized  with  amazement ;  for  they 
had  not  as  yet  attained  to  a  conscious  recognition  of  that 
higher  order  of  the  world,  and  to  that  free  cj^ienoe  to  it, 
which  could  only  be  brought  about  after  the  redemption. 
Thus  they  were  alarmed  at  their  own  work,  which  threatened 
to  exalt  itself  above  themselves.  As  Valentine  saw  the  same 
law  pervading  every  grade  of  existence,  so  he  supposed  he 
could  find  it  recurring  in  all  those  cases  wherein  men,  und^ 
the  inspiration  of  lofty  ideas,  and  endeavouring  to  represent 
them  in  their  works,  pioduce  effects  not  anticipated  by  them- 
selves, and  are  set  in  astonishment  by  their  own  productions. 
This  he  illustrates  by  the  instance  of  the  artist,  who,  having 
formed  the  image  of  a  god,  afterwards  &3h  down  and  worships 
it.  On  this  point  Valentine  thus  expresses  himself: — "Just 
as  fear  seized  the  angels  in  the  presence  of  that  form  when, 
because  a  seed  of  the  higher  essence  had  been  invisibly 
imparted  to  it,  it  uttered  greater  things  than  they  expected 
from  such  a  creation,  so  sSao  among  the  generations  of  men 
in  this  world  their  works  became  objects  of  fear  to  their  very 
authors;   as  statues,  pictures,  and  all  that  is  wrought  by 

*  See  those  Gnostic  excerpta  of  the  Didascal.  Anatol.  or  ei^Hrao 
irtTCfMth  opp.  Clement,  f.  797»  B. :  "AvS^A^vflf  iv  rf  itu^ahiry  rip  rfr«^w 
ovpavcp  infjbiav^ytTrxif  and  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  5,  s.  2. 

fiMTMov,    Didascal.  Anatol.  f.  797. 
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hamaQ  hands  exhibit  the  name  of  God ;  for  Adam,  who  had 
been  formed  to  represent  the  name  of  man,  awakened  a  dread 
of  the  primal  man,  as  if  forsooth  the  latter  were  enshrined 
within  him."* 

The  oosmical  principle  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  main- 
tain itself  in  its  ftelf-subsistence  and  authority  against  the 
danger  with  whioh  man,  bearing  witness  of  the  supramundane 
essence,  threatened  it.  The  Demiurge  and  his  powers  com- 
Inne  to  hold  man  in  subjection,  and  to  suppress  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  higher  nature.  They  plunge  him  from  the  psychical 
region  of  the  third  heaven  into  the  world  won  from  and  built 
ou  the  verge  of  the  Hyle,  and  they  veil  his  psychical  nature  in 
a  body  formed  out  of  matter.')'  But  that  this  should  so  happen 
was  no  result  of  the  will  of  the  Demiurge.  In  this  also  he 
acted  as  the  instrument  of  a  higher  wisdom  ;  in  carrying  out 
his  own  will  he  was  forced  to  minister  to  the  ends  of  a  higher 
will.  The  principle  of  divine  life  was  to  penetrate  throup^h  all 
grades  of  existence,  to  spread  even  to  the  bounds  of  the  Hyle, 
and  even  to  enter  the  realms  of  death  itself,  in  order  to 
bring  about  its  destruction.  But  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done. 

That,  therefore,  which  is  to  represent  humanity  at  large  is 
actually  realized  by  the  higher  spiritual  natures  alone — by  those 
only  who  bear  within  them  that  higher  germ  of  divine  life 
which  accrued  to  the  Demiurge  by  an  invisible  communication. 
They  are  the  salt  and  light  of  the  earth,  the  leaven  for  tho 
whole  lump  of  humanity.  The  soul  ( ypvxh)  is  but  the  vehicle 
by  which  the  'iryevfiartKoy  enters  into  the  temporal  world,  in 

*  Ktfi  Sff^t^  (po(ies  iTi  izuvov  rod  orXdfffjbaref  u^n^i  tm;  iyyiXMSi  <>'^>  fAii^tfa 
i^B'ty^ec'To  rns  irXu<riusy  %ta  rov  ao^ctrov  cv  ahrZ  ffxi^/AK  %ioa>xereif  <r^y  avuBtv 
ouffletf  xa)  vappfi^ia^oftivev,  ovru  (here  the  apodosis  begins),  xa,)  iy  <ra.7f 
ytfteus  Ta;y  xeefJCiKux  iv^^MTuv  (pefioi  fee  tpyec  tuv  dv^^u^uy  vols  vrotoveriv 
Xyinro,  eJov  avh^tdvrtg  xeii  tixovts  xeti  ^dvrav  (here  SLD  &  has  doubtless  slipped 

oat,  or  travB^  &  may  be  the  I'eading),  «/  x**?*f  uwovtrn  us  Svo/jm  ^tou'  lU 

yd^  SvAfiut  ecv^^tiirot/  ^Xa^But  *Aiei/Jb  <po{ioy  xa^itr^iit  ^rpoovros  dv^pu^reVy  us  ^^ 
mhreiu  iv  eturZ  Ku^tffTuros.     Strom.  lib.  II.  f.  375. 

t  The  coats  of  skin,  the  x,''^e!/yis  ti^udrnttt  of  Genesis,  which  were  com- 
monly so  understood  by  the  Theosophists  of  this  period.  Thus  we 
must  supply  the  hiatus  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  Valentine's  system, 
when  it  is  said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  above-cited  passage,  "  The  angels 
would  have  speedily  destroyed  their  work  ;** — or  we  must  suppose  that 
sentence  was  hypothetical,  i.  e.  they  would  have  destroyed  it  unless  they 
had  been  prevented  in  an  invisible  mamier  by  a  higher  powex. 

g2 
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which  it  is  to  develop  itself  to  maturity.  When  this  end  is 
attained,  the  spirit^  which  is  destined  only  for  the  life  of  intu- 
ition, will  l^ve  this  vehicle  behind  it  in  the  lower  sphere ;  and 
every  spiritual  nature,  as  the  passive,  feminine  elCTient  in 
relation  to  its  higher  spiritual  world,  will  be  exalted  to  an 
union  (Syzygia)  with  its  corresponding  angelic  nature  in  the 
Pleroma.  The  higher  faculty  of  immediate  intuition  alone — 
this  is  Valentine's  meaning — ^will  then  be  active ;  all  those 
powers  and  modes  of  operation  of  the  soul  which  are  directed 
to  the  temporal  and  to  the  finite,  (such,  for  instance,  as  the 
faculty  of  reflection,)  of  which,  according  to  Valentine,  the  yJAfxjli 
is  the  sum,  will  then,  in  tlie  Pleroma,  rail  entirely  away.* 

The  attractive  power  with  which  the  godlike  operates  on 
everything,  even  while  those  that  are  affected  by  it  are  unable 
to  understand  it  or  explain  it  to  themselves,  is  a  favourite  idea 
of  Valentine's.  Without  knowing  the  reason  of  it,  the  Demi- 
urge was  attracted  by  the  spiritual  natures  among  the  Jewish 
people.  He  made,  therefore,  of  such,  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings.  And  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  prophets  particu- 
larly were  able  to  point  to  that  higher  order  of  things  which 
through  the  Soter  was  first  to  enter  into  humanity.  According 
to  the  Valentinian  theory  there  was  a  four-fold  principle  at 
work  in  the  prophets: — 1.  The  psychical  principle,  the  humanly 
finite,  the  soul  lefl  to  itself;  2.  7%e  inspiration  of  this  \pv\ii, 
which  proceeded  from  the  Demiurge's  influence  upon  it ;  3. 
The  vvevfiariKov,  or  spiritual  element,  left  to  itself;  4.  The 
pneumatic  inspiration,  which  proceeds  from  the  informing 
Sophia.t  Accordingly,  with  a  reference  to  these  four  prin- 
ciples, Valentine  could,  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  dis- 
tinguish different  passages  of  a  higher  and  lower  kind  and 
import,  and  also  higher  and  lower  senses  of  the  same  passage : — 
1.  The  purely  human.  2.  The  several  prophecies  of  future 
events,  which  the  Demiurge  was  able  to  communicate ; — for, 
though  not  omniscient,  he  glanced  nevertheless  through  a  wide 
and  large  circle  of  futurity ; — the  prediction,  for  instance,  of  a 
Messiah  proceeded  from  him,  but  still  enveloped  in  a  temporal, 
Jewish  form ;  and  depicting  him  such  as  the  Demiurge  meant 
to  send, — a  psychical  Messiah  for  the  psychical  natures, 
the  ruler  over  a  kingdom  of  this  world.     3.  The  ideas  touch- 

*  Comp.  Aristot.  de  anima,  lib.  III.  c.  5. 
t  Vid.  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  7,  s.  3  et  4. 
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ing  on  the  Christian  economy,  and  pointing  to  it, — the  trans- 
figured Messianic  element,  set  forth  with  more  or  less  of 
purity,  according  as  it  proceeded  merely  from  the  higher 
spiritual  nature,  or  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Sophia.  This  view  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  important 
investigations  on  the  mixture  of  the  Divine  with  the  Human 
in  the  prophets,  and  to  fruitful  results  for  the  right  exposition 
of  their  writings.  We  here  observe,  presenting  itself  for  the 
first  time,  a  more  profoimd  study  of  the  idea  of  inspiration — ^a 
desire  to  make  the  religious  and  scientific  interests  to  harmo- 
nize with  each  other  in  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  question  now  arises  whetJier  Valentine  held  that  the 
rays  of  higher  truth  and  spiritual  natures  existed  solely  among 
the  Jews,  or  whether  he  allowed  that  they  were  diffused  also 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Heracleon ,  *  he 
taught  that  the  Jews  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge, 
the  Grentiles  to  the  kingdom  of  matter,  or  of  Satan,  and  the 
Christians  to  the  people  of  the  Supreme  God ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  he  denied  a  higher  nature  altogether  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. For  in  Judaism — although  he  assigned  it  preeminently  to 
the  Demiurge — he  recognised  sprinklings  of  the  higher  pneuma- 
tic element ;  and  although  he  made  Christendom  the  property  of 
the  Supreme  God,  he  nevertheless  saw,  even  among  Christians, 
a  large  psychical  class.  He  is  speaking,  then,  of  the  pre- 
dominard  character  only  ;  and  therefore  even  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, notwithstanding  the  predominance  of  the  Hyiic  element 
in  Heathendom,  he  may  have  recognised  a  sprinkling  of  the 
Pneumatical.  He  must  indeed  do  so  on  his  own  principles  ; 
since  the  higher,  spiritual  life  (the  wev^ariKoy)  had  to  pass 
through  every  grade  of  existence  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
matter,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  vXtj.  Valentine's  observations,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  cited,  on  the  power  of  art  exerted  in  fashioning  the 
images  of  the  gods,  allow  of  the  inference  that  he  judged  the 
polytheistic  system  with  more  lenity  than  the  ordinary  Jews, 
who  looked  upon^  the  Gentile  gods  only  as  evil  spirits ;  that, 
resting  on  Acts  xiii.  23,  he  believed  it  possible  even  in  this 
system  to  trace  indications  (corrupted,  however,  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Hylic  principle)  of  an  unknown  God,  extend- 

♦  Orig.  JD  Joann.  T.  XIII.  c.  16. 
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ing  over  all  an  influence  which  they  comprehended  not.  Ae-> 
cordingly,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  a  Homily,*  Valentine 
actually  alludes  to  the  vestiges  of  truth  ectLtteted  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  heathens,  wherein  is  revealed  the  inward 
nature  of  God's  spiritual  people,  of  the  irvivfuariKol,  inter- 
mingled with  the  whole  human  race :  *'  Much  of  that  which 
is  written  in  the  books  of  Gentiles  is  found  written  in  the 
church  of  G^ ;  this  common  truth  is  the  xford  out  of  the 
heart,  the  law  written  in  the  heart ;  it  is  the  people  of  the 
beloved  (i.  e.  this  common  higher  consciousness  is  the  charac* 
teristic  mark  of  the  members  of  the  Soter's  community,  of  the 
wevfiaTiKoi)  who  are  loved  by  him  and  love  him  in  return." 

The  Soter,  who  from  the  beginning  has  directed  the  whole 
process  of  development  of  the  spiritual  life-germs  that  fell 
from  the  Pleroma  to  form  a  new  world,  the  invisible  jframer 
and  ruler  of  this  new  world, — he  must  now  at  last  interfere 
immediately  in  the  mundane  course,  in  order  to  extend  the  act 
of  redemption, — which  he  had  originally  accomplished  on  the 
mother  of  all  spiritual  life,  the  taorld^soiU,  the  Sophia, — to  all 
the  spiritual  life  that  has  emanated  from  her,  and  must  thus 
bring  his  whole  work  to  an  end.  Everything,  down  to  the 
Hylic  element,  struggling  against  all  existence,  was  ci^ble^ 
each  in  its  man  degree,  of  being  ennobled.  The  Soter,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  train  everything,  the  psychical  no  less  than 
the  spiritual,  for  its  fit  stage  of  higher  life,  must  enter  into 
union  with  all  these  grades  of  existence.  Moreover,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  course  which  is  in  harmony  with  nature,  he  could 
only  enter  into  union  with  its  kindred  spiritual  nature,  and  as 
such,  in  this  world  of  time,  only  in  junction  with  a  soul 

The  Christology  must  always  be  affected  by  the  view  which 
is  entertained  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  God,  and  by  the 
doctrine  of  human  nature.  In  both  respects  this  system  clearly 
sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  in  its 
true  import,  as  a  grand  historical  fa^t,  intended  to  restore  har* 
mony  between  the  different  grades  of  existence,  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  which  separated  the  world  from  heaven,  and  to  raise 
the  pneumatic  natures  (who  by  themselves  alone  never  could 
have  attained  to  a  full  consciousness  and  full  exercise  of  their 

*  Clem.  Stroto.  1.  VI.  f.  641 . 
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hip^her  nature)  to  fellowship  with  the  higher  world,  which  it- 
akin  to  their  own  essence.  But  still  it  was  a  consequence 
grounded  in  the  separation  here  supposed  between  the  king- 
dom of  the  Demiurge  and  that  of  the  Supreme  God,  that  ^1 
in  this  world  could  not  be  equally  fitted  for  redemption  and 
equally  penetrated  by  its  principle.  Certain  repulsive  tenden- 
cies were  assumed  to  exist  in  human  nature  itself,  which 
excluded  the  possibility  of  a  uniform  appropriation,  through  the 
Redeemer  and  the  redemption,  of  this  nature  in  its  complete- 
ness. In  this  system  the  purely  Human  (the  psychical  nature) 
was  too  &r  separated  from  the  properly  Divine  (the  pneumatic 
nature),  the  oneness  of  God's  image  in  man  was  too  feebly 
recognised,  to  give  room  for  a  complete  apprehension  of 
the  historical  Christ  being  admitted  as  the  realization  of  the 
original  type  of  Humanity.  The  antagonisms  which  were 
insisted  upon,  as  originally  given  in  the  cosmology  and  anthro- 
pology of  this  system,  must  necessarily  make  their  appearance 
again  in  its  Christology.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Valentinian  system  was  to  teach  a  merely  proto- 
typic  or  ideal  Christ,  and  to  make  the  Christ  of  history  a 
purely  accidental  point  to  which  this  idea  attached  itself.  Still 
on  this  matter  we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  its  principles 
admitted  only  of  a  one-sided,  mutilated  apprehension,  not  only 
of  the  prototypic,  but  also  of  the  historical  Christ.  This  fun- 
damental defect  is  to  be  traced,  in  one  word,  to  the  reaction  of 
the  great  principle  of  the  ancient  world  in  its  conception  of  the 
godlike  as  being  superhuman.  Though  Valentine  could  attri- 
bute to  the  human  element  in  Christ  a  greater  value  than  Basi- 
lides  could,  still,  consistently  with  those  principles,  he  never 
could  recognise  the  full  signiiicancy  of  the  human  element  in 
combination  with  the  divine,  nor  understand  their  tnie  union  in 
him,  nor  even  allow  the  Human  itself  to  be  altogether  human, 
for  according  to  his  theory  there  must  ever  be  something  in 
the  human  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  kingdom  of  the  vXrj, 
The  Demiurge  had  promised  his  people  a  Redeemer,  a 
Messiah,  who  should  release  them  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Hylic  power,  effect  the  annihilation  of  all  that  was  opposed  to 
his  own  kingdom,  who  should  rule  in  his  name  over  all,  and 
bless  the  obedient  with  all  manner  of  earthly  happiness.  He 
sent  down  from  his  heaven  this  Messiah,  the  express  image  of 
the  Demiurge ;  but  this  exalted  being  could  enter  into  no  union 
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with  matter.  Destined  to  effect  the  annihilation  of  the  material 
element,  how  indeed  could  he  take  anything  from  it  ?  With 
a  material  body  there  would  have  been  associated  a  kindred 
material  spirit  of  life,* — that  fountain  of  all  evil  lusts ;  and 
how  could  he  be  the  Redeemer,  if  the  principle  of  evil  were 
present  in  his  own  being?  The  Demiurge,  therefore,  formed 
for  the  psychical  Messiah  a  body  of  the  finest  ethereal  ele- 
ments of  the  heaven  from  which  he  sent  him  down  into  the 
world.  This  body  was  wonderfully  constituted,*!*  so  as  to  be 
visible  to  outward  sense,  and  undergo  all  sensible  actions  and 
affections,  and  yet  in  a  way  altogether  different  fix>m  that  of 
ordinary  earthly  bodies.^  It  was,  however,  in  this  that  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  consisted :  the  psychical  nature  that 
descended  ironi  the  heaven  of  the  Demiurge,  together  with  the 
ethereal  body  which  it  brought  with  it  from  the  same  r^on, 
was  ushered  into  the  light  of  this  world  through  Mary,  merely 
as  through  a  channel.§  And  yet  this  psychical  Messiah  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  the  work 
assigned  him  by  the  Demiurge.  It  required  a  higher  power 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  the  vXiy.  The  Demiurge  acted 
here,  as  in  everythinp^  else,  simply  as  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  the  Soter.  The  latter  had  determined  the  time  when 
he  would  unite  himself  with  this  psychical  Messiah  as  his 
instrument,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  ordained  and 
promised  by  the  Demiurge,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the 
Demiurge  himself  had  divined,  by  founding  a  Messianic  king- 
dom of  a  far  loftier  description,  whose  true  character  had  been 
intimated  only  in  those  most  sublime  of  all  the  descriptions  of 
the  prophets  which  the  Demiurge  himself  had  been  unable  to 
understands 

The  psychical  Messiah,  who  had  no  presentiment  of  the 
destination  that  awaited  him  when  united  with  the  Soter, 
meanwhile  exhibited  from  the  beginning  the  ideal  of  ascetical 
sanctity.  By  virtue  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  body, 
he  could  exercise  an  extraordinary  control  over  matter.  He 
ate  and  drank,  it  is  true,  like  others ;  in  this  respect  letting 
himself  down   to   human  infirmity,  but   yet   without   being 

*  The  ^^wx^  uXoyog.  f  'E|  »ixov»fjua(. 

X  iSSfiec  It  vnf  a^etwvf  '^vxtxris  elftecg.    Theodot.  Didascal.  AnatoL 
^  'Clg  ita  9'uy.nvog, 
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subject  to  like  affections  with  other  men.     He  did  everything 
after  a  godlike  manner.* 

At  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  where  he  was  to  receive  from 
John  the  Baptist,  as  representative  of  the  Demiurge,  his  solemn 
consecration  to  the  office  of  Messiah,  the  Soter,  under  whose 
imdsible  guidance  everything  had  been  directed  to  this  point, 
entered  into  union  with  him,  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 
As  to  the  question  whether  the  pyschical  Messiah  possessed 
with  his  soul  a  pneumatic  element  also,  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Valentinian  schools 
themselves.'f  Some  may  have  held  that  the  'irvevfia  descended 
at  the  same  time  with  the  soul  as  its  vehicle,  for  the  purpose 
of  unfolding  itself  in  this  world  to  maturity,  and  then  serving 
as  the  instrument  of  the  descended  Soter,  while  it  may  have 

*  Clem.  Strom.' lib.  III.  f.  451. 

f  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  view  expressed  in  a  passage  of  Ileracleon, 
Orig.  T.  VI.  s.  23.  Grabe,  Spiceleg.  T.  II.  p.  89,  in  which  passage  1  once 
supposed  (see  my  Grenetische  Entwickelung,  p.  149),  though  erroneously, 
that  I  had  found  the  doctrine  of  a  proper  incarnation  of  the  Soter,  and  of 
his  union  with  the  human  nature  from  its  first  development.  Heracleon 
— on  John  i.  27 — explains  the  passage  after  his  usual  manner,  in  the  first 
place,  correctly,  namely,  that  **John  acknowledged  himself  unworthy 
to  perform  even  the  meanest  service  for  the  Eedeemer," — but  then  pro- 
ceeds arbitrarily  to  introduce  into  these  simple  words  a  higher  sense,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  tfaeosophical  ideas :  Ovk  iyd  u/ai  Uam,  iW  V 
ifjbl  xetTtXBv  avro  f/utyiBevg  xai  ^d^xa  Xdfii^f  its  vvohnuMf  9rt^i  ^g  iyu  Xoyet 
MTdhwvat  0U  iuvMfMti,  aif^ii   "innynfat^at  n    iTiXvveit  rrnf  tri^j    avrrt;  »ixovofji,i»v. 

We  can  hardly  understand  by  "  the  flesh  "  here,  which  the  Soter  took  on 
him  when  he  descended  from  the  higher  region  bordering  on  the  «rXjj^«^a 
and  the  ra^reg  fitvorfirot,  the  body  of  the  psychical  Messiah,  formed  by  a 
special  eUctofMet ;  for  the  subject  of  discourse  here  is  undoubtedly  the 
Soter,  who  revealed  himself  to  John  at  the  baptism;  and  this  Soter,  at 
all  events,  united  himself,  according  to  the  Valentinian  theory,  not  with 
the  bodi^,  but  with  ihepsi/chical  Messiahf  who  was  clothed  with  this  body. 
Consequently  John,  here  representing  the  person  of  the  Demiurge, 
could  not  have  thus  expressed  his  wonder  at  this  wonderful  body,  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  Demiurge  himself.  But  the  Valentinians  were 
used  to  denominate  every  outward  envelop^  every  vehicle  of  a  superior 
being  that  descended  to  a  lower  region  of  existence,  a  »•«{ |.  The  Sophia 
gave  the  Soter  a  wi^fjM  ^vtv/tianxevj  that  so  with  this  vehicle  he  might 
descend  to  the  earth,  and,  through  its  medium,  enter  into  union  with  the 
'^vx^'  We  have  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  conmienciug  words  of  the 
Didascal.  Anatol.,  which  are  as  follows :  "o  ^^eifixXtv  ffa^xiov  rS  Xoyu, 

(equivalent  to  the  Soter,)  h  fo^lu  ri  ^vivfianxov  ffTi^fix,  rovro  c-ToXicetfjbtvag 

*aT»iA.3»»  e  ^MTfi^.    It  was  of  this  wonderful  economy,  then,  that  Hera- 
cleon was  speaking. 
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been  the  opinion  of  others  that  the  Soter,  on  his  first  en- 
trance into  this  world,  received  from  the  Sophia  a  spiritual 
nature  as  his  vehicle,  so  as  to  be  able  to  unite  himself  with  a 
human  nature,  and  that  the  higher  pneumatic  principle  was 
thus  first  communicated  to  the  Messiah  of  the  Demiurge  at  his 
baptism. 

According  to  Valentine's  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  Basil- 
ides,  the  appearance  of  the  redeeming  spirit  in  humanity  and 
his  union  with  the  psychical  Messiah,  Us  revelation  and  com- 
munication of  himself  by  the  latter,  must  oonstitute  the  prin- 
cipal thing  in  the  work  of  redemption.  He  agreed  with 
Basilides  aJso  in  supposing  that  at  the  passion  the  Soter  aban- 
doned the  psychical  Messoah  to  himself;  and  this  passion,  as  in 
his  theory  it  did  not  affect  a  material  body,  capable  of  suffer- 
ing, but  only  a  psychical  one,  could  not  possibly  be  regarded 
by  him  in  its  full  import.  Tet  it  is  certain  that,  with  rei^ect 
to  the  view  of  Christ's  passion,  the  Jewish  element,  in  the  case 
of  the  Yalentinian  Gnosis,  exercised  i^r  less  influence  than  it 
did  on  the  Gnosis  of  Basilides ;  the  Valentinians  must  have 
more  duly  appreciated  the  passion  and  have  seen  its  import  for 
the  Christian  consciousness.  A  power  for  overcoming  of  evil, 
and  for  purifying  nature  which  was  beset  with  it,  was  ascribed 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  psychical  Christ.  We  have,  in  fact, 
already  become  acquainted  with  the  ruling  idea  of  the  Yalen- 
tinian system,  that  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  the  harmony 
of  the  universe  the  same  law  must  be  carried  into  effect  in 
all  the  different  stages  of  existence.  The  cross,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  was  in  this  system  considered  a  symbol  of 
the  power  that  purifies  every  being  from  all  foreign  elements, 
and  leads  it  not  only  to  self-limitation  within  the  bounds  of  its 
proper  nature,  but  also  to  fixedness  and  constancy  there.  Now 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  represented  the  activity  of  this 
power  in  the  lower  world.  The  manner  in  which  the  psychical 
Messiah  was  stretched  on  the  cross,  and,  by  that  means,  over 
the  lower  creation,  and  was  seen  taking  part  in  the  sufferings 
of  humanity,  is  a  symbol  of  that  first  redeem hig  act,  when  the 
Soter  received  the  suffering  Sophia  with  tlie  Stauros,  stretched 
himself  over  her,  purified  her  from  every  foreign  element,  and 
brought  back  her  dissipating  existence  within  its  proper  con- 
fines. A  similar  effect  is  now  brought  about  in  the  psychical 
world  by  this  act  of  the  psychical  Christ,  in  which  was  now 
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copied  that  which  had  been  previously  accomplished  iu  the 
highest  region.  Even  in  and  hj  itself,  this  copying  can- 
not be  an  idle,  fruitless,  and  merely  symbolical  act ;  there 
must  be  connected  with  it  an  influence  similar  indeed,  but 
adjusted  to  this  particular  stage  of  existence.  Accordingly, 
Heracleon  could  say  that  by  the  cross  of  Christ  all  evil  ia 
destroyed,*  and  that  his  passion  was  necessary  in  order  that 
the  church,  cleansed  from  the  influences  of  the  material  spirits^ 
might  be  converted  into  a  house  of  God^f  So,  too,  he  spoke 
of  a  spiritual  appropriation  of  Christ's  sufTerings,  by  which  is 
brought  about  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine 
life,  in  the  marriage  supper  of  the  church4  By  the  words, 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,"  the  psychical 
Christ  commend^  to  the  care  of  the  Heavenly  Father  the 
vwEVfWTucoy  awtpfjM,  which  was  now  forsaking  him,  that  it 
might  not  be  detained  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but 
rise  free  to  the  upper  region ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  com- 
mended to  him  all  spiritual  natures,  who  were  represented  by 
the  one  united  with  himself.  The  psychical  Messiah  rises  to 
the  DemiurgC)  who  gives  to  him  the  sovereign  power  and 
government  in  his  own  name ;  while  the  pneumatic  Messiah 
ascends  to  the  Soter,  whither  all  the  redeemed  spiritual  natures 
will  foUow  him. 

The  important  point,  the  main  thing  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  so  far  as  it  concerns  spiritual  natures,  is  the 
redemption  of  which  man's  nature  became  capable  by  its 
union  with  the  Soter  at  the  baptism  in  Jordan.  This  must  be 
repeated  in  the  case  of  each  individual.  Of  the  sanctifying 
effects  flowing  from  inward  communion  with  the  Redeemer^ 
Valentine  speaks  as  follows  ;  ^'  There  is  one  good  Being, 
whose  free  manifestation  is  his  revelation  by  the  Son;  and 
through  him  alone  can  the  heart  be  made  pure,  after  every 

*  'AvfiXSff^ect  xai  h^avlvBttt  r6vs  xv^turasj  ifAVo^ovg  (an  allusion  to  the 
narrative  of  Christ's  driving  the  money-changers  from  the  temple,  and 
■without  doubt  meaning  here  the  demons,  or  effluxes  from  matter,  whereby 
God's  temple  in  humanity  had  been  defiled),  mm  ^i«-etv  rhv  tcaxiav.  Orig. 
in  Joann.  T.  X.  c.  19. 

X  From  the  typical  meaning  of  the  paschal  supper.    Avofiivov  /aiv  re 
y^'fiif*     L.  C  8.  14% 
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malign  spirit  has  been  driven  out  of  the  heart ;  for  many 
spirits  take  up  their  abode  th^re  and  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
pure.  Each  of  these  b  busily  employed  in  his  own  work, 
while  they,  all  in  various  ways,  shamefully  defile  it  by 
unseemly  lusts.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  &re  with  such  a 
heart  much  as  with  an  inn ;  for  the  inn  is  worn  and  trodden 
to  pieces,  often  covered  with  dirt,  while  all  men  indiscrimi- 
nately resort  to  it,  having  no  interest  in  the  place  since  it  is 
none  of  their  own.  So  is  it  with  the  heart :  until  it  receives 
the  heavenly  grace  it  remains  unclean,  being  the  abode  of 
many  evil  spirits.  When,  however,  the  Father,  who  alone  is 
g^ood,  adopts  it  as  his,  it  becomes  holy  and  resplendent  with 
light ;  and  accordingly,  he  who  possesses  such  a  heart  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  blessed,  for  he  shall  see  God."  * 

I'he  Valentinians  were  penetrated  with  a  conviction  that 
Christianity  even  on  earth  imparts  a  divine  life,  and  therein 
also  communion  with  heaven.  This  conviction  is  thus  expressed 
in  the  Valentinian  form  of  intuition :  "  As  every  pneumatic 
soul  has  its  other  half  in  the  upper  world  of  spirits  (namely, 
its  attendant  angel),  with  which  it  is  destined  to  be  united,  so 
tlirough  the  Soter  it  receives  even  now  the  power  to  enter  into 
this  union  (Syzygy)  through  tlie  spiritual  life."  f 

But  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Valentinians  must  have  dis- 
tinguished the  effects  of  baptism  and  of  the  redemption  rela- 
tively to  the  two  positions  of  the  Pneumatici  and  thePsychici. 
Ttie  psychical  man  obtains  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  is  released 
from  the  dominion  of  the  hylic  principle,  and  receives  power 
to  withstand  it.  The  pneumatical  man  is,  through  conunu- 
nion  with  the  Soter,  incorporated  into  the  Pleroma,  attains  to 
a  full  consciousness  of  his  nature  akin  to  the  latter,  and 
exalted  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  and  is  made  able 
to  develop  it  free  from  the  restraints  by  which  it  was  before 
shackled.  He  is  released  from  the  cramping  power  of  the 
Demiurge. 

The  two  classes  differ  also  in  the  way  by  which  not  only 
they  arrive  at  Christianity,  but  also  by  which  they  appropriate 
and  apprehend  it.  The  psychical  men  must  be  led  to  the 
fiiith  by  outward  causes,  by  facts  of  the  sensible  world,  by 

*  Strom,  lib.  II.  f.  409. 

t  HeracIeoD,  in  Origen,  T.  XIII.  s.   11:    K«^/^<0-Sai  vca.(  aww  rjfv 
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miracles ;  *  since  the  stage  which  they  cannot  go  beyond  b 
that  of  a  £dth  on  grounds  of  historical  authority.  They  are 
not  capable  of  the  intmtion  of  the  truth  itself.  It  is  to 
such  tkit  Christ  speaks  in  John  iv.  48.  In  the  case  of  spiritual 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  fidth  does  not  come  firom  things  of 
sense :  in  virtue  of  their  godlike  nature  they  are  seized  imme- 
diately by  the  intrinsic  might  of  the  truth  itself,  feel  them- 
selves at  once  drawn  to  that  which  is  in  affinity  with  their 
essence,!  and  in  virtue  of  this  spiritual  contact  with  the 
truth  their  faith  is  superior  to  all  doubt.J  Their  worship, 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is  the  true  ''  reason' 
able  service  of  God  J* 

As  the  origin  of  the  Christian  life  is  here  different,  so  there 
is  a  difference  also  in  its  several  positions ;  and  hence  arises 
the  distinction  of  a  psychical  and  a  pneumatical  Christianity. 
By  the  one  the  psychical  Christ  only  is  recognised ;  the  other 
rises  to  the  divine  Soter  within  him.  In  the  one  men  rest 
satisfied  with  historical  Christianity ;  in  the  other  they  grasp 
it  in  its  connection  and  coherence  with  the  whole  theogonical 
and  cosmogonical  process.  While  by  the  first  class  Christ  is 
acknowledged  as  a  divine  teacher  only  on  account  of  the 
miraculous  works  by  which  he  was  accredited,  and  what  he 
revealed  is  received  on  his  authority ;  by  the  second,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  necessity  of  the  facts  of  Christianity  —  the 
necessity  groimded  in  the  very  process  —  is  understood ;  and 
on  that  very  basis  reposes  a  conviction  raised  above  all  doubt. 
It  was  to  tiie  psychical  class  that  St.  Paul  said  that  he  knew 
nothing,  and  could  preach  nothing  to  them,  save  Christ 
crucified ;  §  that  he  could  not  announce  to  them  that  wisdom 
of  the  perfect  which  is  hidden  even  from  the  Demiurge  and 
his  angels.  According  to  these  different  positions  in  the 
Christian  life,  Christ  is  presented  in  different  ways  to  the 
consciousness ;  just,  indeed,  as  the  angels,  by  reason  of  their 
different  natures,  have  not  all  an  equal  vision  of  the  counte- 

*  Ai*  i^yaiv  <pvfn  txovrii  xa)  h*  alff^r,ff%»ts  trtiBiffBeti,  Koi  ovx)  ^.oytjf  <rir- 
rtvM.     Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  59. 

t  Heracleon,  in  Oi^ig.  1.  c.  c.  20,  the  hKrixh  X,otns  ha^vn. 

X  'H  d^MKptros  xeti  xarakXriXes  vv  (pva-u  at/Ttji  Tivrtg.     L.  C.  S.  10. 

§  Didascai.  Anatol.  of  a  twofold  mode  of  preaching  by  St.  Paul. 
In  reference  to  the  psychical  men :  ^Exv^v^t  rov  ffetrn^a,  ytvnrov  xa)  xa- 
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nance  of  the  Father.*  The  ackuowledgpnent  of  a  necenarj- 
difference  in  the  mode  of  ccmtemplating  Christ's  person  and 
work,  grounded  on  the  different  degprees  of  religious  derelop- 
ment,  is  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  Yalentinian  doctrine. 

Those  spiritual  men  are  the  salt,  the  soul  of  the  outward 
church  —  those  by  whom  Christianity  it  propagated  as  the 
principle  that  is  to  mould  and  renovate  humanity.f  By  them 
is  the  way  prepared  for  the  purification  of  the  whole  terrestrial 
world,  and  for  the  final  destruction  of  all  that  is  material  and 
evil ;  which  will  follow  as  soon  as  matter  shall  have  been 
deprived  of  all  those  germs  of  life  which  it  has  seized  on,  and 
when,  being  purified,  these  shall  have  attained  to  a  development 
agreeable  to  their  essence.  It  was  necessary,  th6refi>re,  that  the 
divine  life  should  be  merged  in  the  world  of  death,  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  be  overcome.  Valentine  thus  addresses  the 
spiritual  men :  ^^  Ye  are,  from  the  beginning,  immortal,  and 
children  of  eternal  life,  and  ye  were  willing  to  apportion 
death  among  you,  that  you  might  swallow  up  and  destroy  it, 
and  that  in  you  and  through  you  death  might  die.  For  if 
ye  dissolve  the  world  (prepare  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  material  world)  but  are  not  yourselves  dissolved,  ye  are 
masters  and  lords  over  the  creation,  and  over  all  that  is 
perishable."  J 

Though  the  Christian  principle  appears,  in  this  Yalentinian 
line  of  thought,  corrupted  by  a  certain  theosophical  pride  and 
an  element  of  Oriental  austerity,  still  there  gleams  through 
these  words  a  profound  consciousness  of  what  Christ  intended 
when  He  called  those  who  really  possessed  His  word  and 
spirit  the  salt  of  the  earth :  we  recognise  in  it  a  sense  of  the 
high  vocation  and  mission  to  the  whole  world  of  those  who 
truly  displayed  the  image  of  Christ  and  realised  the  idea  of 
Christianity,  who  were  to  be  scattered  abroad  in  the  midst 
of  an  impure  world,  and  connected  with  it  by  numberless 

*•'  L.  C.  :  'l^ia/f  tKAfros  yvAt^i^u  ray  xv^mv,  xet)  ch^  ofACiMf  9'ecvrts  T0  argo- 
t  See  the  prooi  directly,  where  we  speak  of  Haracleon. 

Sicvare;  iv  Vfuv  tteu  3/  ufjuiv,  "Oray  yu^  vh  fiiv  xoffMf  XvtiTtj  v/utug  l<  ftn 
tMtra'ktmfr^h  »09i»v$rt  rnt  xrtnetf  xa)  rns  ^dff^of  it^'eUr.s*  Strom.  1.  IV* 
f.  509,  B. 
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gradations,  in  order  to  -prepare  the  way  for  its   fz^radual 
purification. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  end  for  which  these  spiritual  men 
were  to  prepare  shall  be  attained,  the  whole  material  world 
being  dissolved,  the  Soter  will  be  united  in  one  ^^syzygia" 
with  the  Sophia,  and  under  him  the  matured  spiritual  natures, 
pairing  with  their  respective  angels,  will  enter  into  the 
Pleroma;  while,  under  the  Demiurge,  the  psychical  minds 
will  occupy  the  last  grade  of  the  spiritual  world ;  *  for  they, 
too,  are  to  receive  the  measure  of  felicity  answering  to  their 
peculiar  nature.  The  Demiurge  rejoices  at  the  appearance  of 
the  Soter,  through  whom  a  higher  world,  to  which  he  was 
before  a  stranger,  has  been  revealed  to  him,  and  by  whose 
means,  moreover,  he  himself,  relieved  from  his  toilsome 
labours,  will  be  enabled  to  enter  into  rest  and  enjoy  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  glory  of  the  Pleroma.  He  is  the  £riend  of  the 
brid^proom  (tlie  Soter),  who  standeth  and  heareth  him,  and 
rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegrocmi's  voice — ^rejoiceth 
at  the  consununation  of  the  espousab.*}*  It  was  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Demiurge  that  the  Baptist  spake  these  words — 
John  iii.  29. 


Distinguished  Members  op  the  Valentinian  School. 

In  the  Valentinian  school  Heracleon  was  distinguished  for 
the  cool,  scientific,  reflective  character  of  his  mind.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  of  which  considerable 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Origan  ;  J  perhaps  also  a 
commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  Of  the  latter 
only  a  single  fragment,  the  exposition  of  Luke  xii.  8,  has 
been  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. §  It  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  the  spiritual  depth  and  profundity  of 
St.  John  must  have  especially  attracted  the  Gnostics.  To 
the  exposition  of  this  gospel  Heracleon  brought  a  profound 
religious  sensibility,  which  penetrated  to  the  inward  meaning, 
together  with  an  understanding  invariably  clear  when  not  lei 

*  The  ro<3tei  fAiffirn'ros, 

t  The  onion  of  the  Soter  with  the  Sophia,  of  the  angels  with  the  spi- 
ritual natures  in  the  Pleroma. 

X  In  his  Tomis  on  John,  in  which  he  frequently  has  reference  to  the 
expositions  of  Heracleon.  §  Strom.  1.  lY.  f.  .503« 
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astray  by  theosophical  speculation.  What  he  was  chiefly 
deficient  in  was  an  appreciation  of  the  simplicity  of  St.  Johi^ 
and  an  earnest  application  to  the  necessary  means  for  evolving 
the  spirit  out  of  the  letter  —  a  deficiency  among  the  Gnostics 
generally  which  we  have  already  remarked  upon.  Heracleon, 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  believed  honestly  that  he  had 
derived  his  theology  from  St.  John.  But  his  judgment  was 
entirely  warped  by  his  system,  and  with  all  his  habits  of 
thought  and  contemplation  he  was  so  carried  away  by  it  that 
he  could  not  move  freely,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  introduced 
its  views  and  its  ideas  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  r^^arded- 
as  the  fountain  of  divine  wisdom. 

As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  let  us  consider  Heracleon's  inter- 
pretation of  that  noble  passage  which  contains  our  blessed 
Saviour's  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.    With  the 
simple  facts  of  the  history  Heracleon  could  not  rest  content ; 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  a  calm  psychological  contemplation 
of  the  Samaritan  woman  in  her  relation  to  the  Saviour.     He 
saw  immediately  in  the  woman,  who  was  attracted  by  the 
words  and  appearance  of  Christ,  the  type  of  all  spiritual  na- 
tures that  are  attracted  by  the  godlike,  and  to  his  mind  the 
history  represented  immediately  the  whole  relation  of  the  ttj^cv- 
/jiaTiKoi  to  the  Soter  and  to  the  higher,  spiritual  world.     For 
him  therefore  the  words  of  the  Samaritan  woman  have  a  double 
sense — that  of  which  she  was  herself  conscious,  and  that  which, 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  class  of  the  wvcv/iart/coi, 
she  expressed  unconsciously  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  words 
of  the  Saviour  must  be  taken  in  a  two-fold  sense,  a  higher 
and  a  lower.     He  seized,  it  is  true,  the  i^damental  idea  con 
veyed  by  the  Saviour's  language,  but  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  away  from  the  principal  point  by  seeing  too  much 
in  the  several  incidents  of  the  story.     "  The  water  which  our 
Saviour  gives,"  says  he,  "  is  from  his  Spirit  and  his  power. 
His  grace  and  his  gifts  are  something  that  never  can  be  taken 
away,  never  can  be  exhausted,  never  can  pass  from  those  who 
have  received  a  portion  of  them.    They  that  have  received 
what  is  richly  bestowed  on  them  from  above  communicate 
again  of  the  overflowing  fulness  which  they  enjoy,  to  the 
everlasting  life  of  others  also."     But  now,  from  the  truth  that 
Christ  intended  the  water  which  he  would  give  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  symbolical  sense,  he  goes  on  to  make  the  \^Tong 
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inferoice  that  the  water  of  Jacob's  well  must  be  understood 
in  the  same  way.  It  was  a  symbol  of  Judaism  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  spiriual  nature — an  image  of  its  perishable, 
earthly  glory.  The  words  of  the  woman,  '^Give  me  this 
water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw,"  express, 
according  to  liim,  the  burthensome  character  of  Judaism,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  in  it  any  nourishment  for  the  spiritual  life, 
and  its  inadequacy  when  found.*  When  our  Lord  afterwards 
bids  the  woman  dH  her  husband,  the  latter  is  the  symbol  of  her 
other  half  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  angel  belonging  to  her  ;^ 
and  the  command  indicates  that,  coming  with  him  to  the  Saviour, 
she  is  to  receive  power  from  Him  to  become  united  and  blended 
with  this  her  destined  companion.  And  the  reason  given  for 
this  arbitraiy  interpretation  is,  that  "  Christ  could  not  have 
spoken  of  her  earthly  husband,  since  he  was  aware  that  she 
had  no  lawful  one.  In  the  spiritual  sense,  {  the  woman  knew 
not  her  husband  § — she  knew  nothing  of  the  angel  belonging 
to  her ;  in  the  literal  sense,  she  was  ashamed  to  confess  that 
she  was  living  in  an  unlawful  connection."  The  water  being 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  life  communicated  by  the  Saviour, 
Heracleon  went  on  to  infer  that  the  water-pot  was  the  symbol  of 
a  Tex^^i&it  spirit  for  this  divine  life  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 
She  left  her  water-pot  behind  with  him ;  that  is,  having 
now  a  vessel  of  this  kind  with  the  Saviour,  in  which  she 
had  just  received  the  living  water,  she  returned  into  the 
world  to  announce  to  the  psychicsd  natures  the  coming  of 
Christ.  II  ^  . 

In  many  of  his  interpretations,  in  which  he  distinguishes 
hunself  by  his  healthy  feeling  for  the  simple  and  for  the 
profound  in  simplicity,  he  is  too  simple  for  the  artificial 
Origen,  who  finds  fault  with  him  for  adhering  to  the  letter, 

1  Ti  ^k^^atfix  xifnis.    See  above. 

X  K«r«  T*  f»»vu,tvov, 

§  K»ra  TO  &9r'Aoiiv» 

I  We  must  do  HeradeoD  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  here,  as 
in  many  other  places,  Origen  wrongly  accuses  him  of  contradicting  him- 
self,— ^for  how,  says  Origen,  could  the  Samaritan  woman  announce 
Christ  to  others,  when  she  had  left  behind,  with  him  from  whom  she  had 
parted,  the  recipient  organ  of  divine  life  ?  But  Heracleon  was  perfectly 
coDsislent  here :  in  applying  the  allegory,  the  notion  of  **  leaving  be- 
hind," in  any  special  reference,  did  not,  in  fact,  enter  his  mind. 

YOI*.  II.  U 
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and  not  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the  spiritual  sense.* 
Explaining  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  iv.  34,  he  says, 
^^  The  Lord  here  calls  it  his  meat  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father; 
for  this  was  to  him  his  nourishment,  his  refreshment  and 
strength,  and  his  power.  But  by  his  Father's  will  he  meant 
that  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Father  and  be 
blessed.  And  accordingly  this  discourse  with  the  Samaritan 
iToman  was  part  of  this  meat  of  the  Son."  f  On  John  iv.  35, 
he  says,  '^  Christ  here  speaks  of  the  material  harvest,  which 
was  yet  four  months  distant ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  har- 
vest on  which  he  discourses  was  already  present  as  Teepedied 
4he  souls  of  the  faithful."  ^ 

As  the  Gnostics  excepted  against  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  morals,  they  uniformly  insisted  on .  th^ 
principle  that  everything  spiritual  must  proceed  firom  the  inner 
life  and  temper,  and  opposed  the  tendency  to  detach  good 
works  from  this  connection,  and  to  attribute  to  them  a  value  of 
i;heir  own.  This  reaction  of  the  Christian  i^irit  evinced  itself 
among  the  Gnostics,  in  a  protest  against  the  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  opus  qperatum  of  martyrdom,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  tended  to  promote  a  deifying  of  man  amcmg  the 
multitude,  and  spiritual  pride  and  false  security  among  the 
martyrs  and  confessors.'  We  formerly  remarked  that  Basi- 
lides  opposed  himself  to  this  excessive  veneration  of  the 
martyrs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  imder  the  influence  of  the 
£ilse  premises  of  his  system,  sought  to  depreciate  martyrdom. 
But  the  way  in  which  Heracleon  attacked  the  wrong  notions 
on  this  point  had  no  connection  whatever  with  such  errors. 
His  only  concern  was  to  show  that  the  witnessing  to  Christ 
ought  not  to  be  isolated,  as  a  mere  outward  act,  but  to  be  re- 
garded in  its  connection  and  agreement  with  the  entire  course 
of  the  Christian  life.  "  The  multitude,"  says  he,  §  "  look  upon 
-confession  before  the  civil  powers  as  the  only  one ;  but  without 
reason.     This  confession  hypocrites  also  may  make.      This  is 

^  'Eiri  riff  XiJ^uti  tfUsH,  fjun  oUfiUtf  ainrhv  djmywBtu,  Orig.  in  Joann. 
T.  XIII.  8.  41. 

f  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Origen  censures  Heracleon  on  ac- 
count of  this  sound  exposition:  "Ortf  wfjuP^u  ^etpHf  ^Mm  •f«r^«  K»i 
rmnnUe  *3^ukii(p^ai  ttai  ^^etvftUtis,     L.  C.  s.  3S. 

I  L.  c.  s.  41. 

§  In  the  fragment  above  cited  of  his  commentary  on  Luke. 
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but  one  pariieuktr  form  of  confession — ^it  is  not  that  universal 
confession  to  be  made  by  all  Christians,  and  of  which  Christ  is 
here  (Luke  zii.  8)  speaking — the  confession  by  works  and 
actions  that  correspond  to  the  faith  in  Him.  This  universal 
confession  will  be  followed  by  tliat  special  one  also  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  and  when  reason  requires  it.  It  is  possible  for 
those  who  so  confess  Him  in  words,  to  deny  Him  by  works. 
They  only  confess  Him  in  truth,  who  live  confessing  Him,  in 
whcmi  also  He  Himself  confesses  Himself — having  received 
ikem  to  Hinuelf  as  they  have  received  Him  to  themselves.* 
For  this  reason  He  can  never  deny  Himself.**  f 

JPtolenueus  is  also  deserving  of  mention,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  from  ihe  work  of  Irenseus  (which  was  aimed  chiefly 
against  his  party),  contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  Ya- 
kntinian  principles.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Tertullian 
is  correct  in  saying  that  Ptolemeeus  differed  from  Valentine 
principally  in  his  representation  of  the  .ZBons ;  that,  whereas 
the  latter  r^arded  them  as  powers  residing  in  the  divine 
e8sence,j:  the  former  rather  viewed  them  under  the  form  of 
hypostases.  At  least  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a 
distinction  of  much  importance ;  for  the  representations  which 
the  Gnostics  framed  of  the  -^lons  were  invariably  very  far 
removed  from  abstract  notional  attributes,  and  bordered 
closely  on  hypostasical  existences. 

A  very  important  production  of  Ptolemy's,  which  is  still 
extant — ^his  letter  to  Flora,  a  lady  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
convert  to  the  Yalentinian  doctrine  § — shows  that  he  was  well 
qualified  to  present  his  views  to  others  in  an  attractive  form. 
As  the  Christian  lady  to  whom  he  wrote  belonged  in  all  pro- 
bability to  the  Catholic  Church,  it  was  particularly  necessary 
for  him  to  remove  the  offence  she  was  likely  to  take  at  the  op- 
pasition  between  his  views  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
at  the  position  that  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  proceeded  from  the  Supreme  God,    To  meet 

*  *'ErtiXn/Jt>f€if0f  atvT6vs  to)  !%0|cesv«;  v^o  Tovrtuv. 

t  Which  most  happen  if  those  who  are  thus  connected  with  him  conld 
be  brought  to  deny  him. 

X  Nominibus  et  numeris  seonnm  distinctis  in  personales  substantias, 
<]nas  Valentinns  in  ipsa  summa  divlnitatis,  ut  sensus  et  adfectus  et  motus 
incluserat     Adv.  Yalentinian,  c.  4. 

J  Epiphftp.  hieres.  33,  s,  3. 

h2 
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the  first  difficulty,  he  appeals  to  an  apostolic  tradition,  which, 
by  succession,  had  come  down  to  himself,  and  to  the  wards  of 
the  Saviour  J  according  to  whom  all  doctrine  should  be  settled. 
By  the  tradition  he  meant  probably  an  esoteric  one,  which, 
being  himself  deceived^  he  traced  to  some  reputed  disciple 
of  the  apostles;  and  as  regards  the  words  of  Christ,  he 
could  easily  adapt  them  to  his  system  by  the  Gnostic  mode  of 
interpretation.  As  to  the  second  difficulty,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  he  exhibited  his  principles  in  the  mildest  possible  form, 
in  order  to  gain  admittance  for  them  with  one  who  was  not  as 
yet  among  the  initiated.  But  still  we  find  nothing  in  his  posi- 
tion which  is  at  variance  with  the  Yalentinian  principles.  He 
combats  two  opposite  errors — the  error  of  those  who  held 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the 
works  of  an  evil  being,  and  that  of  those  who  considered  them 
as  the  works  of  the  Supreme  Grod.  •  The  latter  of  these 
parties  erred,  in  his  opinion,  because  they  knew  the  Demiurge 
alone,  and  not  the  Father  of  All,  whom  Christ,  who  alone 
knew  him,  first  revealed  to  them ;  the  other,  because  they 
knew  nothing  of  such  an  intermediate  being  as  the  Demiurge. 
Ptolemy  probably  would  say,  then,  that  the  first  error  was 
entertained  by  those  who  in  Christianity  continued  still  to  be 
Jews ;  the  second,  by  those  who  had  passed  at  once,  without 
any  mediiun  of  transition,  from  heathenism,  with  its  worship 
of  matter  and  Satan,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God  in 
the  gospel ;  and  who,  because  they  had  themselves  made  at 
once  this  immense  leap  in  knowledge  and  religion,  supposed 
there  was  also  a  like  chasm  in  the  nature  of  things.  ''  I{ow 
can  a  law,"  he  asks,  ^'  that  forbids  sin  proceed  from  the  evil 
being  who  is  opposed  to  all  moral  goodness  ?  "  and  he  says, 
^Hhe  man  must  be  blind,  not  only  in  the  mind's  eye,  but 
also  in  that  of  the  body,  who  cannot  discern  in  the  world  the 
providence  of  its  maker." 

Firmly  persuaded  that  the  world  could  not  have  taken  its 
origin  firom  an  evil  being,  he  was  also  strongly  convinced  that 
its  author  could  not  be  the  perfect  God  whom  the  Saviour 
was  first  enabled  to  reveal.  His  essence  is  pure  goodness : 
Christ,  indeed,  called  him  the  being  who  alone  is  good.  It 
would  also  seem  that  Ptolemy  considered  retributive  justice  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  this  perfect  goodness.  On  the  other 
hand^  he  represented  justice,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  to  be 
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the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Demiurge,  as  marking  a  stage  in- 
termediate between  evil  and  perfect  goodness.  He  distin- 
guished justice  in  this  sense  from  justice  in  the  highest  sense, 
which  coincides  with  perfect  goodness.*  That  which  is  inter- 
mediatef  he  considered  as  the  essence  of  the  Demiurge  and  his 
kingdom.  He  professes  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  one 
primal  Essence,  the  One  Father  who  is  without  beginning, 
finom  whom  all  that  exists  proceeds,  and  on  whom  it  depends— -- 
a  being  who  would  in  time  show  himself  greater  and  mightier 
than  the  evil  principle.  He  writes  to  Flora  that  she  ought  not 
to  be  uneasy  even  ^ough  it  should  appear  strange  to  her  that, 
£rom  a  perfect  primal  essence,  two  natures  should  proceed,  so 
alien  to  it  as  the  perishable  essence}  and  the  Demiurge, 
which  occupies  the  intermediate  position,  notwithstanding  that 
the  good,  £rom  its  very  essence,  necessarily  produces  only  what 
is  like  itself;  "for,"  he  adds,  "you  shall  come  to  know  the 
beginning  and  origin  of  this  also  in  its  proper  time."  If, 
m  all  this,  Ptolemy  was  not  accommodating  his  teaching,  for 
the  occasion,  to  the  principles  of  the  church,  or  representing 
it  in  a  mild  form,  with  a  view  of  gradually  leading  his  pupil 
still  farther,  we  should  have  to  reckon  him  among  the  Gnostics 
before  described,  who  ultimately  reduced  Dualism  to  an  ori- 
ginal Monism ;  for,  according  to  this  view,  he  must  have 
laboured  to  show  not  only  that  the  realm  of  the  Demiurge, 
as  a  subordinate  stage  of  existence  in  the  general  development 
of  life,  but  also  must  ultimately  have  taught  that  the  very  vXtj 
arose,  either  as  the  extreme  limit  of  all,  or  as  an  antithesis 
necessary  to  appear  once  and  to  be  overcome.  § 

Agreeing  entirely  with  the  Valentinian  notion  of  inspira- 
tion, according  to  which  all  is  not  regarded  as  alike  divine, 
but  a  cooperation  of  different  agents  is  supposed  in  the  pro- 

♦  The  proof  is  in  vhat  Ptolemeeus  says  concerning  the  Demiurge : 

*^iegg  Xfx^t/f)  at  ^Ixaug,  rns  xar  etvrof  ^ixettevvvfts  a!y  fipafiivnis^  xai  trrat 
ftiy  xttvahinrvt^ii  t$v  nXtiou  Btou  xeu  rns  txtifou  %txetiorvins  iXurruv  eSros 
i  B$0S' 

t  The  ftUofj  answering  to  the  «'«•«?  fitfimrot  in  Valentine's  system. 

X  The  ^S«(«,  the  vXn, 

§  Perhaps  Secondus  also  belonged  to  the  party  -who  supposed  evil  to 
be  a  necessary  momentum  in  the  process  of  development,  if  he  dis- 
tt^ffaished  in  the  first  Ogdoad  a  <rtr««;  3i|/a  and  a  rir^as  a^ifftt^a^ 
fliffiiBg  the  first  light,  and  the  second  darkness.    Vid.  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  11, 
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duction  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ptolemy  distiiiguislied  several 
elements  in  it.  He  divided  the  religious  polity  of  Moses  into 
three  parts: — 1.  That  which  proceeded  fimn  the  Demiurge; 
2.  That  which  Moses  ordained  under  the  dictates  of  his  own 
independent  reason ;  3.  The  additions  made  to  the  Mosaic 
law  by  the  elders.*  The  Saviour,  as  he  maintained,  plainly 
distinguished  the  law  of  Moses  fWxn  the  law  of  Grod  (of  the 
Demiurge),  Matth.  xix.  6,  &c.  Tet  afb^wards  he  excuses 
Moses,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the  cantzadiction  between 
him  and  the  Demiurge  is  only  apparent;  that  he  merely 
yielded  through  constraint  to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  still  greater  evil.  What  came  from  the 
Demiurge  he  divides  again  into  three  parts : — 1.  The  purely 
moral  portion  of  the  Taw,  unmixed  with  any  evil,  which  was 
called  distinctively  tlie  law,  and  in  reference  to  whidli  uor 
Saviour  says  that  he  came  not  to  desitroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil  f 
for  as  it  contained  nothing  foreign  from  Christ's  nature,  it 
only  required  completion.  For  example,  the  prec^ts  Thoa 
shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  aduUery,  were  completed 
in  the  precepts  which  forbid  anger  and  impure  desires.  2. 
The  law,  corrupted  by  an  evil  intermixture,  as,  for  example, 
that  which  permitted  retaliation;  Levit.  xxiv.  20;  xx.  9. 
"Even  he,"  Ptolemy  says,  "  who  retaliates  wrong  for  wrong,  is 
none  the  less  guilty  of  injustice,  since  he  rq[>eats  the  same 
action,  the  order  only  being  reversed."  Yet  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  he  recognised  a  paedagogical  element.  "  This 
conunand,"  says  he,  "  was,  and  perhaps  still  continues  to  be,  a 
just  one,  given  not  without  overstepping  the  pwe  law  in  con- 
sideration of  the  weakness  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the 
law.  It  is  alien,  however,  from  the  essence  and  from  the 
goodness  of  the  Universal  Father ;  though  perhaps  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  Demiurge,'f  but  more  probably  extorted 
even  from  him.  For  he  who  forbids  to  kill  in  one  place,  and 
commands  it  in  another,  has  allowed  himself  unawares  to  be 

*  Ptolemy  assumes  that  the  Pentateuch  did  not  come  from  Moses. 
Hq  supposed,  probably,  with  the  Clementines,  that  when  the  law  was 
written  down  ft'om  oral  tradition  many  inconsistent  additions  were 
mixed  up  with  it  by  the  elders. 

t  I  have  translated  according  to  a  correction  of  the  text  (1.  c.  c.  3.) 
wluch  seemed  to  me  necessary :  Itrvt  r»uref  xarxjiXtiXcf,  The  •  need 
only  bs  altered  to  (f. 
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surprised  by  a  sort  of  necessity  J^    The  Demiuige,  he  used  to 
say,  was  not  wanting  in  the  will,  but  in  the  power,  to  vanquish 
evil.     This  part  of  the  law,  as  conflicting  with  the  essence  of 
the  Siq>reme  Gkxl,  is  now  wholly  abolished  by  the  Saviour. 
It  is  plain  that  Ptolemy  must  have  looked  upon  the  execution 
of  the  murderer  as  only  a  second  murder.    The  state  generally,, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  which  represents  retributive  justice- 
as  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  God,, 
can  bdcmg  only  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.     And  it 
ibllows  tluit  those  who  haver  separated  themselves  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  the  genuine  Gnostic  Christians,. 
must  decline  all  offices  of  civil  trust.     We  here  again  trace  a 
defect  in  the  ethical  system  of  these  Gnostics,  having  its- 
ground  in  their  speculative  theology.     Because,  according 
to  the  latter,  the  former  could  never  become  the  nnimnring 
principle  of  a  state,  therefore  the  possibility  was  denied  to 
it  of  ever  becoming  a  fonn  of  manifestation  finr  the  kingdom  of* 
God.    No  doubt  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  position  the 
true  principle  that  civil  laws  and  civil  constitutions  cannot 
be  derived  immediately  fix>m  the  essence  of  Christianity.     3. 
The  third  element  Of  the  Demiurge's  law  was  the  typical,, 
ceremonial  law,  which  contained  the  figure  of  higher,  spiritual 
things ;  the  laws,  e,  ^.,  concerning  sacrifices,  circumcision,  the 
sabbath,  the  passover,  and  &sts.     ^'  All  that  was  merely  type 
and  symbol  is  changed  as  soon  as  the  truth  has  appeared. 
The  visible  and  outward  observance  was  abolished ;  it  has 
passed  into  a  spiritual  service,  in  which,  however,  the  names 
are  the  same,  while  the  things  are  altered.     For  even  the 
Saviour  commands  that  we  also  should  bring  our  offerings ;. 
not  offerings,  however,  of  brute  beasts  or  of  burning  incense^ 
but  the  lEqpiritual  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God — 
of  doing  good  and  communicating  to  our  neighbours.     It  is  his 
will  also  that  we  be  circumcised — not  however  with  the  out- 
ward bodily  rite,  but  with  the  spiritual  circumcision  of  the 
heart.     He  wills,  moreover,  that  we  should  keep  the  sabbath, 
for  he  would  have  us  rest  from  doing  evil ;  also  that  we 
should  &st, — ^not  however  with  bodily  abstinence,  but  with 
spiritual,  which  consists  in  abstaining  from  all  sin.     And  yet 
Ae  practice  of  outward  fasting  is  observed  even  by  us ;  for 
even  this  may  be  profitable  to  the  soul,  if  rationally  performed, 
—not  from  imitation  of  any  one,  not  from  custom,  not  from 
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regard  to  the  day,  as  if  one  day  were  particularly  designed  for  it 
— ^but  to  remind  us  of  the  true  fast,  that  those  who  as  yet  are 
unable  to  keep  the  latter  may  nevertheless  by  the  outward 
Ousting  be  led  to  keep  it  in  view."  Ptolemy  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  loftiness  of  the  true  Christian  position,  as 
superior  to  all  the  constraints  of  time  and  place.  In  the  order 
of  set  fasts,  and  doubtless  also  feast-days,  he  saw  something 
Jewish. 

Among  the  so-called  disciples  of  Valentine,  Marcus  and 
JBardesanes  were  distinguished:  We  say  schcalled;  for  it 
would  be  more  correct  perhaps  to  say  that  both  drew  from 
the  same  common  fountain  with  Valentine — Syria,  the  nutive 
country  of  Gnosticism.  Marcus,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century,  came  probably  from  Palestine,  as  we 
may  gather  from  Ids  frequent  use  of  forms  from  the  Aramsean 
liturgy.  If  in  the  theosophy  of  Heracleon  and  Ptolemy  the 
scientific  tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  school  predominated, 
in  that  of  Marcus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  was  to  the 
poetical  and  symbolical.  He  set  forth  his  system  in  a  poem^ 
in  which  he  introduced  the  divine  .^k)ns  discoursing  in  litur- 
gical forms,  and  with  gorgeous  symbols  6f  worship  (we  shall 
presently  adduce  some  examples  of  the  latter).  After  the 
fashion  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  he  discovered  special  mysteries 
in  the  niunbers  and  position  of  letters.  The  idea  of  a  Xbyoc 
Toif  oyroQ,  of  a  word  manifesting  the  hidden  divine  essence  in 
the  creation,  was  spun  out  by  him  into  the  most  subtle  details 
— the  entire  creation  being,  in  his  view,  a  contimious  utterance 
of  the  ineffeble.*  The  way  in  which  the  germs  of  divine 
life,!  which  lie  shut  up  in  the  ^ons,  continually  unfold  and 
individualize  themselves  more  and  more,  is  reprf^sented  as  a 
spontaneous  analysis  of  the  several  names  of  the  Inefiable  into 
their  several  sounds.  An  echo  of  the  Pleroma  falls  down 
into  the  vXrj,  and  becomes  the  forming  principle  of  a  new, 
but  lower  creation. f 

*  T^  (Lfffirh  ptiTov  yivfib^vetu  f  The  ^Ti^uMret  v'nvfAeertKa, 

X  In  general  it  is  a  peculiar  Gnostic  idea  that  the  hidden  godlike  has 
various  utterances  which  descend  to  an  echo,  and  finally  to  a  cessation  of 
€iU  sound ;  and  that  again  the  echo  increases  to  a  clear  tone^  to  a  distinct 
wordj  for  the  revelation  of  the  divine,  &c. — ideas  which  they  could  apply 
in  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  Thus  Heracleon  says,  The  Saviour  is  the 
mtcrd,  as  the  revealer  of  the  godlike ;  all  prophecy  which  foretold  his 
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Bardesanes  (the  second  of  the  two  mentioned  above)  can 
only  with  still  less  propriety  be  considered  a  disciple  of  Valen- 
tine :  he  lived  in  Edessa  of  Mesopotamia.  This  is  indicated 
by  his  name  Bar-Desanes,  son  of  Daisan,  from  a  river  so  called 
near  the  city  of  Edessa.  He  was  very  famous  for  his  exten- 
sive learning.  Many  of  the  older  writers  speak  of  altera- 
tions in  the  system  o£  Bardesanes.  According  to  Eusebius, 
he  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Valentine,  but,  having  convinced 
himself  by  careful  examination  that  many  of  his  doctrines 
were  untenable,  he  came  over  to  the  orthodox  church ;  but 
still  he  retained  many  of  his  earlier  tenets,  and  so  became  the 
founder  of  a  particular  sect.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he 
passed  from  the  orthodox  church  to  the  Valentinians.  But 
of  all  these  changes  not  a  word  is  said  by  Ephraim  Syrus,  the 
learned  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  who  lived  in  the  coimtry 
of  Bardesanes,  wrote  in  his  language,  and  had  read  his  works ; 
and  the  origin  of  these  false  reports  admits  of  being  easily 
explained.  Bardesanes,  like  other  Gnostics,  when  he  spoke 
publicly  in  the  church,  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  prevailing  opinions ;  he  probably  let 
himself  down,  in  this  way,  to  the  level  of  the  psychical  naiures. 
In  many  points  he  did,  far  more  than  other  Gnostics,  really 
agree  with  the  orthodox  doctrine.  He  could  even  write, 
from  honest  conviction,  against  many  other  Gnostic  sects  then 
spreading  themselves  in  Syria;  as,  for  instance,  against  those 
that  denied  any  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  that  derived  the  visible  world  from  an  evil  being ; 
that  taught  a  doctrine  of  fatality  destructive  of  moral  freedom. 

eomiDg,  without  being  distiDctly  conscious  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in 
its  spiritoal  sense,  was  only  an  isolated  tone  that  preceded  tlie  revealing 
word;  John  the  Baptist,  standing  midway  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  economy,  is  the  voice,  which  is  already  closely  related  to  the 
word  that  expresses  the  thought  with  consciousness.  The  voice  becomes 
iiwrf,  by  John's  becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ ;  the  tone  becomes  voice, 
when  the  prophets  of  the  Demiurge,  together  with  himself,  attain  to  the 
conscious  recognition  of  the  higher  order  of  the  world  which  the  Mes- 
siah revealed,  and  thenceforth  serve  this  higher  system  with  self-con- 
scious freedom.    Orig.  T.  VI.  in  Joann.  s.  12.    *o  yJoy^  fjuiv  S  wrv^  ia-m, 

f^  Av^'C  ^^^  ^?  fjura(iecXXova-if  tJ;  Xeyav  ^a>»j}  n  (it  should  perhaps  read 
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In  truth,  the  Gnostic  Ptolemy  had  also  written  against  such 
sectarians,  without  prejudice  to  his  Gnostidsm. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  the  Yalentinian  system,  Baide> 
sanes  recognised  in  man's  nature  something  altogether  supe- 
rior to  the  whole  world  in  which  man's  consciousness  in  time 
is  unfolded— -something  above  its  own  comprehension — ^the 
human  soul — a  seed  sown  from  the  Pleroma.  Its  essence 
therefore,  and  its  powers,  which  proceeded  from,  this  lofty 
region,  remain  hidden  to  itself,  until  it  shall  attain  to  the  full 
consciousness  and  to  the  full  exercise  of  them  in  the  Pleroma.*' 
According  to  the  Gnostic  system,  however,  this  properly  could 
be  true  only  in  respect  to  the  spirittud  natures ;  but  to  the 
psychical  also  he  must,  according  to  tliat  system,  attribute  a 
moral  freedom  superior  to  the  constraint  of  natural  influences j 
or  to  that  of  the  Hyle,  Hence,  though,  like  many  of  this 
Gnostical  tendency,  he  busied  himself  with  astrology,  he  yet 
combated  the  doctrine  that  the  stars  exercised  any  such  in- 
fluence (ec^ap/ieVt;)  as  determined  with  necessity  the  life  and 
actions  of  men.  Eusebius,  in  that  great  literary  treasure — the 
TTpoTTapatTKtv^  evayyeXiicfi,  has  preserved  a  considerable  frag-^ 
ment  of  this  remarkable  production.  In  it  Bardesanes,  among 
other  proofe  that  the  stars  do  not  possess  any  irresistible  influ- 
ence  on  the  character  of  nations,  adduces  the  fact  of  the  mul- 
titude of  Christians  scattered  through  so  many  different  coun- 
tries.t  "  Wherever  they  are,**  says  he  of  the  Christians, 
"  they  are  neither  conquered  by  bad  laws  and  customs,  nor 
constrained  by  the  dominant  constellations  that  presided  over 
their  birth,  to  practise  the  sin  which  their  Master  has  forbidden. 
To  sickness,  however,  to  poverty,  to  suffering,  to  that  which  is 
accoimted  shameful  among  men,  they  are  subject.  For  as  our 
free  man  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  forced  into  servitude,  but, 
if  forced,  resists ;  so  on  the  other  hand  our  phenomenal  man^ 
as  a  man  for  service,  cannot  easily  escape  subjection.  For 
if  we  had  all  power,  we  should  be  the  All ;  and  so,  if  we  had 
no  power,  we  should  be  the  tools  of  others  and  not  our  own. 
But  if  God  helps,  all  things  are  possible,  and  nothing  can  be 
a  hindrance,  for  nothing  can  resist  His  will.  And  though  it 
may  seem  to  be  resisted,  yet  this  is  so  because  God  is  goody 

♦  Vid.  EphrcBm.  Syr.  opp.  Syr.  lat  T.  II.  f.  553  et  555. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  1 10. — Prsepar.  evangel.  1.  VI.  c.  10,  near  the  end. 
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and  allows  every  nature  to  preserve  its  own  individuaUty  and 
Us  own  free  wiUJ*  In  confonnity  with  his  system,  he  sought 
for  traces  of  truth  among  people  of  every  nation ;  thus,  in 
India  he  noticed  a  class  of  sages  who  lived  in  habits  of  rig^d 
asceticism  (the  Brahmins,  l^miahs),  and,  although  in  the 
midst  of  idolaters,  kept  themselves  pure  from  idolatry  and 
woTshipped  only  one  Grod. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  Gnostics' 
who  were  opposed  to  Judaism  ;  and  in  the  first  place  to  those 
who,  in  their  aim  to  sever  Christianity  from  its  connection 
with  Judaism,  were  inclined  to  bring  Christianity  into  uni<Hi 
with  heathenism* 

J%e  Gnostie  Sects  in  conflict  with  Judaism. 

The  SeetB  wAmA,  m  apposing  Jtidaiam,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Papon  Element, 

The  Ophites. 

The  Ophites  will  form  the  most  natural  transition  to  this  class 
of  the  Ghiostics ;  for  we  are  here  shown  how  the  same  ideas,  by 
a  slightly  difierent  turn,  could  lead  to  wholly  different  results* 

In  the  system  of  this  sect,  as  in  that  of  the  Yalentinians^ 
there  predominated  the  idea  of  a  mundane  soul, — a  feeble  ray 
of  light  out  of  the  Fleroma,  which,  plunging  into  matter^ 
communicated  life  to  the  inert  mass,  and  was  itself,  how- 
ever, not  unafiected  by  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  mundane  soul^ 
the  source  of  all  spiritual  life,  which  attracts  to  itself  whatever 
has  emanated  from  it— the  pantheistic  principle  of  which  a 
germ  existed  even  in  the  Valentinian  system — becomes  promi- 
noit  in  the  system  of  the  Ophites,  while  the  properly  Christian 
element  retreats  into  the  background.  Different  modifications^ 
however,  in  this  respect,  seem  to  have  existed  in  different 
branches  of  the  Ophitic  sect.  The  same  fundamental  prin-' 
dples  might  in  the  same  period  be  seized  and  applied  in 
different  ways,  according  as  the  Christian,  or  the  purely 
Oriental  and  theosophical,  or  the  Jewish  element,  most  pre- 
dominated. The  Ophitic  system  represented  the  origin  of  the 
Doniurge  (which  it  named  laldabaoth)  in  the  very  same  way 
as  the  Yalentinian ;  moreover,  in  the  doctrine  of  his  relation 
to  the  higher  system  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  mark  the  tran- 
dtion-point  between  the  two  systems.  The  Yalentinian  De* 
miurge  is  a  limited  being,  who  in  his  limitation  imagines  he 
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acts  Avith  independence ;  the  higher  system  of  the  world  is 
originally  strange  to  him;  he  serves  it  as  its  unconscious  in- 
strument. By  the  phenomena,  or  appearances  which  come  from 
that  higher  world,  he  is  at  first  bewildered  and  thrown  into 
amazement ;  this,  however,  is  the  fault  not  of  his  malignity, 
but  of  his  ignorance.  Finally,  however,  he  is  attracted  by 
the  godlike,  rises  from  his  unconsciousness  to  c<Hisciousness, 
and  thenceforward  ministers  to  the  higher  order  of  the  world 
with  joy.  According  to  the  Ophitic  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  only  a  limited  b^g,  but  altogether  hostile  to 
the  higher  order  of  the  world,  and  remains  so  for  ever.  The 
higher  light  which  he  is  possessed  of  in  virtue  of  his  derivation 
from  the  Sophia  he  only  misemploys  by  revolting  against  the 
superior  order  of  the  universe,  and  by  seeking  to  render  him- 
self an  independent  sovereign.  Hence  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Sophia  to  deprive  him  of  the  spiritual  nature  that  has  flowed 
to  him,  and  to  draw  it  back  to  itself,  that  so  laldabaoth,  with 
his  entire  creation  being  stripped  of  all  ration^  entity,  may  go 
to  ruin.  According  to  the  Valentinian  system,  oa  the  contrary, 
the  Demiurge  constitutes  through  eternity  a  grade  of  rational, 
moral  existence,  of  subordinate  rank  indeed,  but  still  belong- 
ing to  the  harmonious  evolution  of  the  great  whole.  Yet  here 
again  we  trace  an  affinity  of  ideas,  since  the  Ophites  represent 
tiie  Demiurge  as  unconsciously  and  involimtarily  subservient 
to  Wisdom,  and  accomplishing  its  plans,  and  ultimately  bring- 
ing about  his  own  downfall  and  annihilation.  But  if  lalda- 
baoth, without  willing  or  knowing  it,  is  an  instrument  to  the 
purposes  of  divine  wisdom,  this,  however,  gives  him  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  Ophitic,  as  it  did  in  the  Valentinian  system.  He 
is  even  put  on  a  level  with  absolute  evil ;  for  this  subservience 
does  not  proceed  from  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  but  from  the 
almighty  power  of  the  higher  order  of  things.  Even  the  evil 
spirit — the  serpent-spirit  (o^io/xop^oc) — that  took  its  existence 
from  laldabaoth,  full  of  hatred  and  jealousy  towards  man, 
looking  down  into  the  11X77  and  imaging  himself  on  its  sur&ce, — 
even  he  must,  though  against  his  will,  serve  as  an  instrument 
in  promoting  the  purposes  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ophites  concerning  the  origin  and  destination  of  man 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Valentinian  theory; 
but  much  also  which  belongs  to  quite  another  branch  o{  tiie 
Gnostic  heresy. 
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The  empire  of  laldabaoth  is  the  stany  world.     The  stars 
are  the  representatives  and  organs  of  the  cosmical  principle^ 
which  seeks  to  hold  man's  sprit  in  bondage  and  servitude,  and 
to  surround  it  with  all  manner  of  delusions.     laldabaoth  and 
the  six  angels  begotten  by  him  are  the  spirits  of  the  seven 
planets,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Venus,  Jupiter,.  Mercury, 
and  Saturn.*     It  is  the  constant  endeavour  of  laldabaoth  to 
maintain  his  independence  as  Lord  and  Creator,  to  keep  hi» 
six  angels  &om  throwing  off  their  subjection,  and  to  prevent 
looking  up  and  observing  the  higher  world  of  light,  by  fixing 
their  attention  upon  some  object  in  another  quarter.     With 
this  view  he  urges  the  six  angels  to  create  man,  after  their  own 
conmion  image,  as  the  crowning  seal  of  their  independent, 
creative  power.f     Man  is  created ;  and  being  simply  in  their 
image,  is  nothing  but  a  huge  corporeal  mass  without  a  soul.    He 
creeps  on  the  earth,  and  has  not  power  to  lift  himself  erect* 
They  therefore  bring  the  helpless  creature  to  their  Father, 
that  he  may  animate  it  with  a  soul.    laldabaoth  breathed  into 
it  a  living  spirit,}   and  thus,  unperceived  by  himself,  tite 
spiritual  seed  passed  from  his  own  being  into  the  nature  ot 
man,  whereby  he  was  himself  deprived  of  this  higher  principle 
of  life.     This  had  the  Sophia  ordained.     In  man  (i.  e.  those 
men  who  had  received  some  portion  of  this  spiritual  seed)  was 
concentrated  the  light,  the  soul,  the  reason  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion,    laldabaoth  is  now  seized  with  amazement  and  ragcy 
when  he  beholds  a  being  created  by  himself,  and  within  tlie 
bounds  of  his  own  kingdom,  rising  both  above  himself  and  hi» 
kingdom.     His  object,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  man  from  be- 
coming conscious  of  his  higher  nature,  and  of  that  higher  order 
of  things  to  which  through  the  former  he  has  become  related 
—to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  blind  unconsciousness,  and  thus  of 
slavish  submission.     It  was  this  jealousy  of  the  mean  and 
narrow  laldabaoth  that  led  to  a  commandment  being  given 
to  the  first  man ;  but  the  mundane  soul  employed  the  ser- 
pent-spirit (the  h<l>i6fjLop(poc)  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  lalda- 
baoth, by  tempting  the  first  man  to  disobedience.     According 
to  another  view,  the  serpent  was  itself  a  symbol  or  disguise  of 

*  There  is  much  also  in  the  religious  books  of  the  Sabians  o&  the 
manner  in  which  these  star-spirits  deceive  men. 
t  Thns  they  explained  Gen.  i.  26. 
X  They  supposed  they  found  this  in  Genesis  ii.  7. 
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the  mundane  soul  ;*  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  that 
part  of  the  sect  which  adopted  this  view  that  rightly  receiTed 
the  name  of  Ophites,  for  they  actually  worshipped  the  serpent 
as  a  holy  eymbol.  And  to  this  they  may  have  been  led  by  an 
analogous  idea  in  the  Egyptian  religicm ;  according  to  which 
the  serpent  is  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of  Sjieph  or  the  ftyaOo- 
Zaifxtov,  who  resembled  the  cro^ca  of  the  Ophites.f  At  all 
events,  it  was  the  mundane  soul  that  directly  or  indirectly 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  first  man.  The  &11  of  man — and  this 
presents  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Ophitic  system,  though 
even  in  this  respect  it  was  perhaps  not  altogether  independent 
of  the  prior  Valentinian  theory — ^was  the  transition  point  from 
a  state  of  unconscious  limitation  to  one  of  conscious  freedom. 
ISfan,  now  become  wise,  renounces  the  allegiance  of  lalda- 
foaoth,  who,  in  anger  at  his  disobedience,  bsuushes  him  finom 
the  upper  region  of  the  air,  where  until  now  he  had  dwelt 
in  an  ethereal  body,  to  the  dark  earth,  and  drives  him  into 
a  dark  body.  Man  now  finds  himself  in  a  situation  where,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  the  seven  planetary  spirits  seek  to  hold  him  in 
thrall,  and  to  suppress  the  higher  consciousness  in  his  soul ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  and  purely  material 
spirits  tempt  him  into  sin  and  idolatry,  which  would  expose 
him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  severe  laldabaoth.  But  the 
^'  Wisdom,"  or  Sophia,  continually  imparts  new  strength  to 
man's  kindred  nature  by  fresh  supplies  of  the  higher  spiritual 
influence ;  and  from  Seth,  whom  the  Gnostics  generally  re- 
garded as  a  representative  of  the  wvevfxartKol — the  contempla- 
tive natures — ^it  is  able  to  preserve,  through  every  age,  a  race 
peculiarly  its  own,  in  which  the  seeds  of  the  spiritual  nature 
are  saved  from  destruction. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  psychical  Christ,  or  Jesus, 
to  the  Christ  of  the  ^on  world,  which  latter  united  himself 
to  the  former  at  the  baptism,  the  Ophites  taught  similarly  to 
Basilides  and  the  Yalentinians.     All  that  was  peculiar  to  the 

*  The  serpent,  a  type  of  the  ^«/>ewf  0'0^/« :  the  winding  shape  of  the 
entrails  presents  the  form  of  a  serpent,— a  symbol  of  that  wisdom  of 
nature,  that  soul  of  the  "world,  which  -winds  in  concealment  through  all 
the  diflferent  grades  and  orders  of  natural  life.  Theodoret.  hasret.  fab, 
vol.  I.  14.  We  perceive  the  pantheistic  principle  here  shining  ibrtii 
more  distinctly. 

t  Comp.  Creutzer's  Symbolik.  Th.  1,  S.  312,  u.  504.  2te  Aufl. 
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former  was  the  doctrine  that  the  higher  Christ,  in  descending 
through  the  seven  heavens  of  the  seven  angels,  or  in  wander- 
ing through  the  seven  stars  on  his  way  to  the  earth,  appeared 
in  each  of  these  heavens  under  a  kindred  form,  as  an  angel  of 
the  same  kind;  in  this  way  he  hid  his  own  higher  nature 
from  those  angels,  while  he  absorbed  whatever  of  the  spiritual 
seed  they  still  possessed,  and  crippled  their  power.  The  way 
in  which  these  Gnostics  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  hea- 
venly Christ  first  became  united  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism, 
and  forsook  him  again  at  the  passion,  explains  in  some  mea- 
sure the  origin  of  their  whole  view.  They  appealed,  for 
instance,  to  t£e  circumstance  that  Jesus  wrought  no  miracle, 
either  bef<M«  his  baptism  or  after  his  resurrection.  This  &ct 
they  imagined  could  be  no  otherwise  explained  than  by  sup- 
posing that  the  higher  being  was  only  united  with  him  from  the 
time  of  his  baptism  to  his  death.  A  remarkable  &ct,  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  Christ  wrought 
miracles  only  from  a  certain  point  of  time  to  another  certain 
point  of  time ;  only  they  gave  it  a  ialse  explanaticm. 

laldabaoth,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  must  have  felt  himself 
deceived  in  what  he  had  expected  from  his  Messiah,  since  the 
latter  did  not  advance  his  kingdom,  but  rather,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  higher  Christ,  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father, 
and  threatened  to  overthrow  the  law  of  laldabaoth,  that  is, 
Judaism.  On  this  account  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  hiau 
and  brought  about  his  crucifixion.  After  his  resurrection, 
Jesus  remained  eighteen  months  on  the  earth,  during  which 
He  received  by  inspiration  of  the  Sophia  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  higher  truth,  which  he  communicated  to  a  few  only  of 
his  chosen  disciples,  whom  he  knew  to  be  capable  of  enter- 
taining such  high  mysteries.  Upon  this  he  is  raised  by  the 
celestial  Christ  to  heaven,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  lalda- 
baoth, unobserved  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  and 
receiving  to  himself  every  spiritual  being  that  has  been  eman- 
cipated and  purified  by  the  redemption,  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
leased from  its  tabernacle  of  sense.  In  proportion  as  Jesus 
becomes  enriched  in  his  own  spirit  by  this  attraction  to  him- 
self of  kindred  natures,  laldabaoth  is  deprived  of  his  higher 
virtues.  The  end  of  all  this  is,  to  emancipate  the  spiritual  life 
confined  in  nature,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  foun- 
tain, the  mundane  soul,  from  which  all  has  flowed ;  Jesus  beuv^ 
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the  channel  through  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
planets,  therefore,  must  ultimately  be  deprived  of  all  the 
rational  entity  which  exists  within  them.  Of  this  class  of 
Gnostics  there  were  some  who  carried  out  their  Pantheism 
still  more  consistently.  These  held  that  the  same  soul  u 
diffused  through  all  living  and  inanimate  nature ;  and  that, 
consequently,  all  life,  wherever  it  is  dispersed  and  by  the  bonds 
of  matter  confined  within  the  limits  of  individual  existence, 
is  ultimately  to  be  attracted  and  through  that  channel  re* 
absorbed  by  the  mundane  soul,  or  the  Sophia — the  original 
source  from  whence  it  had  flowed.  Such  Gnostics  said, 
^'  When  we  use  natural  things  for  food,  we  absorb  into  our  own 
being  the  souls  which  are  diflused  in  them,  and  with  ourselves 
carry  them  upwards  to  the  original  fountain."*  Thus  eating 
and  drinking  was  for  them  a  sort  of  worship.  In  an  apocry- 
pkal  gpspel  therefore  of  this  sect  the  mundane  soul  or  Su- 
preme Being  says  to  the  initiated,  ^^  Thou  art  myself,  and  I 
am  thou ;  where  thou  art,  I  am ;  and  I  am  difiused  through 
all.  Where  thou  pleasest  thou  canst  gather  me,  but  in 
gathering  me  thou  gatherest  thyself."t 

By  their  very  nature,  Pantheism,  and  that  confounding  of 
the  natural  and  the  divine  which  results  from  it,  can  never 
promote  morality ;  and  where  the  reaction  of  a  moral  element 
does  not  oppose  itself  to  that  of  the  subjective  temper,  it  will 
naturally  lead  to  immorality.  Pantheism,  and  the  \vildly 
fanatic  spirit  of  defiance  to  laldabaoth,  and  his  pretended, 
cramping  ordinances,  seem  in  truth  to  have  led  these  Ophites 
into  the  most  unnatural  extravagances. 

A  statement  of  Origen  deserves  special  notice,  who  reports 
that  the  Ophites  were  not  Christians,  and  that  they  admitted 
none  to  their  assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ.  From  this 
the  important  inference  might  be  drawn  that  this  sect  sprang 
from  a  religious  party  which  existed  before  the  appearance  of 
Christianity ;  and  of  which  one  portion  afterwards  appropriated 
to  themselves  some  of  the  elements  of  Christianity,  while 
another,  holding  fiust  to  the  traditional  principles  of  their  sect, 
opposed  Christianity  altogether.  We  should  thus  be  led  to  the 
hypothesis  of  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis,  which  subsequently 
either  received  Christian  elements  into  itself,  or  else  took  up 

*  Epiphan.  hseres.  26,  c.  9.  t  Chap.  3. 
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a  bitter  hostility  to  them.  In  &ct,  Origen  names,  as  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  a  certain  Euphrates^  who  may  haVe 
lived  before  the  birth  of  Christ.*  Moreover,  the  striking 
relationship  between  the  Ophitic  system  and  the  systems  of 
the  Sabeesms  and  Manichseans,  might  be  considered  as  point- 
ing to  some  older  common  source  in  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Ophitic 
fonnulas  of  exorcism,  which  Origen  cites  immediately  after 
making  this  assertion,  plainly  contain  allusions  to  Christian 
ideas.  And  it  might  be  that  the  opposition  of  the  Ophites  to 
the  Christ  of  the  church,  the  psychical  Messiah,  was  to  be 
traced  to  a  certain  peculiar  turn  that  had  been  given  to  their 
principles ;  that  the  distinction  they  made  between  the  pneu- 
matic and  the  psychical  Christ — the  light  estimation  in  which 
they  held  the  latter — may  have  been  changed,  among  a  por- 
tion of  their  sect,  into  a  position  of  hostility,  and,  therefore, 
ako  to  the  Christ  whom  the  majority  of  believers  acknow- 
ledged, f — so  that  to  curse  the  limited  Messiah  of  the  psychi- 
<2X  natures  became  at  last  a  mark  of  true  discipleship  to  the 
higher  Christ.  We  meet  with  something  very  like  this  in 
the  sect  of  the  Sabseans,  who  transferred  many  things  from 
the  history  of  Christ  to  a  heavenly  Genitis,  the  messenger  of 
life,  the  Mando  di  Chaia — ^whom  they  worshipped  as  the 
proper  Christ,  from  whom  the  true  baptism  proceeded,  while 
they  referred  the  rest  of  the  history  to  Jesus  the  anti-Christ, 
who,  sent  by  the  star-spirits  to  betray  mankind,  had  corrupted 
the  baptism  of  John.  And  something  similar  to  this  we  shall 
soon  meet  with  in  a  corruption  of  the  Basilidean  sect. 

Pseudo-Basili  deans. 

These  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  original  Basil ideans 
as  the  Ophites  to  the  genuine  school  of  Valentine.  The  pru- 
dent and  moderate  spirit  of  the  Basilidean  system  %  was  here 

♦  Orig.  c  Cels.  lib.  VI.  c.  28,  fif.  The  obscure  and  inaccurate  Phi- 
laster,  who  places  tiie  Ophites  at  the  head  of  the  ante-Christian  sects, 
cannot  be  considered  a  good  authority. 

t  I  am  indebted  for  this  last  remark  to  the  profound  critique  of  my 
work  on  the  Gnostics,  by  Dr.  Gieseler. 

X  Had  not  Clement  of  Alexandria  spoken  of  the  existence  among  certain 
frlse  followers  of  Basilides  of  practical  errors  precisely  similar  to  those 
we  meet  with  in  this  sect,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  the  so-called 
Basilideans  of  Irenfleus  had  no  connection  whateyer  with  Basilides. 

VOL,  II.  1 
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quite  extinct ;  the  distioction  between  the  Suprane  Grod  and 
the  Demiurge  being  exaggerated  to  an  absolute  Dualiflni, 
out  of  which  was  developed  a  wild  defiance  of  the  Gcd  of  the 
world  and  his  laws,— «  bold  antinomianism.  According  to 
their  theorj  the  rede^ning  gpirit  *  could  not  enter  into  anj 
union  with  the  detested  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge ;  he  only 
assumed  an  apparently  sensible  form.  When  the  Jews  widied 
to  crucify  him,  having,  as  an  exalted  apirit,  the  power  ef 
clothii^  himself  in  every  possiUe  sonblanoe  of  sennble  ibrma, 
and  of  presenting  whatever  shape  he  choee  before  the  eyoi  of 
the  carnal  multitude,  he  caused  Simon  of  Cyroie  (Mark  xv.) 
to  appear  to  the  Jews  under  his  cwn  skape;  while  he  him- 
self took  the  form  of  Simon,  and  rose  without  hindrance  to  Us 
invisible  kingdom,  mocking  the  expectations  of  the  ddnded 
Jews.  To  this  sect  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  was  Ibol- 
ishness.  They  ridiculed  all  who  confessed  him,  as  confaworo 
of  a  phantom,  deluded  by  a  sensuous  illusion.  Such  mei^ 
they  allowed,  were  no  long^  Jews,  but  neither  were  they 
Christians.  They  contemned  the  martyrs  as  men  who  saeii* 
ficed  their  lives  for  the  confession  of  a  phantom.  Those  ute 
were  initiated  into  the  true  mysteries  were  well  aware  that 
only  (Hie  in  a  thousand  could  comprehend  th^n.  As  the  mwc 
according  to  them  possessed  the  fisunilty  of  making  himself 
invisible  to  all,  they  also  had  the  same  power,  f  They  could 
assume  every  form  of  soise,  make  themselves  everjrthiag  in 
appearance,  in  order  to  delude  the  gross  multitude,  and  to 
escape  their  persecutions.} 

Cainites. 

Closely  related  in  their  practical  tendencies  to  these  Pseudo- 
Basilideans  were  the  Cainites;  though,  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  system,  they  belonged  to  the  great  stock  of 
the  Ophites.     Among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  Sethians, 

*  The  MVf .    See  above,  the  system  oi  Basilides. 

f  This  faculty  of  becoming  in^dsible  was  ehdmed  also  bj  the  Cabal- 
istic school.  We  have  a  remarkable  example  of  this  folly  in  S.  Maimon's 
life  of  himself,  published  by  Moritz ; — and  in  general  it  may  be  obserred 
that  a  great  many  interesting  points  of  resemblance  to  Gxiostieisia  ma^ 
be  traced  in  the  later  Jewish  sects,  which  Beer  has  described  ia  Jus 
instmctiye  History  of  Sects  among  the  Jews  (Brium,  1822). 

X  Iren.  lib.  I.  e.  24. 
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who  were  of  the  same  stock,  we  meet  with  this  fundamental 
idea — that  in  the  midst  of  the  Demiurge's  world  the  Sophia 
fcund  means  to  preserve,  through  every  age,  a  race  bearing 
within  them  the  spiritual  seed  which  was  related  to  her  own 
nature.  But  while  the  Sethians,  whom  we  must  place  in 
the  first  class  of  Gnostics,  regarded  Cain  as  a  representative  of 
the  Hylic,  Abel  of  the  Psychical,  and  Seth,  who  was  finally 
to  reappear  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,*  of  the  Pneumatic 
principle ;  it  was,  cm  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tion of  the  Cainites  that  they  assigned  the  highest  place  to 
Cain.  In  their  wild  hatred  to  the  Demiurge  and  to  the  Old 
Testament,  these  £uiatical  antinomians  went  so  far  as  to  take 
fer  their  leaders  the  worst  characters  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
having  been  rebels  against  the  laws  of  the  Demiurge.  They 
regarded  them  as  the  sons  of  the  Sophia,  and  the  instruments 
she  employed  in  combating  the  Demiurge.  To  such  thinkers 
the  apostles  appeared  too  narrow  and  restricted  in  their  views. 
Judas  Iscaiiot  alone  possessed,  in  their  opinion,  the  true 
Gnosis.  He,  they  held,  brought  about  the  death  of  Christ 
from  good  motives ;  because  he  knew  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge  would  thereby  be  destrbyed.  They  had  also,  under 
the  name  of  Judas,  a  gospel  containing  their  Gnosis.  Their 
principle,  destruction  to  the  works  and  ordinances  of  the 
Demiurge,  served  as  a  pretext  to  cover  every  species  of  im- 
morality.f  We  ought  not  to  wonder  if  such  a  sect,  so 
audaciously  perverse,  so  partial  to  the  traitor  Judas,  should 
finally  become  hostile  to  Christ  himself.  But  the  language 
of  Epiphanius,  which  might  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  such 
was  actually  the  case  with  regard  at  least  to  a  portion  of  the 
sect,  is  too  vague  and  obscure  to  allow  our  adopting  his  state- 
ments on  this  point 

Cabfocbates  and  EpiFHAifEs ;  Pbodiceans,  Antitactes, 

NiCOLAITANS,  SiMONIANS. 

To  those  Gnostics  whose  licentious  tendencies,  so  absolutely 
opposed  to  Christianity,  could  only  find  an  accidental  point  of 
union  in  the  ferment  which  it  excited,  belonged  Carpocrates. 


*  An  idea  nearly  related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Clementines. 
4  Yid.  Iren.  Ub.  I.  c.  31.    Epiphan.  hseres.  38. 
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He  lived  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  at  Alexandria, 
where  at  that  time  there  prevailed  a  certain  religious  eclecti- 
cism or  syncretism  which  attracted  the  notice  of  that  emperor 
himself.*  He  formed  a  system  of  doctrines,  which  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  son  Epiphanes.  The  latter,  who  died  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen,  employed  and  abused  great  natural 
talents  in  the  defence  of  a  perverse  and  most  pernicious 
theory.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Carpocrates 
had  studied  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  taught  it  to  his 
son.  Indeed  in  this  system  we  catch  glimpses  of  Platonic 
ideas  of  the  soul's  preexistence,  and  of  tihat  higher  species  of 
knowledge  which  under  the  form  of  a  reminiscence  came 
from  some  earlier,  heavenly  state  of  being.  Its  authors  seem 
to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Phsedrus  of  Plato  especially. 
Their  GtioHs  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  one  supreme 
original  Being,  f  the  highest  unity,  from  whom  all  existaioe 
has  emanated,  and  to  whom  it  strives  to  return.  The  finite 
spirits,  who  rule  over  the  several  portions  of  the  earth,  seek  to 
counteract  this  universal  tendency  to  unity ;  and  from  their 
influence,  their  laws  and  arrangements,  proceeds  all  that 
checks,  disturbs,  or  limits  the  original  communion,  which  is 
the  basis  of  nature,  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  that 
highest  unity.  These  spirits,  moreover,  seek  to  retain  under 
their  dominion  the  souls  which,  emanating  from  the  highest 
unity,  and  still  partaking  of  its  nature,  have  lapsed  into  the 
corporeal  world,  and  have  there  been  imprisoned  in  bodies, 
in  order  under  their  dominion  to  be  kept  within  the  cycle  of 
migration.  From  these  finite  spirits  the  popular  religions  of 
different  nations  derive  their  origin.  But  the  souls  which, 
from  a  reminiscence  of  their  former  condition,  soar  upward 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  higher  unity,  reach  to  sucli 
perfect  freedom  and  repose,  as  nothing  afterwards  can  dis- 
turb or  limit,  rise  superior  to  the  popular  deities  and  religions. 
As  examples  of  this  sort,  they  named  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle among  the  heathens,  and  Jesus  among  the  Jews.  To  the 
latter  they  ascribed  nothing  more  than  an  especial  strength 
and  purity  of  soul,  which,  by  means  of  reminiscences  of  his 
-earlier  existence,  raised  him  to  the  highest  flight  of  contem* 

*  Siee  his  letter,  cited  p.  142. 

t  Heoce  called,  m  Clement  of  Alexandria,  yvu^is  fjboietiittf.. 
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plation,  set  him  free  from  the  narrow  laws  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  and,  although  educated  in  it  himself,  overthrew  the  reli- 
gion which  had  proceeded  from  him.  By  virtue  of  his  union 
with  the  Monad  (/loVac),  he  received  a  divine  power  which 
enabled  him  to  overcome  the  spirits  of  this  world,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  govern  the  operations  of  nature,  to  work 
miracles,  and  to  endure  suffering  with  undisturbed  calmness. 
By  the  same  divine  power  he  was  afterwards  able  to  ascend  in 
fieedom,  above  all  the  powers  of  these  spirits  of  the  world,  to 
the  highest  unity, — ^in  short,  to  accomplish  what  in  the  system 
of  Buddha  is  the  ascension  from  the  world  of  appearance  to 
Nirwana.  This  sect  accordingly  made  no  distinction  between 
Christ  and  the  wise  and  good  men  among  every  people.  They 
taught  that  any  other  soul  which  could  soar  to  the  same  height 
of  contemplation  might  be  regarded  as  equal  with  Christ.  In 
opposition  to  such  as  would  make  religion  a  matter  of  mere 
outward  observances,  they  adopted  the  side  of  St.  Paul,  but 
on  a  directly  opposite  principle  ;  not  on  the  principle  of  faith, 
in  the  apostle's  sense,  but  on  that  of  an  antinomian  Pantheism, 
which  despised  all  moral  action  soever.  Hence  they  foisted 
a  foreign  meaning  upon  St.  Paul's  positions  as  to  the  vanity 
of  good  works,  and  as  to  justification  by  faith  alone,  and 
not  by  works.  By  faith  they  understood  nothing  but  an 
absorption  of  the  mind  in  the  original  Unity.  "  All  depends 
upon  Mth  and  love,"  they  said;  '^ externals  are  altogether 
matters  of  indifference.  He  who  ascribes  moral  worth  to> 
these  makes  himself  their  slave,  subjects  himself  to  those 
spirits  of  the  world  from  whom  all  religious  and  political  ordi- 
nances have  proceeded ;  he  cannot,  after  death,  pass  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  Metempsychosis.  But  he  who  can  abandon  himself 
to  every  lust  without  being  affected  by  any,  who  can  thus  bid 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  those  mundane  spirits,  will  after  death 
rise  to  the  unity  of  that  original  one,  with  whom  he  has,  by 
uniting  himself,  freed  himself,  even  in  the  present  life,  from  all 
fetters."  *  Epiphanes  wrote  a  work  on  justification,  in  which 
he  advances  the  position,  "  All  nature  manifests  a  striving 
after  unity  and  fellowship ;  those  laws  of  man  which  contra- 
dicted these  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  could  not  subdue  the 
appetites  implanted  in  human  natiu*e  by  the  Creator  himself, 

*  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  25. 
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had  first  introdnced  sin.  Thus  did  he  wrest  the  language  of 
the  apostle  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  law  to  justify 
men,  and  its  design  to  awaken  a  consciousnesB  of  gcmlt,  in 
order  to  treat  the  Decalogue  with  bold  contempt.  This  seet 
was  much  given  to  the  art  of  mag^c.  Whoever,  by  union  with 
the  primal  one,  was  able  to  rise  above  the  suboidinate  gods^ 
who,  like  all  things  else,  are  subject  to  change, — above  the 
finite  spirits  of  the  world, — could  show  forth  this  superiority 
by  his  works,  by  producing  effects  transcending  the  laws  (« 
nature,  which  proceeded  firom  those  inferior  spirits.  Thus  did 
they  explain  the  miracles  of  Christ;  every  one  might  do  the 
same  who  raised  himself  to  similar  unity  with  the  primal  one. 
These  Carpocratian  doctrines  embody  a  great  deal  which  bean 
a  close  affinity  to  the  Hindoo  mind,*  and  particularly  to 
Buddhism,  t  The  Garpocratians  paid  divine  honours  to  an 
image  of  Christ,  which,  as  they  maintained,  came  originally 
from  Pilate.  The  same  honours  they  paid  also  to  the  images 
of  pagan  philosophers,  who  had  taken  their  stand,  like 
Christ,  above  the  popular  religion,  and  they  also  made  use  of 
heathen  ceremcmies — a  practice  irreconcilable  with  the  system 
of  Carpocrates  and  Epiphanes,  and  to  be  imputed  rather  to 
the  superstition  of  their  followers.  At  Same,  the  principal 
city  of  the  island  of  Cephalene  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  native 
place  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Epiphanes,  this  youth  is 
said  to  have  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  that  a  temple,  a  museum,  and  altars  were  erected  to 
him,  and  divine  honours  paid  to  his  name.  As  we  have  this 
account  from  the  learned  Clement  of  Alexandria,  j:  a  man  not 
given  to  credulity  in  such  matters,  we  have  no  reascm  to  ques- 
tion the  fact,  which  indeed  fully  accords  with  the  spirit  and 

*  See  Colebrooke's  Dissertation  on  the  school  of  Sankhja.  Essais 
sor  la  philosophie  des  Hindous  par  Colebrooke,  traduits  par  G.  Pauthier. 
PariSy  1833.  P.  32.  By  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert — what, 
however,  might  well  be  possible  considering  the  intercourse  between  dis- 
tant nations  at  that  time— that  these  doctrines  were  derived,  indirectly, 
from  snch  a  scarce;  for  the  tendency  of  mystic  Pantheism  exhibits 
itself  in  similar  phenomena  quite  independently  of  all  such  influences ; 
and  in  cases  of  this  sort,  instead  of  extrinsic  communication,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  suppose  an  inner  relationship  of  spirit ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Beghards  of  the  middle  age. 

t  See  the  remarks  which  follow,  on  Manicheism. 

X  Clement.  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  428. 
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temper  of  the  tunes.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  only  from 
the  members  of  his  own  sect,  who  would  fHobably  meet  with 
a  eoidial  reception  on  this  island,  that  he  enjoyed  these  ho- 
Bonii,  as  the  greatest  of  wise  men.* 

To  the  same  licentioos  class  of  Antinomians  belonged  the 
fleet  of  Antitaetes.  Their  doctrine  is  denoted  by  their  name. 
Ihe  good  and  gradous  Grod,  said  they,  created  all  things 
good;  but  one  of  his  own  creatures  rebelled  against  him. 
Tins  was  the  Demioige,  the  Grod  of  the  Jews,  who  sowed  the 
tares,  and  engendered  that  principle  of  evil  wherewith  he  has 
arthralled  every  mie  of  us.  By  this  perhaps  we  must 
understand  the  material  body  as  the  fountain  of  all  sin,  with 
which  the  souls  banished  from  above  are  environed.  Thus 
hs  has  placed  as  at  enmity  with  the  Father,  and  we  in  turn 
set  oarselves  at  enmity  with  him.'j'  To  avenge  the  Father  on 
Um,  we  do  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  wills  and  com- 
■ands.  As  a  proof  that  the  Old  Testament  bore  witness 
against  itself,  they  appealed  to  Mai.  iii.  15,  quoting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  godless  as  words  of  truth.  ^ 

^1^  the  same  class  belmiged  the  Fhxlicians,  who  were  fol- 
lowers of  a  certain  Prodicus.  They  maintained  that  they, 
as  SODS  of  the  Supreme  God,  as  the  royal  goieration,  were 
hound  to  no  law,  since  for  kings  there  is  no  written  law ; 
they  were  lords  of  the  sabbath,  lords  over  all  ordinances. 
They  made  the  whole  worship  of  God  to  consist,  probably, 
m  the  inner  contemplation  of  divine  things.  They  rejected 
prayer,  and  perhaps  all  external  worship,  as  suited  only  to 
those  limited  minds  which  were  still  held  in  bondage  under 
Ae  Demiurge ;  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to 
the  authority  cf  certain  apocryphal  books,  which  they  quoted 
ander  the  name  of  Zoroaster.  § 

To  this  class  of  Antinomian  Gnostics  belonged  also  the 
Nicc^aitans — if,  indeed,  the  actual  ^existence  of  such  a  sect 

♦  We  make  no  mention  here  of  the  Cyrenian  inscriptions  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  in  modern  times,  for,  although  conceived  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  this  sect,  they  have  been  proved  to  be  not 
geniiine. 

f  ' AvTtTOffffo/ttdti  revrtji. 

X  'ArrlvTwetv  rZ  Si$,  ««/  iffu^yifntv'y  where,  moreover,  they  inter- 
polated the  word  aMSiBf?.  By  resisting  the  unabashed  God,  men  are 
Oelivered  from  his  bondage.    Clem.  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  440. 

§  Strom.  1.  J.  f.  304;  1.  III.  f.  438 ;  1.  VII.  f.  722. 
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can  be  proved.  Irenseus,  indeed,  notices  such  a  sect  as  ex- 
isting in  his  time.  He  derived  it  firom  the  Nicolaus  men- 
tioned among  the  seven  deacons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  he  supposed  the  same  sect  to  be  described  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Revelations.*  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Irenseus  was  right  in  his  interpretation  of  this  passage  of 
Revelations — whether  the  word  Nicolaitans,  which  occurs  in 
this  place,  is  in  truth  the  proper  name  of  a  sect,  and  more 
particularly  of  a  Gnostic  sect.  The  passage  seems  to  relate 
simply  to  a  class  of  people  who  seduced  Christians  to  par- 
ticipating in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathens,  and  in  the 
excesses  which  attended  them — -just  as  the  Jews  of  old  were 
led  astray  by  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxv.).  It  is  quite  possible, 
too,  that  the  name  Nicolaitans  is  employed  purely  in  a  sym- 
bolical sense  (agreeably  to  the  general  style  of  the  Apoca* 
lypse),  to  signify  corrupters,  saucers  of  the  people,  like 
Balaam — ^in  this  sense  Balaamites.f  It  was  a  favourite  idea 
with  Ireneeus,  that,  even  at  his  early  date,  the  Apostle 
John  had  come  into  conflict  with  many  classes  of  the 
Gnostics ;  and  he  was  wont  to  search  in  the  writings  of  John 
for  condemnatory  allusions  to  the  Gnostic  heresy.  As,  then^ 
he  found  that  many  of  the  errors  reproved  in  this  passage  of 
the  Revelation  resembled  those  that  prevailed  among  the 
Gnostics  of  his  time,  he  concluded  that  the  practical  errors 
denounced  by  the  apostle  sprang  out  of  a  theoretical  Crnos- 
ticism,  and  the  name  may  have  suggested  to  him  the  Nicolas 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  its  probable  author.  The  remarks, 
however,  relative  to  this  sect  in  Irenaeus  are  so  obscure,  that 
we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  knew  anything  about 
it  from  his  own  personal  experience.  Had  we  therefore  no 
other  account  than  that  of  Irenaeus,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
allow  it  to  be  possible,  at  least,  that  the  tradition  about  this 
sect  had  grown  out  of  aoqie  misconstruction  of  the  passage  in 
Revelations,  though  it  would  still  seem  strange  that  Irenaeus, 

*  Iren.  1. 1,  c.  26.  Speaking  of  their  practical  errors  he  says,  Qui 
indiscrete  {altec^i^s)  vivunt  L.  c.  1.  III.  c.  11,  he  speaks  of  their  spe* 
col&liyc  errors ;  where,  however,  he  does  not  so  distingaish  them  fh>m 
other  Gnostics  as  to  make  their  peculiar  characteristics  clearly  pro- 
minent. , 

t  Balaam  ==  ntuktug, —  according  to  the  etymology  from  y?^  and 

B8. 
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without  any  asngnable  motive,  should  represent  as  the  founder 
of  a  hereti^  sect  a  man  who  had  been  elected  by  the  apostles 
themselves  to  a  public  office.  But  no  such  mistake  can  be 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  case  of  the  learned  and  un- 
prejudiced Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  first  place  was 
better  practised  in  historical  criticism,  and  moreover  appeals 
to  &cts  which  could  not  have  been  febricated.  The  Nicolai- 
tans  were  those  who  maintained  the  pernicious  principle, 
already  mentioned,  that  the  lower  passions  were  to  be  subdued 
by  indulgence,  without  allowing  the  spirit  to  be  affected  by 
them.  Men  were  to  abuse  the  flesh  and  so  destroy  it  by 
means  of  itself,  and  by  showing  their  contempt  for  it.  Their 
motto  consisted  of  certain  words  to  this  purport  which  they 
ascribed  to  ISicolas  the  deacon.*  In  a  passage  which  follows,'^ 
the  same  Clement  speaks  of  another  incident  in  the  life  of  this 
Nicolaus,  which  was  often  appealed  to  by  the  sect  in  justi- 
fication of  their  extravagances.  When  accused  by  the  apostles 
of  jealousy  of  his  wife,  in  order  to  prove  the  groundlessness 
of  the  chajrge  he  is  said  to  have  led  her  forth  and  said.  Let 
him  that  chooses  marry  her.  Clement  himself,  however,  was 
very  far  from  believing  that  the  Nicolas  of  the  Acts  was  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  although  claimed  by  them  as  such.  On 
the  contrary,  he  defends  the  character  of  the  man  as  a  member 
of  the  apostolic  church,  and  refers  to  a  tradition  which  tes- 
tified that  this  Nicolas  lived  to  the  last  in  honourable  wedlock, 
and  leil  behind  him  children  who  led  decent  and  pious  lives. 
We  see,  then,  that  Irenaeus  was  not  wrong  in  asserting  the 
existence  of  such  a  sect,  but  only  in  not  more  carefully 
examining  into  the  truth  of  its  pretended  origin.  It  was,  as 
we  have  often  observed,  the  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach 
themselves  to  some  celebrated  name  or  other  of  antiquity,  in 
the  choice  of  which  they  were  mostly  influenced  by  perfectly 
accidental  circumstances.  Thus  the  Nicolaitans  claimed 
Nicolas  the  deacon  as  their  master,  though  he  had  done 
nothing  to  entitle  him  to  that  evil  distinction.  Clement 
supposes  his  words  and  actions  had  been  misinterpreted,  and 
endeavours  to  explain  them  in  a  milder  sense ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  this  case,  Clement  carried  his  criticism 

*  T«  luv  ttuMtx^ti^Bat  rii  fet^xL    Clem.  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  411. 

t  L.  c.  1.  111.  f.  436.  ^ 
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fiur  cnongh.  Evefythin^  impiited  to  Nioolas  by  this 
wears  an  apocryphal  aspect.  Peifaaps  the  sect  pOMened  a 
life  of  him,  drawn  up  by  themselves  or  others  from  fitbcJooi 
accounts  and  unauthentic  traditions,  in  whidi  the  idiole  of 
this  was  contained.  If  this  sect  was  really  derived  froDt  those 
Antinomians  who  were  called  Nicolaitans  in  the  age  of  the 
Apostle  John — a  point  which  cannot  be  absolutely  decided  ♦ — 
then  possibly  this  very  name  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  Nicdhd- 
tans,  may  have  led  the  more  recent  sect  to  name  themsdives 
after  Nicolas.  Belonging,  as  they  probably  did,  to  the  anti- 
Judaistic  party,  and  consequently  ackno^wiedging  no  oCfaer 
apostle  than  St.  Paul,  they  may  have  seized  upon  wiiat  th^ 
found  asserted  in  the  Apocalypse  as  aifording  evidenoe  of  tibye 
antiquity  of  their  sect,  since,  having  been  attacked  so  Img 
ago  as  by  the  Judaizing  St.  John,  the  resembhnee  of  aames 
would  naturally  invite  tbem  to  refer  its  origin  back  to  the 
Nicolas  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  We  have  already  Dotieed 
examples  of  the  Gnostics  choosing  for  their  nominal  leaders 
persons  whose  characters  appear  in  an  unfitvouraMe  Mght  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  Stmornkms — an  eclectie  aoet, 
who  can  scarcely  be  brought,  however,  under  any  one  spedSc 
class.  They  seem  to  have  accommodated  themselves,  some- 
times to  paganism,  at  others  to  Judaism  or  to  the  rel^oufl 
opinions  of  the  Samaritans,  and  at  others  again  to  Chris- 
tianity; sometimes  they  appear  to  have  been  rigid  ascetics, 
at  others  wild  scoffers  at  all  moral  law  (the  Entychites). 
Simon  Magus  was  their  Christ,  or  at  least  a  form  of  mani- 
festation of  the  redeeming  Christ,  who  had  manifested  Himf^^f 
also  in  Jesus ;  whether  it  was  that  they  actually  derived  their 
origin  from  a  party  founded  by  the  sorcerer  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  or  whether,  having  i^pmng  up  at 
some  later  period,  they,  of  their  own  fancy,  diose  for  their 
Coryphaeus  Simon  Magus,  a  name  so  odious  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  forged  writings  in  his  name  which  made  preteo- 

*  Even  thoagh  the  name  Nicolaitans  in  the  Be^elation  were  reaOy 
the  proper  name  of  a  party  which  owed  its  rise  to  some  person  of  tlie 
name  of  Nicolas,  and  it  was  only  the  already  existing  name  that 
gave  occasion  to  the  allusion  to  Balaam,  yet  still  it  could  not  be  in- 
ferred from  this  fact  that  the  party  then  existing  was  a  Gnostle  one. 
See,  respecting  this  sect,  my  Apostol.  History,  yoL  II.  p.  533. 
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sions  to  a  higher  wisdom.  The  opinion  of  some  learned 
writers  that  another  Simon,  distinct  from  the  older  Simon 
Magus,  was  the  fomider  of  the  sect,  and  afterwards  became 
confounded  with  this  latter,  is  an  arbitrary  conjecture,  by  no 
means  called  for  to  explain  the  historical  fact.* 

*  This  Simon  Blagns,  who  cannot  properly  claim  a  place  eren 
among  the  ftwmden  of  Christian  ncta,  bas  acqaired  omnerited  importance 
H  the  Christian  efawdi  hy  being  held  i^  as  the  great  father  of  the 
Gaofitic  heresy.  As  the  representatiye  of  the  whole  thtosophico-yoetic 
tendency,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  faith  in  revelation,  he  became,  so 
to  spei^  a  mythiml  personage,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  fictitious 
legends,  sacfa,  for  example,  as  his  dispute  with  the  Apostle  Peter,  and 
£  nnsoccewfiil  ezperimeBt  in  the  art  of  flying.  The  most  ingenious  ver- 
mm  of  this  story  is  to  be  fi>imd  in  the  Clementines.  It  is  a  singular  fiust; 
however,  that  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second  apology  to  the  Roman  Emperor, 
aentions  a  pillar  erected  in  honour  of  this  Simon  at  Rome,  on  an  island 
In  the  Tiber  (b  ry  Tr/Si^/  «*r»/(i^,  fMra^o  rUf  M«  y^o^)f  with  the  inscrip- 
tioB  Smoni  deo  laneto.  Although  sorceren  of  this  stamp  could  often  fibod 
aeoeis  even  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  yet  it  is  incredible  that 
tlie  fuHj  dbonld  ever  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  that  a  statue  should 
be  erected,  and  the  senate  should  pass  a  decree  enrolling  Simon  Magus 
among  the  deos  Romanos.  The  correctness  of  Justin's  statement  might 
therefore  be  csdkd  in  question,  even  though  it  were  impossible  to  point  out 
the  source  of  his  mistake.  But  the  occasion  of  his  mistake  may  now,  as 
it  would  seem,  be  explained.  In  the  year  1 574  a  stone  was  dug  up  at 
the  spot  described  by  Justin,  which  appears  to  have  served  as  the  pedestal 
of  a  statue,  and  on  it  was  the  inscription,  Semoni  Sango  Deo  Fidio 
sacrum.  True,  this  stone  was  not  erected  by  the  Roman  senate,  nor  by 
the  emperor,  but  by  a  certain  Sextus  Pompeius.  But  Justin,  with  his 
head  full  of  the  legends  about  Simon  Magus,  overlooked  all  this,  and 
confounded  the  Semo  Sancus  (a  Sabino-JRoman  deity,  probably  unknown 
to  Justin,  who  was  better  versed  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Roman  mytho- 
logy) with  the  words  Simo  sanctus ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
cognomen  of  that  deity  was  sometimes  written  sanctus  instead  of  sancus. 
Tertnllian,  who  had  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities, 
might,  it  is  true,  be  expected  to  know  better ;  but  even  he  was  too  pre- 
jii£ced  in  such  cases,  and  too  ignorant  of  criticism,  to  institute  any 
farther  examination  into  the  correctness  of  a  statement  which  was  in 
accordance  with  his  taste,  and  which  besides  came  to  him  on  so  respect- 
able authority.  The  more  critical  Alexandrians  take  no  notice  of  the 
matter.  Origen*s  remark  (lib.  I.  c.  Gels.  c.  57)  that  this  Simon  was  not 
known  beyond  Palestine  by  any  but  Christians,  who  became  acquainted 
witii  him  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
looked  upon  the  story  of  the  pillar  erected  to  him  in  Rome  as  a  fiction. 
The  Samaritan  Goetse  and  Heresiarchs,  Dositheus  and  Meuander  (the 
latter  of  whom  is  represented  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus), 
deserve  still  less  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  history  of  Christian 
sects. 
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Anti' Jewish  Gnoatics^  who  stroce  to  apprehend  Christianity^  however,  m  its 

Purity  and  absolute  IruUpendeuce. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  those  Gnostics  whom  we  have  just 
been  considering,  and  who  were  carried  &r  away  from  the 
ethical  spirit  of  Christianity  by  their  own  prevailing  bias  of 
mind,  were  another  class,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a 
mistaken  Christian  zeal,  were  led  to  oppose  Judaism  and 
were  betrayed  into  Gnosticism  by  their  one-sided  mode  of 
apprehending  the  ethical  element  of  Christianity.  In  the 
section  of  the  present  history  which  relates  to  the  Christian 
life,  we  formerly  observed  how  likely  it  was  that,  in  the 
course  of  its  progressive  movement,  a  one-sided  ascetical  t&Or 
dency  should  spring  up,  leading  to  a  most  mistaken  oppositioD 
to  the  world  and  to  nature.  Now  a  tendency  of  this  sort 
might  easily  unite  itself  with  the  absolute  Dualism  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  find  a  speculative  support  in  the  latter  doctrine. 
Thus  arose  those  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  Gnosis,  in  which 
the  practical,  ascetical  element  especially  predominated,  and 
which  were  distinguished  by  a  certain  earnestness  of  moral 
spirit,  which,  however,  ran  into  the  extreme  of  a  rigid 
ascetism. 

a.  Saturnin. 

Of  these  we  shall  first  mention  Satumin,  who  lived  at 
Antioch  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  His  doctrines, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  our  imperfect  informa- 
tion,* were  as  follows : — At  the  lowest  stage  of  the  world  of 
emanations,  on  the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  light 
and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  of  the  vXi;,  stand  the  seven 
lowest  angels,  the  star-spirits.  These  combine  together  to 
seize  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  a  territory  on  which  they 
may  erect  an  independent  empire  of  their  own.  Thus  arose 
this  terrestrial  world,  through  whose  different  regions  these 
spirits  of  the  stars  dispersed  themselves.  At  their  head  stood 
the  God  of  the  Jews.  They  are  engaged  in  an  incessant  war 
with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  with  Satan  its  prince,  who 
is  unwilling  that  their  kingdom  should  grow  at  the  expense  of 
his  own,  and  constantly  seeks  to  destroy  what  they  buOd  up. 

*  Irensus  and  Epiphanius. 
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From  the  higher  kingdom  of  light  a  feeble  ray  alone  gleams 
down  upon  them.  This  gleam  of  light  from  above  fills  them 
with  a  longing  for  it ;  they  wish  to  make  it  their  own,  but  are 
too  weak  for  that :  whenever  they  try  to  grasp  it,  it  retires 
from  them.  They  therefore  enter  into  a  combination  to  charm 
this  ray  of  the  higher  light,  and  to  fix  it  in  their  own  kingdom, 
by  means  of  an  image  fiishioned  after  the  shape  of  the  light  float- 
ing above  them.  But  the  form  made  by  the  angels  cannot  raise 
itself  towards  heaven,  cannot  stand  erect ;  *  it  is  a  bodily  mass 
without  a  soul.  At  length  the  Supreme  Father  looks  down 
with  pity  from  the  kingdom  of  light  on  the  feeble  being  man, 
who,  however,  has  been  created  in  his  own  image.  He  infuses 
into  him  a  spark  of  his  own  divine  life,  and  man  now,  for  the 
first  time,  possesses  a  soul,  and  can  raise  himself  erect  towards 
heaven.  In  those  human  natures  where  it  has  been  implanted, 
the  godlike  germ  is  destined  to  unfold  itself  to  distinct, 
personality,  and  to  return  afler  a  determinate  period  to  its 
primal  source.  The  men  who,  carrying  within  them  these 
divine  seeds,  are  appointed  to  reveal  the  Supreme  Grod  on 
earth,  stand  opposed  to  those  who,  possessing  nothing  but  the 
hylic  principle,  are  instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
Now  it  was  to  destroy  this  empire  of  the  planetary  spirits,  of 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  which  would  set  up  itself  as  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the  empire  of  darkness, 
and  to  save  those  men  who,  through  the  divine  seed  of  life^ 
have  become  partakers  of  his  own  nature,  that  the  Supreme 
God  sent  down  his  ^on,  the  yovg.  But  as  it  was  impossible 
for  the  latter  to  enter  into  any  union  with  the  Idngdom 
of  the  stars  or  the  material  world,  he  could  only  appear 
under  the  disguise  and  semblance  of  a  sensible  form. 

It  is  evident  of  itself  how  such  a  system  would  naturally 
lead  to  that  ascetical  tendency  above-mentioned,  which  shows 
itself  in  an  undue  estimate  of  celibacy. 

b.  Tatian  and  the  Encbatites. 

Tatian,  who  traced  his  descent  from  Assyria,  lived  at  Rome 
as  a  rhetorician,  where  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Justin  Martyr,  who,  owing  to  their  common  philosophical  cha- 

*  See  above,  concerning  the  Ophites. 
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racier  as  Platonists,  was  inthnate  with  him.  As  long  as 
Justin  livedy  Tatian  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  chuidL 
While  still  entertaining^  the  same  views,  he  coiiq>osed,  aflter  Jus* 
tin's  death,  an  apology,*  which,  however,  contains  very  much 
which  admits  of  accommodation  with  the  doctrines  ot  Gnos- 
ticism. In  this  discourse  Tatian,  like  his  teacher  Justioi 
adopted  from  Philo  the  whole  Platonic  doctrine  ccmoeraing 
matter,  inconsistent  as  it  was  with  a  theory  in  which  ths 
doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing  was  still  maintained. 
It  was  this  Platonic  doctrine  which  swayed  him  to  adopt  abo 
the  hypothesis  of  an  ungodllke  spirit  of  life  wedded  to  its 
kindred  matter — a  soul  resisting  the  dictates  of  reascm ;  and 
from  this  he  derived  the  evil  spirits,  whom  he  describes  as 
vvevfiaTa  hXucd  —  inconsistent  as  this  hypothesis  also  was 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  evil 
spirits,  and  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  Even  in  this  dii* 
course  he  already  advances  a  theory  which,  from  Jewish 
theology,  had  early  passed  into  Christian  speculation,  modify- 
ing it  in  many  respects — ^that  the  human  soul,  like  everythii^ 
eli^  formed  out  of  and  partaking  of  matter,t  is  by  its  own 
nature  mortal ;  that  the  first  man,  living  in  communion  with 
God,  had  within  him  a  principle  of  divine  life  exalted  above 
the  nature  of  this  soul  which  had  been  derived  from  matter, 
and  that  this  is  properly  the  image  of  God,{  by  virtue  of 
which  he  was  immortal.  Having  lost  this  image  by  sin,  he 
became  subject  to  matter  and  to  mortality. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions,  loosely  strung  t(^ether 
as  they  were  in  Tatian's  system,  would  furnish  a  convenient 
stay  for  the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  vXi;,  and  of  the  distinction 
between  the  y^y^txov  and  the  wevfiaTucovj  and  how  they  would 
naturally  result  in  an  asceticism  which  should  strive  after  an 
absolute  estrangement  from  the  things  of  sense.§  According  to 
the  report  of  Iren8eus,|{  Tatian  formed  a  doctrine  of  JBons  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Yalentinians ;  yet  this  point  is  not  sufficient 

*  His  Xiyot  9rf>oi  ''EXXffva;.  i>  A  ^nivfjM  vktxit* 

1     &iOV    tlKO/V    *ai    ifAOiiUff'tf, 

I  According  to  Irenseos,  Tatian  was  the  first  to  assert  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  first  man ;  which  indeed  would  agree  with  the  abore-mea- 
tioned  distinction  between  the  ^ttxf^*  and  the  vnutiumrtxif  in  the  nature  of 
the  first  man,  he  having  lost  the  latter  by  sin.    Lib.  1.  c.  28. 

II  Comp.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  III.  1 465,  C. 
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of  itadf  to  wammt  the  ooocliuioii  that  At*  system  bore  any 
affinity  to  the  YalentimaiL  AccordiDg  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dbria,*  he  belonged  to  the  anti-Jewuh  Gooetiesy  and  transferred 
St  Paul's  statement  of  the  contrariety  between  the  old  and 
ike  new  man  to  the  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
yet  be  mig^t  perhaps  have  expressed  himself  in  this  way  even 
according  to  the  Yalentinian  Gnosis,  though  it  did  not  by 
any  means  suppose  an  absolute  contrariety  between  the  two 
economies.  A  remark  too  of  Tatian's  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  was  far  from  entirely  separating  the  Demiurge,  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  all  connection  with  the 
higgler  world.  He  looked  upon  the  expression  in  Genesis,  ^'  Let 
there  be  light "  (and  this  instance  may  serve  to  illustrate  his 
arbitrary  mode  of  interpreting  scripture),  not  as  the  com- 
mamJing,  creative  word,  but  as  the  language  of  prayer.  The 
Demiorge,  seated  on  the  dark  chaos,  prays  that  light  may 
shine  from  abovcf  Tatian's  fanatical  asceticism,  however, 
might  •  perhaps  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  drew  a  broader 
line  of  distinction  between  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge  and 
the  higher  world,  and  consequently  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  than  was  admitted  by  the  principles  of 
the  Yalentinian  school ;  for  this  practical  repugnance  to  the 
creation  of  the  Demiurge  is  usually  connected  with  an  oppo- 
sition to  it  in  theory. 

Tatian  acknowledged  that  the  system  of  Christian  morals 
must  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  take  its  laws  from  thence.  On  this  principle  he  wrote  a 
woriL,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  how  true  perfection 
might  be  attained  by  the  imitation  of  Christ}  Only  he  was 
deficient  in  a  right  understanding  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  its 
completeness,  and  in  its  relation  to  His  mission  as  the  redeemer 
of  mankind,  and  the  author  of  a  new  creation  of  divine  life, 
which,  in  the  further  course  of  its  development  from  Him, 
was  designed  to  embrace  and  pervade  alike  all  human  relations. 
Paying  no  regard  to  this,  he  held  the  life  of  celibacy  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  possessions,  after  the  pattern  of 
Christ,  to  be  the  essential  mark  of  Christian  perfection.     But 

*  Lu  c  fl  460,  D. 

t  Theodot.  DidascaL  Anatol.  f.  806. — Origenes  de  orat.  c.  24. 
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to  such  as  appealed  to  the  life  of  Christ  considered  in  this 
light  Clement  of  Alexandria  replied,  ^'  The  specific  character 
by  which  Christ  was  distinguished  from  all  other  men  did  not 
allow  of  marriage  in  His  case ;  that  need  of  mutual  completion 
which  has  its  ground  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes  found  no 
place  in  Him.  The  only  analogy  in  His  case  to  the  marriage 
estate  is  the  relation  He  bears  to  the  church,  which  is  bound 
to  Him  as  His  bride.  From  Him,  as  the  Son  of  God,  no  bodily 
issue  could  proceed."  *  The  strong  bias  of  Tatian  in  this 
particular  direction  led  him  to  understand  the  Apostle  Paul, 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  as  teaching  that  marriage  and  unchastity  were 
one  and  the  same  thing  —  both  equally  the  service  of  Satan.f 
It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that,  b^des  the  canonical  g^pels, 
he  made  use  of  apocryphal  histories,  in  which  the  delineation 
of  Christ  had  been  modified  under  the  influence  of  theoso* 
phical  and  ascetical  modes  of  view.:[    As  the  tendency  to  theo- 

*  OvK  1tct9t  r^y  etlnav  ttiy  ftii  ynfMtt  rh  nv^toVf  9r^5m  f/i\v  yk^  r^v  tiitn 

netrk  vei^xet  SdjSk,  avSi  rtMfoirotwtt^Bai  Sv  avri  cLvayjuun,  iu%Uit  fiiuwt  tuti 
fM9if  viv  ^itu  ytyovovt.    Clem.  Strom.  lib.  III.  f.  446. 

t  St  Paul,  he  affirms,  ooly  ostensibly  gi^es  the  i>ermi8sion  in  this  place, 
and  immediately  shrinks  from  what  he  had  permited  when  he  says  that 
those  who  followed  his  permission  would  serve  two  masters ;  but  that,  by 
mutual  continence  and  prayer,  thejr  would  serve  God,  whereas  by  incon- 
tinence they  would  serve  unchastity  and  Satan.  Strom.  1.  III.  t  460. 
According  to  Eusebius,  1.  IV.  c.  29,  he  was  accused  of  attempting  to 

garble  and  alter  many  expressions  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  but  from 
le  words  of  Eusebius,  mag  eturw  /Airet<p^eiteu  (poffuft  &s  Iv'iiio^^oufiUvdv  abrtn 

thv  Ttis  ^^do-wt  ffwraXn,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  altera- 
tions were  made  in  favour  of  his  own  dogmatic  and  ethical  principles, 
or  whetiier  they  were  changes  from  the  Hebraistic  into  a  purer  Greek ; 
And  then  the  question  arises  whether  Tatian  actually  allowed  himself 
in  the  practice  of  such  an  arbitrary  sort  of  criticism  (which  certainly  is 
quite  possible),  or  whether  only  he  had  in  his  possession  certain  readings 
varying  from  the  received  text,  which,  it  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
4M)urse,  must  be  regarded  as  intentional  fidsifications. 

X  We  should  know  something  more  on  this  point  if  Tatian^s  **  tuay 
yixuv  hot  viffffu^m "  were  Still  extant  The  old  writers  seem  to  have 
looked  upon  this  work  as  a  compendious  harmony  of  the  four  gospels, 
Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  29 ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Tatian  really  con- 
^ned  himself  to  our  four  canonical  gospels,  whether  at  least  he  did  not 
ms^e  some  use  of  several  apocryphal  gospels ;  since,  according  to  Epipha- 
nius  (who  we  must  admit  is  extremely  vague),  this  collection  poss^sed 
some  resemblance  to  the  wayyixs^v  »ay  'E/S^aiW .  Theodoret  found  moi:e 
than  two  hundred  copies  of  this  work  in  use  within  his  Syrian  ^ooese, 
and  tiiought  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  them,  probably  because  he  found 
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sophieal  asceticism,  which  sprang  up  in  the  East,  was  now 
widely  spread,  it  is  nothing  surprising  if  there  were  difierent 
idnds  of  abstinent  *  sects,  who  had  no  special  connection  with 
Tatian,  and  who  belonged  in  part  to  the  Jewish  and  partly  to 
the  anti-Jewish  party .f 


e.  Marcion  and  his  School. 

In  the  Gnostics  whom  we  lately  considered  we  observe 
the  dualistic  element  asserted  chiefly  on  its  practical  side,  on 
the  side  of  ethics,  while  the  speculative  retires  proportionally 
oat  of  view.  This  is  still  more  clearly  apparent  in  the  case 
of  Marcion.  He  forms  the  natural  close  of  this  whole 
development,  since  he  belongs  to  the  Gnostics  only  in  one 
respect.  He  stands  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  pre- 
d(miinantly  speculative  tendency  of  Gnosticism,  and  a  para- 
mount practical  direction  of  mind  diametrically  opposed  to 
speculation ;  so  that,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Alex- 
andrian theology,  which  is  recognised  by  the  catholic  church, 

them  to  contun  much  heretical  matter.  Theodoret.  hsret.  fab.  I.  20. 
Tatiaii  might  also,  on  the  ground  of  his  peculiar  Gnostic  views  concern- 
ing Christ,  have  contrived  to  omit  those  parts  of  the  gospel  which  con- 
tain  the  gen^dogies,  and  all  perhaps  that  related  to  Christ's  nativity. 

*  'E/yM^mrtrtuy  a«'*Ta»ri»«/,  v^»ra^a^rartu  (because  they  made  use  of 
water  only  at  the  communion). ... 

t  Among  these  belonged  Julius  Cassianus,  in  whose  doctrines  we  may 
reecMpuse,  perhaps,  the  lingering  influence  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish 
thecMogy ;  the  tvayyixtav  »aT*  Atytnrri»vt  being  the  source,  indeed, 
whence  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel  history.  Regarding 
Adam  as  a  symbol  of  the  soul  degraded  from  a  state  of  heaven  to  the 
oorporeEd  world,  he  made  it  the  chief  duty  of  man  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  matter  by  means  of  ascetical  austerities,  and  for  this  reason  denied 
that  Christ  had  appeared  in  the  corporeal  world.  He  was  considered  one 
of  the  leading  men  among  the  Docets.  In  his  VinynriKa,  he  endeavoured,, 
by  means  of  an  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  to  introduce  his  doc- 
trines into  the  Old  Testament  See  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  I.  f  320 ;  lib.  III. 
£  465.  The  Severians,  moreover,  belong  to  a  class  which  passes  gene- 
rally under  the  name  of  Encratites.  They  are  said  to  have  sprung  from 
a  certain  Severus,  and  to  have  rejected  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Theodoret.  hseret.  fab.  I.  21.  Their  hostility  to- 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  their  origin  from  the  Jewish-Christian  party.  This  inference,, 
however,  is  not  unquestionable,  since  the  peculiar  spirit  of  their  doctrine 
may  have  led  them  to  that  hostility. 

vol..  II.  K 
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has  more  affinity  with  Gnoiticisin  than  that  of  Marcion  does* 
The  Christian  interest  is  Kore  diractlj  asserted  hj  him  than 
hf  any  other  of  the  Gnostios,  bacause  his  whole  character  had 
a  far  deeper  root  in  Christianity.  Indeed  the  Christian 
principle  constituted  the  p^und-tone  of  his  whole  inner  life, 
«ind  of  his  whole  mode  of  thinking  in  religion  and  theology. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  Gnostics,  it  was  only  one  (although 
it  was  sometimes  the  predominant  one),  among  many  other 
spiritual  tendencies,  and  was  associated,  moreover,  with  much 
that  was  of  a  wholly  foreign  character.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  a  tendency  proceeding  from  the  very  heart  of 
Christianity  may,  by  its  one-sided  exclusivoiess,  be  so  pire- 
sented  as  to  adopt  elements  decidedly  unchristian.  It  leaves 
upon  our  minds  a  sad  impression  of  human  weakness  when, 
from  the  example  of  this  remarkable  man,  we  observe  how  a 
system  excogitated  by  abstract  speculation  may  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  all  which  moves  and  animates  the  inmost  life 
of  the  man,  and  how,  misunderstanding  his  own  self,  he 
<»iused  others,  who  ought  to  have  been  bound  to  him  by  the 
Tellowship  of  the  same  higher  lifb,  to  misunderstand,  to  mis- 
judge, and  to  condemn  him ;  and  those,  too,  the  very  persons 
who  came  nearest  to  him  in  the  fundamental  features  of  their 
mental  character.  This  world,  in  which  we  know  neither 
God,  nor  ourselves,  nor  each  other,  directly,  but  only  through 
a  glass  by  broken  and  refracted  rays,  is  full  of  miminder- 
standings.  What  Marcion  had  in  conmion  with  the  Gnostics, 
and  particularly  with  the  last-mentioned  class  of  them,  con- 
sisted partly  in  the  distinction  he  made  between  the  God  of 
nature  and  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  G^  of  the  gospel, 
between  the  purely  human  and  the  purely  divine  generally, 
and  partly  in  various  speculative  elements  wliich  he  wrought 
into  his  religious  system.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  Ihat 
he  had  arrived  at  the  principle  which  he  held  in  common  with 
them  by  a  very  different  method.  His  idea  of  God  he  had 
£rst  found  in  Christ,  and  then  that  glory  of  God  which  was 
revealed  to  him  in  Christ  he  was  unable  to  find  again  any- 
where in  nature  or  in  history.  The  speculative  elem^its 
which  he  borrowed  from  other  Gnostics  were  to  him  but 
expedient  devices  to  fill  up  the  chasm  necessarily  left  in  his 
system,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  a  bent  of  mind  radically 
different  and  ipiiTely  practicaL     It  clearly  was  not  his  object, 
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as  it  was  of  the  other  Gnostios,  to  complete  Christianity  by 
the  speculative  results  of  other  doctrinal  systems;  but  the 
design  he  started  with  was  simply  to  restore  Christianity  to  its 
purity,  which  in  his  opinion  had  been  corrupted  by  foreign 
adcUtions.  The  one-sided  position  from  which  he  started  on 
this  design  was  the  occasion  of  most  of  his  errors. 

Be  did  not  make  a  secret  traditional  doctrine  the  source  of 
this  genuine  Christianity.  But  neither  was  he  willing  to  be 
confined  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  church  :  for  in  this, 
according  to  his  opinion,  foreign  elements  had  already  become 
mingled  with  the  pure  apostolical  Christianity.  Taking  his 
stand  on  the  ground  of  positive  Christianity  (a  position  which 
so  &r  is  in  the  spirit  of  true  Protestantism)  lie  recused  to  admit 
that  anything  but  the  words  of  Christ  and  of  his  genuine 
disciples  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fountain-head  of  the 
true  gospel.  Unfortunately,  however,  instead  of  recognising 
the  many  phases  of  Christianity  presented  in  the  multiplicity 
of  the  organs  chosen  for  its  promulgation,  he  indul^^  in  an 
arbitrary  and  onendded  distinction  among  them.  His  desire 
to  adopt  only  the  earliest  records  of  pure  original  Chris- 
Sanity  led  him  into  historical  and  critical  investigations  which 
were  foreign  to  the  contemplative  direction  of  mind  peculiar 
to  other  Gnostics.  But  here  also  he  affords  a  warning  example 
of  the  facility  with  which  such  investigations,  when  overruled 
by  preconceived  dogmatic  opinions  in  which  the  understand- 
ing has  entangled  itself,  lead  to  disastrous  results,  and  of  the 
ease  with  which,  in  opposing  a  careless  facility  of  belief,  an 
arbitrary  temper  of  hypercriticism  may  be  formed,  as  well  as 
of  the  readiness  with  which,  wiiile  combating  one  class  of  doc- 
trinal prejudices,  we  may  fall  into  another. 

The  other  Gnostics  united  with  their  theosophical  idealism 
a  mystical,  allegorizing  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  Mar- 
don,  simple  in  heart,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this  artificial 
method  of  interpretation.  He  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  literal  interpretation  which  prevailed  among 
the  antagonists  of  Gnosticism ;  and  his  example  will  serve 
to  show  how  even  this  method  of  interpretation,  unless  it  is 
united  with  other  hermeneutical  principles,  and  carried  to  an 
enreme,  must  lead  to  arbitrary  conclusions. 

The  opposition  between  'jt'kttiq  and  yvwtric,  between  an 
exoterical  and  an  esoterical  Christianity,  was  among  the  esaoa- 

k2 
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tial  peculiarities  of  the  other  Gnostic  systems ;  but  by  Marcion, 
who  adhered  so  closely  to  the  practical  Apostle  St.  Paul,  no  such 
opposition  could  possibly  be  allowed.  To  the  merely  outward 
and  more  truly  Jewish  than  Christian  notion  of  nitmcy  which 
liad  found  admission  into  the  church,  he  opposed — not  a  self- 
conceited  Gnosis,  but  the  conception  of  nitmc  itself  appre- 
hended according  to  the  genuine  sense  of  St.  Paul.  In  his 
view  viffTiQ  was  the  common  fountain  of  the  divine  life  for 
all  Christians.  He  knew  of  nothing  higher  than  the  illumina- 
tion which  every  Christian  ought  to  possess.  What  he  recog- 
nised as  genuine  Christianity  was  to  be  recognised  as  such  by 
all  capable  of  receiving  Christianity  in  any  sense.  He  could 
allow  of  no  other  distinction  than  that  between  the  riper 
Christians  and  those  that  still  needed  to  be  instructed  in 
Christian  principles  (the  catechumens). 

In  a  twofold  respect  Marcion  is  a  phenomenon  of  high  im- 
port in  the  history  of  the  whole  worid.  In  the  first  place,  he 
stands  a  living  monument  of  the  impression  which  Christi- 
anity, as  something  wholly  new  and  supematurally  divine, 
produced  on  men  of  profound  minds.  We  see  in  what  light 
Christianity  appeared  to  such  a  person,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  age,  and  relatively  to  all  that  had  proceeded  from  the 
previous  development  of  mankind.  It  is  a  fact  which  here 
speaks  to  us.  In  the  next  place,  the  great  significance  of  Mar- 
cion consists  in  this — that  we  perceive  in  him  the  first  symp- 
toms of  a  reaction  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  historical 
evolution, — a  reaction  of  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  re- 
claiming its  rightful  authority  against  the  strong  leaning  of 
the  church  to  the  side  of  St.  James  and  St.  Peter — a  reaction 
of  the  Christian  consciousness,  reasserting  the  independence 
acquired  for  it  by  the  labours  of  St.  Paul  against  a  new  com- 
bination of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements — a  reaction  of  the 
protestant  spirit  against  the  so-called  cktholic  element  now 
swelling  in  the  bud.  At  its  first  appearance,  this  reaction,  by 
following  out  its  opposition  too  exclusively,  might  easily  be 
led  wrong.  It  was  needful  that  various  momenta  should  be 
evolved,  before  the  reacti  )n  could  be  a  pure  one,  clear  in  itself, 
and  therefore  certain  of  the  victory.  As  Marcion  gives  us  the 
picture  of  St.  Paul,  not  in  all  the  harmonious  many-sidedness 
of  his  *»reat  mind,  but  only  in  a  single  aspect  of  it,  we  conse- 
quently  find  in  Marcion  the  irresistible  ardour,  but  not  the 
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calm  prudence, — the  practical,  but  not  the  dialectic  spirit  of 
Paul ;  we  find  in  him  the  acuteness  and  perspicacity  which 
distinguished  the  apostle  in  discerning  and  setting  ibrtii  oppo- 
sites,  but  not  the  conciliatory  wisdom  for  which  the  apostle 
was  no  less  ehiinent.  .We  shall  now  endeavour  to  paint  the 
phaiacter  of  Marcion  in  its  connection  with  that  stage  of  deve- 
lopment the  church  had  arrived  at  in  his  time.  Unfortunately 
we  are  devoid  of  adequate  information  as  to  the  genetical  pro- 
cess by  which  his  mental  character  was  formed.  I'his  defi- 
ciency we  must  endeavour  to  supply  by  the  aid  of  historical 
combination. 

Marcion  was  bom  at  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  According  to  one  report,*  which  is 
not,  however,  beyond  all  doubt,  his  father  was  bishop  of 
the  church  in  Sinope.  In  this  country  there  were  beyond 
question  families,  even  thus  early,  in  which  Christianity  had 
been  handed  down  from  parents  to  children  ;  so  that  Marcion 
might  have  been  led  to  the  Christian  faith  through  a  Chris- 
tian education ;  yet,  even  supposing  that  his  father  was  a 
biahop,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  was  the 
fact.  He  speaks  of  the  "  ardour  of  his  first  faith,"  f  words 
which  seem  to  refer  to  the  first  glow  of  a  new  convert.!  Per- 
haps he  belonged  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  first 
brought  to  the  £iith,  not  by  the  tradition  of  the  church,  but 
by  their  own  study  of  the  written  word.  And  as  he  appro- 
priated Christianity  in  a  way  somewhat  independent  of  tradi- 
tion, so  in  the  subsequent  development  of  his  Christian  views 
he  ever  pursued  this  independent  direction,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  any  human  tradition.     Perhaps  it  was  the  majesty  of 

*  In  Epiphanias,  and  in  the  later  additions  to  Tertullian's  Prsescrip- 
tiones.  It  does  excite  some  doubt  to  find  that  Tertullian  has  made  no 
use  against  Marcion  of  this  fact,  of  his  having  abandoned  the  catholic 
church  in  which  his  &ther  was  a  bishop.  The  silence  of  Tertullian, 
who  bad  been  at  great  pains  to  inform  himself  of  all  the  particulars  of 
Marcion's  life,  on  a  point  which  he  had  so  much  occasion  to  speak  of, 
leads  to  a  suspicion  of  the  correctness  of  Epiphanius*  report,  who  contrasts 
the  heresy  of  the  son  with  the  orthodoxy  and  piety  of  his  father.  Yet  it 
does  not  oblige  us  to  reject  the  account. 

t  Primus  calor  fidei. 

X  Although  we  grant  that  this  might  also  be  said  in  the  first  ardour 
of  pious  feeling  by  a  person  who  had  been  educated  in  Christianity, 
especially  in  this  period,  when  the  baptism  of  infants  was  not  practised, 
yet  the  other  is  the  most  obvious  construction. 
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Christ,  as  it  shone  upon  him  m  the  contemplation  of  His  life 
and  the  study  of  His  words,  that  attracted  Him  to  Christianity. 
And  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  which  most  eomplcitdy 
harmonized  with  his  tone  of  mind,  may  hare  been  the  form  in 
which  he  first  learned  to  understand  Christianity,  and  which 
chained  liis  spirit  once  for  all.  In  this  manner,  the  peculiar 
shape  which  the  Christian  faith  assumed  in  his  case  may 
have  been  determined  from  the  b^inningp. 

Like  many  others,  he  felt  cons^edned  by  the  ardour  of  his 
first  Christian  love  to  renounce  every  earthly  possession.  He 
presented  to  the  church  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  be- 
gan a  life  of  rigid  abstinence,  as  a  ^^  C(mtinens  "  or  iuticrrnlji,* 
His  contempt  of  nature,  wliich,  proceeding  from  a  false  notionr 
of  the  contrariety  between  the  natural  and  the  divme,  was 
at  first  simply  practical  and  ascetictd,  might  lead  a  man  of  his 
enthusiastic  prepossessions  and  strong  antipathies  to  carry  out 
theoretically  a  broad  distinction  and  sqmration  between  the 
God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  the  gospel.  The  contemplatlni 
of  this  period  brings  befinre  us  minds  of  the  most  opposite 
stamp — those  that  were  for  combining  all  things,  for  blenc&ig 
together  elements  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  those  again 
who  everywhere  saw  nothing  else  but  oppositions,  and  knew  of 
no  means  to  reconcile  them.  To  the  latter  class  belonged 
Marcion.  The  consciousness  of  redemption  formed  the  ground- 
tone  of  his  religious  life, — the  &ct  of  redempticm  he  regarded 
as  the  central  point  of  Christianity.  But  as  it  is  only  through 
numberless  stages  of  transition  and  intermediate  points  thiat 
everything  can  ultimately  be  referred  to  this  as  the  central 
point, — as  the  whole  development  of  the  world  in  history  and 
nature  were  therein  to  be  reduced  to  unity, — the  impatient 
Marcion,  who  was  averse  to  all  gradual  measures  and  inter- 
mediate steps,  who  was  for  having  everything  alike  com]^ete 
and  at  once,  could  not  so  understand  it.  TertuUian  aptly  cha- 
racterizes him  when  he  says,  "  While  in  the  Creator's  uni- 

*  See  above.  Pecimiam  in  prinio  calore  fidei  eoclesis  contalit.  Ter* 
tollian.  adv.  Marcion,  1.  IV.  c.  c.  It  amounted  to  two  hundred  sestertia. 
See  TertuUian.  prsescript.  c.  30.  Epiphanins,  in  calling  Marcion  a 
ficvei^Atv  (recluse)  only  confounds  the  relations  of  his  own  time  with  those 
of  an  earlier  period.  We  must  consider  the  /cm»«^wv  as  eqnrnJent  to  the 
annrns.  Ephraem  Syrus  accuses  Marcion  of  acquiring  by  his  aseeti* 
cism  a  deceptive  shovr  of  sanctity.  0pp.  £ph.  Syr.  lat.  Sermo  I*  & 
438  seq. 
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TCfse  ail  thiDgs  occur  in  the  order  of  a  gradual  development, 
each  in  Ha  proper  place,  with  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand^ 
everything  k  sodden."*  To  his  hearty  filled  and  glowing  with 
the  image  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  compassion,  who  had 
appeared  in  Christ,  Nature  appeared  as  something  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  way  in  which  this  God  had  revealed  him- 
self to  him  in  his  soul.  In  history  too,  Marcion,  possessed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  gospel,  could  find  no  trace  of  the  God 
that  had  there  revealed  Himself  to  him  ;  and  to  the  demon 
worid  of  heathenism  he,  like  so  many  other  zealous  Christians, 
looked  back  only  with  horror  and  aversion — he  saw  no- 
thing' there  but  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  The  same  mental 
tendency  winch  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  recognise  in 
nature  the  God  oTthe  goi^el,  allowed  him  to  see  nothing  but 
contraxiety,  no  fundamenUd  unity,  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.  The  jealous  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
inexorably  severe,  and  the  God  of  the  gospel,  whose  essence  is 
amply  love — ^the  Messiah  of  the  world,  with  liis  worldly  king- 
dom, and  Christ,  who  declined  all  earthly  power  and  glory,  and 
would  not  found  a  kingdom  of  this  world---seemed  to  him  irre- 
concilable. We  must  hare  consider  the  alternatives,  none  of 
which  could  sadsfy  his  mind,  between  which  Marcion  was 
placed.  On  the  one  side  were  those  half-educated  Chris- 
tians who,  by  their  grossly  literal  interpretations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  framed  to  themselves  the  most  unworthy  notions  of 
Grod ;  f  on  the  other  side  were  those  who  contrived,  by  artifi- 
cial and  allegorising  expositions,  to  introduce  into  the  Old 
Testament  the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth.  But  the  very 
simplicity  of  Marcion's  character  naturally  made  him  an  enemy 
of  that  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  he  conse- 
quently opposed  to  it  one  which  adhered  uniformly  to  the 
literal  sense. 

A  man  of  Marcion's  mind  and  disposition  would  be  easily 
impelled,  in  combating  one  erroneous  extreme,  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  one.     And  so  it  happened  with  him  in  the  contest 

**  Sic  (subito)  sunt  omnia  apud  Marcionem,  qus  sunm  et  plenum 
habent  onlinem  apud  creatorem.    Lib.  IV.  c.  11. 


princ  1.  IV.  8.  8. 
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with  that  Chiliastic,  material  tendency  of  mind,  confounding 
the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  element,  which  he  found  so 
generally  diffused  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor  he  believed  it  impossible  to  recognise  the  genuine 
Christianity  which  had  been  preached  to  them  by  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul.  Accordingly  this  conviction  may  have  given  rise 
to  purify  Christianity  from  the  foreign  Jewish  elements  with 
which  it  had  been  mixed,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive 
form.  From  this  spirit  of  opposition  it  may  have  been  that  he 
conceived  a  prejudice  against  the  conciliatory  course  which 
had  originated  with  the  labours  of  St.  John  in  Asia  Minor. 
Perhaps  he  had  attached  himself  to  some  ultra-Pauline  elem^it 
which  had  already  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
Apostle  St.  John.*  And  so  step  by  step  he  was  continually 
driven  to  place  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  in  sharper 
antagonism  to  each  other. 

This  peculiar  dogmatic  tendency  of  Marcion's  mind  was 
probably  the  occasion  of  his  being  excommunicated  from  the 
church  at  Si  nope,  t  He  now  hoped  to  find  in  the  Roman 
church,  to  which  he  betook  himself,  a  better  reception,  both 
on  account  of  its  origin,  as  derived  from  St.  Paul,  and  its 
original  Pauline  character,  and  on  account  of  a  prevailing 
anti- Judaizing  tendency,^  which  in  many  respects  still  existed 
in  it.  If  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  is  well  founded,  he  pro- 
posed a  question  to  the  Roman  clergy  as  to  the  explanation  of 
Matthew  ix.  17,  with  a  view  to  draw  from  their  own  lips  the 

*  See  my  Age  of  the  Apostles,  vol.  II.  p.  558. 

t  The  statement  in  the  spurious  additions  to  TertuUian's  PreScrip^ 
tions^  in  Epiphanius  and  Esnig,  that  Marcion  was  exoonmiunicated  from 
the  church  for  imchastity,  is  undoubtedly  an  invention  of  odium  hereti- 
cale.  Had  anything  of  the  kind  got  abroad  in  TertuUian's  da^,  even  in 
the  form  of  a  rumour,  he  certainly,  to  judge  of  his  usual  practice,  would 
not  have  passed  it  over  without  notice.  On  the  contrary, — what  may 
be  consideKd  the  most  decided  testimony  against  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment,— he  contrasts  Marcion's  disciple,  Apelles,  on  the  score  of  his 
unchastity,  with  his  rigid  master.  TertuU.  Prsescript.  c.  30.  Although 
the  Armenian  bishop  Esnig,  of  the  fifth  century,  (whose  account  of  Mar- 
cion has  been  made  known  by  Prof.  Neumann,  in  a  German  translation, 
in  Ilgen*8  Zeitschrift  fiir  historiche  Theologie,  Bd.  IV.  J.  1834,  1  St.),  is 
a  more  credible  authority  for  all  that  relates  to  Marcion's  doctrine,  which 
he  probably  drew  from  the  latter's  own  writings,  yet  in  his  outline  of 
Marcion's  life  he  follows  the  less  authentic  narratives  of  the  writers 
belonging  to  his  own  age. 

i  See  above,  in  the  history  of  public  worship. 
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confession  that  men  could  not  pour  the  new  wine  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  old  bottle  of  Judaism  without  spoiling  it. 
But  at  Rome,  too,  his  Dualistic  view  of  divine  revelation 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  opposition,  since  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  God,  and  of  one  divine  revelation  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  belonged  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
umversal  church.  Rejected  by  the  church  at  Rome,  he  was 
driven  to  g^ve  his  anti-church  tendency  the  finished  shape 
of  a  self-consistent  system,  and  to  found  an  independent 
church.  Hitherto  his  system  had  only  a  practical  basis ; — 
the  conviction  that  Christianity  had  appeared  as  something 
entirely  new,  unexpected,  and  undreamt  of  in  humanity ;  that 
it  had  imparted  to  it  a  divine  life,  to  which  nothing  in  human 
nature  had  up  to  that  time  borne  any  affinity ;  that  the 
God  who  was  manifest  in  Christ  had  before  revealed  Himself 
ndther  in  nature,  nor  in  reason,  nor  in  the  Old  Testament; 
that  nothing  witnessed  of  him ;  nothing  was  his  work  but 
Christianity  alone ; — such  was  the  foundation  on  which  Mar- 
don  proceeded  to  build.  The  God  who  had  revealed  him- 
sdf  in  Christ  was  in  his  view  altogether  different  from  the 
Spirit  which  had  hitherto  ruled  in  the  world ;  and  wherever 
Christianity  found  admittance,  the  latter  was  in  all  cases  to 
be  displaced  from  his  throne  to  make  room  for  a  higher 
Spirit.  Accordingly  Marcion  was  compelled  to  distinguish 
from  that  God  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world,  the  God  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  angels  with  him. 
Profoundly  studying,  with  this  direction  of  ideas,  the  epistles 
of  his  favourite  apostle,  St.  Paul,  he  might  easily  believe  that 
lie  found  confirmation  of  these  ideas  when  he  read  of  a  God  of 
this  world,  of  the  princes  of  this  world  (apxovrcc  tov  amvog 
rovrov),  who,  if  they  had  known  him,  would  not  have  surren- 
dered up  the  Lord  of  glory  to  the  death  of  the  cross — of  the 
kpxalQ  and  eiovviatg,  whom  Christ  vanquished  by  his  cruci- 
fixion. And  it  is  quite  explicable  how,  by  reason  of  the  truth 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  them,  these  ideas  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  mind.  The  ruling  spirit  of  the  ante-Chris- 
tian world,  so  far  as  that  world  was  not  wholly  given  to  evil,  was 
to  Marcion's  mind  objectively  presented  and  personified  in  the 
Demiurge.  This  being  could  not  understand  the  new  divine 
principle  which  through  Christ  was  brought  into  tlie  world. 
The  hidden  glory  in  Christ's  appearance  was  something  strange 
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to  him.  He  must  inflict  death  on  the  being  who  had  come 
to  destroy  his  kingdom;  but  this  very  death  was  to  bring 
about  the  dethronement  of  this  Spirit  of  the  W(»rld.  The 
idea  of  matter^  as  the  source  of  all  lusts  and  pasBions^  wa» 
one  of  the  current  notions  of  his  times.  It  does,  therefbre, 
in  fact,  easily  admit  of  explanation  how^  amidst  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  this  period,  Marcion,  without  any  eonnectuML 
whatever  with  the  Gnostic  sects,  might  have  been  led  to  torn, 
his  system  out  of  his  own  peculiar  Christian  convictions*. 
Nevertheless,  although,  for  the  reasons  already  hinted  at,  w« 
cannot  think  that  the  influence  of  those  sects  on  bis  mode  of 
thinking  was  very  great,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  what 
the  ancients  unanimously  affirm,  that  at  Rome  he  attaehed 
himself  to  a  teacher  from  Antioch  of  the  nsmie  of  Cerdo^  wfaa 
held  to  the  purely  Dualistic  Gnosis,  and  borrowed  muck  ficBi 
him  for  the  completion  of  his  dogmatic  system. 

The  essential  chaiaeter  of  Marcion'»  adnd  would  make 
him  labour  more  earnestly  and  assiduoui^y  thaa  oUier 
Gnostics  in  tlie  propagation  of  his  principles.  For  whila 
others  believeel  it  impossible  to  comnnmicate  their  higher 
knowledge  to  any  save  a  small  number  of  Christians,  the 
spiritual  men,  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  convinced 
that  his  doctrine  was  no  other  than  the  primitive  Christian 
one,  which  was  to  come  to  all  men.  He  must  have  felt  himself 
constrained  to  communicate  to  all  Christians  the  light  of 
truth  which  had  fallen  to  his  own  share.  Heuce  he  made  fre- 
quent journeys,  and  spent  his  life  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
conflicts  with  heathens  and  with  Christians.  To  be  hated,  and 
to  suffer,  he  looked  upon  as  the  destination  of  every  Christian. 
"Fellow  objects  of  hate,  and  fellow-sufferers'*  {(rvfiftierovfitytH 
Koi  (rvvraXatro^pot),  was  his  common  form  of  salutation  to  his 
brethren  in  the  faith.*  He  was,  perhaps,  residing  in  Rome 
when  the  aged  bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  came  oa  a  visit  to 
the  Roman  bishc^  Anicetus.f  Marcion,  who  probably  in  hb 
youth  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Polycarp,  and  now  saw 
him  again  after  many  years^  went  to  him  and  addressed  him 
in  these  words :  "  Dost  thou  rememb«"  me,  Polycarp  ? " 
But  the  old  man,  otherwise  so  amiable,  could  not  extend 
his  love  to  the  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  and  as  such  Marcion 

♦  Tertull.  c  M.  k  I V.  c,  36 ;  1.  lY.  c  9.  f  See  vol.  I.  p.  413. 
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vpgeBoedi  to  hiniy  for  be  was  unable  to  discern  the  Chris- 
tiui  dement  which  laj  at  the  root  of  his  very  errors.* 
He  is  said  to  hare  replied  to  him,  ^'  Yes,  I  remember  thee, 
the  first-bom  of  Satan."  TertulHan  relates  t  that  Marcion 
testified  at  last  his  repentance  for  the  schism  which  he  had 
occasioned,  and  desired  to  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church ;  that  this  request  was  granted  on  the  condition  that 
he  shoald  bring  back  to  the  chorch  those  whom  he  had  led 
astray,  but  that  his  premature  death  prevented  the  fulfilm^it 
of  this  c<mdition.  But  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  in  matters 
of  this  sort  is  not  of  svffident  weight  to  establish  the  truth  of 
tfaia  report.  It  is  yery  possible  that  he  adopted  the  story  on 
the  credit  of  seme  rumoor  not  rery  well  founded.  It  was 
what  men  would  most  desire  that  the  heretic  should  in  the 
end  repent  of  his  defection  from  the  church,  and  yearn  for 
readmission  to  its  bosom.  But  as  the  continnance  of  the 
breach  which  Maicum  had  made  was  a  &ct  testifying  against 
this  Mipposition,  some  legend  was  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
discvqpaney.  MaicioD  was  too  dearly  consdous  of  an  oppo> 
sitioa  in  principle  between  himself  and  the  church  to  allow 
of  our  befieving  the  story  without  better  warranty  for  its 
troth.  And  yet  there  must  have  been  some  ground  for  such 
tbiDgs  bemg  said  of  Marcion  in  particular,  and  not  of  the 
other  Gnostics.  If  no  conciliatory  expression  of  Marcion's 
gaTC  occasion  to  the  statem^it,  its  remote  cause  must  at  any 
rate  be  sought  in  a  conviction,  glimmering  through  even  the 
Minding'  influence  of  polemical  hatred,  that  this  man  stood  in 
a  very  difierent  relation  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Christian 
church  from  that  of  the  other  Gnostics ; — that  he  was  connected 
with  both  by  a  tie  which  could  not  be  sundered  by  any  power 
of  intellectoial  error. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  Marcion's  system  in  its  later  and  complete  development. 
In  its  fundamental  principles  it  coincided  with  the  other 
Gnostic  systems  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  but  with  this  single 
difierence — that  everything  is  viewed  by  him  on  its  praetictd 
rather  than  on  its  speculative  side,  and  that  the  latter  element 
is  with  him  a  matter  of  inferior  interest.  He  assumed  three 
fundamental  principles:  1.  An  v\ri  existing  from  eternity. 

*  Iren.  L  HI.  c.  3,  s.  4.  f  Pnescript.  o.  30. 
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2.  The  perfect,  almighty,  and  holy  God, — the  God  who  is 
eternal  love ;  the  Good,  6  ayadoc^  who  alone  is  properly  to  be 
named  God ;  who,  by  virtue  of  his  holy  nature,  is  incapable 
of  entering  into  any  contact  whatever  with  matter;  creates, 
only  by  communication  of  himself,  a  life  in  affinity  with  him- 
self, but  does  not  form  it  from  without.  3.  The  Demiurge, 
a  subordinate  being  of  limited  power,  intermediate  between 
good  and  evil,  who  is  named  God  in  an  improper  sense  only, 
(as  the  divine  title  is  just  transferred  to  other  beings  in  Ps. 
62),*  who  is  in  a  constant  conflict  with  matter,  seeking  to 
conquer  and  to  fashion  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  never 
able  wholly  to  overcome  its  resistance.']'  Matter,  with  regard 
to  wliich  he  adopted  the  common  ideas,  was  regarded  by  him  as 
the  stuff  furnished  for  the  creative  might  of  the  Demiurge ;  the 
female  potence  in  relation  to  the  latter.  {  He  described  it  also 
as  the  power  or  the  essence  of  the  earth.  Out  of  that  part  of 
it  however  which  resisted  the  formative  might  and  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Demiurge,  proceeds  evil,  a  wild,  ungodlike  impulse. 
All  this  is  concentrated  in  Satan.  The  distinction  between 
true  moral  perfection,  which  consists  in  love  or  goodness, 
whose  essence  it  is  only  to  communicate  itself,  only  to  bless, 
to  make  happy,  to  redeem — and  mere  justice,  which  metes  out 
everything  by  desert,  rewards  and  punishes,  requites  good 
with  good  and  evil  with  evil,  which  gives  birth  to  mere  out- 
ward discipline,  can  communicate  no  power  of  moral  enthusi- 
asm,— this  was  Marcion*s  great  practical  and  fundamental  idea, 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  whole  theory.  But  between 
love  and  a  justice  which  revealed  itself  in  punishment  he 
found  no  means  of  reconciliation.  While  he  gave  an  exclusive 
prominence  to  the  love  of  God,  the  revelation  of  which  in  the 
gospel  had  penetrated  his  whole  soul,  he  allowed  all  the  other 
divine  attributes  to  retire  out  of  view.  Seeking  only  to  insist 
upon  that  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  Christianity,  but  rend- 
ing it  from  its  connection  with  its  groundwork  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  determined  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  a  retribu- 
tion grounded  in  the  holiness  of  God,  of  Grod*s  righteous  anger ; 
he  lost  sight  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  essential  distinc- 
tions between  the  theistic  position  of  Christianity  and  that  of 

•  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  III.  f.  431.    Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  I.  c.  7-15. 
t  Ephr.  Syr.  Orat  XIV.  f.  468,  D.  %  See  Esnig,  1.  c.  p.  72. 
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the  old  Natuie-ieligion.  And  as  he  comprised  in  the  notion  of 
justice  (thus  severed  from  all  connection  with  the  other  divine 
attributes)  all  those  marks  which  he  believed  might  be  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament,  as  characteristic  of  the  Demiurge, 
that  notion  itself  became  to  him  an  inconsistent  and  self-con- 
tradictory one.  The  inner  coherence  and  consistency  was 
ever  in  his  case  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  head. 

Ya^e  and  indefinite  also,  to  judge  from  the  accounts  that 
are  extant,  appears  Marcion's  conception  of  the  relation 
between  the  Demiurge  and  the  perfect  God,*  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  former.  As  we  find  among  the  other 
Gnostics  only  DuaUstic  systems — none  which  assumed  three 
principles^  whoUy  indepetident  in  their  origin  —  it  seems  most 
natural  to  conclude  that  Marcion  also  derived  the  imperfect 
Demiurge  through  a  series  of  evolutions  from  the  perfect 
€rod  ;  a  course  which,  as  a  consistent  thinker,  he  must  have 
felt  himself  constrained  to  adopt  by  his  own  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Yet  it  is  sing^ular  that  no  one  of  Marcion's  opponents 
gives  any  information  as  to  the  method  by  which  he  connected 
the  one  with  the  other,  although,  in  speaking  of  the  systems  of 
other  Gnostics,  this  is  a  point  which  they  never  &il  to  notice. 
We  must  infer,  then,  that  in  his  writings  he  did  not  himself 
express  any  opinion  on  this  subject.  In  fiict,  there  was  in  his 
system — ^another  circumstance  whereby  he  was  distinguished 
from  other  Gnostics — a  want  of  a  doctrine  of  emanation, 
which  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  order  to  such 
a  mediation  and  derivation.']'  The  predominantly  practical 
interest,  the  unspeculative  and  unsystematic  spirit  of  Marcion, 
will  perhaps  account  for  these  ktcumB, 

The  point  of  practical  importance  with  Marcion  was,  in 
short,  to  assert  the  absolute  newness  of  the  creation  by 
Christianity  ;  to  sever  every  thread  of  connection  between  it 
and  the  world  as  it  had  subsisted  before.  And  thus  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  apprehend  in  its  true  significancy  this 
new  creation  itself,  since  it  can  be  understood  only  as  a  restora- 

*  The  charch  teacher,  Rhodon  (Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  13),  says  that  Marcion 
sapposed  only  two  principles,  wo  aifx'^f'  Esnig,  however,  ascribes  to 
Mm  a  Triarchy. 

f  That  nothing  akin  to  the  emanation  system  of  other  Gno«Jtics  is  to 
be  fbund  in  Marcion  seems  to  follow  from  the  remarks  of  TertuUian,  c. 
Marcion,  lib*  I.  c.  5. 
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taoD  and  fulfilment  of  the  original  one.  And  this  is  the  aouvoe 
of  the  defects  of  his  mocal  system. 

The  Demiurge  of  Maitdon  does  not  work  after  the  pattern 
flf  higher  ideas,  of  whioh,  though  ^meonseioody,  or  ew&i 
against  his  will,  he  is  tlie  organ ;  hnt  he  is  the  absolutdy 
independent,  self-subsistent  creator  of  an  imperfect  world, 
answering  to  his  own  finite  nature.  To  this  world  Marcion 
asngaed  also  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  he  did  not,  with 
the  other  Gnostics,  acknowledge  the  existence  of  any  higher 
dement.  The  Deminrge  —  so  he  taught — created  man,  his 
highest  work,  after  his  own  image,  to  represent  and  reveal 
himsell  Man's  hody  he  formed  of  matter  —  iienee  his  evil 
desires :  to  this  body  he  gave  a  soul  in  affinity  with  himself 
and  derived  £rom  his  own  essence.  He  gave  him  a  law  as  a 
trial  of  Ms  obedience,  with  a  view  either  to  reward  or  to 
punish  him,  acooEding  to  his  deserts.  But  the  limited  Denu- 
urge  was  unahle  to  give  to  man  a  godlike  principle  of  life, 
capable  of  overcoming  evil.  Man  yidded  to  the  seductions 
of  sinful  lust,  and  thus  with  his  whole  race  became  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  matter  and  of  the  evil  8|Hrits  which  sprang 
out  of  it.  From  the  whole  raoe  of  ^len  humanity  the  Demi- 
urge selected  only  one  people  to  be  under  his  special  guidance : 
to  this  people,  the  Jews,  he  made  a  special  revelation  of  him- 
self, and  gave  a  religious  polity  answering  to  his  own  essence 
and  character ;  consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  ceranonial 
worship  attached  to  ^external  rites— on  the  other,  of  an  impera- 
tive but  defective  system  of  morals,  without  any  inner  godlike 
li£s,  without  power  to  sanctify  the  heart,  without  the  spirit  of 
love.  Those  who  faithfully  observed  this  religious  law  he 
rewarded  by  conveying  than  at  death  to  a  state  of  happiness 
suited  to  their  limited  natures,  in  the  society  of  their  pious 
forefathers.*  But  all  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  the  enticements  of  the  vA^y  to  disobey  the  Demiui^,  and 
all  who  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry — a  system  to  be 
traced  to  the  infiuenoe  of  this  vKrj — he  cast  down  into  per- 
dition.f 

Not  pow^erful  enough  to  make  his  people  supreme  and  to 
extend  his  kingdom  over  the  whole  earth,  the  Demiurge  pro- 
mised them  a  Eedeemer,  a  Messiah,  by  whose  means  he  hoped, 

*  Apud  inferos,  in  sina  Abrahami.  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  III.  c.  24. 
Clem.  Strom,  lib.  V.  f.  546.  f  See  Esnig,  1.  c  p.  74. 
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in  conflict  with  the  hoifile  psvven  of  the  »k%  finally  to  ac- 
complish this  end,  to  gather  all  the  Jews  fiom  their  disper- 
aon,  to  bring  the  heathens  and  sinners  to  a  strict  judgment, 
and  ccmdiict  his  omn  peqple  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  all 
earthly  lelicity  in  jl  kingdom  embiacing  the  whole  world. 
Bet  the  perfect  God,  whose  essence  is  mercy  and  love,  could 
Bot  eaJSer  tfab  seFece  aentence  to  be  executed  on  men  whose 
fidl  was  owing  to  nothing  but  their  inherent  weakness.  It  is 
not  oansonant  with  his  character  to  wait,  like  the  Demiurge, 
ftr  merit,  but  oat  of  has  own  free  love  he  pities  those  who  are 
alienated  £rom  him  and  lost.  He  <does  not  begin  with  giving  a 
law,  and  making  man's  destiny  depeod  on  his  observance  or  dis- 
obedieBee  of  it,  but  he  reveab  and  communicates  himself  to 
aU  who  ave  willing  to  enter  into  feUowahip  with  him  as  the 
fimntain  of  divine  life  and  blessedness.  The  appearance  of 
Christ  was  the  ^f^nani^ksUMtion*  of  the  Supreme  Grod,  till 
then  altogether  hidden  m)m  this  lower  creation. 

Aooording  to  the  earlier  accounts  of  Mardon's  doctrine, 
we  might  suppose  that  he  represented  the  Supreme  God  him- 
^sdf  as  appearing  without  any  mediator  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge,  or  upon  the  earth.  If  so,  he  probably  had  adopted 
himself  the  theory,  so  widely  diffused  in  Asia  Minor,  of 
the  Fatripassioni8ts,t  in  which  form,  too,  he  perhaps  first 
leoeived  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  theory  was  exactly 
ioited  to  his  predominantly  practical  .tendency,  to  the  element 
of  CSuistian  feeling  which  in  his  case  prevailed  over  every 
other.  Pervaded  by  the  conviction  that  Christianity  was 
nothing  else  than  the  communication  of  the  Supreme  God 
himself,  that  in  Christ  men  have  God  himself  immediately, 
the  theory  of  subordination  in  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  might  be  offensive  to  him.  In  this  peculiar  tendency, 
then,  of  his  doctrine  concerning  Christ  to  simplification,  he 
would,  as  in  many  other  essential  points,  differ  from  the  other 
Gnostics,  whose  speculation  tended  to  multiply  the  hypostases. 
The  illegitimate  conception  that  God  the  Father  manifested 
Himself  immediately  in  a  human  body  might  easily  pass  into 
the  notion  that  this  manifestation  was  merely  in  appearance. 
But  however  much  this  inference  may  be  supported  by  the 

♦  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  I.  c.  11. 

t  Concerning  wh(»n  ve  shall  speak  fhrther  in  the  section  relating  to 
the  formation  of  church  doctrine. 
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accounts  which  formerly  were  the  only  ones  known,*  we  can- 
not any  longer  venture  to  hold  it  now  that  Bishop  Esnig*8 
account  has  been  conununicated  to  the  world.  For,  accordug 
to  this,  Mardon  expressly  distinguished  Jesus,  as  the  Son  sent 
down  from  the  heaven  of  the  Supreme  Crod,  finom  the  latter  as 
his  Father.  And  to  this  distinction  Marcion  must  in  truth 
have  been  also  led  by  the  authority  of  him  who,  in  his  estima- 
tion, was  the  only  apostle. 

Maicion's  Docetism  was  not  grounded  solely  in  the  view  he 
entertained  of  matter,  but  was  also  closely  connected  with  the 
whole  essence  and  spirit  of  his  dogmatic  system.  According 
to  this  Christianity  necessarily  made  its  appearance  of  a 
sudden,  as  an  unprepared  fragment,  having  no  connection 
with  aught  besides ;  with  him,  in  &ct,  all  of  it  was  suddm. 
His  gospel  began  with  the  Son  of  God  coming  down,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  the  city  of  Caper- 
naum, and  forthwith  appearing  as  a  public  teacher.f 

Jesus,  therefore,  was  not,  according  to  Marcion's  theory,  the 
Messiah^  promised  through  the  prophets  by  the  Demiurge, 
since,  indeed,  he  wanted  many  of  the  tokens  of  the  Mesaah 
contained  in  the  prophetical  writings;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  that  was  peculiar  in  his  character  and  conduct  was 
in  no  wise  to  be  found  among  the  characteristic  traits  of  the 
Messiah  announced  by  the  prophets.  Marcion  attempted  to 
exhibit  in  detail  the  contrast  between  Christ  as  he  is  r^re- 
sented  in  the  gospel  history,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  herein  we  see  how  deeply  Christ's  image  had 
imprinted  itself  on  his  warm  heart;  but  he  fell  into  error 
by  requiring  that  the  type  presented  to  the  prophetic  vision 
under  a  temporal  drapery  should  correspond  exactly  to  the 
reality  of  the  manifestation.  According  to  Marcion,  there- 
fore, when  Jesus  called  himself  the  Messiah,  it  was  only  in 
accommodation  to  the  Jews,  from  a  wish  to  meet  their  preju- 
dices and  to  gain  their  confidence  by  adopting  some  well-known 
form,  to  which  he  would  afterwards  give  a  higher  meaning.  J 

*  Even  when  Tertullian  (lib.  I.  c.  19)  says  in  the  sense  of  Marcion, 
concerning  Jesus,  Descendit  de  coelo  spiritus  salutaris,  a  distinction 
is  implied  between  the  redeeming  Spirit  and  the  Supreme  God. 

f  TertuU.  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  c.  17. 

X  Ut  per  sollenne  apud  eos  et  familiare  nomen  Irreperet  in  Judseorum 
fidem.    L.  c.  lib.  III.  c.  15. 
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Vainly  to  labour  to  bestow  the  greatest  benefits  on  men  who 
irere  wholly  alien  from  him  was  the  characteristic  of  his  whole 
Bfe.  That  Docetism  was  far  from  denying  the  reality  of  the 
works  done  by  Christ  appears  from  the  importance  which 
Marcion  attached  to  Christ's  miracles,  as  acts  of  His  succour- 
ing love  and  signs  of  His  power  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge. He  represents  the  Supreme  Grod  saying  to  his  Son, 
when  He  sent  him  down  to  men,  ^^  Heal  their  wounds,  bring 
their  dead  back  to  life,  make  their  blind .  to  see,  accomplish 
among  them  the  greatest  cures  without  reward."  *  The  cha- 
racteristic mark  which  distinguished  the  miracles  of  Christ 
£rom  those  of  the  prophets  consisted,  according  to  Marcion,  in 
this — ^that,  to  compass  such  effects,  he  needed  no  instrumental 
matter,  borrowed  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but  was 
able  to  do  all  by  his  word  and  his  will  alone — a  proof  this 
of  His  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.')' 
Christ  required  no  prophecies  to  confirm  his  divine  mission ; 
his  self-manifestation  by  godlike  actions  above  the  power  of 
the  Demiurge  to  accomplish  was  an  evidence  which  rendered 
all  else  superfluous.  { 

But  as  he  only  required  an  humble  reception  of  the  higher 
element  which  he  came  to  bestow  on  men,  he  naturally  met 
with  a  readier  reception  among  heathens,  pressed  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  wretchedness,  than  among  the  men  who  were  con- 
tent with  their  state  of  imperfection  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge.  As  to  the  Demiurge  himself,  who  saw  in  Jesus 
only  the  Messiah  promised  by  himself,  who,  like  the  Jews, 
held  him  to  be  a  man  like  all  other  men — -he  looked  upon 
hun  as  his  own  instrument.  He  must  therefore  have  been 
the  more  exasperated  when  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his 
expectations,  and  saw  him  performing  works  which  so  far 
exceeded  his  own  power,  especially  as  he  could  not  fail  to 

*  See  Esnig,  1.  c.  p.  74. 

t  In  his  Antitheses,  the  work  where  Marcion  treated  of  the  opposi- 
dcn  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  this  remark  occurred :  Hell- 
sseum  materia  eguisse,  aqaam  adhibuisse,  et  eam  septies ;  Christum  vero 
ferbo  solo  et  hoc  semel  functum  curationem  statim  repncsentasse.  Ter^ 
toll.  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  c.  9.  As  Christ  healed  the  ten  lepers,  sine  tactu  et 
sine  verbo,  tacita  potestate  et  sola  voluntate.     L.  c.  c.  35. 

X  Non  fuit  ordo  ejusmodi  (preparation  by  means  of  prophecy)  neces- 
sarius,  quia  statim  se  et  filium  et  missum  et  Dei  Christum  rebus  ipsis 
wet  probaturus  per  documenta  Tirtutum.    L.  c.  lib.  III.  c.  3. 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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perceive  how  men  would  be  sedaced  hf  this  Jesus  to  lerolt 
against  his  law ;  in  .short  that  he  thfeatened  to  destroy  that 
very  kingdom  whose  interests  he  was  to  have  promoted.  H« 
therefore  caused  him  to  be  crucified  by  those  whom  he  empkfytA 
to  execute  his  purposes. 

The  heart  of  Marcion  could  not  hSi  to  be  touched  by  the 
idea  of  a  love  that  sfffiered,  and  conquened  through  sufferii^ 
— so  great  importance  did  he  find  the  writiAgs  of  his  own 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  attaching  to  ih»  mediatorial  sufierings  of 
Christ.  This,  however,  did  not  harmonize  well  with  his  Doee- 
tism.  Although,  therefore,  he  could  not,  according  fo  that 
theory,  ascribe  any  real  suffering  to  Christ,  he  yet  laboured  to 
show  how  this  very  delusion,  designed  with  reference  to  the 
Demiurge,  conduced  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  saving 
purposes  of  the  Supreme  God. 

While  the  church  taught  that  Satan  deceived  himself,  and 
saw  his  own  power  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  supposmg 
Jesus  to  be  subject,  like  other  men,  to  death,  Mareicm  aamfitf 
substituted  the  Demiurge  for  Satan,  We  have  already 
remarked  how  he  may  have  fancied  that  he  could  find  some 
confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul. 
Moreover,  he  received  from  catholic  tradition  the  article  of  the 
descensus  Christi  ad  inferos^  and  to  this  periiaps  he  referred 
the  words  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  (Ephesians), 
iv.  9.  But  his  aversion  to  the  Jews  and  preference  of  the 
Gentiles  led  him  to  give  to  this  doctrine  also  another  turn,  so 
as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  his  own  system. 

The  Demiurge  wished  to  consign  to  hell  him  whom  he 
placed  in  the  same  class  with  all  others  that  had  revolted 
from  his  empire,  but  here  also  he  found  himself  deceived. 
Christ  descended  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  to  himself  the 
poor  Gentiles  whom  the  Demiurge  had  condemned  to  everlast- 
ing punishment.  Finding  them  possessed  of  the  faith  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  find  among  the  self-righteous  Jews,  he 
released  them  from  the  power  by  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  held  in  bondage,  and  raised  them  along  with  himself  to 
the  Father  of  love  in  the  third  heaven.*  By  this  the  wrath  of 
the  Demiurge  was  excited  afresh ;  "he  eclipsed  his  sun,  and 
veiled  his  world  in  darkness" — an  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the 
phenomena  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Jesus. 

*  Yid.  Irea.  lib.  I.  c  27,  s.  2;  cfr.  lib.  I.  c.  24.    Esnig,  1.  c.  p.  74. 
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Then  Christ  revealed  himself  to  the  Demiurgre  in  his  true 
fcrm,  and  divine  essence.  Compelling  the  latter  to  acknow- 
ledge a  higher  God  above  himself,  he  brought  him  to  a  con- 
■cioosness  of  his  own  guilt,  in  violating  ^  own  laws,  and 
ahedding  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person,  who  had  shown  to 
his  creatures  nothing  but  benevolence.  Therefore  the  De- 
miurge must  bow  before  a  higher  power. 

It  seems  (although  it  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty)  that  Marcion  taught  that  the  Messianic  predic- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  would  still  be  actually  accomplished 
in  behalf  of  the  believers  in  the  Demiurge.  Tiie  Messiah  pro- 
mised by  the  Demiurge  would  yet  appear  and  bring  to  a  rigid 
judgment  those  who  had  not  been  fireed  from  his  power  by 
fiiith  in  the  higher  Christ,  and  awakening  those  who  h^  died 
BighteoQS  aceotding  to  the  Old  Testament,  would  unite  them 
aU  in  a  millenial  reign  of  earthly  felicity.  The  eternal 
heavenly  kingdom  to  which  the  Christians  belonged  would  then 
£>rm  the  direct  antithesis  to  this  perishable,  earthly  kingdom. 
The  souk  of  Christians  would  lay  aside  their  gross  bodies,  as 
the  Inrd  rises  out  of  the  eo:;^^  as  the  seed  casts  off  its  shell  or 
leaves  its  husk  behind  in  Uie  earth,  and  lifts  itself  in  freedom 
to  the  daylight,  or  as  the  ripe  fruit  drops  from  the  stem.* 
The  God  of  love  does  not  punish ;  those,  however,  who  refuse 
to  accept  the  proffered  fellowship  with  him  will  fall  under 
the  power  of  the  Demiurge  and  his  avenging  justice. f 
Whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  through  ^th  in  the  Son  of  God,  becomes  partaker  even 
on  earth  of  a  divine  life  superior  to  the  power  of  the  Demiurge 
and  of  the  Hyle.  For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  judgment. 
Delivered  from  the  power  of  the  Demiurge,  he  is  imder 
the  special  protection  of  the  God  of  love.  Plotinus,  in  his 
woric  against  the  Gnostics,  censures,  among  others,  those  who 
maintained  a  irpovoia  of  the  Supreme  God  which  extended 
to  themselves  but  not  to  the  whole  world.  We  are  not  of 
opinion  f  that  he  had  the  Marcionites  particularly  in  view 
here,  but  we  must  at  least  suppose  such  a  doctrine  in  the  case 
of  Marcion.     From   the  whole  context  of  Marcion's  ideas 

m 

*  Ten.  c.  M.  1.  III.  c.  3,  4,  et  24 ;  1.  IV.  c.  29.     Ephr.  Syr.  Orat. 
CII.  6,  f.  551  et  552. 

t  Abjecti,  ab  igne  creatoris  deprehendentur.     Tertull.   c.  M.  1.  I. 
c.  28.  X  See  above,  p.  34,  &c. 
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resulted  the  antithesis  between  those  who  remained  subject  to 
the  Demiurge's  government,  and  those  who,  released  from  his 
power,  become  objects  of  the  providential  care  of  the  Supreme 
God,  whom  He  trains  for  His  kingdom,  with  whom  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good,  and  conduct  them  onward  to  the 
end  for  which  eternal  love  has  destined  them.  Providence, 
both  general  and  special,  Marcion  must  have  attributed  to  the 
Demiurge.  But  it  was  that  providence  alone  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  term  providentta  specialissima  that  he 
could  attribute  to  the  Supreme  Grod  in  reference  to  his 
elect. 

A  dogmatical  system  like  Marcion's,  in  which  the  antithesis 
between  law  and  gospel  was  thus  expressed,  could  not  fail  to  be 
followed  by  a  pregnant  system  of  morals.  Accordingly  he  made 
this  distinction  between  the  two — that  the  f or mer,  by  its  pre- 
cepts, could  not  confer  on  man  any  true,  inward  sanctification 
— any  power  to  obtain  the  victory  over  sin  ;  while  the  latter, 
by  faith,  brought  man  into  such  union  with  the  fountain  of 
divine  life  as  must  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  a  triumph 
over  sin  and  by  holiness  of  living.  Even  Marcion's  warmest 
opponents,  who  raked  together  everything  bad  which  could  be 
imputed  to  him,  and  M'ho  refused  to  acknowledge  the  essential 
difference  between  his  system  and  all  other  forms  of  Gnos- 
ticism, could  not  deny  that  the  Marcionites  entirely  differed 
in  their  moral  conduct  from  the  Gnostic  Antinomians — that, 
for  example,  in  their  abhorrence  of  the  heathen  games  and 
pastimes  *  they  came  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most 
rigid  Christians.  While  many  Gnostics,  who  held  an  ac- 
commodation to  prevailing  errors  to  be  allowable,  and  taught 
that  no  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  externals,  found  no 
difficulty  in  evading  the  obligation  to  become  martyrs,  the 
Marcionites,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  themselves  undoubtedly 
bound  to  bear  witness  to  Christianity,  the  dearest  object 
of  their  hearts.f  We  have,  in  our  previous  remarks,  alluded 
to  the  inevitable  defect  in  Marcion's  system  of  morals,  which 
had  its  ground  in  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  creation  and 
the  origin  of  man.  The  ascetical  mode  of  life  which  he  had 
adopted  still  earlier,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  catholic 

*  Tertull.  c.  M.  1.  I.  c.  28. 

t  See,  e.  g.,  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  15  j  1.  VII.  c.  12.    De  Martyr.  Palsstin. 
c.  10. 
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churchy  and  in  which,  as  we  observed  above,  his  system  found 
a  natural  point  of  attraction,  was  now  again  still  further 
promoted  by  the  mature  and  perfect  doctrines  of  his  system. 
He  held  that  the  mode  of  life  which,  in  the  catholic  church, 
was  followed  only  by  a  particular  class  of  ascetics,  belonged  to 
the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity ;  Christians  should  lead, 
even  here  on  the  earth,  a  heavenly  life,  pure  from  all  the 
coDtaniinations  of  matter.  Whoever  is  as  yet  incapable  of 
leading  such  a  life  must  remain  in  the  class  of  catechumens, 
and  could  not  yet  be  admitted  to  baptism.* 

Marcion,  there  is  no  doubt,  r^arded  S.  Paul  as  the  only 
genuine  apostle — ^the  only  one  who  had  remained  true  to  his  call- 
ing. He  taught  that  Chnst,  after  revealing  himself  in  his  divine 
character  to  the  Demiurge,  and  compelling  him  to  acknowledge 
a  higher  power,  manifested  himself  to  S.  Paul  (referring 
doubtless  to  that  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  apostle  of  which 
the  latter  himself  testifies),  and  commissioned  him  to  preach 
the  gospel.'l'  All  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  except 
the  epistles  of  S.  Paul  were  rejected  by  him ;  not  because  he 
supposed  that  they  had  been  interpolated  at  a  later  period,  but 
b^sause  he  did  not  acknowledge  their  authors  to  be  genuine 
teachers  of  Christianity.  Besides  the  epistles  of  S.  Paul,  he 
made  use  of  a  pretended  original  gospel,  which  he  asserted 
was  the  record  of  the  evangelical  history  cited  and  used  by 
Paul  himself.  I  All  the  other  gospels  he  traced  to  those 
corrupters  of  the  gospel  against  whom  S.  Paul  himself  had 
warned  men.  §  But  here  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  older  apostles  themselves  that  Marcion  re- 
garded as  such  corrupters.  As  he  supposed  in  every  part 
of  the  church  a  corruption  of  the  primitive  truth,  and  the 
image  of  these  Judaizing  corrupters  haunted  him  like  a  ghost, 

9 

*  Tertall.  c.  M.  lib.  I.  c  34:  Quomodo  nuptias  dirimis?  nee  conjun- 
gens  marem  et  feminam,  nee  alibi  conjunctos  ad  sacramentum  baptismatis 
et  eucharistise  admittens,  nisi  inter  se  conjuraverint  adversus  fructum 
nnptiaram. 

t  See  Esni^,  1.  c.  p.  75. 

X  Perhaps  in  the  apostolical  churches  of  Asia  Minor  there  still  lived  a 
remembrance  of  such  an  evangelical  collection  which  St  Paul  had 
brought  with  him. 

§  See  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  c.  2  et  3.  Origenes  in  Joann.  T.  V.  s.  4 
y.  rMalog.  de  recta  in  Deum  fide  in  Orig.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue.  T.  I. 
£807. 
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be  required  that  even  those  rdigioiif  records  whose  authority 
he  acknovledged  in  oommoB  with  the  ohuveh  should  ftnt  he 
leslcHned  to  thmr  original  afcate  by  a  critieal  process  of  his  own, 
which  should  purge  them  of  erery  ekment  of  Judaism.  Whtt 
he  pretended  was  the  original  goflpel^  vsed  by  the  Apoitk 
Paul,  seems  to  have  been  a  mutilated  «o|^  of  the  gospel 
according  to  S.  Luke.*  His  critical  ej^Mirgation  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  consistently  carried  out,  many  things  being 
allowed  to  remain  which  could  only  be  brought  into  hannooy 
with  Marcion's  system  by  resorting  to  a  tortuous  exBg&aSj 
which  the  prevailing  ign(»anoe  of  the  right  {niiid|>les  oi  inter- 
pretation alone  rendered  possible. 

The  Maeciokites. 

Hardon  differed  fixxn  other  Ghnostics  in  this  respect  also-^ 
that  while  the  latter  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  said  ci 
them)  endeavoured  to  found  schools  (xalj,1[  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  wished  to  establish  a  church,  a  community.     To  reetxat 
the  primitive  church  designed  by  Christ  and  founded  by  the 
Apostle  S.  Paul  was  the  aim  of  his  life.    And  b^g  rejected 
by  every  branch  of  the  catholic  church,  he  was  compelled,  in 
preaching  what  he  considered  the  pure  doctrine  c^  Christ, 
to  found  communities  of  his  own.}    The  generally  intelligible 
and  practical  character  of  Marci(Hi*s  doctrines,  the  zeal  with 
which  these  principles  ware  promulgated,  may  have  given  this 
sect  a  widar  difiusion  than  any  other.     Very  soon,  however^ 
differences  of  opinion  necessarily  begaja  to  manifest  th«nselve0 
within  it. 

While,  in  the  case  of  the  other  Grnostics,  their  arbitoary^ 
fictions  and  great  variety  of  ^peculations  furnid^ed  occasioa 
for  the  later  disciples  to  depart  in  many  respects  from  the  doc- 
trines of  their  first  masters,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predomi* 
nantly  practical  tendency  of  Marcion's  system,  with  its  poverty 

*  Detailed  investigations  into  Marcion's  canonjof  the  New  Testament 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  On  this  subject  the  learned  and  ingenions 
inquiries  of  my  friends  Hahn  and  Olshausen  may  be  consolted,  aa  also 
my  Genetic  development  of  the  Gnostic  systems.  On  Marcicm's  gospel, 
see  Thilo's  edition  of  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
T.I. 

X  Conceminff  the  ecelesis,  which  were  founded  by  Marcion  or  bis 
disciples,  cons.  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  c.  5. 
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of  speculatioa  compared  with  the  other  Gnostic  systems,  was  the 
source  of  changes  which  his  followers  introduced^  who  were  not 
so  exclusively  governed  as  he  was  himself  by  the  practical 
interest.     In  order  to  supply  the  defects  which  many  of  them 
thought  they  detected  in  the  system,  they  adopted  elements 
from  other  Gnostic  systems  altogether  unsuited  to  Marcion's 
theory.  Many,  like  the  Marcionite  Marcus,*  admitted  the  doc*> 
trine  of  the  Syrian  Gnosis  as  to  the  formation  of  man  ;t  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Supreme  G^d  communicated  to  man  a  portion 
of  his  own  divine  life  (the  irv^v/JLii)^  which  man  however  lost  by 
flin^-^-a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  whole  character  of  the 
Marcionite  system.     While  Marcion  probably  gave  himself  no 
further  thought  concerning  the  final  destiny  of  the  Demiurge 
and  of  the  ^'  psychical  natures,"  the  Marcionite  Lucas,  on  the 
othex  hand,  thought  himself  compelled  to  believe  that  every- 
thing '^  psychical "  was  perishable ;  but  that  the  Tri/ev/iarucoV 
ooly,  which  participated  of  the  divine  life,  was  immortal.:]: 

In  the  case  of  ApeUes,  who  abandoned  for  a  long  period  the 
predominantly  practical  tendency  of  Marcion,  and  indulged  in 
various  speculations  foreign  to  the  primitive  Marcionite  sys- 
tem, the  original  tendency  finally  r^ained  its  ascendancy  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Tertullian  draws  an  unfavourable  pic- 
tare  of  the  moral  character  of  this  man ;  §  but  Bhodon,  a 
teacher  of  the  catholic  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, (whose  testimony,  as  being  that  of  an  opponent,  is  beyond 
flu^kicion,)  fully  exonerates  him  of  this  charge,  for  he  describes 
Iiim  as  a  person  ||  whose  moral  character  commanded  universal 
tetpect.  Froba]l>ly  it  was  the  intimacy  which  (altogether 
bluoeless)  subsist^  between  Apelles  and  Philumene^  a  certain 
fanale  theosophist,  that  furnished  occasion  for  the  charge, 
and  unfortunately  at  all  times  men  are  only  too  much  disposed  to 
.misjudge  all  the  actions  of  him  who  has  once  been  stigmatized 
as  a  heretic.  The  only  reproach  tliat  can  be  brought  against 
Hiilumene  is  that  she  forgot  her  mission  as  a  woman,  and 
heoce  was  betrayed  into  fieinaticism, — against  Apelles,  that  he 
confirmed  her  in  her  delusion,  and  looked  upon  the  fanciful 
discourses  that  proceeded  from  her  distempered  mind  as  reve^ 

*  In  the  Dialogue  de  recta  fide.    Vid.  opp.  Origen,  T.  I. 
t  See  above  in  the  case  of  the  Ophites  and  of  Saturninus.  • 

t  See  Tertull.  de  resurrect  cam.  c.  2.     Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  III.  c.  27. 
§  Pncscript  hseret.  c.  30.  i|  Euseb.  lib.  V.  c  13. 
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lotions^  which  he  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  expounding.* 
The  statement  of  Tertullian,  however,  that  the  protracted  resi- 
dence of  Apelles  in  Alexandria  effected  a  change  in  his  Mar- 
cionite  views,  seems  not  improbable ;  since  all  we  can  gather 
from  the  scattered  accounts  in  Tertidlian,  Origen,  Epiphanius, 
and  in  the  work  of  Ambrosius,  ^^  De  Paradiso,"  goes  to  inti- 
mate a  modification  of  his  system,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Alexandrian  Gnosis.  And  this  will  account  for  his  having 
brought  the  visible  and  invisible  orders  of  the  world,  the  De- 
miurge and  the  Supreme  God,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments into  closer  connection  with  each  other  than  Marcion's 
principles  and  system  could  admit.  Starting  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Old  Testament  came  from  different  authors,  partly 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Soter,  partly  under  that  of  the 
Demiurge,  and  in  part  imder  that  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  cor- 
rupted the  revelations  of  the  divine  things,t  he  was  for 
holding  fest  the  good  everywhere.  "  I  use  cdl  the  scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  he  said,  <^  and  gather  firom  them  what 
is  profitable."  :|:  He  appealed  to  a  saying,  often  cited  by  the 
ancients,  and  which,  perhaps  in  the  tvayyeKiov  jca^'  'EPpaiovg 
was  attributed  to  our  Saviour,  "  Be  skilful  money-changers, 
ever  ready  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the 
true  from  the  false  '*  (yiveff^e  ^oKifjLol  Tpair eCir ai).  While  Mar- 
ciou,  who  was  inclined  to  give  an  objective  value  to  everything, 
received  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  as  true  to  the  letter^ 
but  ascribed  it  not  to  the  Supreme  God,  but  to  the  Demiurge ; 
Apelles,  on  the  other  hand,  foimd  in  the  Old  Testament  fables 
wholly  destitute  of  truth.  §  We  see  exemplified  in  this  man 
the  force  of  any  tendency  which  rules  the  minds  of  a  parti- 
cular age — the  great  difficulty,  which  individuals  who  would 
gladly  emancipate  themselves  from  it,  still  experience  in 
asserting  their  freedom.  Thus  Apelles  felt  the  weight  of  the 
dualistic  principle,  though  he  acknowledged  its  incompatibility 
with  Christianity,  to  which  however  he  saw  himself  continually 
driven  back  again  by  the  power  that  it  exercised  over  his 

*  His  work  of  (pevufMtrus,  which  has  not  reached  our  times, 
f  He  endeavoured,  in  a  work  which  he  entitled  *'  Conclusions,"  wX^m' 
yiffAOif  to  point  out  the  contradictions  in  the  Old  Testament. 

X"  X^eH   eitro   ireifffK   y^ec^^S}   a^akiya/f   ra  xf^^'f^'     l^piphan.  hsres.  44, 
s.  2. 

§  MvBfff  ret  ^UviaiMf  ypx/ifiKret,     Orig.  C.  Cels.  lib.  V.  C.  54. 
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thoughts.  Accordingly,  at  an  advanced  age  he  concluded  his 
inquiries  with  the  confession  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise, 
that  he  felt  himself  absolutely  compelled  to  believe  in  One  Eter- 
nal God,  the  author  of  all  existence ;  but  that  scientifically  to 
demonstrate  how  all  existence  could  be  traced  back  to  one 
original  principle  transcended  his  ability.  The  church-teacder 
Rhodon,  a  stranger  to  such  mental  conflicts,  could  not  under- 
stand the  confession,  and  laughed  at  him  for  professing  to  be 
a  teacher,  while  at  the  same  time  he  avowed  that  he  only  be^ 
lievedj  but  was  unable  to  prove  what  he  taught.  Apelles 
seemea  at  last  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  disputing  on  these 
matters.  "  Let  every  man,"  said  he,  ^^  stand  &st  by  his  faith ; 
for  all  that  put  their  trust  in  Christ  crucified  shall  attain  sal- 
vation, if  ODjy  they  prove  their  faith  by  their  works." 

APPENDIX. 

I.    Concerning  the  Worship  or  CuUus  of  the  Gnosis, 

The  different  directions  which  Gnosticism  followed,  and 
which  we  have  thus  far  contemplated,  had  great  influence  also 
on  the  views  which  they  entertained  of  divine  worship.  The 
reaction  that  sprang  out  of  Gnosticism  against  every  fusion 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  positions,  and  against  the  con- 
version of  religion  into  an  outward  thing,  could  not  fail  to 
manifest  itself  strongly  on  this  particular  side.  Indeed  we 
have  already  observed  this  in  the  declarations  of  Ptolemy 
respecting  festivals  and  fasts.  But  the  tendency,  so  opposite 
to  the  Christian  principle  of  ennobling  the  natural  and  the 
human,  (which  also  grew  out  of  the  Dualism  of  the  Gnostics,) 
to  a  total  estrangement  from  the  world  and  to  the  deadening  of 
all  human  aflections,  must,  when  consistently  carried  out  and 
pushed  to  the  extreme,  have  led  to  the  rending  asunder  in 
the  case  of  worship  of  all  that  Christ  had,  for  man's  benefit, 
joined  together.  And  the  exaggerated  value  placed  on  know- 
ledge in  religion — that  twilight-knowledge  which  set  up  itself 
as  the  supreme  good  —  was  likely  to  end  in  a  proud  contempt 
of  all  those  means  of  grace  which  had  been  furnished  to  the 
Christian  life ; — a  similar  tendency  having  in  fact,  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  grown  out  of  the  Jewish  Gnosis  at  Alexandria. 
Accordingly  among  the  Christian  Gnostics  we  find  those  who 
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said  that  salvation  consisted  in  knowledge ;  thai  in  knowledge 
man  liad  all  that  he  wanted.  As  the  world  of  sense  had  sprung 
out  of  an  alienation  from  the  divine,  it  was  a  degcadation  of 
the  transcendent  things  of  Crod  to  attempt  to  represait  th^n 
by  sensuous,  imp^ect,  perishable  things.*  But  the  same  iheo- 
sophical  tendency  might  also  bring  witii  it  a  symbolioal  wor- 
ship, full  of  mysterious  pomp  and  ceremony  ^^  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  the  Marcosians,f  frota  whom  Ir^tiseus  derives  the 
Idealists  (mentioned  above),  who  i^jeeted  all  external  rites 
of  religion.  By  virtue  of  the  distmctioa  between  SLpeyehical 
and  a  pneumatical  Ghristiavity,  they  were  led  to  distinguish 
also  two  kinds  of  haptism^^^^  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
the  Messiah  of  the  psychical  natures,  whereby  believers 
obtained  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge ;  and  a  pneumatical  baptism,  in  the 
name  of  the  Christ  from  heaven  united  with  Jesus,  whereby 
the  spiritual  nature  attained  to  self-consciousness  and  to  per- 
fection, and  entered  into  fellowship  with  the  Fleroma.  The 
ceremony  of  baptism  and  the  baptimsal  formula  probably  dif- 
fered, according  as  the  candidate  received  the  fivH  or  the 
second  baptism,  was  received  into  the  class  of  psychical  or  into 
that  of  pneumatical  Christians.  The  latter  was  probably 
accompanied  with  greater  pomp  than  the  former.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gnostic  idea,  already  explained,  that  the  baptized 
and  redeemed  pnemnatical  nature  entered  into  a  spiritual 
marriage  (syzygy)  with  its  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world 
(with  the  angel,  i.  e*,  with  which  it  constituted  one  whole), 
they  celebrated  this  second  baptism  as  a  weddiug,  and  deco- 
rated the  room  where  the  ceremony  took  place  like  a  bridal 
chamber.     One  baptismal  formula  for  the  Pneumatics    ran 

*  Their  words  are  to  be  found  in  Irenaeus,  lib.  I.  c.  21,  s.  4 :  Mi«  hTv 
TO  TVS  OL^nrcv  xeu  kc^arov  ivvci/u,tus  fJuvo'Tn^tav  h*  opurSv  xai  (p^aprun  WlrtXii-' 
ff^eu  XTtffjJMruVf  xai  ray  d.yvnmTuit  xa,)  i.oufiAraiv  %t  xJvSttTuv  hxj  vufMiTtxSf, 
£3Vffi  Tt  Ttktixv  d.^aXvr^u(rn  etltrm  rhf  liriyvvtriv  rev  ippnrov  /MyiB^avs*  Theo- 
doret.  hseret.  fab.  I.  c.  10.  If  the  Cajanites,  attacked  by  Tertullian  in 
his  work  "  de  Baptismo,"  were  identical  with  the  Gnostic  Cainites,  with 
whom  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  these  last  must  also  be  placed 
in  the  same  class,  what,  indeed,  the  general  tendency  of  their  teaching 
woald  also  warrant.  But  the  reasons  alleged  by  those  Cajanites  against 
the  necessity  of  outward  baptism  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
wild,  fanatical  spirit  of  the  Cainites  ;  and  the  sect  generally  exhibits 
none  of  the  Gnostic  peculiarities 

f  j^diierents  of  Marcus. 
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thus : — ^^  Id  tbe  name  which  i«  hidden  from  all  the  divinities 
aDd  powerf  (of  the  Deniurge),  the  name  of  truth*  which 
Jeaus  of  Nanreth  has  put  on  in  the  light-zones  of  Christ,  the 
living  Christy  through  the  Holj  Ghost,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  angelsyt — the  same  by  which  all  things  attain  to  perfec- 
tion." The  candidate  then  sud,  ^'  I  am  established  and  re- 
deemed,:^— I  am  redeemed  in  my  soul  from  this  world,  and 
fiom  all  that  belongs  to  it,  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  has 
redeemed  the  soul  of  Jesus  §  by  the  living  Christ."  The 
whole  assembly  then  said,^'  Peace  (or  salvation)  to  all  on  whom 
this  name  rests."  Next  they  bestowed  on  the  person  baptized 
the  sign  of  consecration  to  the  priestly  office,  by  anointing 
him  with  oil  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  church).  The 
oil  employed  £br  this  purpose  was  a  costly  balsam ;  and  its 
precious,  &r^readiBg  fragrance  was  intended  to  be  a  symbol 
of  that  transcendent  bliss  of  the  Fleroma  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  nedeemed.  It  is  among  these  Marcosians  that 
we  first  meet  with  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction.  The  dead 
were  anointed  with  this  balsam  mingled  with  water,  and  a  form 
of  prayer  was  pronounced  over  them,  to  the  end  that  the  souls 
of  the  departed,  freed  from  the  Demiurge  and  all  his  powers, 
might  be  able  to  rise  to  their  mother,  the  Sophia.  ||  The  Ophites 
also  had  similar  forms  of  adjuration  for  the  departed.  To  the 
same  sect  belonged  too  the  well-known  mystical  table  (tbe 
hnkypafAfia),  which  contained  a  symbolic  representation  of  their 
system. 

The  reforming  tendency  of  Marcion  shows  itself  also  in 
reference  to  the  forms  of  worship.     His  simple,  practical  bent 

*  The  oXfiSiMs,  self-manifestation  of  the  Bythos. 

f  Elf  XvTftn^tf  i.yyt>jni¥  To  the  same  redemption,  of  which  this 
spiritual  nature,  as  well  as  the  angel  belonging  to  it,  must  partake,  in 
order  that  both  might  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  Pleroma,  which 
neither  could  do  separately,  but  only  in  mutual  union. 

\  'EfTti^iy fleet  tea)  Xtkvr^ufAat.    See  above  on  Horus. 

§  I  suppose  that  in  the  abore  formula  reu  'in«-«(/  should  be  read  instead 

of  tCVTW, 

(I  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  21.  The  practice  of  exorcism  at  baptism  was  in  ac- 
cordance also  with  the  theory  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  the  indwelling 
of  the  various  <rytu^ar«  vXixei  until  redemption.  Exorcism  {vlu^  \\aoxtZ,o' 
/ttvf)  occurs  for  the  first  time,  still  earlier  than  in  the  North  African 
church  (see  above),  in  the  Didascal.  Anatol.  f.  800,  col.  II.  D.  It  may 
have  been  cited  here,  however,  not  as  a  peculiarly  Gnostic  custom,  but 
as  belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  church  generally. 
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kept  him  remote  from  that  mysticism  which  delights  in  out- 
ward pomp  and  show,  but  at  the  same  time  also  from  a  proud, 
contemplative  idealism.  His  aim  in  this  matter,  too,  was  the 
restoration  of  the  worship  of  Grod  to  its  primitive  Christian 
form,  and  he  attacked  many  of  the  new  regulations  as  cor- 
ruptions of  that  original  simplicity.*  Thus  he  opposed, 
among  other  things,  the  custom  of  dividing  the  service  into 
the  two  portions  of  the  missa  catechumenorum  and  the  missa 
fidelium.  He  reqidred  that  the  catechumens  should  share  in 
all  the  privileges  of  their  teachers,'|'  and  not  be  dismissed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prayer  which  introduced  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper ;  for  he  insisted  that  the  holy  rite  could 
not  be  profaned  by  their  presence. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  contradiction  with  what  has  just  been 
said,  if  it  is  true  that  Marcion  was  the  author  of  a  superstitious 
custom  (founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xv. 
29),  which  practised  a  vicarious  baptism  of  the  living  for 
those  who  had  died  catechumens;  but  it  is  without  reason 
that  the  introduction  of  such  vicarious  baptism  is  imputed  to 
Marcion,  to  whose  simple  spirit  such  a  superstition  was  alto- 
gether repugnant.  Even  if  the  practice  had  become  prevalent 
among  the  Marcionites  who  in  the  fifth  century  had  spread 
themselves  among  the  rural  population  of  Syria,  still  we 
should  by  no  means  be  warranted  to  infer  from  the  customs  of 
such  ignorant  and  uneducated  men,  who  were  hardly  capable 
of  comprehending  the  spirit  of  Marcion,  that  the  practice  was 
authorized  by  himself. { 


*  lu  all  probability  Tertullian  had  in  view  particularly  the  Marcion- 
ites when  he  says  of  the  heretics  (Prsescript.  c.  41),  Simplicitatem 
volant  esse  prostrationem  disciplinse,  cujus  penes  nos  curam  tenociuium 
Tocant. 

t  To  this  point  Marcion,  by  a  forced  interpretation,  applied  the  pas- 
sage in  Gal.  vi.  6.     See  vol.  I.  p.  454. 

I  Tertullian  (de  res.  carnis,  c.  48,  and  adv.  Marcion,  1.  V.  c.  10)  by  no 
means  so  expresses  himself  as  if  such  a  vicarious  baptism  was  anywhere 
practised  in  his  own  time,  but  he  only  supposes  the  possibility  that  such 
a  custom  existed  in  the  time  of  the  apostle,  and  that  the  latter  spoke  in 
reference  to  it ;  and  in  the  latter  passage  he  in  fact  considers  another 
explanation  of  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  as  the  more  probable  one.  As  to  Chrysos- 
tom's  remarks  on  this  passage,  they  can  only  apply  to  the  ignorant  Mar- 
cionites of  his  oum  time,  but  in  no  wise  to  Marcion  himself  and  the  older 
Marcionites. 
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n.  Mani  and  the  Manicheans, 

Christianity  had  come  forth  victorious  out  of  its  conflicts 
with  that  reaction  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  old 
world  which  we  have  contemplated  in  the  Gnostic  sects. 
Christian  Thebm  had  vanquished  Oriental  Dualism.  Gnos* 
ticism  had  accomplished  its  destined  work.  It  had  aroused 
men's  minds  to  a  thoughtful  appropriation  and  digestion  of 
Christian  truth,  established  a  clearer  conviction  of  the  pe- 
culiar essaice  of  Christianity  and  the  subject-matter  of  its 
principal  doctrines.  After  Gnosticism  had  thus  deeply  in- 
fluenced the  progressive  movement  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
theology,  it  retired  into  the  background ;  it  survived  only  in 
its  more  remote  consequences;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  these  received  their  greater  significancy  as  re- 
actions against  that  Jewish-Christian  element,  when  it  became 
still  further  developed. 

When,  however,  the  period  of  Gnosticism  had  already 
passed,  a  new  attempt  was  made,  towards  the  close  of  the 
third  century,  by  the  Persian  Mani  or  Manes,  to  blend 
together  Christianity  and  the  religions  of  ancient  Asia.  Such 
attempts  were  called  forth  by  the  intrinsic  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  those  ancient  religions.  For  the  facts  of  which  the 
gospel  witnesses — ^redemption,  the  union  of  God  with  huma- 
nity— answer  to  a  fundamental  want  of  man's  religious  nature, 
which  powerftdly  revealed  itself  in  those  old  religions,  and 
in  fantastic  caprice  anticipated  that  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
the  times,  was  destined  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  hbtorical 
reality.*  A  superficial  judgment,  or  one  still  entangled  in 
the  prejudices  of  the  old  world,  might  therefore,  in  comparing 
Christianity  with  its  ancient  religions,  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
we  found  in  them  the  same  divine  element,  only  in  a  more  multi- 
form shape.  But  all  becomes  a  different  matter  when  the 
view  is  based  on  a  different  notion  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  his 
relation  to  the  world,  and  of  creation  ;  since  in  all  those  forms 
of  the  religion  of  nature,  instead  of  the  idea  of  a  personal, 
living  God,  such  as  he  declares  himself  in  revelation,  the 
Pantheistic   conception  predominates.      Hence  the  seeming 

*  It  18  in  snch  resemblances  of  the  Christian  element  in  the  old  reli- 
rion  that  Tertullian  thought  he  discovered  the  ingenia  diaboli  qusedam 
de  divinis  affectantis. 
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resen}b1ance  soon  transfonns  itself  into  an  essential  difference. 
And  if  those  old  religions  were,  by  virtue  of  such  supposed 
relationship,  to  be  adopted  into  Chrktianity,  this  could  only 
be  effected  by  serering  Christianity  itself  from  its  natufa] 
connection  with  the  preparatory  revelation  of  religion  in 
Judaism,  and  by  fusing  it  with  a  Pantheistic  religion  of 
nature,  and  thereby  transforming  Christianity  Into  an  entireif 
different  thing. 

In  this  respect  mainly  Manicheism  diffefs  from  Gnosticism, 
that  in  the  former  the  element  of  an  old  Oriental  theosophy 
introduces  itself  to'  a  i^  greater  extent  into  Christianity, 
and  so  appropriates  it  as  a  symbol  for  ideas  foreign  to  its  nature 
as  often  to  make  Christian  terms  appear  only  as  mere  acci- 
dents. Moreover,  in  this  system,  wMch  grew  np  in  countries 
unreached  by  the  influence  of  Platonic  philosophy  and  of 
ideas  which  were  derived  from  such  sources  Jewuli  theology 
could  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  Oriental  theosophy.  Through- 
out the  Manichean  system  there  distinctly  glimmers  the  2oro- 
astrian  doctrine  of  the  conflict  of  Ormuzd  ttod  Ahriman,  which 
we  have  already  observed  in  the  Gnostic  systems.  No  one 
can  fail  to  see  that  Mani  set  out  from  the  characteristic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Parsic  religious  view  5  that  he  was  for  reconciling, 
for  fusing  together,  the  Zoroastrian  and  the  Christian  religions. 
The  remarics  which  we  formerly  made  respecting  Gnosticism, 
and  the  opposition  of  its  whole  mental  tendency  to  the  ori- 
ginal Parsism,*  apply  to  Manicheism  also ;  indeed  it  is  here 
still  more  strongly  marked.  That  leaning  to  a  morose  estrange- 
ment from  the  world,  which  is  altogether  alien  from  the 
original  Parsism,  constitutes  a  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Manicheism.  In  Manicheism  we  find 
the  aim  to  be  perfection,  the  utmost  possible  estrangement 
from  all  that  pertains  to  the  world ;.  in  Parsism,  a  plastic  influ- 
ence on  the  world.  And  this  practical  opposition  stands  con- 
nected with  a  radical  difference  in  the  whole  view  of  things. 
According  to  the  original  Parsism  it  is  on  a  pure  creation, 
proceeding  fit)m  Ormuzd,  that  Ahriman  exercises  a  disturb- 
ing, destructive  action.  Hence  the  genuine  champion  in  the 
service  of  Ormuzd  has  to  combat  this  influence.  According 
to  the  Manichean  theory  there  is  an  evil  principle  at  work 
in  the  whole  of  creation,  and  holding  in  bondage  ihe  elements 

*  See  above,  p.  14. 
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wiiich  came  fiom  the  kingdom  of  light.  Deliverance  from 
this  bondage,  so  that  the  emancipated  spirit  may  once  more 
be  miited  with  its  original  source,  is  therefore  the  highest 
end.  Now  it  is  true  that,  to  account  for  this  radical  difference, 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  suppose  that  by  a  mixture  of  Pars  ism 
with  Christianity,  and  especially  with  the  Christian  principle 
apprehended  after  a  one-sided  and  ascetical  manner,  the  clia- 
racter  of  Parsism  itself  must  have  undergone  great  alterations. 
It  may  be  conceived  that  the  commixture  of  two  systems 
might  have  given  birth  to  a  thini,  wearing  in  its  general 
aspect  and  in  its  details  a  type  different  from  either.  Yet 
there  is  much  in  Manicheism — as,  for  example,  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  of  a  soul  fettered  in  every  part  of  nature ; 
the  reverence  shown  by  the  perfect  Manichean  for  all  that 
has  life,  which  arose  from  his  belief  that  the  same  spirit  of 
heavenly  origin  is  more  or  less  straitly  imprisoned  and  con- 
fined in  all  natural  objects ;  the  cautious  fear  which  it  gave 
rise  to  of  injuring  even  the  leaf  of  a  tree — which  betrays  a 
striking  affinity  between  Manicheism  and  that  religion  which 
is  the  most  widely  extended  in  Asia,  which,  through  its  insti- 
tuticms,  akin  to  the  monasticism  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
through  the  feelings  of  gentleness  and  of  self-sacrificing 
benevolence  which  it  awakened,  became  to  many  tribes 
a  means  of  transition  from  the  wildest  barbarism  to  semi- 
civilization — ^we  mean  Buddhism.*  Moreover  we  are  not 
merely  led  to  this  hypothesis  by  comparing  the  inner  cha- 
racter of  the  two  systems,  but  there  are  distinct  outward  and 
historical  indications  which  go  far  to  show  that  Mani  attached 
himself  to  Buddhism,  having  visited  countries  where  the 
Buddhist  missionaries  and  pilgrims  had  already  spread  them- 
selves. 

Among  the  forerunners  of  Mani,  (if  we  may  consider  in  this 
light  one  from  whose  writings  Mani  is  supposed  to  liave 
drawn  largely,)  Western  tradition,  which  is  built  on  many  mis- 
apprehended facts,  names  Btuidas.    And  of  him  it  relates  that 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  my  Church  History  I  had  allnded  only  in  a 
carsory  way  to  the  relationship  of  Manicheism  and  Baddhism ;  it  is 
the  great  merit  of  Dr.  Baur  (constituting  an  epoch  in  this  department 
of  history)  that  in  his  work  on  the  Manichean  system  (Tubingen,  1831) 
he  has  ftilly  exhibited  and  unfolded  this  relationship,  and  thus  opened  a 
new  path  for  the  genetic  exposition  of  Manicheism. 
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ne  pretended  to  have  been  miraculously  bom  of  a  virgin. 
Something  similar  occurs  also  in  the  narratives  of  the  birth 
of  Buddha,  when  he  appeared  in  humanity.  Later  Mani- 
cheans  taught  expressly  that  Mani,  Buddas,  Zoroaster,  Christ, 
and  the  Sun  are  the  same  ;*  and  this  view  agrees  entirely  with 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  that  Buddha  manifested  himself  on  earth 
at  different  times,  under  different  forms  of  human  existence^ 
either  real  or  apparent,  and  that  in  all  these  different  manifes- 
tations he  published  the  same  religion. 

Mani  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  retired  to  a  cave  in  the 
province  of  Turkistan,  and  when  he  came  forth  from  it  he  set 
up  the  pretension  of  having  received  special  revelations.  Now 
sacred  grottos  occupy  an  important  place  among  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  Buddhism,  and  in  modem  times  such  monuments  of 
this  religion  have  been  discovered  in  the  districts  bordering  on 
Persia  and  Bactria.f 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  public  life  of  Mani  two 
epochs  ought  to  be  distinguished.  And  this  view  of  the  matter 
seems  also  to  be  confirmed  by  all  our  historical  notices  of  hinu 
In  the  first,  his  aim  was  simply  to  reconcile  and  blend  together 
Farsism  and  Christianity ;  in  the  second,  he  has  already  in  his 
travels  become  acquainted  with  Buddhism.  From  it  a  new 
light  arose  upon  him,  and  he  supposed  that  he  had  now 
attained  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  truth  in  all  the  three 
religions.  Dualism  was  now,  in  his  case  gradually  to  pass  at 
last  into  the  theory  of  the  pantheistic  one.  For  we  cannot 
help  considering  Buddhism  (although  this  view  has  been 
denied  by  many  in  modem  times)  as  one  phenomenal  phase 
of  Pantheism ;  as  indeed  we  must  r^ard  in  this  light  every 
doctrine  which  does  not  recognise  God  as  a  self-conscious 
cause  of  existence,  that  acts  freely  and  with  design.  The 
Dualism  of  Buddhism  is  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  that  of 
Parsism.  It  is  not  a  positive  kingdom  of  evil  that  in  it  stands 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  good,  and  with  a  corrupting  influ- 
ence insinuates  itself  into  the  creation  of  the  latter.  But  it 
means  by  Dualism  nothing  else  than  that  the  Divine  Being 

9,yjo9  tva  xeu  rh  alrh  ttfot.    See  Jacob.  ToUii  insignia  itinerarii  Italici. 
Traject.  1696.     P.  134. 

t  See  the  work  of  C.  Bitter.  Die  Stupa's,  oder  die  architektonischen 
Denkmale  der  indo-baktrischeu  Konigsstrasse  und  die  Kolosse  von  Bami- 
ran,  Berlin,  1838.    S.  30,  u.  d.  f. 
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18  under  the  neoearity  of  puring  oiit  of  itself  into  inanifw- 
tHion;   and  the  problem  then  arises,   how  fit)ni  this  niani- 
fatation  it  IS  to  revert  to  pure  being.     Of  this  form  of  Dual- 
im,  in  its  connection  with  the  pantheistic  clement,  the  saiiie 
Bay  be  aaid  as  was  said  of  the  apparent  Neo-I>Jatonic  Dual- 
im,  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.      I'hert*  an> 
two  &ctorB  in  it — ^tbe  Spirit  or  God,  and  nature  or  matter. 
When  the  Spirit  passes  out  of  itself  into  nature,  ttieii  there 
eomeB  into   exiMtence  the  phenomenal  world,  the  world  of 
ippeanmce,    of  Sansara — the  Maia.      The  Spirit   lieconies 
■ore  and  more  numbed  in  nature,  more  completely  estranged 
from  itself,  even  to  oitire  unconsciousness.     In  man  it  has  to 
fm  through  various  stages  of  development  and  purification 
igsin  before  it  can  be  wholly  released  from  the  constraining 
bonds  of  nature.     Then  being  stripped  of  all  limited,  indivi- 
dual existence,  it  becomes  conscious  of  its  oneness  with  the 
primal  Spirit,  £rom  which  all  life  has  flowed,  and  thereu]N)n 
panes  into  it.     This  is  to  become  Nirwana.     Thus  arises  the 
opposition  between  the  Spirit,  in  its  estrangement  from  itself, 
in  the  world   of  manifestation   or  of  appearance   (Sansara, 
Uaia) ;   and  the  pure  bdng  of  the  Spirit  (Nirwana).     It  is  a 
ciiaracteristic  feature  of  the  Buddhistic  mode  of  view,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  unity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  its  Dualism, 
tiiat  it  describes  the  highest  stage  of  perfection   to  be  tliat 
point  of  consciousness  at  which  Sansara  and  Nirwaiia  luive 
become  one ;  when  the  Spirit,  no  longer  affected  by  appeur- 
ances,  can  energize  freely  with  them,  and  amidst  the  world 
of  semblance,  and  recognising  it  as  a  semblance,  and  in  its 
necessity,  thinks  pure  being  only — the  entire  oneness  of  the 
present  and  the  future  worlds.*    Thus  Buddha  descends  to  the 

*  This  non-difference  of  Sansara  and  Nirwana  is  a  main  position  of 
Boddhistic  wisdom ;  see  Schmidts  Essays  on  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Buddhism,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  I.  1832,  pp.  223  and  235 ;  also,  the  History  of  the  Pastern  Moguls, 
▼ritten  from  a  Buddhistic  point  of  viev,  in  the  German  translation  by 
Schmidt,  published  at  Petersburg  in  1829,  in  -which  (p.  271)  it  is  said 
of  a  wise  man  that  **he  followed  the  doctrine  of  the  nothingness  of  all 
things,  and  attained  to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  nothing  terrible 
either  in  Sansara  or  Nirwana."  We  may  here  compare  the  language  of 
Jacob  Bcehmen,  which  no  doubt  admits  of  being  understood  in  another 
sense  than  that  of  the  pantheistic  Buddhism :  **  He  to  whom  eternity  is 
as  time,  and  time  as  eternity,  is  delivered  from  all  strife."  I  have 
duefly  taken  for  the  basis  of  my  statement  of  Buddhistic  doctrines  the 
YOl^  II.  M 
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world  of  Sansara  for  the  redemption  of  the  souls  imprisoned 
therein,  and  both  are  one  to  him. 

In  all  cases  where  Mani  represented  his  ideas  in  images  of 
sense,  he  adopted  the  Zoroastrian  Dualism ;  but  he  introduced 
into  them  Buddhistic  notions.     Now  we  meet  with  various 
forms  of  representation  in  the  Maniciiean  system — those  in 
which   a  Parsic  investiture    is  the  more   prominent,    and 
which  exhibit  a  kingdom  of  evil  actively  attacking  the  king* 
dom  of  light ;  and  those  which  seem  to  have  more  of  a 
Grecian  colouring,  and  which  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
opposition  between  God  and  matter.*     We  might  indeed 
suppose  that  the  latter  mode  of  representation  i^rang  jfirom  a 
transference  of  Mani's  doctrines  into  the  Hellenic  style  and 
language.     But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  Buddhisticr 
principles  with  which  Mani  had  fused  his  Zoroastrian  ideas, 
we  shall  rather  see  in  it  an  original  form  of  apprehenraon,  in 
accordance  with  the  system  of  Buddha. .  Moreover,  Mani  him- 
self may  perhaps  have  expressed  himself  differently,  according 
as  he  employed  conceptions  and  forms  of  the  understanding, 
after  the  manner  of  Buddhism,  or  adopted  the  Parsic  mode  of 
representation,  which  made  use  of  symbols  chiefly. 

If  the  two  systems  of  religion  which  Mani  combined  with 
Christianity  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  latter,  the 
whole  matter  will  shape  itself  as  follows.  In  its  doctrine. of  a 
conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  good  and  of  evil,  of  the  mission 
of  the  servants  of  Ormuzd  to  exert  a  shaping  influence  on  the  , 
world,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  destructive  influence  of  Ahri-^ 
man,  and  also  in  its  doctrine  of  the  final  victory  awaiting  the 
kingdom  of  light,  and  of  the  glorious  regeneration  of  the  world 
as  well  as  of  the  resurrection,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  presents  a 
point  of  agreement  and  imion  with  Christianity.  Moreover,  the 
central  idea  of  Christianity,  the  general  idea  of  redemption, 
might  probably  adjust  itself  to  the  need  of  purification  here 
supposed ;  but  the  more  precise  apprehension  of  the  notion  of 
redemption,  the  doctrine  of  a  personal,  historical  Hede^ner, 

essays  of  Schmidt  just  referred  to,  and  those  vhich  are  found  in  the  same 
Memoirs  for  the  year  1834,  vol.  II. 

*  So  says  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  in  his  vork  against  the  Mani- 
cheans  in  Combefis.  Greecorom  patrum  anctarium  noyissimiun. 
Paris,  1672,  P.  II.  f.  4,  where  he  says  of  Mani,  a^ks  It/Sit*  Smv  x»i 
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ma  KHnething  fixreign  to  thu  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
Budfiliiiin  testifies  most  distinctly  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
need  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  of  one  to  be  effected 
thiDugh  a  tme  entnmce  of  the  divine  essence  into  the  forms  of 
human  nature  (the  incarnation  of  the  Buddha).  But  this 
leBemblance  between  Christian  and  Buddhistic  ideas  is  how- 
evier  only  in  appearance  ;  for  the  Christian  notion  of  the 
ndenq>CiQti  and  of  the  Redeemer  is  peculiarly  qualified  by  the 
Chiiatiaii  notions  of  that  from  which  man  is  to  be  redeemed, 
m.  sin,  and  of  Him  who  is  the  supreme  cause  of  the  rederap- 
tiba,  vix.  God.  Bat  the  Christian  notion  of  sin,  which  is  / 
monded  on  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  is  quite  foreign  to 
^^^lam-  The  world  of  appearance,  the  Sansara,  in  so  &r 
as  it  holds  the  spirit  in  oppression  and  confinement,  is  the 
erase  of  all  evil.  Hoice  the  tempter  in  the  theory  of  Buddh- 
ism, who  answers  to  Satan  in  the  Christian  representation,  is 
not  an  intelligence  fidlen  firom  his  allegiance  to  God,  nor  even,. 
m  in  the  Parsic  system,  an  originally  evil  principle ;  but  he  is 
the  king  of  the  Slnmnus  (Demons^,  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  third  world,  or  the  world  or  sensual  pleasures  and  of 
changeable  forms,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  souls 
in  bonds  within  the  Sansara,  of  preventing  them  from  rising 
to  the  Nirwana,  deceives  them  with  many  a  delusive  show. 
He  is,  in  short,  nature  personified,  which  seeks  to  retain  every- 
thii^  within  her  enchanted  circle,  whose  enticements  the  spirit 
must  resist  in  order  to  attain  to  freedom.  Redemption  there- 
fisre  is  the  release  of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  Sansara,  from 
the  circle  of  the  metempsychosis,  through  which  the  spirits 
fettered  in  the  bonds  of  nature  must  wander — it  is  the  spirit's 
return  to  itself.  The  final  end  of  it  is  the  becoming  Nirwana,. 
and  the  means  whereby  this  end  is  attained  is  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  world  of 
appearance.  And.  as  Buddhism  knows  no  personal  God,  but 
substitutes  in  place  of  him  the  general  notion  of  spirit,  it 
could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  a 
determinate  person, — of  a  redemption  accomplished  by  this 
person  once  for  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  supposes  a  multitude 
of  manifestations  of  Buddha,  which  thereupon  commence  new 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  every  man,  by  fireeing 
himself  from  the  bonds  of  the  Sansara,  is  capable  of  raising 
himself  finally  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha;  for  in  all  there 

^2 
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exists  in  fact  one  and  the  same  spirit.  In  Mani's  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  elect,  we  find  much  which  is  in  affinity 
with  these  views,  mixed  up  however  with  Farsic  and  Chris- 
tian ideas. 

In  its  determination  of  the  idtimate  end  to  which  the  conflict 
of  the  kingdom  of  light  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  to 
lead,  Parsism  approaches  nearer  to  Christianity  than  Buddhism. 
For,  according  to  the  latter,  the  ultimate  end  of  the  redemptive 
manifestations  of  Buddha  is  to  deprive  nature  of  spirit,  and,  after 
the  spirit  shall  have  gathered  to  itself  every  kindred  element 
that  is  held  bound  under  the  fetters  of  Sansara,  to  accomplish  its 
return  to  the  original  unity  of  the  universal  spirit.  We  shall  see 
how  Mani's  doctrine  agrees  on  this  head  more  fully  with  Buddh- 
ism than  with  Farsism.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot 
deny,  that  although  Buddhism,  besides  the  notion  of  redemp- 
tion, contains  many  isolated  practical  elements,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  self-sacrificing  love,  self-denial,  which  might  pro- 
perly be  combined  with  Christian  ideas,  it  has,  nevertheless,  less 
that  is  in  affinity  with  Christianity  than  Farsism  has ;  and  that 
the  predominant  spirit  of  speculative  Buddhism  might  easily 
exert  such  an  influence  on  the  Christian  doctrines  brought  in 
connection  with  it,  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  true  Christian 
import — a  remark  which  we  shall  find  corroborated  by  a  closer 
examination  of  Manicheism. 

Having  convinced  ourselves  that  an  outward  and  iimer  con- 
nection exists  between  Manicheism  and  Buddhism,  this  result 
will  have  a  tendency  to  modify  our  views  of  the  relation 
i)etween  several  of  the  Gnostic  systems  and  Buddhism.  It 
<jalls,  no  doubt,  for  special  caution  lest  we  fall  into  the  error 
of  tracing  to  such  outward  influences  what  may  be  satis&c- 
torily  and  sufficiently  explained  by  an  inward  intellectual 
■affinity.*  Analogies  of  this  sort,  having  a  perfectly  internal 
origin,  often  recur  in  the  historical  development  of  Chris- 
tianity, wherever  corruptions  of  purely  Christian  truth  have 
sprung  up.  And  all  these  may  easily  be  recognised  as 
earlier  stages  of  religious  development  which  here  and  there 
have  mixed  themselves  up  with  Christianity ;  and  to  this  cate- 

*  Thus  Schmidt,  in  his  Essay  on  the  aflBnity  of  Gnostico-theosopbic 
doctrines  "with  the  religious  systems  of  the  East,  especially  Buddhism 
{Ifeipsic,  }  828),  has  evidently  gone  too  far  in  this  respect 
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goiy  belongs  also  the  pantheistic  element  of  Buddhism.*  But 
now,  as  we  find  in  Manicheism  so  much  that  is  in  affinity  with 
the  earlier  Gnostic  systems,  and  as  the  derivation  of  the  former 
fixMn  the  influence  of  Buddhism  is  historically  established,  the 
question  may  perhc^  arise  whether  we  ought  not  to  suppose  a 
common  source  from  which  those  earlier  Kystems  drew  as  well 
asthis  lastPf 

We  will  then  first  of  all  cast  a  glance  at  the  early  educa- 
tion of  Mani.  With  regard  to  his  history,  we  possess  two 
distinct  sources  of  information,  which  agree  in  only  a  few 
partJculaiB,  while  in  all  other  respects  they  are  in  direct  con* 
tiadictioQ  to  each  other — a  Greek  and  an  Oriental  version  of 
it  The  account  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  Epiphanes,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  in  the  fourth  and  fiflh  centuries,  all 
point  to  one  common  source  { — ^the  Acts  of  a  disputation  said 
to  have  been  held  with  Mani  by  Archelaus  bishop  of  Cascar.§ 
But  those  Acts  have  come  down  to  us,  to  say  the  least,  in  a 
very  questionable  shape.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
finagments  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Greek,  they 
aj^pear  only  in  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek,  which  was 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  unfaithful  version  from  the 
Syrlacjl      These  Acts  manifestly  contain  an  ill-connected 

•  When,  in  the  legends  of  Buddhism,  it  is  related  of  a  Buddha 
that  he  addressed  birds  and  fishes,  who  most  devoutly  listened  to  him, 
and  that  he  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
spirits  imprisoned  in  these  creatures  firom  the  bonds  of  Sansara,  the 
story  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  religious  consciousness  of  this  pan> 
theisdc  theory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  a  similar  story 
in  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  we  only  see  in  this  latter  case  how  near  the 
aberration  of  an  eccentric  religious  feeling  may  verge  on  a  position 
which  is  wholly  foreign  to  and  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. [See  also  the  Life  of  S.  Philip  Neri  of  the  Oratory. — Eng.  Ed.] 

t  For  example,  the  gradual  de-spiritualizing  of  the  world  in  the 
Ophitic  system ;  the  thoroughly  Buddhistic  idea  that  he  who  has  attained 
to  the  Nirwana  in  the  midst  of  the  Sansara  is  lord  over  the  latter,  can 
perform  all  miracles;  in  Carpocratianism,  that  he  is  even  superior  to  the 
mundane  duties,  who  are  beings  still  subject  to  change. 

X  Eosebius,  who  wrote  beibre  this  source  of  information  became 
known,  was  unable  to  say  anything  relative  to  Mani's  personal  history. 

§  If  there  is  no  mistake  here  in  the  name, — if  it  was  not  rather 
Carrhse  (pH),  in  Mesopotamia, — according  to  what  we  must  allow 

to  be  a  very  uncertain  conjecture. 

H  Jerome  reports  (De  vit  illustr.  72)  that  these  Acts  were  written 
■originally,  in  Syriac ;    but  the  first  oriental  author  who  shows  any 
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narrative,  savouring  in  no  nnall  degree  of  the  romantkx 
Although  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  statement  of  doctrine  there  is  much  that  weazs 
the  appearance  of  truth,  and  is  confirmed  also  by  its  agree- 
ment with  other  representations — still  the  GredL  author  seems, 
from  ignorance  of  Eastern  languages  and  customs,  to  have 
introduced  a  great  deal  that  is  untrue,  by  bringing  in  and 
confounding  together  discordant  stories,  through  an  uncritical 
Judgment  and  exaggeration.*  How  difficult  it  was  for  a 
Greek  to  enter  into  national  peculiarities  wholly  foreign  to 
his  own  is  but  too  well  known. 

In  some  few  points  we  may,  even  with  the  scanty  means 
we  possess  for  deciphering  this  historical  enigma,  trace  the 
misapprehensions  which  He  at  the  bottom  of  these  stories. 
The  first  origin  of  the  Manichean  doctrines  is  derived  from  a 
Saracei  merchant,  Scythianus  by  name,  who,  it  is  said,  by 
many  journeys  to  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  had  accumulated 
^  large  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Grecian  philosojjf^es. 
This  Scythianus  is  said  to  have  lived  near  the  times  of  the 
apostles — ^a  statement  indeed  which  the  story  itself  proves  an 
anachronism ;  for  otherwise  Mani  would  have  lived  but  a  few 
generations  after  the  same  period.  The  heir  and  disciple  of 
Scythianus  is  said  to  have  been  a  certain  Terebinth,  who  after- 
wards called  himself  Buddas.  We  have  already  stated  what, 
without  any  question,  is  to  be  understood  here  by  the  name 
Buddas.  t     Now  if  it  is  clear  that  by  Buddas  we  are  not  to 

acquaintance  with  these  Acts  was  Sevems,  the  bishop  of  Asmonina  in 
Egypt,  who  wrote  about  the  year  978.  See  Renandot,  hist.  Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  40.  His  account  difiers,  however,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
revision  of  the  Acts  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  indeed  mnch 
more  simple ;  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  his  copy  of  the  Acts 
was  not  the  same  with  ours,  but  another  of  the  same  kind,  and  perhaps 
the  original  from  which  ours  has  been  derived.  Heraclian  bishop  of 
Chalcedon  says  (Photius,  cod.  95)  that  a  certain  Hegemonius  was  the 
compiler  of  those  Grecian  Acts. 

♦  Beausobre  properly  rejected  the  Western  narratives,  whose  want  of 
authenticity  he  satisfactorily  proved,  and  confined  himself  wholly  to 
the  Oriental.  The  objections  urged  by  Mosheim  against  this  course 
possess  but  little  force. 

f  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  the  Greek  name  Ti^i^/yJ^*?  is 
perhaps  only  a   translation   of  the  Chaldee    fi<Dp^3,    by  which  the 

Targiims  render  the  Hebrew  word  n7t<,  which  the  Alexandrians  again 
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ndentand  any  Instoirical  pefson,  the  name  of  Scythian  also,  as 
mesh  a  designation,  becomes  equally  suspidoiis.  One  is  natu- 
rally inclined  to  take  it  as  simply  a  geographical  name  refer- 
ring to  those  nations  among  which  Buddhism  first  extended 
itBd£  However,  we  shall  not  venture  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  point,  especially  as  letters  of  Mani,  addressed 
to  a  peoraon  of  this  name,  are  cited.* 

The  Orimtal  narratives  possess  much  more  of  internal  con- 
sistency. They  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  historians  of  much 
mote  recent  date  than  the  Grecian  sources ;  but  the  Oriental 
viiterB  have  undonbtedly  availed  themselves  of  older  records, 
in  using  which,  moreover,  they  were  not  liable  to  fall  into  the 
flune  errors  with  the  Greeks,  t 

Rightly  to  understand  the  phenomenon  of  such  a  man  as 
Mani,  we  must  figure  to  ourselves  the  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions under  which  he  was  educated.  By  birth  he  was  a  Per- 
san ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  in  this  case  Persia  is  to  be 
midcnnatood  in  the  strict  sense,  or  whether  it  refers  only  to 
some  province  belonging  to  the  great  Persian  empire.  In 
&vofur  of  the  latter  inteqiretation  is  the  fact  that  Mani  com- 
posed Ids  vTorks  in  the  S3nriac  language  ;  from  which  it  might 
be  concluded  that  he  was  a  native  of  one  of  those  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire  where  Syriac  was  the  vernacular  tongue. 
This  fiwjt,  however,  by  itself,  proves  nothing ;  for  even  with- 
out this  inference  it  would  easily  admit  of  being  explained  if  we 
suppose  that  the  Syriac,  through  the  intimate  connection  of 
the '  Persian  Christians  with  the  Syrian  church,  had  very 
(iarly  become  the  written  language  of  the  Persian  theolo- 
gians. In  which  case  Mani  may  have  been  induced  to  employ 
this  language  (althou^  it  was  not  his  vernacular  tongue), 

translate  TM(/3/yS»f.  Another  hypothesis  has  been  started  by  Bitter,  in 
the  "work  above  referred  to,  p.  29,  viz.  that  the  Grecized  name  Tere- 
binthos  is  based  on  a  predicate  of  Buddha,  originating  in  those  countries 
"where  Mani  became  acquainted  with  Buddhism, — Tere-Hintu,  lord  of 
the  Hindoos.  It  is  a  point  on  which  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained. 
Possibly  Terebinth  may  have  been  an  historical  person,  to  whom  many 
things  ascribed  to  Buddha  had  been  transferred. 

♦  Vid.  Fabricii  bibl.  Graec.  vol.  VII.  f.  316. 

t  The  oriental  narratives  in  Herbelot's  Bibliothfeque  Orientale,  sub  v. 
Mani,— in  the  Persian  historian  Mirkhond's  History  of  the  Sassanides, 
cited  in  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Memoires  sur  diverses  Antiquit^s  de  la  Perse. 
Paris,  1793.    In  Abulpharag.  and  Pococke,  Specimen  hist.  Arab. 
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by  the  hope  of  promoting  by  this  means  the  introduction  of 
his  doctrine  into  other  countries.  He  is  said  to  have  sprung 
from  a  £unily  of  the  Magians  (the  Persian  sacerdotal  caste) ; 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  if  these  statements  are  trustworthy, 
he  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  presbyter  of  a  church 
in  Ehvaz  or  Ahvaz,  the  chief  dty  of  the  Persian  province 
Huzitis.  At  any  rate,  it  is  probable  that  Mani  had  been 
educated  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  embraced  Christi* 
anity  at  some  later  period  of  life. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  with  r^ard  to  his  early 
history  to  be  able  to  determine  whether,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  abandoned  the  religion  of  his  &.thers  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity from  an  honest  conviction,  and  afterwards,  offended  at 
the  form  which  the  teaching  of  the  church  had  given  to  it,  he 
returned  in  his  soul  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  earlier 
religion,  under  the  belief  that  by  being  combined  with  these 
Christianity  first  assumed  its  true  and  proper  light ;  or  whether 
from  the  very  first  he  had  been  attracted  to  Christianity  by 
its  affinity  to  many  Persian  views,  without  noticing  the  essen- 
tial difference  which  might  exist  among  sinular  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  sense  and  position  they  assumed  in  Chris- 
tianity or  in  the  Persian  religion.  In  the  latter  case  he  wair 
from  the  beginning  simply  trying  to  construct  a  religious 
system  of  his  own,  by  fusing  together  Persian  and  Christian 
elements. 

The  reestablishment  of  their  ancient  empire,  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Parthians,  had  called  forth  a  desire  among  the 
Persians  to  purify  the  religion  of  their  fathers  from  all  foreign 
elements,  and  restore  it  to  its  original  splendour.  Consequently, 
disputes  arose  as  to  what  was  to  be  considered  the  pure  d6b- 
trine  of  Zoroaster;  especially  on  several  points  which  had 
been  left  undecided  by  the  previous  religious  tradition,  as,  for 
example,  whether  a  primal  essence  was  to  be  supposed,  exalted 
above  the  two  conflicting  principles.  Deliberations  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  questions  in  dispute ;  and 
pretended  prophets  arose,  who  were  for  settling  every  diffi- 
culty by  divine  inspiration.*  The  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
which  now  acquired  fresh  power,  and  set  itself  in  opposition 
to  all  the  foreign  religions  that  had  before  been  tolerated,  was 

*  See  Hyde,  Hist.  Relig.  vet.  Pers.  p.  276.    M^moires  sur  diverses 
Antiquites  de  la  Perse,  par  S.  de  Sacy,  p.  42. 
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bronght  into  collision  also  with  Christianity,  which  under  the 
EBrthian  government  had  been  suffered  to  advance  undisturbed. 
Amidst  such  circumstances,  the  thought  might  occur  to  one 
of  a  lively  and  profound  mind,  like  Mani,  that  he  was  called 
to  work  such  a  reformation  of  Cliristiani^,  which  an  inter- 
mizture  of  Judaism  had  corrupted,  as  should  sever  it  from 
its  connection  with  the  latter,  and  bring  it  into  more  inti- 
mate union  with  ideas  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Mani 
—as  was  afterwards  done  by  Mohammed — gave  himself  out 
to  be  the  Paradete  promised  by  Christ.*  Hereby  lie  in 
DO  wise  understood  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  a  human  person,  an 
enlightened  teacher  promised  by  Christ,  who  was  further  to 
develop  the  religion  revealed  by  him,  in  agreement  with  his 
qfnrit,  and  purifying  it  from  the  corruptions  of  Ahriman,  espe- 
oally  from  those  which  had  sprung  from  its  combination  with 
Judfusm,  to  lead  the  &ithful  to  a  conviction  of  those  truths 
which  in  the  earlier  times  men  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
understand.  By  him  that  perfect  knowledge  was  to  be  given 
of  which  Paul  had  also  spoken  as  a  knowledge  reserved  for 
some  future  period,  1  Cor.  xiii.  lO.f  Accordingly  Mani  could 
consistently  denominate  himself  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
promised  Paraclete  and  the  apostle  of  Christ.  Accordingly 
the  letter  in  which  he  designed  to  unfold  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  his  religious  system  (the  epistola  fundamenti, 
which  was  so  &mous  among  the  Manicheans)  opened  with  the 
following  words:  '^Mani,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  through  the  election  of  God  the  Father.  These  are 
the  words  of  salvation  from  the  eternal  and  living  fountain." |. 
He  first  came  forward  with  these  preteasions  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Shapur  I.  (Sapor),  circa  270 
A.D.  To  an  ardent,  profound  mind,  and  lively  imagination,  he 
united  varied  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  the  arts,  of 
which  he  availed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  his  doc- 
trines. He  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  among  his 
countrymen  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  ;§  as  a  painter 

♦  See  Mirkhond  in  Sacy,  p.  204.— Tit.  Bostr.  c.  Manich.  lib.  III.  in 
Canisii,  lect.  andq.  ed.  Basnage  and  Galland.  bibl.  patr.  T.  V.  f.  326. 

t  See  Acta  cum  Felice  Manicbaeo,  lib.  I.  c  9.  0pp.  Augustini, 
T.  yill.  \  Augustin.  c.  epist.  fundamenti,  c.  5. 

§  He,  however,  possessed  no  great  knowledge,  doubtless,  in  these 
sdences.    Yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  good  deal  in  his  system  stood 
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the  fame  of  his  talents  long  sundved  in  Persia.  In  the  outset 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  fitvoor  of  the  prince ;  but  when 
his  heretical  doctrines,  as  they  were  regarded  by  the  Magians, 
came  to  be  known,  he  was  obliged — ^if  any  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  later  legends,  and  if  the  hypothesis  was  not  in- 
vented to  account  for  the  different  portions  of  his  doctrine — 
to  seek  safety  from  persecution  by  fii^t.  He  now  made  dis- 
tant journeys  to  India,  and  even  to  China ;  and  dwelt  for  a 
long  time  in  Turkistan.  At  all  events,  his  longer  resid^ioe 
in  the  latter  province  seems  to  have  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  ultimate  shape  of  his  opinions.  For  it  was  here  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Buddhism,  which  acquired  so  great 
an  influence  on  his  mind  as  to  give  a  peculiar  stamp  to  his 
whole  way  of  thinking,  and  to  make  him  embrace  the  wide 
scope  of  blending  together  all  the  three  religions.  From 
one  of  the  grottos  ccmsecrated  to  Buddhism  he  issued  forth 
with  those  symbolical  pictures  which  were  designed  sensibly 
to  set  forth  the  doctrines  which,  as  he  pretended,  had  been 
made  known  to  him,  in  his  retirement,  by  divine  revelations. 
These  symbols  were  long  preserved  in  lively  remembraoce 
among  the  Persians,  under  the  name  of  £rtenki-Mani. 

After  the  death  of  Sap(»r,  a.d.  272,  Mani  returned  to  Persia, 
where,  together  with  his  pictures,  he  was  well  received  by 
Hormuz  (Hormisdas),  Sapor's  successor.  The  latter  assigned 
to  him,  as  a  safe  place  of  residence,  the  castle  of  Deskereh,  at 
Chusistan  in  Susiana.  But  this  prince,  after  a  reign  of  less  than 
two  complete  years,  was  succeeded  by  Behram  (Varanes).  He 
also  at  first  evinced  a  &.vourable  disposition  towards  Mani, 
but  perhaps  only  in  appearance,  and  with  a  view  to  lull  him 
and  his  followers  into  security.  He  caused  a  disputation  to  be 
held  between  Mani  and  the  Magians,  which  resulted  in  Mani 
being  pronounced  a  heretic.  Refusing  to  recant,  he  was  flayed 
alive,*  and  his  skin  stufled  and  hung  before  the  gates  of  the 
city  Djondishapur,  a.d.  277,t  as  a  terror  to  his  followers. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Buddhist-Zoroastrian- 
Christian  system  of  doctrine  taught  by  Mani. 

closely  connected,  when  divested  of  its  xnythicaT  dress,  with  a  partial  and 
defective  knowledge  of  these  sciences. 

*  A  cruel  mode  of  panishment,  which  was  doubtless  resorted  to  in  the 
East. 

t  The  chronology  in  this  case  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  quite  uncertain. 
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It  is  stin  a  disputed  question  whether,  in  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  absolute  Dualism  is  the  starting-point,  and  coiisc*- 
qnentlj  whether  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  principle  from 
which  both  Oimoid  and  Ahriman  were  to  derive  their  beiiisr. 
Til.  time  without  end  and  without  beginning,  the  Zervan  Aca- 
nne  (answering  to  the  Gnostic  aeon,  fiv^o^y  and  to  the  Neo- 
Fhtonic  ot^),  arose  out  of  a  speculative  need  of  reducing  the 
duality  to  a  higher  unity ;  or  whether  the  recognition  of  such  a 
primal  unity  was  the  original  doctrine,  which,  however,  before 
tte  predominance  of  a  dualistic  theory  in  life,  had  been  driven 
in  the  background  of  the  consciousness.  From  the  procla- 
mation^  still  extant,*  of  Mihr  Nerseh,  the  Persian  general 
and  grand-vizier,  published  upon  his  invasion  of  Armenia, 
▲.D.  450,  it  is  diear  that  at  that  date  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  primal  essence,  which  existed  before  the  contrariety  mani- 
fested itself  in  creaticm,  was  an  article  of  the  Persian  orthodoxy. 
We  find  here  a  view  of  the  matter  which  is  akin  to  that 
Gnostic  scheme  that  reduced  Dualism  to  a  unity,f  and  sup- . 
posed  the  ccmtrariety  of  good  and  evil  to  be  somehow  neces- 
sary in  the  evolution  of  life  from  God.  The  first  germ  of 
evil  is  in  this  document  derived  from  the  supreme  essence, 
from  the  great  god  Zervan  himself.  This  is  the  Perchance, 
which  God  spake,  the  principle  of  doubt,  of  uncertainty, 
which  must  once  make  its  appearance,  before  all  could  shape 
itself  into  a  certain  and  stable  existence.^  The  opposite 
doctrine  of  an  absolute  Dualism  was  maintained  by  the 
Ms^usseian  8ect,§   and  the  latter  was  followed  by  Mani. 

*  First  commimicated  by  St  Martin  in  his  M^moires  historiqnes  et 
g^ographi^es  sur  TArm^nie,  Paris,  1819,  T.  II.  p.  472, — ^bat  more 
ftally  after  another  recension,  in  the  History  of  the  religious  wars  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Persia,  composed  by  the  Armenian  bishop  Elisseas, 
and  translated  from  the  Armenian  into  English  by  Prof.  Newman. 
London,  1830.    P.  11,  ff. 

f  See  above,  p.  15. 

X  This  remarkable  view  is  expressed  in  the  following  language  : — 
*'  Before  heaven  or  earth  existed,  the  great  god  Zervan  prayed  a  thousand 
years,  and  spake :  *  Were  I  perchance  to  obtain  a  son,  Vormist  (Ormuzd;, 
who  will  create  heaven  and  earth?*  and  he  begat  two  in  his  body, 
<me  by  virtue  of  his  prayer,  the  other  because  he  said  perchance.**  The 
first  was  Ahriman,  the  son  of  doubt,  the  principle  which  makes  every- 
thing a  question.  We  here  perceive  the  fountain-head  of  later  Christian 
sects,  in  which  Satan  was  designated  as  the  first-bom. 

§  See  Shahristani,  in  Hyde,  1.  c.  p.  295. 
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Thus  he  was  able  to  transfer  the  Persian  Dualism  to  the 
Buddhist  opposition  of  spirit  and  matter. 

Accordingly  he  supposed  two  principles,  absolutely  opposed 
to  each  other,  with  tiieir  opposite  creations ;  on  the  one  side 
God,  the  original  good,  from  whom  nothing  but  good  can 
proceed,  and  from  whom  all  destruction,  punishment,  corrup- 
tion is  sJien ;  the  primal  light,  from  whom  pure  light  radiates ; 
—on  the  other  side,  original  evil,  which  can  work  only  by 
destroying,  decomposing, — whose  essence  is  wild,  self-conflict- 
ing tumult ;  matter,  darkness,  out  of  which  flow  powers  of  an 
wholly  correspondent  nature, — a  world  full  of  smoke  and 
vapour,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  fire  that  only  burns  but 
shines  not.     These  two  kingdoms  subsisted  at  first  wholly 
separate  from  one  another.     The  Supreme  Grod  was  the  king 
of  the  empire  of  light,  as  the  original  source  of  an  emanation- 
world  in  affinity  vrith  himself;  and  most  nearly  connected 
with  him  were  the  JEknis,  the  channels  for  the  diffusion  of 
light  from  that  primal  light,  to  whom,  as  r^resentatives  of 
the  Supreme  Grod,  his  name  was  transferred ;  who  therefore 
might  be  styled  deities,  without  detracting  from  the  honour 
due  to  the  primal  essence  alone.*     In  the  letter  in  which 
Mani  set  forth  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  religion^  he 
thus  describes  this  Supreme  God  at  the  head  of  his  kingdom 
of  light  :|  ^^  Over  the  kingdom  of  light  ruled  Grod  the  Father, 
eternal  in  his  sacred  race,  glorious  in  his  might,  the  truthful 
by  his  very  essence,  ever  blessed  in  his  own  everlasting  being, 
who  bears  within  him  wisdom  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
life,  with  which  he  embraces  the  twelve  members  of  his  light, 
that  is,  the  transcendent  riches  of  his  own  kingdom.     In  each 
of  his  members  are  hid  thousands  of  countless,  immeasurable 
riches.     But  the   Father  himself,  glorious  in   his  majesty, 
incomprehensible  in  his  greatness,  has  united  with  hunself 
blessed  and  glorious  .£ons,  who  neither  in  numbers  nor  in 
greatness  can  be  estimated,  with  whom  this  holy  and  most 
glorious  Father  lives, — ^fbr  in  his  exalted  kingdom  no  needy 
or  feeble   being  dwelK      But  his  resplendent   realms   are 
founded  on  the  blessed  earth  of  light,  in  such  wise  that  no 
po^^-er  exists  by  which  they  could  ever  be  destroyed   or 

*  like  the  Am$ha$ptiids.  lied  of  the  Parsian  religian. 

t  Th«  epistolm  fuDdamenti. 

{  Augiistiu.  contra  epist.  fimdrnmenti,  c  13. 
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shaken."*  The  powers  of  darkness  were  contending  in  wild 
rage  with  one  another,  when  in  their  blind  struggle  they 
approached  so  near  to  the  realm  of  light,  that  a  gleam  from 
that  hitherto  unknown  kingdom  reached  them  for  tlie  first 
time.  They  now  forgot  their  mutual  strifes,  and,  involuntarily 
attracted  by  the  splendour  of  the  liglit,  combined  witli  one 
another  to  force  their  way  into  the  kingdom  of  light,  witli 
a  view  of  appropriating  some  of  this  Tight. t  ^'ow  there 
seems  to  be  something  inconsistent  in  Mani,  when,  after  having 
ascribed  to  the  empire  of  light  an  unshaken  stability,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  a  danger  threatening  it,  which  rendered 
precautionary  measures  necessary,  and  could  thus  express 
himself: — **  Then  the  Father  of  the  most  blessed  light  be- 
holds a  vast  desolation  proceeding  from  the  darkness,  and 
threatening  his  holy  JEoaa,  unless  he  opposed  to  it  an  extra- 
ordinary divine  power,}  at  once  to  conquer  and  destroy  the 
face  of  darkness — so  that,  after  its  destruction,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  light  might  enjoy  tranquillity."§  Simplicius  and  Evo- 
dius  have  in  fiict  here  accused  him  of  contradiction ;  but 
this  charge  applies  rather  to  the  mythical  or  symbolical  form 
in  which  it  is  represented  than  to  the  train  of  thought  which 
is  therein  embodied.  The  fundamental  thought  with  Mani, 
as  with  the  Gnostics,  is  this, — that  the  blind  force  of  nature, 
which  resists  the  godlike  element,  tamed  and  subdued  by  its 
mixture  with  it,  must  finally  be  rendered  altogether  power- 
less. And  accordingly  Mani  passes  from  the  Zoroastrian 
theory  into  the  Buddhist, — that  nature,  by  degrading,  dis- 
sipating, and  fettering  the  spirit,  was  to  bring  about  its  own 

*  This  earth  of  light  Mani  did  not  conceive  to  be  anything  distinct 
from  the  supreme,  primal  essence,  but  to  be  simply  a  shaping  of  the  one 
divine  light-essence. 

f  It  is  easy  to  discern  the  fundamental  idea  here— that  the  evil  principle 
is  in  conflict  with  itself,  and  becomes  one  only  in  struggling  against  the 
good ;  such  is  the  attractive  poM'er  which  the  good  exerts  on  evil  itself; 
— an  idea,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  dualistic 
theory  of  an  absolute  evil. 

X  Aliquod  nimium  ac  pncclarum  et  virtute  potens  nomen.  In  the 
Zoroastrian  system,  also,  the  Amshaspands  are  represented  as  armed 
champions  for  the  kingdom  of  light 

§  The  epistola  fundamenti,  in  the  work  De  fide  contra  Manichaios,  c. 
11,  of  which  Evodius,  bishop  of  Uzala  in  Numidia,  was  perhaps  the 
author  —  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Augustin. 
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dissolution,  and  the  final  result  would  be,  that  of  nature  thai 
unspiritualized  nothing*  would  remain  but  the  dead  residuuMf 
and  this  would  fall  a  prey  to  utter  annihilation.*     To  thk    i 
last  result  of  all,  according  to  the  Buddhistic  Tiew  of  the    \ 
world,  Mani  indeed,  in  his  doctrine  of  final  causes,  did  not    j 
proceed,  as  we  shall  see.  i: 

The  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  in  order  to  guard  it»   j 
boundaries,  caused  the  JSon^  Mother  of  Ufe^  to  emnate  from    | 
hiniseif.t    The  name  of  this  Grenius  points  out  that  it  stands    j, 
for  the  highest  mundane  souly — that  the  divine  life  was  to    u 
separate  itself  firom  the  unity  of  the  realm  of  light,  and  ia    ^ 
the  conflict  with  the  ungodlike  elemait  was  to  resolve  itself   i 
into  individual  existences.     The  mother  of  Ufe^  like  the  inm    || 
trw^a  of  the  Yalentinian  system,  could  not  as  yet  be  aifected    -, 
by  the  kingdom  of  darkness.    Here  too  we  find  the  distinction    | 
between  the  higher  mundane  soul  belonging  to  the  kingdom    ^ 
of  light,  and  a  re/lection  of  it,  which  mixes  itself  with  the     ^ 
kingdom  of  darkness^    This  mother  of  life  generates  the 
primitive  man,  with  a  view  to  make  him  an  opponent  to  the 
powers  of  darkness — the  same  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man's 
nature  which  we  previously  observed  among  the  Gnostics.§ 
The  primitive  man,  together  with  the  five  pure  elements,  fire, 
light,  air,  water,  and  earth  enters  upon  the  conflict.     Here 
we  again  recognise  ideas  borrowed  firom  Parsisra — ^the  reve- 
rence of  an  originally  pure  nature,  which  had  only  been  cor* 
rupted  by  the  interference  of  Ahriman.     Moreover,  according 
to  the  Parsian  doctrine,  a  life  which  had  flowed  out  from  the 
kingdom  of  light  is  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the  original 
elements.      They  were  summoned  to  act  as  fellow-combatants 
against  Ahriman's  destroying  influences,  by  means  of  their 

*  See  Schmidt's  Essay  on  the  thousand  Baddhas.    See  the  Memoirs 
of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy,  1834,  voL  II.  p.  66. 

X  Simplicius   (in  Epictet  f.   187,  ed.  Salmas.)  aptly  describes  the 
Manicheau  doctrine  in  this  respect :   o5r»  t»  ^firt  j£-y«S«»  xan,wi^ 


Kajomorts  of  the  Zendavista,  respecting  whom  many  similar  things  are 
there  said.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Mani  adopted  this  Parsian  idea 
into  his  system  ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  how  he  might  have  found 
something  of  a  kindred  nature  even  on  this  point  in  Buddhism. 
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frnetifyingv  life-giying  power.  Bat  this  was,  however,  an 
ekment  at  vamnce  with  the  Buddhistic  view  of  nature ;  and 
we  cannot  &il  to  recognise  in  it  the  preponderant  influence  of 
the  Zoroaatrian  spirit.  Yet  this  is  modified  in  Mani  by  the 
het  that  in  this  doctrine  matter  does  not  mean  tlie  elements 
of  aetmai  nature,  but  the  elements  of  a  higher  world — that 
which  is  itself — a  radiation  and  form  of  the  manifestation  of 
Ae  divine  essence.*  When  Mani  opposes  to  the  five  pure 
dementB  of  the  kingdom  of  light  the  five  elements  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  funda- 
mental idea  is  that  evil  is  ever  the  distorted  image  and  coun- 
terfeit of  the  good,  or  that  from  the  kingdom  of  light  forms 
most  go  fiorth  to  the  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
which  seem  like  those  of  the  latter.  At  all  events,  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  how  visible  nature  arose  because  of 
matter,  or  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  having  seized  upon  part 
of  the  divine  essence'  or  elements  of  the  spiritual  substance ; 
and  this  again  is  a  point  which  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
Boddhistic  scheme. 

But  the  primitive  man  is  worsted  in  the  conflict ;  he  is  in 
danger  of  fidling  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  in  this  strait 
he  prays  to  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  light ;  and  the  latter, 
to  assist  him,  causes  the  living  spirit  to  emanate.l  This 
Spirit  raises  him  up  once  more  to  the  kingdom  of  light ;  but 
meanwhile  the  powers  of  darkness  had  succeeded  in  swallowing 
a  part  of  the  luminous  essence  of  the  first  man,  part  of  his 
armour.  And  this  is  the  mundane  soul,  now  mixed  with 
matter.j:  Here  again  we  perceive  the  affinity  of  Mani's  ideas 
with  those  of  the  Gnostics ;  for,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
ULTUi  cfxpia  was,  it  is  true,  delivered  from  the  kingdom  of 
the  Hyle  by  the  Soter  sent  to  her  assistance ;  but  in  the  mean 
while  a  seed  of  the  divine  life  had  fiillen  into  matter,  and 
consequently  must  now  go  through  a  process  of  purification 
and  development.  And  so  it  invariably  comes  about,  that  by 
the  magical  power  of  the  divine  life,  of  the  light  of  the  soul, 
or  of  the  spirit,  the  wildly  tumultuous  kingdom  of  darkness  is 

*  Qninqne  elementa  nihil  aliud  quam  substantia  Dei.  Augustin. 
eontra  Faustum,  1.  XI.  c.  3. 

+  The  ^9  grnvfia  occurs  also  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  \vhich  con- 
tain a  good  deal  that  is  analogous  to  Manicheism.  Actis  Tboma?,  ed. 
Thilo,  p.  17.  X  The  ^i/x*  »^iirruf. 
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in  time  tamed  in  spite  of  itself,  and  finally  rendered  power- 
less.* The  subjugation  of  that  tumultuous  and  blind  Nature- 
power  is  in  fact  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Mani,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  illustrate  his  doctrine  by  the 
following  parable.  A  good  shepherd  sees  a  lion  about  to 
rush  into  the  midst  of  his  flock.  He  digs  a  pit,  and  casts  into 
it  a  ram ;  the  lion  ravenously  springs  to  the  spot  to  devour 
his  prey,  but  in  so  doing  &lls  into  the  pit,  fit>m  which  he 
cannot  extricate  himself.  The  shepherd,  however,  contrives 
to  deliver  the  ram,  and  keeps  the  lion  confined  in  the  pit,  thus 
rendering  him  harmless  to  his  flock.']'  In  a  sindlar  manner 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  rendered  harmless ;  the  souls  it 
has  devoured  are  finally  delivered  and  restored  to  their  native 
element. 

After  the  living  spirit  had  again  raised  man  to  the  kingdom 
of  light  he  began  his  preparations  for  purifying  the  souLs 
which  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness ; 
which  is  the  final  cause  of  the  entire  creation,  and  the  end 
aimed  at  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world.}  That  part  of  the 
soul  which  had  not  been  aflected  by  its  mixture  with  matter  or 
the  nature  of  darkness  he  raised  above  this  earth,  and  placed 
it  in  the  sun  and  the  moon,  thai  from  thence  it  might  send  forth 
its  influence  to  release  and  draw  back  to  itself,  through  the 
refining  processes  of  the  evolution  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  the  kindred  soul  diflused  through  all  nature,  and  held  in 
bondage  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

Conformably  with  his  mixed  Buddhistic  and  Zoroastiian  view 
of  the  world,  Mani  saw  the  same  conflict  of  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman,  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  the  same  process  of  purifica- 
tion, going  on  in  the  physical  no  less  than  in  the  moral  world. 
But  in  working  out  this  principle  he  confounded  together  the 
physical  and  ethical  elements,  in  contradiction  to  the  essence 


♦  Titus  of  Bostra  (c.  Manich.  lib.  I.  c.  12)  well  describes  the  Mani- 
chean  doctrine  in  the  following  words:  *0  iyuBog  Ivvafitv  aL^-ofrikXtt 

t  Disputat  c.  Archelao,  c.  25.  This  parable  wears  everj  mark  of 
being  genuine ;  it  is  at  least  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Manicheism. 

X  As,  in  tbe  Valentinian  system,  the  Soter  first  puts  forth  his  influence 
after  be  has  been  raised  to  tbe  Sophia. 
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of  Christianityy  which,  by  freeing  religion  entirely  from  the 
mere  intuitions  of  nature,  distinctly  separated  these  two  ele- 
ments.    As  in  the  Parsian  religious  system  the  sun  and  moon 
lioki  an  important  place  in  the  con&ct  in  the  physical  and 
qnritual  world  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  in  carrying 
on  the  universal  process  of  development  and  purification,  so 
they  do  also  in  the  system  of  Mani.     Almost  everything 
that  Zoroaster  taught  of  Mithras,  as  the  Genius  (Ized)  of  the 
Son,  was  by  Mani  transferred  to  his  Christ — the  pure  soul, 
seiMting  fordi  its  influence  from  the  sun  and  from  the  moon. 
Bq[iresenting  the  soul  as  having  sprung  from  the  primitive 
man,    he  applied  in  this  sense  the  biblical  name  ''Son  of 
man"  (yioc  &v^pwTov).     And  as  he  distinguished  between 
the  pure  and  free  soul  which  is  enthroned  in  the  sun,  and  its 
kindred  soul  which  is  difiused  throughout  nature,  and  corrupted 
by  its  mixture  with  matter,  so  he  drew  a  similar  distinction 
between  a  son  of  man  superior  to  all  contact  with  matter 
and  incapable  of  suffering,  and  a  son  of  man,  so  to  speak, 
cmcified  in  matter  and  suffering.*    Wherever  the  scattered 
seed  burst  fi>rth  from  the  dark  tomb  of  the  earth,  unfolding 
itself  into  a  plant  with  its  blossom  and  its  fruit,  Mani  beheld 
the  triumphant  evolution  of  the  principle  of  light,  gradually 
working  its  way  onward  to  freedom  from  the  bondage  of 
matter.     He  saw  therein  the  process  by  which  the  living 
soul,  which  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  members  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,   sets   itself  loose  from   confinement,   rises   to 
liberty,  and  mingles  with  its  congenial  element  the  pure  air, 
where  the  souls  completely  pureed  ascend  to  those  ships  of 
light — the  sun  and   moon — ^which   are  waiting  to  transport 
them  to  their  native  country.     The  soul,  however,  that  still 
bears  upon  it  various  blemishes  and  stains  is  attracted  to  them 
only  partially  and  gradually  by  the  force  of  heat,  being  incor- 
porated in  the  mean  while  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and 
crops. 

This  much  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  mystical  philo- 
sophy of  nature,  which  is  presented  sometimes  in  strange 
myths,  not  always  most  decent,  though  containing  nothing 
offensive  to  an  Oriental  imagination  —  sometimes  dressed  in 
Christian  expressions.  Thus  the  Manicheans  could  speak  of 
a  suffering  son  of  man  hanging  oil  every  tree — of  a  Christ 
*  The  vSis  iiBfti^iv  ^iTfliSfif  and  the  viis  ii^^w  aita^ns. 

YOI^  II.  IS 
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crucified  in  every  soul,  and  in  the  entire  world.  They  could 
give  their  own  interpretation  to  the  symbols  of  the  suffering 
Son  of  Man  in  the  Lord's  supper.  With  equal,  and  even 
with  still  greater  propriety  (for  this  confounding  of  religion 
with  the  theory  of  nature  savoured  more  of  paganian  thsm  of 
Christianity)  the  Manicheans  could  employ  the  pagan  fables 
as  a  drapery  for  their  ideas.  Thus  the  boy  Dionysus  torn  in 
pieces,  according  to  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  by  the  Titans,  was 
considered  by  them  as  simply  representing  the  soul  swallowed 
up  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  divine  life  rent  into  fiag^ 
ments  by  matter.* 

Through  the  Sun-spirit's  influence  on  the  refining  process  of 
nature,  the  powers  of  darkness  were  now  in  danger  of  being 
gradually  deprived  of  all  the  light  and  life  which  they  held 
imprisoned  in  their  members.  The  soul  which  they  had 
seized,  strives  after  freedom,  and,  being  attracted  by  its  kindred 
JSun-spirit,  gradually  liberates  itself  and  evaporates ;  so  that 

*  See  Alex.  Lycopol.  c.  5.  We  will  here  adduce  some  pecnliarly  cha- 
racteristic passages  from  Manichean  writings,  in  proof  of  the  exposition 
given  above.  From  Mani*s  work  entitled  Thesaurus :  "  Viva  anima, 
quae  earundem  (adversarum  potestatum)  membris  tenebatur,  hac  oc- 
casione  laxata  evadit,  et  suo  purissimo  aeri  miscetur :  ubi  penitus  ablutse 
animse  adscendunt'ad  Incidas  naves,  quse  sibi  ad  evectionem  atque  ad 
suse  patriae  transfretationem  sunt  prseparatse.  Id  vero,  quod  adhuc 
adversi  generis  maculas  portat,  per  ssstum  atque  calores  particulatim 
descendit,  atque  arboribus  cseterisque  plantationibus  ac  satis  omnibns 
miscetur."  Euodius  de  fide,  c.  10.  From  Maui's  letter  to  the  Virgin 
Menoch :  **  Agnoscendo  ex  quo  genere  animarum  emanaveris,  quod  est 
*confusum  omnibus  corporibus  et  saporibus  et  speciebns  variis  cohjcret.** 
Augustini  opus  imperfectum  contra  Julian,  lib.  III.  s.  1 72.  In  a  passage 
from  the  Manichean  Faustus,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  quickening  and  fructifying 
power  of  God,  exerting  its  influence  through  the  air  on  the  refining 
process  of  nature,  and  the  history  of  Christ's  birth  from  the  Virgin  (a 
doctrine  which  the  Manicheans,  being  Docetse,  could  not  admit  in  the 
proper  sense)  is  made  a  symbol  of  the  birth  of  the  Jesus  patibilis  from 
the  virgin  womb  of  the  earth,  through  the  informing  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  **  Spiritus  sancti,  qui  est  majestas  tertia,  aeris  hunc  omuem 
ambitum  fedem  ^iemur  ac  diversoriuui,  cujus  ex  viribus  ac  spiritali 
profusione  terram  quoque  concipientem  gignere  patibilem  Jesum,  qui 
est  vita  ac  salus  hominum,  omni  suspensns  ex  ligno.  Quapropter  et  nobis 
circa  universnm  (all  the  products  of  nature,  as  forms  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  same  divine  principle  suffering  in  the  bondage  of  nature,  of  the 
same  Jesus  patibilis),  et  vobis  similiter  erga  panem  et  calicem  par 
reUgio  est"    Angustin.  c.  Faust,  lib.  XX. 
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St  length,  deprived  of  all  its  stolen  light,  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness was  in  danger  of  being  ere  long  left  to  its  own  intrinsic 
hatefulness  and  death.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  being  must 
be  created,  m  whom  the  soul  of  nature,  which  was  ever 
striving  after  liberty,  might  be  securely  bound  and  im- 
prisoned— in  wiiom  might  converge  all  the  scattered  light 
■nd  life  of  nature,  all  that  the  powers  of  darkness  still  held 
imprisoned  in  their  members,  and  which  was  being  gradually 
taken  from  them  by  the  powers  of  the  sun.  This  is  many 
die  image  of  that  primitive  man — destined  by  his  very  form  for 
dominion  over  nature.*  The  work  was  thus  carried  on  : — That 
majestic  ehsLpe  of  light,  the  primitive  man  (which  probably 
also  belonged  to  the  Son  of  Man  enthroned  in  the  sun),f  shines 
down  from  the  sun  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  material 
nature.  The  powers  of  darkness  are  seized  with  longing  after 
the  shape  of  tight,  but  at  the  same  time  with  dismay.  Upon 
this  th^  prince  addresses  them : — ^'  What  think  you  of  tiiat 
great  light  that  yonder  breaks  forth  ?  Behold  how  it  shakes 
the  pole,  how  it  strikes  to  the  ground  so  many  of  our  poten- 
tates !  It  will  be  prudent  in  you  therefore  to  give  to  me 
whatever  light  you  may  have  in  your  power,  and  I  will  make 
an  image  of  that  lofty  one  who  has  shown  himself  so  glorious, 
and  by  its  means  we  shall  be  able  to  rule,  and  one  day  to 
liberate  ourselves  from  our  abode  in  darkness."  By  this  means 
human  nature  in  this  world  of  darkness  is  the  image  of  a 
higher  existence ;  an  image  by  which  the  higher  existence 
itself  is  to  be  attracted  to  it  and  held  fiist  in  its  domain. 
When  the  spirits  of  darkness  heard  this  speech,  and  had  held 
a  long  deliberation,  they  deemed  it  best  to  comply  with  his 
desire,  for  they  had  no  confidence  that  they  wotdd  long  be 
abie  to  retain  this  light  among  themselves.^  They  thought  it 
expedient,  therefore,  to  intrust  it  to  their  prince,  since  they 
doubted  not  that  in  this  way  they  would  be  able  to  attain  to 
supremacy.  The  powers  of  darkness  now  intermarry  and 
produce  children,  in  whom  the  common  powers  and  natures 
of  the  parents  are  once  more  represented ;  and  in  whom  is 
reproduced  all  that   they  themselves  possess  of  the  essence 

*  Compare  the  kiiidred  doctrine  of  the  Ophites, 
f  Alexand.  Lycopolit.  c  4 :  EiMva  21  if  ^x/«  Im^mSm  romvmv,  eTet 
irvt  ra  rod  avS^WMf  iTif, 

X  That  is  the  main  point 

is2 
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of  darkness  and  of  light.  These  children,  however,  are 
devoured  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  who  thus  concentrates  in 
himself  all  the  substance  of  light  that  had  been  dispersed 
among  the  several  powers  of  darkness.  Thereupon  he  gene« 
rates  man,  in  whom  all  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
and  of  light,  which  had  been  thus  mixed  together,  are  conse- 
quently united.  Man  is  therefore  a  microcosm, — a  copy  of 
tlie  entire  world  of  light  and  darkness,  a  mirror  of  all  ihe 
powers  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth.*  And  this  procedure  is  a 
^act  that  continually  recurs  in  the  course  of  nature ;  for  at 
the  birth  of  every  man,  the  toild  forces  of  matter,  the  powers  of 
darkness,  intermingle  for  his  production,  thus  mixing  together 
in  human  nature  whatever  iliey  possess  of  the  higher  and  of 
the  lower  life,  endeavouring  to  retain  the  soul  of  nature, 
which  is  held  captive  by  them,  and  which  is  striving  to  get  free. 
In  this  portion  of  Manichean  doctrine  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish liie  symbolic  and  mythical  forms  of  representation, 
adopted  from  the  imagery  of  Parsism,  firom  the  fundamental 
ideas  corresponding  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and  clearly 
apprehended  as  such  by  Mani.  Mani  says  himself  that 
what  then  transpired  is  still  repeated  at  the  generation  of  each 
man,  wherein  the  evil  nature — matter — ^which  forms  the  human 
body,  absorbs  the  powers  of  light,  in  order  to  form  man  by 
this  intermingling  of  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness.^ 
From  these  words  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  work  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  as  represented  in  that  fiction,  the  operation 
by  which  man  is  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  spirit-absorbing 

♦  Mani,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  work  bearing  the  title  of  The^ 
saurus  (cited  in  Augustin.  De  natara  boni,  c.  46)  says,  '*  Construebantor 
et  contexebantur  omnium  imagines,  ccelestium  ac  terrenarum  virtutum ; 
ut  pleni  videlicet  orhis  id,  quod  formabatar,  slmilitudinem  obtineret" 
We  have  foHowed  that  construction  of  the  Manichean  system  which 
Mosheim  disputes,  which  makes  it  teach  that  man  was  formed  at  a 
later  period  than  the  rest  of  nature,  for  the  very  purpose  of  holding  fast 
the  fleeting  soul  in  nature.  In  favour  of  this  view  are  almost  all  th& 
passages  in  our  fragmentary  sources  of  information,  and  the  whole 
analogy  of  the  Manichean  system  confirms  it.  Comp.  Baur's  work  on 
the  Manichean  system  of  religion,  p.  120,  ff.  One  passage  from  Alex> 
ander  of  Lycopolis,  which  1  formerly  thought  militated  against  this 
view,  has  been  correctly  explained  by  Baur. 

t  Augustin.  De  natura  boni,  c  46  :  Sicuti  etiam  nunc  fieri  videmns, 
corpomm  formatricem  naturam  mali  inde  vires  sumentem  figurare,  ita 
etiam  siitedictus  princeps,  &c. 
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Bature  is  meant  to  be  symbolically  exhibited.  It  is,  perhaps, 
only  another  mythical  mode  of  representing  the  same  idea, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  powers  of  darimess,  in  order  to  escape 
the  threatened  doom  of  a  total  deprivation  of  spirit,  which 
would  be  their  utter  destruction,  and  in  order  to  detain  the 
spint  in  thdr  own  region,  combine  to  create  man,  probably 
after  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  primitive  man,  in  the  hope 
that  this  form  might  exercise  an  entrancing  power  over  the 
soul,  which  is  ever  striving  to  return  to  its  original  source,  and 
that  thus  the  latter  might  still  be  bound  to  the  earth  ;*  just  as, 
according  to  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  the  prince  of  the  Shim- 
nas  seeks,  by  various  attractive  and  enticing  objects,  to  detain 
the  souls  within  his  own  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
elevating  themselves  to  Nirwana.  In  all  these  forms  of  re- 
presentation we  find  the  same  fundamental  idea,  marking  the 
destiny  by  which  the  spirit  is  held  bound  to  nature,  but  which, 
neverUieless,  by  passing  through  the  transition-point  of  human 
organism  is  conducted  onwards  to  freedom. 

While  the  soul  or  essence  of  light,  dispersed  and  broken  up 
among  the  other  kingdoms  of  nature,  is  prevented  by  the  predo- 
minance of  matter  from  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  concentrated  in  man,  attains  to  a  con- 
scious and  free  development.  It  is  in  man  that  the  spirit,  which 
in  the  rest  of  nature  is  fettered  by  matter,  is  first  released  from 
these  fetters,  and  in  him  returns  to  itself.  In  him  first  begins  the 
realm  of  consciousness  and  of  freedom,  the  spirit  emancipated 
fiom  the  bonds  of  natural  necessity.  Man,  therefore,  in  the 
Manichean,  as  in  the  Buddhistic  system,  occupies  the  loftiest 
position  ; — he  forms  the  transition-point  (whose  condition  is 
freedom  of  action)    to    a    complete  dlsenthralment  of  the 

♦  See  Titos  of  fiostra,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  book  of  his  work 
agunst  the  Manicheans  (in  Canisii  lect.  antiqu.  ed.  Basnage,  Antverp, 

1725,  T.  1.  f.   137) :   *£«a^<r0;  <rary  riis  iiXvg  a^ovrt^v  t/iop(puft9  iavrn  us 

Bwrnfut  Ttis  ^t/x^f» — ^^d  of  Adam,  as  their  production^  S^yavot  l^-iBv/uutif 
x«<  iiXe^  vaif  utet^tv  >^t/;^«y.  And  that  a  Something  is  here  represented 
as  once  beginning,  which  continually  perpetuates  itself  in  the.  generation 
of  men,  appears  from  what  Maui  says  in  his  letter  to  the  virgin  Menoch, 
cited  by  Augustin.  opus  imperfect,  contra  Julian.  1.  III.  c.  174:  Sicut 
tuctor  animarum  Deus  est,  ita  corporum  auctor  per  concupiscentiam. 
diabolus  est,  ut  in  viscatorio  (analogous  to  that  former  bait  whereby  the 
flottls  were  charmed  into  bodies),  per  concupiscentiam  mulieris,  unde 
diabolus  aucupatur,  &c. 
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spirit,  which,  rising  above  the  cycle  of  metepaqwychoais,  re- 
unites with  the  kingdom  of  light.  According  to  the  Bnddli- 
istic  system,  he  is  the  transition-point  which  is  necessary  to 
becoming  Nirwana.* 

As  the  universal  mundane  soul  seeks  in.  the  great  nnm- 
dane  bodies  to  subject  to  itself  matter  in  the  mass,  so  the  bo- 
man  soul,  which  is  of  the  same  origin  with  it,  is  to  role  tfais 
corporeal  world  in  detaiL  '^  The  first  soul,"  said  Mani, 
'^  which  Bowed  firran  the  God  of  light,  received  this  stnictuie 
of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  it  by  its  own  br]dle.''t 
The  soul  of  the  firat  man,  as  standing  yet  nearer  to  the  ori- 
ginal fountain  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  was  consequently  en- 
dowed with  preeminent  Acuities.. 

But  the  finst  man,  like  each  of  his  descendants,  consisted  of 
two  opposite  elements — a  soul  still  living  in  the  fdll  possesskm 
of  its  original  power,  ^[)ringing  from  and  akin  to  the  kingdom 
of  light,}  and  a  body  derived  from  the  kingdcHn  of  dk^iess, 
with  a  soul  in  afRnity  with  it,  and  also  a  blind,  material  Acuity 
of  desire  originating  in  the  same  source — the  wild  power  of 
nature  that  resists  the  godlike  (the  i/o^x^  SXoyoc)*§    This 

*  According  to  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  man  is  in  this  respect  superior 
even  to  the  gods,  who  enjoy  a  life  of  serene  blessedness,  enduring 
through  many  periods  of  the  world ;  for,  like  all  other  individual  ezistenoe» 
the  life  even  of  the  gods  must  some  time  or  o^r  come  to  an  end, 
for  it  is  only  in  Nirwana  that  an  eternal  rest  from  all  possible  chao^ 
is  to  be  found.  By  the  brief  duration  of  his  existence,  and  the  mnlti- 
form  trials  and  sufferings  which  fall  to  his  lot,  man  is  admonished  to 
strive  after  that  higher  end.  But  the  gods,  through  de&nlt  of  such 
admonition,  are  easily  drawn  away  from  that  highest  end,  and  be- 
come so  fettered  to  their  individual  existence  (which  also  is  one  of  the 
changeable  forms  of  the  spirit)  as  to  forget  to  aspire  to  anything  be^rood 
it.  To  man,  in  this  world  of  trials  and  conflicts,  various  means  are  given 
of  rendering  himself— by  a  series  of  meritorious  works,  actions  con* 
ditioning  destiny — worthy  of  the  Nirwana ;  but  to  the  gods  these  oppor- 
tunities are  wanting.  See  Schmidt's  Essays,  above  cit^,  VoL  11.  p.  37. 
1834. 

f  Operse  pretium  est,  advertere,  quia  prima  anima,  quse  a  Deo  lumiDi^ 
manavit,  accepit  fiibricam  istam  corporis,  ut  eam  frseno  suo  regeret 
Mani's  words,  in  his  letter  to  the  virgin  Menoch,  in  August  opus  impe^' 
feet  c.  Julian,  lib.  111.  s.  186,  T.  X.  opp.  ed.  Benedictin.  P.  U.  <• 
1122,  Paris,  1690. 

I  Quasi  de  primse  facta  flore  substantise  (namely,  lucis  Dmoi),  st^ 
Man\j  in  his  letter  to  a  certain  Patricias.     L.  c. 

§  Baur  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  two  souls  ia 
man  (which  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  the  words  of  Mani  himself  to 
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dement,  akin  to  the  realm  of  darkness,  supplied  a  channel  for 
the  introduction  of  its  influences.  The  powers  of  darkness 
BOW  perceive  that  the  light-nature,  by  concentrating  itself 
in  man,  has  become  more  powerful.  They  therefore  again 
resort  to  the  same  artifices  by  which  at  first  they  sought 
to  detain  within  their  rule  the  element  of  light  which  had 
fitQen  into  it,  in  order  to  keep  under  their  ban  this  spirit  con- 
centrated in  the  human  nature,  which  threatened  to  free  itself 
ftom  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to  mount  upward  to  its  original 
■Mirce.  They  must  therefore  seek  to  attach  him,  by  every 
possible  enticement,  to  the  lower  world.  They  invited  man, 
IS  it  is  symbolically  expressed,  to  partake  of  all  the  fruits  of 
the  trees  of  Paradise.  Only  tliey  desired  to  hinder  him  from 
eating  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  that  is, 
they  wished  to  suppress  the  consciousness  of  all  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  his  true  nature,  and  of  all  that  is  in  contradiction 
Id  it.  They  wished  in  short  to  make  him  worldly.  But  .an 
angel  of  Ught,  or  Christ  himself  (the  Spirit  of  the  sun), 
counteracted  their  artifices.  This  was  the  truth  to  be  foimd 
in  the  account  of  Paradise  and  the  forbidden  fruit,  considered 
from  the  Manichean  point  of  view.  In  this  picture  of  that 
earliest  record  they  recop^ised  simply  the  influence  of  the  evil 
principle,  thus  reversing  the  several  parts,  and  asserting  that 
what  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  the  powers  of  darkness^ 
was  transferred  to  God,  while  what  belonged  to  the  Genius 
of  light  was  applied  to  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  Ahriman.* 

be  a  Manichean  doctrine)  does  not  belong  to  the  system.  It  may  be, 
perhaps,  that  the  expression  ''two  souls"  is  something  foreign  to 
Ifanicheism ;  since,  according  to  Mani's  doctrine,  soul,  spirit,  light,  god- 
Bke^  are  identical  notions.  But  the  thing  itself  (which  the  opponents  of 
Manicheism,  looking  at  it  fi*om  their  own  point  of  view,  may  have  desig- 
nated with  this  name), — the  hypothesis,  viz.,  of  such  a  motive  principle  in 
affinity  with  matter,  the  source  of  sinful  desires, — agrees  perfectly  with 
the  Manichean  system. 

♦  This  view  of  the  matter  we  must  ascribe  to  Mani,  if  what  is  cited  as 
spoken  from  the  Manichean  point  of  view  (in  the  preface  to  the  third  book 
of  Titus  of  Bostra  against  the  Manicheans,  towards  the  end)  may  be  taken 
to  contain  the  thoughts  of  Mani  himself.  At  least,  I  cannot  see  anything 
therein,  as  Baur  professes  to  do,  which  is  incongruous  with  the  other  ideas 
of  Mani ;  but  as  I  have  explained  it  (keeping  Baur's  objections  in  view), 
it  seems  to  me  to  agree  perfectly  well  with  Manias  general  character  of 
Blind  and  train  of  thought.  Still,  I  allow  it  does  not  form  a  necessary 
member  of  the  Manichean  system,   and  possibly  some   later  writer 
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When  the  powers  of  darkness  witnessed  the  consequent  defeat 
of  their  plots  against  the  spirit  of  light  which  had  been  concoi- 
trated  in  human  nature,  and  which  they  sought,  by  every 
possible  charm,  to  hold  captive  within  the  bonds  of  nature, 
they  made  trial  of  another  expedient.  Through  his  asso- 
ciate  Eve,  they  seduced  the  first  man  to  abandon  himself  to 
fleslily  appetites,  and  thereby  to  prove  faithless  to  his  light* 
essence,  and  make  himself  the  slave  of  nature.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  soul,  which  by  its  original  powers  might 
have  risen  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  became  divided  by  propa- 
gation, and  was  bound  once  more  to  a  material  body,  so  that 
the  powers  of  darkness  were  enabled  continually  to  repeat  that 
which  they  had  done  in  producing  the  first  man. 

Since  everything  depended  on  man's  learning  to  distinguish 
the  two  opposite  elements  of  his  nature,  and  since,  according 
to  the  Manichean  system,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  man's  origin, 
combined  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  which  can 
alone  furnish  information  on  this  point,  Mani  taught  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  a  right  understanding 
of  these   doctrines.     Accordingly,   in   his    "  epistle   of  the 
foundation,"  he  says,  "  Had  it  been  given  to  men  to  perceive 
clearly  how  it  stood  with  the  origin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  they 
would  not  have  been  subjected  to  a  transitory  existence  and  to 
death.'*     And  hence  he  writes  to  the  virgin  Henoch,*  "  May 
our  God  himself  enlighten  thy  soul,  and  reveal  to  thee  his 
justice,  that  thou  art  the  fruit  of  a  divine  stock.j     Even  thou 
art  become  Light,  since  thou  hast  known  what  thou  wert 
before,  from  what  race   of  souls   thou   art  sprung  —  which 
race,  intermixed  with  all  bodies,  is  connected  with  numberless 
forms ;  for  as  souls  are  begotten  of  souls,  so  the  structure 
of  the  body  is  composed  of  the   nature  of  body.     What  is 
bom  of  the  flesh,  then,  is  flesh,  and  what  is  born  of  the  spirit 
is  spirit.     But  know  that  the  spirit  is  the  soul  —  soul  from 

may  have  given  this  exposition  of  the  record  in  Genesis  from  a  Mani- 
chean point  of  view.  Moreover,  Augastin  favours  the  supposition  that 
this  was  the  Manichean  doctrine  (de  Genesi  contra  Manicheos,  lib.  II.  s. 
39) :  Sic  isti  crednnt,  quod  serpens  ille  Christus  fuerit,  et  Deum,  nescio 
quern,  gentis  tenebrarum,  illud  prseceptum  dedisse  confingunt,  tanquam 
invideret  hominibus  scientiam  boni  et  mali. 

♦  Augustin.  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  lib.  III.  s.  172, 
t  The  revelation  consists  precisely  in  this,  that  man  is  brought  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  light-nature. 
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aool,  fleah  finom  flesh."  *  He  appealed  to  the  practice  of 
infiuit  baptism — a  practice,  therefore,  which  by  this  time  must 
have  become  geoeral  in  the  Persian  church  —  as  a  proof  that 
Christians  fh^msdves  implied  by  their  practice  the  existence 
of  such  a  stain  in  human  nature.  "  I  ask  them,"  says  he,  in 
the  letter  above  cited,!  "  is  all  sin  actual  sin  ?  Why,  then, 
does  an  individual  receive  the  cleansing  by  water  before  he 
has  done  any  sinful  act ;  when  of  and  by  himself  he  has  con- 
tracted no  guilt  ?  But  if  he  has  done  no  wrong,  and  yet  must 
he  cleansed,  then  by  this  action  they  themselves  do  testify  to 
the  derivation  fimn  an  evil  stock.  Yes,  those  very  persons  do 
80  whose  fettuity  keq)s  them  from  understanding  what  they 
say  or  what  they  do." 

The  light-spirit  concentrated  in  Adam  is  the  primal  source 
from  which  sJl  human  souls  descend ;  through,  however,  its 
continual  division  and  mixture  with  matter,  the  spirit  has  lost 
much  of  the  original  power  which  it  had  when  it  gushed  fresh 
from  the  kingdom  of  light.  That  original  power  of  the  free 
light-nature  is  what  the  law,  in  order  to  its  old  fulfilment, 
presupposes.  "The  law  is  holy,"  said  Mani,  "but  it  is  a 
holy  law  for  the  holy  soul;  the  commandment  is  just  and 
good, — but  it  is  so  for  i\\QJust  and  good  soul.**  ^  In  another 
place,§  he  says,  "  If  we  do  good,  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  flesh, 
for  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  Galat.  v.  19 ;  or  if  we 
do  evil,  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  soul,  for  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit  is  peace,  joy.  And  the  apostle  to  the  Romans  exclaims, 
^  The  good  that  I  would,  that  do  I  not ;  but  the  evil  that  I 
would  not,  that  do  I.*  There  you  hear  the  voice  of  the 
struggling  soul,  defending  her  freedom  against  the  slavery  of 
lust ;  for  she  is  pained  that  sin,  that  is,  Satan,  should  work  in 
her  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  The  authority  of  the  law 
discovers  to  her  evil ;  by  the  authority  of  the  law  she  is  first 
brought  to  the  consciousness  of  evil — since  it  condemns  the 
works  of  lust,  which  the  flesh  admires  and  prizes  ;  for  all  the 
bitterness  which  is  felt  in  renouncing  lust  is  sweet  to  the  soul 

*  Accordiog  to  his  system  of  light-emanation,  Mani  could  make  no 
^stinction  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man, — between 
spirit  and  soul.  This  again  coincides  entirely  with  the  Buddhistic 
oioctrine. 

t  Augnstin.  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  lib.  III.  s.  187. 

t  L.C.  8.  186*  §  L.  cs.  177. 
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— it  is  that  by  which  she  is-  nurtured  and  attains  to  strengik  .] 
In  fine,  the  soul  of  that  man  who  abstains  frmn  all  the  ploip  „ 
sures  of  lust  is  wakefnl,  grows,  and  becomes  mature ;  but  bt  . 
the  gratifications  of  lust  the  soul  is  wont  to  be  enfeebled.**  ^  | 
Now,  to  procure  the  final  deliverance  of  the  kindred  soul  fiom  \ 
the  power  of  darkness,  to  quicken  it  anew,  to  give  it  the  cooh  "^ , 
plete  victory  over  the  evil  principle,  and  raise  it  upward  t» 
himself,  it  was  necessary  that  in  humanity  there  should  leved 
itself  the  same  Spirit  o^  the  Sun,  the  Mithra-Spirit,  whieh 
had  thus  far  conducted  the  whole  refining  process  of  nature^ 
and  of  the  spiritual  world, — both  of  which,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Mani's  system,  as  explained  above,  constituted 
one  whole.'!' 

But  there  can  be  no  communion  between  light  and  dark- 
ness.  ^^  The  light  shines  in  the  darkness,"  said  Mani,  (explain- 
ing in  accordance  with  his  own  views  the  words  of  St.  John,) 
'^  but  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not.  The  Son  of  primeval 
light,  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  any 
union  with  a  material  body ;  he  only  clothed  himself  in  a 
seeming  sensible  form,  in  order  that  he  might  be  perceived  by 
sensual  men."  "  The  Supreme  Light,"  .he  says,  in  another 
fragment, f  "when  it  placed  itself  on  a  level  with  its  own, 
also  assumed  a  body  among  material  bodies,  although  itself  is 
all,  and  but  one  nature."  In  defence  of  his  Docetism  he  cited 
the  fact  (explained  after  his  own  arbitrary  manner)  that,  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  the  Jews  would  have  stoned  him,  Christ, 
passed  through  the  multitude :  also,  that  at  his  transfiguration 
Christ  appeared  to  the  disciples  in  his  true  form  of  light.§  Jesus 
did  not  assiune  the  title  of  Christ,  or  Messiah,  except  by  a  cata* 
chresis,  and  in  accommodation  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews.  11    The 


*  Augustin.  opus  imperfect  c.  Julian,  lib.  III.  s.  1 77. 

t  ConcerniDg  the  incarnations  of  the  sun  in  the  old  oriental  systems 
of  religion,  see  Creutzer's  Symbolik,  last  ed.  Vol.  II.  pp.  53, 207.  It  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Manichean  system  that  the  Mani- 
cheans,  cited  in  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  (c.  24),  said,  Christ  as  the  vevs 
is  ru  evTu  ^oivra.    So  too,  in  tne  Acta  Thomae,  p.  10:   Kv^tu  o  V* 

trovj   xou  ^M  Ttis  ^eivTup  ivt^yiiers  (petnaavfitvog. 

X  In  the  letter  to  a  certain  Adas  or  Addas.  Fabricii  Biblioth.  grsec. 
ed.  nov.     Vol.  VII.  f.  316. 

§  See  the  fragments  from  Mani's  letters.     L.  c. 

jl  *H  Teu  Xptfrev  9r^6irrtyo^tK  ovofJM  \ffrt  xarctx^rjo'rixev,     L,  C. 
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arinoe  of  darimesB  sought  to  bring  about  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  not  being  aware  that  he  was  superior  to  all  suffering ; 
the  cmcifixion  was,  of  course,  a  mere  semblance.  This  seeming 
transaction  symboliied  the  crucifixion  of  the  soul,  sunk  in  matter^ 
which  the  ^irit  of  the  Sun  designed  to  raise  to  itself.  As 
the  crucifizion  of  that  soul  which  was  dispersed  through  all 
Butter  contributed  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Atrkness,  so,  but  in  a  fiur  higher  degree,  was  this  the  effect  of  the 
memmg  crucifizion  of  the  Supreme  SouL  Accordingly,  Mani 
end,  '^  The  adversary,  who  hoped  to  crucify  the  Saviour,  the 
Either  of  the  righteous,  was  crucified  himself.  What  seemed 
to  be  done  in  this  case  is  one  thing ;  what  was  really  done, 
another."*  The  Manichean  theory,  which  represented  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  mere  symbol,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an 
apocryphal  aeeomU  of  ike  travels  of  the  apostles,^  To  St. 
John,  afflicted  at  the  sufiering  of  his  Master,  Christ  appears  and 
tells  him  that  all  had  been  done  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  lower 
populace  X  in  Jerusalon.  The  human  person  of  Christ  now 
mnishes,  and  instead  of  it  appears  a  cross  of  pure  light,  sur- 
rounded by  a  countless  multitude  of  other  forms,  still  repre- 
senting, however,  but  one  shape  and  one  image  (a  s}'mbol  of 
the  various  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  soul).  A 
divine  voice,  fuU  of  sweetness,  issues  from  the  cross,  saying  to 
him,  "  The  cross  of  light  is,  for  your  sakes,  sometimes  called 
the  Word,  sometimes  Christ ;  sometimes  the  Door,  sometimes 
the  Way ;  sometimes  the  Bread,  sometimes  the  Sun ;  some- 
times the  Besurrection,  sometimes  Jesus ;  sometimes  the  Father, 
sometimes  the  Spirit ;  sometimes  the  Life,  sometimes  the  Truth ; 
sometimes  Faith,  and  sometimes  Grace." 

Siding  with  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  Dualism  among  the 
Persians,  Mani  held  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  whole  mun- 
dane development  to  be,  not  a  reconciliation  of  the  good  and 
the  evil  principles — a  supposition  which  would  have  been  in- 

*  From  the  epistola  fimdameiili,  Euod.  de  fide,  c.  28 :  T^y  Uvafuv  r^y 
dt/ay  Ufi^fjboff^ai,  m^Teiv^Sff^at  r^  uXi^,  Alex.  Lycopolit.  c.  4 :  Christus 
in  omni  mundo  et  omni  anima  cru'cifixus.  Secundin.  ep.  ad  Augustin. 
The  words  of  the  Manichean  Faustos,  Augustin.  c.  Faustum,  lib.  32 : 
Crucis  ejus  myslica  fixio,  qua  nostras  animas  passionis  monstrantur 
volnera. 

t  Ut^i^i  d.To^voKMv,  Concil.  Nic.  II.  Actio  V.  ed.  Mansi.  T.  XIII.  f. 
167. 

X  TS  xeirv  o%Xy. 
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consistent  with  his  theory — but  (in  accordance  with  his  Buddh- 
istic doctrine)  a  total  separation  of  the  light  from  the  darfcnesBi 
and  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  utter  impotence.  Matter, 
after  having  been  deprived  of  all  its  fordgn  light  and  life,  was 
by  fire  to  be  converted  into  an  inert  mass.*  All  souls  wero 
able,  by  their  luminous  nature,  to  participate  in  the  redemp- 
tion ;  but  if  they  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
6ervice  of  sin  or  darkness,  they  would,  in  punlshmait,  be 
banished,  at  the  general  separation  of  the  two  kingdcHns,  to  the 
dead  mass  of  matter,  and  stationed  there  as  sentineb  over  it. 
On  this  point  Mani,  in  his  epistola  frmdamenti,  thus  expressed 
himself:  ^'  The  souls  that  have  allowed  themselves  by  the  love  of 
the  world  to  be  seduced  from  their  original  nature  of  light,  and 
have  become  enemies  to  the  holy  light, — all  who,  openly  arming 
themselves  to  destroy  the  holy  elements,  and  having  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  fiery  spirit,  have,  by  their  deadly  persecutioa 
of  the  holy  church,t  and  of  the  elect  who  are  found  tharein,;^ 
oppressed  the  observers  of  the  heavenly  conunandments, — all 
such  will  be  precluded  from  the  blessedness  and  glory  of  the 
holy  earth.  And  since  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  over- 
come by  evil,  they  shall  for  ever  abide  with  this  race  of  evil ;  so 
that  the  peaceful  earth  and  the  realms  of  immortality  shall  be 
shut  against  them.  This  shall  happen  to  them  because  they 
have  so  devoted  themselves  to  evil  works  as  to  become  alien- 
ated from  the  life  and  freedom  of  the  holy  light.  They  will 
not  be  able,  then,  to  find  admittance  into  that  kingdom  of 
peace,  but  shall  be  chained  to  that  frightful  mass  (of  matter 
or  darkness  left  to  itself)  over  which  a  watch  is  also  necessary. 
These  souls,  therefore,  shall  continue  to  cleave  to  the  things 
they  have  loved,  since  they  did  not  separate  themselves  from 
them  when  the  opportunity  arose."  §  It  is  clear  that,  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  last  things,  Mani  did  not  agree  either  with 
Buddhism  or  with  the  Zoroastrian  or  the  Christian  system,  but, 
by  the  fusion  of  the  three,  formed  a  peculiar  theory  of  his  own. 
With  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Manieheans  on  the  sources 

*  Tit.  Bostr.  I,  c.  30.    Alex.  Lycopolit.  c.  5. 

t  That  is,  the  Manichean  sect. 

X  Persecution  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  Manieheans,  the  Electi,  was  a 
crime  of  peculiar  die,  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  orientul  ideas  of 
the  priests. 

§  De  fide,  c.  4. 
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iffreligwus  knowledge^  they  considered  the  revelations  of  the 
Eunaclete,  or  Mani,  as  the  highest  and  only  infidlible  au- 
thority, wher^yy  everything  else  was  to  be  judged.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  that  Mani's  doctrine  embraced  all 
absolute  truths  which  enlighten  the  reason  ; — whatever  did  not 
aooord  with  them  was  contrary  to  reason,  wherever  it  might 
be  Ibond.  They  received,  it  is  true,  in  part,  the  scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament ;  but,  to  judge  them  by  that  supreme  prin- 
ciple, in  their  doctrinal  and  practical  exposition  they  indulged 
in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism.*  Partly  they  asserted  that 
the  original  records  of  the  religion  had  been  falsified  by  va- 
rious interpolations  of  the  prince  of  darkness  (the  tares  among 
the  wheat)  ;  f  partly  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  had  accom- 
modated themselves  to  existing  Jewish  opinions,  with  a  view 
giadoally  to  prepare  men  for  the  reception  of  pure  truth ;  partly, 
that  the  apostles  themselves,  when  they  first  came  forward  as 
teachers,  were  still  entangled  in  many  errors  of  Judaism. 
Hfflice  they  concluded  that  it  was  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Earaclete  that  men  were  first  enabled  to  distinguish  the  true 
fiom  the  fidse  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Manichean  Faus- 
tus  lays  down  the  principles  of  Manicheism  on  this  point  as 
follows :  f  "  Of  the  New  Testament  we  receive  only  what  is 
said  to  the  honour  of  the  Son  of  glory,  either  by  Himself  or 
by  His  apostles ;  and  by  the  latter  only  after  they  had  become 
perfect  and  believers.  As  for  the  rest,  whatever  was  said  by 
the  s^postles,  either  in  their  simplicity  and  ignorance,  while 
they  were  yet  inexperienced  in  the  truth,  or,  with  malicious 
design,  inserted  by  the  enemy  among  the  truth,  or  incautiously 
asserted  by  authors  §  and  transmitted  to  posterity, — of  all  this  we 
desire  to  know  nothing.  I  mean  all  such  as  this — that  he  was 
shameAiUy  bom  of  a  woman ;  that  he  was  circumcised  as  a  Jew ; 
that  he  ofiered  sacrifices  like  a  heathen  ;  that  he  was  meanly 
baptized,  led  into  the  wilderness,  and  miserably  tempted." 
These  same  Manicheans,  who  slavishly  submitted  their  reason 
to  all  the  assertions  of  Mani,  as  to  so  many  divine  revelations, 

*  Tliis  was  said  of  them  already  by  Titus  of  Bostra,  in  the  beginnbg 
of  his  third  book. 

t  See,  above,  the  similar  principles  of  the  Clementines  respecting  the 
Old  Testament. 

X  Apad  Aogostin.  lib.  XXXII. 

§  Namely,  Uie  authors  of  the  gospels  who  were  not  apostles. 
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were  zealous  for  the  rights  of  reason,  and  set  themselveB  up  as 
being  alone  rational^  asserting  that  liiey  only  knew  how  to  dis- 
cern in  the  New  Testament  what  was  consistent  with,  and  idiat 
was  repugnant  to,  reason.  The  Manichean  Fanstus  says  to 
him  who  without  inquiry  believes  whatever  is  coiriained  in  the 
I^ew  Testament,  <^  Thou  who  blindly  bdievest  everythimg^ 
who  hardshest  from  humanity  reamm^  that  gift  of  nature^ 
who  makest  it  a  matter  of  conseienee  to  decline  judging 
between  the  true  and  the  faUe ;  thou  that  art  as  afraid  if 
separating  the  good  from  its  opposite  as  children  are  of  a 
ghost!''* 

The  Manichean  sect  had  a  constitution  of  their  own,  suited 
to  the  distinction  of  esoterical  and  exoterical  which  prevails 
in  the  old  religions  of  Asia ; — ^the  twofold  mode  of  repre* 
sentation  already  described  being  based,  in  truth,  on  sudi 
a  distinction  within  the  sect  itself.  Mani,  as  must  be  evident 
fiom  our  previous  remarks,  difiered  altogether  fixnn  most 
of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  sects.  The  latter  did  not  wish 
to  alter  anything  in  the  existing  Christian  dmrch;  they 
desired  only  to  add  to  the  confession  of  £uth  for  the  yjwxucoi 
a  secret  doctrine  for  the  wvevfiaTiKoL  Mani,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  God,  a  reformer  of  the 
whole  church,  invested  with  divine  authority.  He  sought  to 
give  a  new  shape  to  the  whole  church,  which  in  his  view  had  in 
every  part  d^enerated  f  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  inter- 
mixture of  Judaism  with  Christianity.  There  was  to  be  but  one 
true  Christian  church,  and  this  was  to  be  modelled  after  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  Mani.  Within  this  church  there 
were  two  distinct  grades.  The  great  body,  consisting  of  the 
exoterics,  were  to  constitute  the  Auditors.  To  them  the 
writings  of  Mani  might  indeed  he  read,  and  his  doctrines  pre- 
sented in  their  symbolical  and  mythical  form  ;  but  they  were 
to  receive  no  explanaticm  of  their  inner  meaning.  The  pitch  of 
expectation  may  easily  be  imagined  to  which  these  Auditors 
were  likely  to  be  raised  by  hearing  such  enigmatical,  mysteri- 
ously sounding  things,  and  hoped,  as  usually  happens,  to  find 
lofty  wisdom  in  what  was  so  obscure  and  unintelligible.     The 

*  Augustin.  c.  Faust,  lib.  XVIII.,  also  lib.  XI. 
t  Hence  he  called  other  Christians,  not  Christians,  but  Gralileans. 
Fabric.  Bibl.  grjec.  vol.  VII.  f.  316. 
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Eaoterics  were  the  Elect  or  Perfect,* — the  sacerdotal  caste,  the 
"Prfthininn  of  the  Manicheans.'l'  According  to  the  Manichean 
doctrine,  they  held  a  very  important  place  in  the  great  re- 
fining proceoi ;  thej  fimned  the  link  of  transition  between  the 
earthly  world,  the  circle  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  king- 
dom of  light  (between  the  world  of  Sansara  and  the  Nirwana)  ; 
— they  weie  those  who  had  yet  to  pass  through  the  last  stadiiun 
of  the  purification  of  the  spirit  in  redeeming  itself  from  the 
bondage  of  nature.  To  this  position  their  mode  of  life  must 
answer ;  it  must  be  an  utter  estrangement  from  the  world,  in 
the  Buddhist  sense,  which  was  applied  to  Christian  asceticism. 
They  were  to  possess  no  worldly  property,  but  were  bound  to 
lead  in  celibacy  a  strictly  ascetic  and  contemplative  life,  ab- 
staining from  all  strong  drinks  and  from  all  animal  food. 
They  were  to  maintain  a  holy  innocence  that  injured  no  living 
thing,  and  a  religious  reverence  for  the  divine  life  which  was 
difiiised  through  all  nature ;  they  were,  therefore,  to  refrain, 
not  only  from  destroying  or  harming  any  animal,  but  even 
from  pulling  up  a  herb,  or  plucking  a  fruit  or  a  flower.  The 
whole  round  of  their  austere  life  was  marked  by  three  parti- 
culars, the  signaculum  oris,  the  signaculum  manuum,  and  the 
signaculum  sinus4  The  Auditors  were  to  see  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  to  reverence  them  as  beings  of  a  superior  order. 
They  were  to  look  upon  them  as  their  mediators  with 
the  kingdom  of  light.  By  the  proofs  of  their  love  to  the 
Elect  the  Auditors  were  to  gain  fellowship  with  perfec- 
tion; and  the  defects  adhering  to  them  in  consequence  of 
their  less  rigid  life  would  be  made  up  thereby ; — and  among 
these  defects  were  the  neglecting  to  spare  the  life  of  animals 
or  vegetables,  and  the  eating  of  flesh.  All  this,  however,  was 
to  be  repaired  by  their  sharing  their  own  means  of  subsistence 
with  the  Elect.  §     The  importance  attached  by  Buddhism  to 

*  Ti^nov,  according  to  Theodoretus, — a  term  which  recurs  once  more 
among  the  Gnostic  Manichean  sects  of  the  middle  age. 

t  FaustnSi  quoted  by  Augnstin,  calls  them  the  sacerdotale  genus. 

X  See,  e.  g.,  Augustinus  de  moribus  Manichseorum,  c.  10  et  seq.  The 
word  signaculum  seems  to  me  to  denote  here,  not  a  sign,  but  a  seal,  a 
means  of  safe  keeping,  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  v^^dyts,  applied,  for 
instance,  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

§  To  this  Ephreem  Syrus  refers  when  he  accuses  the  Manicheans  of 
bestowing  absolution  in  return  for  the  bread  given  to  them.    See  the 
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the  offices  of  love  which  the  pious  might  shofw  to  the 
Buddbas  during  their  manifestations  in  a  human  shape'  was 
transferred  by  the  Manicheans  to  the  kind  offices  shown  by  the 
Auditors  to  the  Elect.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Buddhistie 
doctrine,  by  repeated  kind  offices  of  this  sort,  shown  in  the ' 
different  modes  of  human  existence  which  he  had  passed 
through  in  the  metempsychosis,  any  one  might  gradually  ac- 
cumulate such  a  store  of  good  works  as  to  rise  at  length  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Buddha.  * 

From  this  sacerdotal  class  were  chosen  the  presidents  of  the 
whole  religious  society.  As  Mani  wished  to  be  r^;arded  as 
the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  he  therefore,  after  Christ's 
example,  chose  twelve  apostles.  This  r^^ulation  continued  as 
long  as  the  sect ;  and  twelve  persons,  with  the  title  of 
Magistri,  had  the  government  of  the  whole  sect.  At  the 
head  of  these  was  placed  a  thirteenth,  who,  as  the  head  of  the 
sect,  represented  Mani.  Subordinate  to  these,  there  were 
seventy-two  bishops,  answering  to  the  seventy-twa(the  seventy) 
disciples  of  Jesus  ;f  and  under  these  last  were  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  lastly  travelling  missionaries.:^ 

As  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  sacrameiUs  among  the 
Manicheans,  this  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
This  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  natural  fact  that  no  trust- 
worthy account  existed  of  what  was  administered  only  to  the 
secret  assemblies  of  the  Elect;  for  as  the  Auditors  answered 
to  the  catechumens  in  the  dominant  church,  and  the  Elect  to 
the  Fideles,  it  is  plain  that  the  sacraments  would  be  adminis- 
tered among  none  but  the  Elect.  The  argument  already 
noticed,  which  Mani  drew  from  the  existing  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  has  led — though  wrongly,  as  Mosheim  has  shown — 
to  the  inference  that  the  baptism  of  in£ints  was  practised 
among  the  Manicheans;  but  in  this  place  Mani  is  simply 
refuting  his  opponents  by  appealing  to  their  own  practice  as 
proof  of  a  principle  which  it  necessarily  presupposed ;  without 

extracts  published  by  A.  F.  W.  von  Wegner,  in  his  work  de  Manichseo- 
rum  indulgentiis,  Lips.  1827,  p.  69  et  seq. 

*  Comp.  Schmidt's  Dissertation  on  the  thousand  Buddhas,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  VI.  series,  T.  II.  A.  D.  1834, 
p.  88,  &c. 

t  According  to  the  well-known  various  reading. 

X  Angustin.  de  hseres.  c.  32. 
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Uowever  expreanng  any  approbation  of  the  practice  itself. 
And  it  may  also  be  questioned  whether  Mani  would  not  object 
to  this  symbol  as  a  Jewish  rite  derived  from  John  the  Baptist.* 
Pteriiaps  at  first  no  other  form  of  initiation  prevailed  amon^ 
the  Manicheans  than  the  one  which  we  afterwards  meet  witli 
in  the  middle  ages  among  the  kindred  sect  of  tlie  Cathari. 
As  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper — it  was  easy  to 
give  it  an  explanation  which  should  accord  with  the  principles 
of  their  mystical  philosophy  of  nature.f     Augustin,  while  he 
was  a  Manichean  Auditor,  had  learned  tliat  the  JEiect  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  supper ;  but  of  the  way  he  knew  nothing.  :^ 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  Elect  drank  no  wine ;  whether 
they  used  water,  like  the  Encratites  (the  so-called  v3po7rapa- 
crdrac),  or  how  else  they  managed  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
For  the  sake  of  mutual  recognition,  the  Manicheans  were 

*  From  the  words  of  the  Manichean  Felix,  lib.  I.  c.  19,  ut  quid  bap- 
Hzati  SHnuuf  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Manicheans  looked  upon 
baptism  as  a  necessary  ceremony  of  initiation.  For  in  this  case  too  the 
ManiPluiMi  is  employing  the  ar^mentum  ad  hominem ;  and  very  pos- 
liMy  be  may  have  received  baptism  before  he  joined  the  Manichean  sect. 
Xor  again,  fh>m  the  passage  in  the  commoniiorium,  quomodu  sit  agendum 
am  McmxcIubU  (found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Benedic- 
tine edidon  of  Augustine),  where  a  distinction  is  made  between  those 
Manicheans  who,  joined  to  the  Catholic  church,  were  received  among 
the  catechumens,  and  those  who,  having  been  already  baptized,  were 
received  amoag  the  Pcenitentes,  can  it  certainly  be  inferred  that  baptism 
was  a  customary  rite  among  the  Manicheans.  And  still  less  from  the 
&ct  that  a  distinction  of  the  same  kiud  is  made  between  the  baptized  and 
the  unbaptized  among  the  Elect  themselves  upon  their  joining  the  Catho- 
lic (^urch,  can  it  be  argued  that  baptism  was  received  by  such  of  the 
Elect  as  chose  it  of  their  own  free  will.  For  here  too  the  reference  may 
have  been  to  such  persons  as,  before  they  joined  the  Manicheans,  had 
been  baptized  in  the  Catholic  church.  Neither  does  it  in  any  wise  follow, 
from  the  passage  in  Augustin,  de  moribus  ecclesisc,  c.  35  (where  he 
represents  the  Manicheans  as  objecting  to  the  Catholic  Christians  that 
the  fideles  et  jam  baptizati  lived  in  the  state  of  marriage,  and  in  the 
£imily  relation,  possessing  and  managing  worldly  property),  that  there 
▼ere  among  the  Elect  a  certain  class  of  persons  voluntarily  baptized, 
who  were  alone  bound  by  an  inviolable  vow  to  a  strictly  ascetic  life ; 
for  the  fideles  and  baptizati — both  terms  being  exactly  synonymous — 
answer  generally  to  the  Electi  among  the  Manicheans.  Mosheim's  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  between  baptized  and  unbaptized  Electi,  which  in 
itself  is  not  a  very  natural  one,  appears  to  be  altogether  arbitrary. 

t  In  accordance  with  the  idea  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  represented 
the  Sou  of  man  crucified  in  nature.    See  above. 

X  Augustin.  contra  Fortunatum,  Lib.  I.  Appendix. 

vol*.  JI.  o 
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accustomed,  whenever  they  met,  to  give  each  other  the  right 
hand,  in  token  of  their  common  deliverance  from  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  by  the  right  hand  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  of  the 
Sun — since  what  happened  to  their  heavenly  father,  the  ori- 
ginal man,  had  in  their  case  been  repeated  ;  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  he  was  rescued 
by  the  right  hand  of  the  living  spirit.* 

With  regard  to  their  festivals :  the  Manicheans  celebrated 
the  Sunday  of  every  week,  not  on  account  of  its  reference  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  for  that  would  have  been  inconsis- 
tent with  their  Docetism,  but  as  the  day  consecrated  to  the 
Sun,  which  was  in  fact  their  Christ.f  On  it  they  fasted, 
— contrary  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  church.  The 
Christmas  festival  was,  of  course,  equally  out  of  harmony 
with  Manichean  Docetism.  If  occasionally,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Augustin,  they  conformed  to  the  practice 
of  the  general  church  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter^ 
we  may  suppose  that  it  was  but  coldly  observed  by  them^ 
for  they  could  not  be  affected  by  those  feeliugs  which  ren- 
dered the  day  so  sacred  to  other  Christians.  Far  greater, 
however,  was  the  respect  which  they  paid  to  the  festival  of 
the  martyrdom  of  their  master,  Mani,  which  fell  in  the  month 
of  March.  It  was  called  /3^/ia,  (suggestus,  cathedra,)  the 
feast  of  the  pulpit, — the  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  divinely 
enlightened  teacher.  On  this  occasion  a  gorgeous  and  orna- 
mented pulpit,  ascended  by  five  steps  (symbolizing  perhaps 
the  five  elements)  and  decorated  with  costly  drapery,  was 
usually  set  up  in  their  places  of  assembling.  To  this  all  the 
Manicheans  paid  obeisance,  after  the  custom  of  the  East,  by 
prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground. J 

As  concerns  the  moral  character  of  the  Manichean  sect, 
we  possess  too  scanty  information  as  to  its  early  followers 
(and  in  the  history  of  a  sect  its  different  periods  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  in  this  respect)  to  be  able  to  pass  any 
precise  judgment.  All  that  seems  clear  is,  that  Mani  aimed 
at  a  strict  system  of  morals ;  but  without  doubt  the  mystical 
language  of  the  sect,  which  occasionally  verges  on  immodesty, 

♦  Dispatat.  Archelai.  c.  7. 

t  Besides  many  other  places,  comp.  Angnstin.  c.  Fanstum,  lib.  XVIII. 
c,  5 :  Vo8  in  die,  quern  dicunt  solis,  solem  colitis. 
$  Augasdn.  contra  ep.  fondanicTitv,  c.  ft*,  cFaastum,  lib.  XVIII.  c.  5, 
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hid  a  tendency,  in  the  case  of  the  uneducated,  to  lead  to  a 
feosual  fiinaticum  dan^iferoiis  to  morality. 

No  sooner  had  the  iianicheans  begun  to  gain  ground  in  the 
Boman  empire  than  a  violent  persecution  broke  out  against 
ttem.  As  a  sect  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Persian  empire, 
then  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  some  sense  allied  to  the 
Fbr^ic  religion,  they  were  an  object  of  peculiar  iiatred  tu  the 
Boumn  govemmait.  The  Emperor  Dioclesian,  a.d.  296, 
imed  a  law  against  them  (already  quoted  in  the  first  section 
tf  this  history)  condemning  its  leaders  to  the  stake,  and 
pniahingr  its  adherents,  if  they  belonged  to  the  common 
«der,  with  decapitation  and  the  confi^ation  of  their  pro- 
|erty.» 

*  The  edict,  in  iti  stjle  both  of  thought  and  language,  contains  every 
htenal  nwrk  of  aothenticity.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  by 
vhom  and  for  what  parpose  such  an  edict,  in  this  particular  form,  could 
kave  been  Ibrged.  A  Christian,  had  he  wished  to  fabricate  an  edict  of 
this  sort,  with  a  view  to  excite  succeeding  emperors  to  persecute  the 
HaaicheaDS,  certainly  would  not  have  chosen  Dioclesian ;  and  still  less 
would  he  hiaTe  pat  such  language  into  his  mouth.  Though  the  later 
Christians  had  much  that  was  analogous  to  the  old  heathen  n-ay  of 
tJiinVtng  about  a  dominant  religion  handed  down  from  the  Fathers, 
yet  a  Christian  would  never  have  expressed  himself  after  this  peculiar 
ftshioo. 

What  is  there  to  fbrbid  us  supposing  that  the  Manicheans  had  even 

thus  early  extended  themselves  to  proconsular  Africa,  especially  since 

the  GaosKet  had  already  paved  the  way  for  them,  and  as  it  is  certain  that 

Manicheans  were  at  an  early  date  to  be  found  in  these  countries,  and  the 

chnmology  of  the  early  history  of  this  sect  is  so  uncertain  ?    Though  the 

hLwrons,  "si  qui  saneetiam  honorati  aut  cujuslibet  dignitatis  vel  majoris 

personsB  ad  hano  sectam   se   transtulerunt,"   it  does  not   necessarily 

follow  from  this  that  the  emperor  had  certain  information  of  the  spread 

of  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  among  persons  of  the  highest  rank ;  and  in 

the  next  place,  considering  the  prevalent  rage  at  that  time  among  people 

of  rank  (a  clas  ever  prone  to  seize  on  anything  which  would  distinguish 

their  religion  from  that  of  other  people)  for  tiieurgical  speculations,  and 

ibr  fuller  insight  into  the  world  of  spirits,  it  would  be  nothing  singular 

if  a  mysterious  scheme  of  faith  with  high  pretensions  like  this  should 

Beet  with  a  welcome  reception  among  them.    The  argumeutum  e  silen- 

tio  is,  moreover,  very  unsafe  in  historical  criticism,  unless  supported 

by  other  considerations ;  and  the  assertion  that  the  older  fathers  make 

DO  mention  of  u  law  by  Dioclesian,  directed  particularly  against  the 

Manicheans,  may  be  verv  easilv  accounttd  for.    But,  in  fact,  this  law 

is  referred  to  by  the  Hilary  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  St.  Paul's 

tjMeB,  in  ep.  II.  Timoth.  III.  7. 

02 
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III.  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic.  Churchy  as  it  proceeded  to  form 

itself  in  opposition  to  the  Sects.  . 

A. —  Chnetical  Development  of  the  Church  Theology  in  general.  Charctcter  oj 
the  several  individual  tendencies  of  the  religious  and  dogmatic  spit^,  which 
exercised  special  influences  on  it. 

Having  hitherto  considered  the  different  tendencies  of  the 
heretical  element  which  grew  up  out  of  the  reaction  of  ante- 
Christian  principles,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  the 
development  of  the  church  theology  in  general,  and  in  its 
several  particular  modifications,  was  affected  by  this  opposition. 
If  by  the  various  heresies  the  unitv  of  Christianity  was  split 
up  into  many  opposite  and  mutually  exclusive  theories,  the 
theology  of  the  church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  in  it  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  asserted  itself  much  more  powerfully,  so  as 
to  repress  all  extreme  oppositions  of  doctrine.  But  even 
here,  owing  to  the  strong  propensity  in  man's  nature  to 
narrow  and  exclusive  views,  the  higher,  comprehending  unity 
necessarily  resolved  itself  into  oppositions  of  a  subordinate 
kind — oppositions  which,  while  they  remained  rooted  in  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  might  approximate  to  the  position 
either  of  Judaism  or  of  Gnosticism.  The  less  call  there  was 
for  the  church,  once  raised  to  independence,  to  defend  its  prin- 
ciples in  conflict  with  Judaism,  while  it  had  rather  to  assert  them  i 
against  Gnosticism,  the  more  easy  would  it  become  for  a  l 
Jewish  element  imperceptibly  to  gain  possession  of  the  theo-  ■ 
logical  intellect,  and  that  too  without  being  communicated 
from  without,  but,  as  we  saw  while  tracing  the  history  of  the  I 
church  constitution  and  of  Christian  worship,  spontaneously  i 
springing  up  from  within.  Gnosticism,  again,  might  be 
resisted  in  two  different  ways — either  by  an  uncompromising 
hostility,  which  would  refuse  to  recognise  in  it  a  single  element 
of  truth,  and  consequently  would  itself  be  liable  to  fall  into 
jspme  opposite  extreme  of  error  ;  or  by  such  a  method  as  should 
leave  room  for  recognising  alongside  of  the  error  a  funda- 
mental truth, — a  true  spiritual  need,  which  was  seeking 
there  its  satisfaction,  whereas  it  was  to  be  found  in  Christianity 
alone.  And,  in  truth.  Gnosticism  could  be  effectually  van- 
quished by  no  method  but  one, — that  which  should  separate 
the  true  from  the  false,  and  should  satisfy  the  spiritual  need. 
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viiich,  from  being  unrecognised  and  unsatisfied,  liad  eitlier  ori- 
!;ioated  or  promoted  the  spread  of  Gnosticism.  Yet  even  in  tliis 
coarse  there  was  the  great  danger  lest,  in  the  very  effort  to 
f^piopriate  whatever  of  truth  there  was  in  Gnosticism,  some 
(^its  errors  might  also  be  unintentionally  included. 

The  two  main  tendencies  of  the  theological  intellect  here 
denoted  correspond  to  the  two  tendencies  which,  in  the 
Christian  process  of  transforming  the  world,  necessarily  go 
together,  but  of  which  either  one  or  the  other  is  ever  wont  to 
predominate — the  world-resisting  and  the  world-appropriating 
tmdency  of  tlie  Christian  mind.  The  undue  predominance  of 
either  has,  in  truth,  its  own  peculiar  dangers.  And  this  stands 
eoimected  witli  another  contrariety.  Christianity  is  based 
npon  a  supernatural  revelation ;  but  this  revelation  requires  to 
be  appropriated  and  understood  by  the  organ  of  a  reason 
rhich  submits  to  it,  since  it  is  not  destined  to  remain  a 
mere  extrinsic  fact  to  the  human  mind.  The  supernatural 
element  must  be  understood  in  its  organic  connection  with  the 
latural,  which  in  the  former  finds  its  own  fulfilment  and  com- 
)letion.  The  fact  of  redemption,  indeed,  has  for  its  verj-^  end 
ind  aim  tlie  removal  of  the  gulf  between  the  supernatural  and 
he  natural;  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  had  in  view  the 
lumanization  of  the  divine,  and  the  deification  of  the  human. 
lence  there  will  ever  exist  two  tendencies  of  the  theological 
oind,  evidently  corresponding  to  the  two  we  have  just  de- 
cribed,  of  which,  wliile  the  one  will  seek  to  understand  and 
^present  tlie  supernatural  element  of  Christianity  in  its  oppo- 
ition  to  the  natural,  the  other  will  endeavour  to  point  out  its 
ionnection  with  it.  The  one  will  seek  to  apprehend  the  super- 
latural  and  supra-rational  element  as  such;  the  other  will 
trive  to  apprehend  it  in  its  harmony  with  reason  and  nature 
—to  portray  to  the  mind  the  supernatural  and  supra- rational 
18  being  nevertheless  conformable  to  nature  and  to  reason. 
rhus  there  is  formed  a  predominance  of  the  supranaturalistic 
nr  of  the  rationalistic  element,  both  of  which,  however,  in 
L  sound  and  healthy  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  ougiit 
o  exist  in  due  measure  and  proportion.  And  so,  from  the 
nredominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements, 
ipposite  dangers  arise. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  while  Christian  science  must  have 
ts  root  in  faitb^  and  set  out  m  the  interest  of  faith,  and  while 
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faith,  which  ought:  to  receive  to  itself  and  to  animate  all 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  must  seek  to  create,  out 
of  itself,  a  scientific  intelligence,  one  or  the  other  of  ih^ae 
tendencies  will  be  formed  according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  the  corresponding  interest  predominates.  Accordingly 
we  must  now  consider  how  this  alternative  was  determined  by 
the  existing  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  national  life 
and  intellectual  culture  prevailing  in  the  period  which  we  are 
now  examining. 

The  first  thing  that  here  presents  itself  to  our  notice  is 
the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  great  nations  from 
which  the  civilization  of  those  times  proceed — the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans.  In  the  Greek  predominated  the  activity  of 
the  intellect — the  scientific,  speculative  element.  Greece  was, 
in  fiict,  the  birthplace  of  philosophy.  The  Roman  character, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  less  mobile,  more  solid  and  more  tena- 
cious of  old  usages,  and  more  devoted  to  the  practical.  Both 
these  forms  of  mental  character  must  also,  in  the  shaping  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  theology,  especially  manifest  them- 
selves in  different  circumstances,  operate  favourably  or  un- 
favourably on  the  process  of  their  development.  For  both 
these  peculiarities  of  character  correspond  to  the  main  tendea- 
cies  above  described;  and  the  most  beneficial  result  would 
have  followed  if  they  could  have  been  so  made  to  act  as 
mutually  to  balance  and  check  each  other.  Alexandria, — 
the  principal  seat  of  philosophical  culture,  where  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  which  of  all  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  religious 
element,  was  then  supreme — where,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  we 
saw  a  Jewish  philosophy  of  religion  spring  up — by  blending 
in  the  centuries  now  under  consideration  the  elements  of  Gre- 
cian civilization  with  Christianity,  gave  birth  to  a  tendency 
which  sought  to  make  the  new  matter  which  was  given  by 
revelation  harmonize  with  the  previous  development  of  reason. 
From  the  school  of  St.  John,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  other 
hand;  a  tendency  had  issued  which,  opposed  to  the  speculative 
caprice  of  the  Gnostics,  sought  to  preserve  faithfully  the 
^ndamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and,  by  holding  fast 
their  peculiarities,  to  secure  them  against  all  corruptions. 
And  this  tendency  it  was  which  Irenaeus  (who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  school  of  those  venerable  pres- 
byten  who  had  been  disciples  of  tVie  A^j^U^  ^.  John)  trans-^ 
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planted  to  the  West  This  Father  was  distinguished  for  the 
sobriety  of  his  practical  Christian  intellect.  He  evinced  a 
peculiarly  sound  and  discriminating  tact  by  readily  seizing  in 
every  doctrine  whatever  was  of  practical  moment,  and,  pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  God's 
works  and  of  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  persever- 
ingly  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  Gnostic  speculation.  He  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  the  church  of  Asia  Minor  and  that  of  Rome, 
and  represented  in  his  own  case  whatever  was  common  ^o  them 
both.  But  as  in  the  Roman  intellect  the  interest  for  the 
practical  left  no  room  for  the  scientific,  the  Western  church 
was  in  want  of  an  organ  whereby  its  prevalent  spirit  might 
gain  the  scientific  utterance  it  needed.  This  organ  was  sup- 
plied by  the  church  of  North  Africa,  which  sent  forth  a  man 
in  whom  the  elements  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  Carthaginian 
character  mutually  pervaded  each  other.  Such  was  Tertul- 
lian,  who,  wanting  the  chasteness  and  sobriety  of  mind  which 
distinguished  Ireneeus,  could  not,  though  an  opponent  of  spe- 
culation, resist  the  impulses  of  a  profound  speculative  intellect. 
To  a  thoroughly  practical  element  he  united  a  speculative 
one,  which,  destitute,  however,  of  a  regular  logical  form, 
long  continued  to  operate  in  the  Western  church,  through 
many  intermediate  writers,  until  it  iinally  impregnated  the 
mind  of  that  great  teacher  of  centuries,  August  in,  in  whom 
Tertullian  once  more  appears  under  a  brighter  and  more 
glorious  form.  A  great  impression  was  made  on  Tertullian's 
peculiar  temperament  by  the  remarkable  phenomenon  which 
sprang  up  in  the  very  midst  of  that  spiritual  tendency  we 
have  already  described  as  existing  in  Asia  Minor,  and  which 
we  may  designate  as  the  extreme  of  the  anti-Gnostic  position. 
We  mean  Montanism.  Not  only  does  it  form  an  essential 
element  of  his  mental  character,  but  also  it  was  by  him  that 
the  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  system  were  sys- 
tematically developed,  and  made  to  influence  the  history  of 
Western  theology.  To  tiib  important  phenomenon  therefore 
we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 

We  should  ill  understand  this  result  which  grew  out  of  the 
development  of  the  church  in  the  second  century,  if  we  were 
to  consider  as  the  principal  point  the  personal  character  of  the 
founder^  by  whom  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  it.  Montanus 
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was  hardly  a  man  of  sufficient  importance  to  dispose  us  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  any  new  and  grand  movement.  If, 
under  the  impulse  of  fanatical  excitement,  an  uneducated  in- 
dividual, in  whom  we  recognise  at  once  the  mental  character- 
istics of  the  Phrygian,  produced  ultimately  great  effects, 
these  without  question  outran  the  measure  of  his  capacity, 
A  Tertullian,  as  the  person  from  whom  this  intellectual  ten- 
dency received  its  systematic  shape,  will  assume  here  a  more 
important  place.  Not  that  any  new  spiritual  elements  were 
now  freshly  called  into  life ;  a  nucleus  at  most  was  furnished 
for  elements  existing  long  before,  and  a  point  of  attraction 
around  which  they  might  gather.  Tendencies  of  mind  which 
were  scattered  through  the  whole  church  here  converged 
towards  each  other.  Montanism  points  to  kindred  elements 
previously  existing  in  all  quarters.  Accordingly,  when  the 
impulse  was  once  given,  it  produced  a  great  and  general 
movement,  since  the  way  had  already  been  prepared  for  it  by 
the  course  of  the  internal  development  of  the  church  itseltl 
While,  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to  rate  very  highly  the 
importance  of  Montanus,  we  must  guard  against  the  error  of 
allowing  him  none  at  all.*  But  for  the  impulse  given  by 
Montanus,  this  whole  movement,  which  produced  such  a  stir 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  we  admit  cannot  be  explained 
from  his  influence  alone,  would  perhaps  never  have  arisen. 
We  must  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  cast  a  glance  at  the 
state  of  development  in  the  church  to  which  Montanism  at-> 
tached  itself,  and  at  the  general  mental  tendencies  which  had 
their  ground  in  and  were  represented  by  it ;  and  then  we  may, 
secondly,  proceed  to  examine  both  the  personal  character  of  the 
author,  and  also  what  must  be  ascribed  to  him  as  its  author. 

It  was  as  a  supernatural  power  that  Christianity  first  forced 
its  way  among  mankind,  and  as  such  it  first  presents  itself  to 
us  in  the  character  of  its  effects.  The  immediateness  of 
inspiration  was  more  strongly  marked  then  than  in  later 
times — by  the  gifts  of  supernatural  healing,  of  speaking 
with  tongues,  of  prophecy  ;  those  effects  which  suddenly  dis- 
played themselves  after  baptism.     Such  were  the  signs  of  the 

*  As  is  often  done  by  a  fantastical  sort  of  exaggeration,  when  per- 
sons whose  real  existence,  though  our  knowledge  of  them  is  extremely 
deficient,  is  suflSciently  accredited  by  history,  are  therefore  represented 
as  mythical  personifications  of  general  tendencies. 
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new  creation  of  which  human  nature  had  been  the  subject. 
But  this  opposition  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural 
was  not  always  to  last ;  it  was  to  be  done  away  by  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  Christianity.  To  bring  about  the 
harmonious  union  of  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  was  its 
ultimate  aim ;  just  as  the  final  removal  of  tliis  discord,  which 
had  its  ground  in  sin,  was  to  be  among  the  more  remote 
consequences  of  redemption.  The  new,  divine  power,  which 
in  its  outward  manifestations  had  originally  shown  itself  as 
an  immediate  agent,  was  to  enter  the  sphere  of  human 
instrumentality,  and  gradually  to  appropriate  to  itself  those 
natural  organs  and  means  which,  on  its  first  appearance,  were 
not  as  yet  suited  to  it.  The  Apostle  St.  Paul  had  indeed 
pointed  to  such  an  aim,  both  when  he  admonished  Chris- 
tians to  estimate  the  charismata,  not  by  the  extraordinary 
and  supernatural  appearances  which  so  prominently  marked 
their  effects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
natural  therein  was  permeated  by  the  supernatural,  and  accord- 
ing as  the  form  in  which  the  supernatural  worked  was  one 
that  grew  out  of  the  natural  course  of  development ;  and 
when  he  distinguished  the  charismata  of  Gnosis  and  of  Didas- 
calia  above  all  the  others,  as  those  which  were  most  required 
for  the  edification  of  the  church .  Accordingly — as  we  remarked 
iti  our  first  section — those  extraordinary  operations  of  that 
divine  power  which  was  to  be  the  dominant  element  in  the 
future  civilization  of  human  nature,  continually  diminished, 
in  proportion  as  the  existing,  natural  enlightenment  began  to 
turn  more  and  more  to  Christianity  and  to  be  attracted 
by  it.  Now,  on  the  boundary-line  between  these  two  periods 
of  development,  there  sprang  up  a  reaction,  which  opposed  the 
change  required  by  Christianity,  and  sought  to  maintain,  as 
perfect  and  abiding,  the  form  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
working  of  Christianity.  That  which  opposed  itself  to  the 
healthy  and  natural  course  of  development  must  necessarily  be 
a  morbid  action.  The  enthusiasm  which  surrendered  itself  to 
such  a  tendency  must  inevitably  degenerate  into  fanaticism. 

Since  Montanism  opposed  itself  to  that  union  and  concilia- 
tion of  the  supernatural  with  the  natural,  which  Christianity, 
in  its  progressive  development,  required  and  had  prepared,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  would  insist,  in  an 
exclusive  spirit,  upon  the  supernatural  as  contradistinguished 
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£x)m  the  natural.  In  it  the  supernatural,  the  divine,  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  religious  consciousness  as  an  irresistible 
power  which  did  not  allow  of  any  human  individuality  exert- 
ing itself  in  free,  independent  development.  Accordingly, 
£x)m  such  a  point  of  view,  the  ecstatic  element  was  reckoned 
as  ai\  essential  characteristic  of  genuine  prophecy ;  the  human 
consciousness  musfc  retire  altogether  when  the  voice  of  the 
divine  Spirit  allows  itself  to  be  heard.  The  soul,  during 
inspiration,  must  remain  perfectly  passive;  as  Montanus 
characteristically  remarked,  God  alone  is  awake,  the  man 
sleeps.  The  soul  stands  in  the  same  passive  relation  to  the 
divine  operation  as  the  lyre  to  the  instrument  (the  plectrum) 
with  which  it  is  played.*  Here,  too,  in  what  Montanism 
alleged  there  was  nothing  new.  This  notion  of  inspiration  had  * 
long  been  familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  is  apparent  from  the  Alex- 
andrian legend  of  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  translations  of  the 
Old  Testament  made  independently  by  the  seventy  interpreters. 
But  such  a  form  of  inspiration  is  much  better  suited  to  the 
legal  position  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  proceeds  on  such 
an  alienation  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  than  to  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  aims  at  a  union  between  the  two  by 
means  of  the  redemption.  When,  however,  this  idea  was  once 
prominently  set  forth  as  belonging  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  requisite  for  the  guidance  and  growth  of 
the  church,  a  foreign  element  was  introduced,  by  which  the 
regular  process  of  development,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the 
church  itself,  and  the  Spirit  which  quickens  it,  was  so  far 
from  beino:  promoted,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  hindered.  By  such  influences  of  the  Paraclete 
promised  by  Christ,  and  by  revelations  of  prophets  and  pro- 
phetesses, uttered  in  tiiis  state  of  ecstacy,  the  development  of 
the  church  was,  it  was  held,  to  be  carried  continually  onwards 
till  it  should  attain  to  its  final  consummation.  We  must  not, 
however,  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  Montanism 
was  driven  to  this  one-sided  supranaturalism  by  a  polemical 
opposition  (which  arose  out  of  a  genuinely  Christian  interest) 
to  two  aberrations  of  the  Christian  mind.  Opposing  itself,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  speculations  by  the 
Gnosis,  it  wished  to  protect  the  pure  Christian  doctrine  from 

*  Thus  Tertullian  considered  the  amentia,  the  excidere  sensu,  as 
something  necessarily  connected  with  the  ^yina.  virtute  obombrari. 
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ail  such  cormptioiis ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  resisted  a 
petrified,  traditiODal  element,  which,  leaving  no  room  for  any 
piogres^ve  and  vital  development  of  the  church,  desired  to 
confine  everything  in  fixed  and  unalterable  forms. 

Ajb  regards,  however,  the  former  opposition,  it  soon  passed 
into  a  tendency  hostile  to  all  culture,  to  all  art  and  science. 
And  under  the  influence  of  this  hostility  to  all  mediate  activity 
of  the  reason,  even  the  resistance  to  &e  stifi*  and  rigid  ten- 
dency in  the  church  could  not  but  take  a  wrong  direction. 
Mcmtanism  would  tolerate  no  pause,  no  stop  of  any  kind ;  it 
demanded  a  progressive  development  from  the  foundation  of 
that  immutable  Christianity,  which  was  contained  in  the  com- 
mon tradition  of  all  the  churches,  to  the  maturity  of  the 
perfect  man.  But  as  it  had  no  confidence  in  the  power  of 
the  intellect,  though  regenerated  and  enlightened  by  Chris- 
tianity, to  unfold  the  contents  of  Christian  truth  to  still 
clearer  consciousness,  and  to  mould  man's  life  moi'e  and  more 
in  conformity  with  it — as  it  disdained  the  instrumentality  of 
reason,  which  was  appointed  to  administer,  by  its  own  peculiar 
action,  the  treasure  imparted  to  it  from  above, — nothing 
remained  for  it  but  to  assume  that  Christianity  must  be  con- 
tinually integrated  and  perfected  by  fresh  and  extraordinary 
revelations  continually^  accruing  from  without,  in  relation  to 
which  the  human  mind  was  to  remain  in  a  state  altogether 
passive.  Thus,  an  exclusive  supranaturalism,  which  could  not 
duly  acknowledge  the  effects  of  redemption  in  converting  the 
mind,  when  restored  to  communion  with  God,  into  an  organ 
for  divine  things,  was  necessarily  driven  to  deny  the  adequacy 
of  the  divine  word  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  church  for 
its  guidance  in  knowledge  and  life,  because  it  lacked  the 
organ  requisite  for  interpreting  and  applying  it  and  for  dijrest- 
ing  the  truths  contained  in  it.  A  perfecting  of  Christianity 
was  sought  for  in  a  way  which  disparaged  the  work  of  Christ. 
In  this  way  a  one-sided  supra-naturalism  led  to  the  same 
result  as  a  one-sided  rationalism. 

Now,  that  which,  in  order  to  the  perfecting  of  the  Christian 
life,  required  to  be  superadded  from  without,  as  it  did  not 
spontaneously  result  from  the  regular  development  of  the 
Christian  principle,  might,  under  the  name  of  perfecting,  be 
in  fiict  nothing  else  than  a  hindrance  and  corruption.  The 
perfecting  referred  chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  rigid 
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asceticism ;  and  in  this  respect  too  we  see  in  Montanism  a 
one-sided  tendency,  which  had  long  existed  in  the  Christian 
life,  carried  to  its  extreme.  Numberless  additional  precepts 
were  to  be  imposed  on  the  church  by  the  new  revelations  of 
the  Paraclete.  But  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  Judaism 
simply  by  the  very  circumstance  that  it  substitutes  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  in  place  of  the  imperious  letter,  and,  through  love, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of.  the  law,  it  has  made  an  end  of  all 
positive  commandments.  In  the  first  centuries  much  of  the  new 
precepts  of  Christ  which  are  contained  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  was  imperfectly  understood,  because  men  did  not  refer 
them  to  the  one  whole  of  the  new  law,  which  was  grounded 
in  love,  and  was  identical  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
life  itself,  but  regarded  them  as  isolated  positive  precepts. 
The  free  development  of  the  Christian  spirit  was,  by  a  pro- 
gressive spiritualizing,  to  remove  everything  positive.  Mon- 
tanism, on  the  contrary,  was  for  holding  the  positive  as  some- 
thing permanent,  and  as  that  by  adding  to  which  the  church 
was  to  be  perfected.  Accordingly,  it  was  the  very  essence  of 
Montanism  which  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  outward 
influences,  brought  back  the  Jewish  legal  position.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  warrant  us 
in  ascribing  to  Ebionisin  any  influence  on  the  development 
of  Montanism.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have 
felt  itself  specifically  called  upon  to  set  forth  distinctly,  and 
to  carry  out,  whatever  was  new  in  Christianity  and  distin- 
guished it  from  the  Old-Testament  position.  And  this  was 
the  end  which  the  new  epoch  of  development,  introduced  by 
the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  was  to  promote.  It  could 
only  have  been  unintentionally  that  Montanism  so  nearly 
adopted  an  element  of  that  Judaism  which,  consciously  and 
designedly,  it  desired  to  combat.  By  its  theory  of  ecstacy,  so 
fatal  to  Christian  sobriety,  it  led  to  an  intermixture  of  excited 
and  rapturous  feelings  with  the  development  of  the  divine  life, 
and  thereby,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  more  particu- 
larly to  observe,  trenched  close  upon  heathen  notions. 

The  movement  of  which  we  speak  originated  with  a  Phry- 
gian, Montanus  by  name,  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Ardaban, 
on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia.  The  natural  peculia- 
rities of  the  old  Phrygian  race  reveal  themselves  in  his  mode 
oi  coTiceiving  Christianity,  and  in  the  shape  which  the  zeal  of 
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the  new  convert  assumed.  The  religion  of  nature,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  Phrygians,  bespeaks  the  characto' 
of  this  mountain  race — inclined  to  fanaticism  and  supersti- 
tion, readily  believing  every  pretension  to  magic  and  ecstacy ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  when  we  find  the  Phrygian  tempera- 
ment, which  had  formerly  found  a  vent  in  the  ecstatic  frenzy 
of  the  priests  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus,  exhibiting  itself  once 
more  in  the  ecstacies  and  somnambulisms  of  the  Montanists. 

Montanus  was  one  of  those  men  in  whom  the  first  glow  of 
conversion  b^ets  a  stem  opposition  to  the  world.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  he  lived  in  a  country  where  there  pre- 
vailed a  strong  expectation  that,  just  before  the  end  of  all 
things,  the  church  was  to  enjoy  on  the  earth,  the  theatre  of  its 
sufferings,  a  triumphant  reign  of  a  thousand  years — and  where 
were  floating  among  the  people  various  pictures,  coloured  by 
an  enthusiastic  imagination,  representing  the  character  of  this 
approaching  kingdom,  the  final  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  (the  so-called  Chiliasm).*  The  time  in  which  he  came 
forward  as  a  teacher — either  during  those  calamitous  visita- 
tions of  nature  which  led  to  the  tumultuary  attacks  of  the 
populace  on  the  Christians,*!'  or  during  the  bloody  persecu- 
tions of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  J — was  altogether  suited 

*  Papias  of  Hierapolis  had  no  doubt  lived  and  laboured  in  Phrygia, 
to  which  country  so  many  passages  in  the  Pseudo-Sibylline  books  contain 
allusions.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing,  with  Longue- 
rue  and  Blondel,  that  Montanus  or  any  Montanists  were  themselves 
the  authors  of  these  passages ;  for  in  those  Pseudo-Sibylline  writings 
nothing  which  belongs  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  Montanism  is  to  be  found. 
We  rather  see  in  them  the  same  peculiarly  Phrj-gian  cast  of  mind  of 
which  Montanism  itself  is  a  reflection.  Though  in  these  oracles  mount 
Ararat  is,  it  is  true,  transferred  to  Phrygia,  we  see  nothing  in  this  fact 
but  the  same  partiality  of  the  Phrygians  for  their  own  country,  which 
they  held  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  world,  as  led  Montanus  to  fix  upon 
the  village  of  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  for  the  destined  seat  of  the  mil- 
lennial kingdom. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  144. 

X  No  distinct  and  well-authenticated  facts  exist  from  which  we  might 
form  a  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  time  of  Montanus'  first  appearance. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  rarely  admits  of  being  distinctly  fixed.  Eusebius,  in 
his  Chronicle,  gives  the  year  171  as  the  date  when  Montanus  first 
appeared.  But,  assuming  that  the  Roman  bishop  who  was  induced  by 
Praxeas  to  excommunicate  the  Montanists  was  not  Victor,  but  Anicetus, 
-'-the  reasons  for  which  opinion  I  have  given  in  my  work  on  Tertullian, 
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to  promote  such  an  excitement  of  feeling,  and  such  a  direc- 
tion of  the  imagination.  About  this  time  too  a  violent  con- 
troversy had  arisen  between  the  speculative  Gnostics  and  the 
advocates  of  the  ancient,  simple  doctrine ;  much  on  every  side 
was  being  said  of  the  danger  of  falsifications  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. AH  this  would  naturally  work  on  the  mind  of  the 
Phrygian  convert,  already  inclined  by  national  temperament 
to  fanatical  enthusiasm.  And  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
he  lived  in  a  period  which  has  already  been  described  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  two  stadia  in  the  development 
of  the  Christian  church. 

He  fell  into  certain  states  of  ecstatic  transport,  in  which, 
no  longer  master  of  his  own  consciousness,  but  made  the  blind 
organ,  as  he  fancied,  of  a  higher  spirit,  he  predicted,  in  oracu- 
lar, mystical  expressions,  *  fresh  persecutions  of  the  Christians ; 
exhorted  them  to  a  strict  and  self-denying  conversation,  and  to 
an  undaunted  confession  of  the  faith ;  and,  extolling  the  bless- 
edness of  the  martyr's  crown,  urged  the  faithfiil  to  risk  every- 
thing in  order  to  win  it.  He  announced  the  judgments  shortly 
impending  over  the  persecutors  of  the  church,  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  approach  of  the  millennial  kingdom, 
the  blessedness  of  which  he  paiuted  in  the  most  attractive 
colours.  Finally,  he  claimed  to  be  considered  a  prophet  sent 
of  God  to  the  whole  church,  as  an  inspired  reformer  of  its 
whole  conduct.  By  him  the  church  was  to  be  elevated  to  a 
higher  stage  of  perfection  in  practice ;  and  a  loftier  system  of 
morals,  befitting  its  maturity,  was  to  be  revealed.  He  appealed 
to  Christ's  promise,  that  he  would,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  make 
known  things  which  the  men  of  those  times  were  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  understand.  He  also  believed  himself  to  be  called 
to  give  new  instructions  on  the  faith,  by  which  the  dogmatical 
questions  most  agitated  in  those  districts  were  to  be  cleared 
and  defended  against  the  objections  of  heretics. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  history  of  Montanus  difierent 

p.  486,— it  would  follow  that  Montanus  had  already  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  lifetime  of  the  Roman  bishop  Anicetus,  who  died  a.d.  161. 
Apollouius,  cited  by  Rusebius  (V.  18),  and  Epiphanius,  both  speak  in 
favour  of  the  earlier  date.  The  latter  fi^ies  the  appearance  of  Montanus 
about  the  year  157. 

*  Sf»«^a*Mcu.  A  contemporary  writer  cited  in  Eusebius,  1.  V.  c.  16, 
uses  the  term  y^Mfforetu  Plutarch  on  the  audent  oracles,  de  Pyth.  orac. 
e.24. 
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epochs  ought  to  1)6  distinguished.  The  sympathy  with  which, 
in  that  excited  period,  what  he  delivered  as  revelations  from 
above  was  received,  doubtless  urged  him  to  go  still  further, 
till  at  last  he  claimed  for  himself  a  higher  mission  than  he 
may  ever  have  thought  of  in  the  outset.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  uncompromising  opposition  which  he  afterwards  met  with 
firom  other  quarters  may  likewise  have  served  to  increase  his 
enthusiasm.  However,  we  possess  too  little  information  to 
be  able  accurately  to  separate  and  distinguish  these  several 
q)ochs.  Montanus  had  associated  with  him  two  women, 
Prisca  or  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla,  who  also  set  up  as  pro- 
ujiecosscs. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  Monta- 
nism,  as  a  tendency  stamping  itself  on  particular  principles 
and  doctrines.  We  mean  that  tendency  of  mind  which, 
beg^inning  with  Montanus,  was  further  developed,  till  it  was 
reduced  to  a  system  by  Tertullian. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Montanism 
was  a  one-sided  supranaturaUst  element,  which  placed  the 
mind  in  a  wholly  passive  relation  to  the  divine  influence. 
This  principle  appeared  most  strongly  prominent  in  the  first 
outpourings  of  religious  feeling  in  Montanus  and  his  pro- 
phetesses. But  the  affinity  of  this  principle  to  the  Old-Testa- 
ment position  is  more  clearly  discernible  in  the  earliest 
Montanistic  oracles  than  in  the  later  manifestations  of  Mon- 
tanism. For  in  the  outset  they  spoke  of  God  the  Almighty, 
not  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  Almighty  alone 
ruled  the  prophet,  and  his  own  self-consciousness  retired  alto- 
gether before  Him,  it  was  God  therefore  that  spoke  as  it  were 
in  His  own  name  from  the  prophet's  soul,  of  which  He  had 
taken  entire  possession.  Accordingly,  one  of  these  oracles  of 
Montanus  thus  runs :  "  Behold  !  the  man  is  as  a  lyre,  and  I 
sweep  over  him  as  a  plectrum.  The  man  sleeps,  and  I  wake. 
Behold  !  it  is  the  Lord  who  estranges  the  souls  of  men  from 
themselves,  and  gives  men  souls."*  So,  in  another  oracle: 
"  I  am  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  who  take  up  my  abode 
in  man  \\  I  am  neither  an  angel,  nor  a  messenger ;  but  I  am 


x»ifA»Ttay   xdyei  y^nyo^ej,     'Iboify  xif^iog  ivrn  i  imtrratfif  xet^dtag  etyit^v^ratf  xtu 
lil^tff  xa^itLi  kvb^tt^ots,    Epiphan.  hasres.  48. 

f  ^Eiy»t  xvptoff  xv^tog  0  Bt«s,  o  ^afrex^tiTv^f  xaraytti/jutvos  if  et*^pi*«cf. 
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come  as  the  Lord  himself,  God  the  Father."  Also,  iu  a  pro- 
phecy of  Montanus'  associate,  Maximilla,  there  is  as  yet  no 
distinct  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Paraclete ;  but  the 
Spirit,  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  objection  that  he  set  men 
beside  themselves,  declares,  "  I  am  chased  as  a  wolf  from  the 
midst  of  the  flock.  I  am  no  wolf;  I  am  word,  and  spirit, 
and  power."*  On  its  first  appearance,  this  principle  of  supra- 
naturalism,  which  expressed  itself  in  a  form  more  agreeable  to 
the  Old  than  the  New  Testament,  was  consistently  maintained 
by  the  Montanistic  tendency  in  yet  another  respect.  For 
these  new  prophets  did  not  promise  a  progressive  development 
of  the  church  commencing  with  the  new  revelations,  proceed- 
ing from  themselves,  but  that  which  they  announced  was  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  whole  course  of  its  earthly  progress.  They 
pointed  to  the  near  approach  of  a  new  order  of  things,  the  final 
separation  which  was  to  be  made  by  Christ  himself,  and  the 
setting  up  of  his  millennial  kingdom  on  earth.  Maximilla  is 
said  to  have  declared  expressly,  "  After  me  no  other  prophetess 
shall  arise,  but  the  end  shall  come."!  The  God  who  had  deter- 
mined to  bring  on  the  great  judgment  called  on  the  faithful,  by 
His  voice  in  the  new  prophets,  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  a 
stricter  life,  in  order  that  the  Lord  at  his  second  coming,  which 
was  near  at  hand,  might  find  them  well  prepared.  "With  this 
expectation  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world  was 
intimately  connected  that  contempt  of  life  and  of  all  earthly 
things,  to  which  the  new  spirit  of  the  prophets  called  men. 

But  though  many  of  the  predictions  of  the  new  prophets 
did  not  come  to  pass,  yet  the  principle  announced  by  them  had 
a  powerful  and  attractive  influence  on  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians in  tliis  period.  And  as  these  new  revelations  were  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which, 
in  the  theological  system  of  the  church,  was  as  yet  imper- 
fectly unfolded,  and  with  that  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  with 
the  promises  of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete,  the  idea 
gained  ground  that  there  were  certain  seasons  or  epochs  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  progressive 
development  of  the  church  was  to  be  promoted  ;  a  new  spring 

•  'TTjfia  ufAh  ita.)  ttnufjM,  xeii  lvvuf>its.    See  Easeb.  1.  V.  c.  1 6. 

t  The  words  are  cited  in  Epiphanios :  Mtr  ifA  itfotpnrig  ovxirt  UrtUf 
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was  thus  to  be  added  to  its  ordinary,  regular  course  of 
development,  in  order  to  complete  what  was  lacking  in  it. 

When  TertuUian  adopted  this  principle  and  looked  round 
lor  arguments  in  support  of  it,  he  endeavoured  to  show  the 
necessity  of  such  a  progressive  development  of  the  church,  by 
appealing  to  a  law  running  through  all  the  works  of  God  in 
the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace.  ^'In  the  works  of 
grace/'  he  said,  '^  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  proceed 
from  the  same  Creator,  everything  unfolds  itself  by  certain 
successive  steps.  From  the  seed-corn  shoots  forth  first  the 
shoot,  which  by  and  bye  grows  into  the  tree ;  this  then  puts 
forth  the  blossom,  to  be  followed  in  its  turn  by  the  fruit, 
which  itself  arrives  at  maturity  only  by  degrees.  So  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness  unfolded  itself  by  certain  stages.  First 
came  the  fear  of  Grod  awakened  by  the  voice  of  nature,  with- 
out a  revealed  law  (the  patriarchal  religion) ;  then  the  child- 
hood under  the  law  and  the  prophets;  then  that  of  youth 
under  the  gospel ;  and  lastly  the  development  to  the  ripeness 
of  manhood  through  the  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
consequent  upon  the  appearance  of  Montanus — the  new  in- 
structions of  the  promised  Paraclete.*  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  work  of  God  should  stand  still  and  make  no  pro- 
gressive movement,  while  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  continually 
enlarging  itself  and  acquiring  new  strength?"  On  this 
ground  the  Montanists  denounced  those  who  were  for  setting 
arbitrary  limits  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though 
his  extraordinary  operations  had  been  confined  to  the  times  of 
the  apostles  alone.  Thus,  a  Montanistic  writing  of  North 
Africa  forbids  that  "  any  weak  and  desponding  faith  should 
suppose  that  God's  grace  was  powerful  only  among  the  an- 
cients ;  since  God  works  at  all  times,  as  He  has  promised,  for 
a  witness  to  the  unbelieving  and  for  a  blessing  to  the  faithful." f 
The  later  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  indeed  to  surpass 
all  that  had  gone  before.  J  The  Montanists  appealed  to  the 
fact,  that  Christ  himself  had  promised  to  believers  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Paraclete,  as  the  perfecter  of  His  church,  through 

*  Tertullian.  devirgg.  veland.  c.  1. 

t  Acta  Perpetuse  et  Felicitat.  Prsefat 

X  Prsefat.  in  Acta  Perpetuse :  Majora  reputanda  novitiora  quseque  iit 
novissimiora,  secundum  exuberationem  gratise  in  ultima  ssecuii  spatiu 
decretam. 

VOI^,  II.  Y 
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whom  he  would  make  known  what  the  men  of  those  times 
would  have  been  unable  to  comprehend.  By  this  they  by  no 
means  intended  to  deny  the  general  interpretation  of  this  pro- 
mise which  refers  it  to  the  apostles.  Their  opinion  was  simply 
that  the  promise  did  not  refer  to  them  alone — ^was  not,  by  its 
application  to  them,  entirely  fulfilled — but  that,  <»i  the  contrary, 
it  referred  also  to  the  new  revelations  by  the  prophets  now 
awakened, — that  such  prophets  were  a  necessary  complement 
and  enlargement  of  that  original  revektion.*  The  truth, 
springing  from  the  latter  and  transmitted  by  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  the  church,  was  invariably  implied  by  the  former  as 
its  immutable  foundation.  Indeed,  the  new  prophets  seem 
thereby  to  distinguish  themselves  fk>m  &lse  teachers,  and  to 
prove  their  divine  mission.  But  proceeding  from  this  foun<k- 
tion,  the  Christian  system  of  morals  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
church  was  by  these  new  revelations  to  be  carried  out  still 
further ; — for  the  men  who  were  just  weaned  from  paganism 
and  sensuality  were  not  able  to  meet  at  once  the  requisitions 
of  Christian  perfection.  Moreover,  by  these  revelations,  the 
Christian  doctrines,  continually  assailed  by  new  here^es, 
were  to  be  defended.  As  the  heretics,  to  suit  their  own  no- 
tions, made  use  of  arbitrary  and  false  interpretations  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  by  which  they  might  most  easily  be  refuted ; 
so  by  these  new  revelations  a  fixed  and  settled  authority 
would  be  established  against  them.  Finally,  they  would  supply 
means  for  explaining  and  settling  all  disputes  on  matters  of 
faith  and  practice. f  On  these  grounds  the  Montanist  Tertul- 
lian,  towards  the  end  of  his  treatise  on  the  Resurrection, 
addressing  himself  to  those  who  were  willing  to  draw  from  the 
fountain  of  these  new  revelations,  says,  "  You  will  thirst  for 
no  instruction ; — no  questions  will  perplex  you." 

Thus  Montanism  opposed  to  a  rigid,  lifeless  tradition,  a 
free,  progressive  movement.  The  occupiers  of  this  new  posi- 
tion were  in  some  degree  well  prepared  to  distinguish  between 
what  was  changeable  and  what  was  unchangeable  in  the 
development  of  the  church,  since,  while  they  admitted  the 
immutability  of  the  doctrinal  tradition,  they  yet  maintained 

*  TertuIIian.  de  pudicitia,  c.  12. 

t  TertuIIian.  de  virgg.  veland.  represents  as  the  administratio  Pftra- 
cleti,  quod  disciplina  dirigitur,  quod  scripturse  revelantur,  qnod  intd- 
lectas  reibrmatar. 
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that  the  instkuikms  of  the  churchy  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times^  might  be  altered  and  improved  by  the  prO' 
greesive  instructions  of  the  Parcuilete,^  While,  moreover, 
aecordiiig  to  the  view  of  the  church,  the  bishops,  as  the  sue- 
eessoTs  of  the  apostles  and  the  inheritors  of  their  spiritual 
power,  were  regarded  as  the  sole  organs  for  diffusing  among 
its  members  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  that  besides  the 
ordinary  organs  of  church  guidance,  there  were  still  higher 
ones — the  extraordinary  organs,  the  prophets  awakened  by  the 
Buadete.  .  The  latter  only,  according  to  the  Montanistic 
view,  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles  in  the  highest  sense, 
the  inheritors  of  their  complete  spiritual  power.  Hence  Ter- 
tollian  opposes  to  the  church,  as  consisting  of  a  number  of 
bishops,  the  church  of  the  Spirit,  which  manifests  itself 
through  men  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.^  While  it  was 
the  custom  to  derive  the  power  belonging  to  the  bishops  from 
the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose  conferred  on  St.  Peter,  the 
Montanist  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  these 
words  personally  referred  only  to  this  apostle,  but  mediately 
to  all  those  who,  like  him,  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. ;[ 
Thejr  who  followed  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking 
through  the  medium  of  the  new  prophets  were  as  the  spiri- 
tually minded,  the  genuine  Christians  (the  Spiritales),  and 
constituted  the  church  in  the  proper  sense;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opposers  of  the  new  revelations  were  usually 
styled  the  carnally  minded,  the  Psychical. 

Thus  Montanism  set  up  a  church  of  the  Spirit,  consisting 
of  the  spiritales  homines,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  out- 
ward view  of  that  institution.  Tertullian  says,  "  The  church, 
in  the  proper  and  preeminent  sense,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
which  the  Three  are  One, —  and,  consequently,  the  whole 
community  of  those  who  agree  in  this  faith  (that,  viz.,  God  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one)  Ls  called,  aflter 
its  founder  and  consecrator  (the  Holy  Spirit),  the  church."§ 

♦  Tertnllian.  de  corona  milit.  c.  3. 

t  Tertullian.  de  pudicilia,  c.  21 :  Ecclesia  spiritus  per  spiritalem 
Iiominein,  non  ecclesia  nameros  episcoporum. 

X  Secundam  Petri  persouam,  spiritalibus  potestas  ista  conveniet,  ant 
apostolo  aut  prophetse.     L.  c 

{  Nam  et  ecclesia  proprie  et  principaliter  ipse  est  S^Vdlxifi,  Vci  ^vc>  ^^\. 
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The  Catholic  [?]  point  of  view  expresses  itself  in  the  fact, 
that  the  idea  of  the  church  is  put  first,  and  by  this  very  posi- 
tion of  it  made  outward,  while  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  represented  as  conditioned  by,  and  therefore  derived  through, 
this  mediation.*  Montanism,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Protes- 
tantism, places  the  Holy  Spirit  first,  and  considers  the  church 
as  that  which  is  only  derived.  Assuming  this  position,  the 
order  would  be  reversed :  Ubi  Spiritus,  ibi  ecclesia ;  et  ubi 
ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritus.  But  the  Montanistic  conception  does 
not  coincide  with  the  Protestant ;  for  in  the  former  it  is  not 
the  general  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  takes  place  in 
all  believers  that  is  meant,  but  the  above-described  extra- 
ordinary revelation.  According  to  the  Montanistic  view,  it 
is  partly  the  latter,  which  is  there  placed  as  the  original,  and 
partly  the  acknowledgment  of  the  same  in  its  divine  character, 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  true  church.  The  true 
church  is  that  in  which  God  awakes  the  prophets,  and  by  which 
the  prophets  are  recognised  as  such. 

Since  again,  according  to  the  Montanistic  theory,  prophets 
could  be  awakened  from  among  Christians  of  every  rank; 
since  the  Montanists  expressly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  this  last  epoch  in  God's  development  of  His 
kingdom,  that,  according  to  the  promises  in  the  prophet  Joel,f 
which  were  now  passing  into  fulfilment,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
were  to  be  dispensed  without  distinction  to  Christians  of  every 
condition  and  sex.  Consequently  those  requisitions  of  holi- 
ness of  life,  which  before  had  been  confined  wholly  to  the 
spiritual  order,  were  extended  by  the  new  revelations  to  all 
Christians  as  such;  they  were  thus  led  once  more  to  give 
prominence  to  that  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  universal  Chris- 
tian calling,  of  the  priestly  dignity  of  all  Christians,  which 
had,   in   a  measure,   been   suppressed   by    the    confounding 


trinitas  unius  divinitatis.  Illam  ecclesiam  congregate  quam  Dominus  in 
tribus  posuit  (where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name), 
atque  ita  exinde  etiam  numems,  qui  in  hanc  fidem  conspiraverint, 
ecclesia  ab  auctore  et  consecratore  censetur.    L.  c. 

*  As  in  the  well-known  words  of  Irenasus :  Ubi  ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritus  ; 
et  ubi  Spiritus,  ibi  ecclesia.  [Does  not  Neander  mistake  his  author's 
meaning  ?  Is  it  not  simply — ^in  the  church  alone  is  grace  to  be  obtained  ? 
—Enq.  JSrf.] 

f  Prssfat.  in  Act.  Felicit. 
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together   of   the   fundamental    principles  of  Judaism    and 
Christianity.* 

But  although  the  idea  of  the  church  and  of  its  progressive 
development  was  in  one  respect  apprehended  by  Montaiiism 
in  a  freer  and  a  more  spiritual  light,  yet,  in  another  way,  viz. 
of  deriving  this  progressive  development  from  new  and  extra- 
ordinary revelations,  from  a  newly  awakened  prophetic  order, 
it  returned  to  the  position  of  Judiaism.  While,  according  to 
the  ordinary  church  principles,  it  was  held  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment priesthood  had  been  transferred  to  the  Christian  churchy 
according  to  the  Montanistic  view  it  was  the  old  Testament 
order  of  prophets  that  was  thus  transferred.  Mow  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  church,  which  afterwards  adopted  many  of 
the  views  of  Montanism,  which,  from  a  correct  evangelical 
point  of  view,  she  had  in  the  beginning  censured,  also  held 
much  of  what  the  Montanists  asserted  of  the  relation  of  the 
new  revelations  by  their  prophets  to  the  groundwork  of 
church  tradition  and  scripture  doctrine,  but  applied  it  to  ex- 
plain the  relation  of  the  decisions  of  general  councils  to  both 
these  matters.  A  new  principle  was,  at  a  later  date,  super- 
induced on  the  church  notion  of  tradition ; — to  the  holding 
fest  the  original  doctrine  once  delivered,  was  added  the 
element  of  a  progressive  advancement  in  harmony  with  this 
doctrine,  and  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  while,  from 
the  Montanistic  point  of  view,  this  actuation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  regarded  as  proceeding  from  newly  awakened, 
extraordinary  organs ;  it  was  by  the  principles  of  the  church 
transferred  to  the  bishops,  the  regular  organs  of  the  church 
guidance.!  And  here  comes  in  also  what  was  formerly  said 
concerning  the  Montanistic  notion  of  inspiration.^ 

But  this  way  of  considering  inspiration,  which,  derived 
from  the  Jews,  up  to  this  time  had  prevailed  also  among  tlie 
fethers  of  the  church,  was  now  gradually  suppressed  in  the 
conflict  with  Montanism.  The  violent  opponents  of  the 
latter  absolutely  condenmed  the  ecstatic  state,  considering  it 

*  See,  for  example,  Tertullian.  de  Monogamia. 

f  [Or  rather  to  the  papal  see.  See  Newman  on  Development,  and 
Rev.  Archer  Butler's  Letters  in  reply. — Eng,  Ed.'\ 

X  The  definition  of  such  an  ecstatic  state  is  to  be  found  in  Ter- 
tallian.  c.  Marc.  1.  IV.  c.  22:  In  spiritu  homo  constitutus,  prsB* 
sertim  cum  gloriam  Dei  conspicity  vel  cum  per  ipsum  Deus  loquitur, 
neoesse  est  excidat  sensu,  ohumbratus  scilicet  virtutc  divina. 
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rather  as  the  sign  of  a  false  prophet.  Unfortunately  the  work 
against  Montanism  by  the  Christian  rhetorician  Miltiades,  in 
which  it  was  argued  that  ecstacy  is  a  state  of  mind  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  a  true  prophet,*  has  not  reached  our 
times ; — a  work  which,  if  it  were  extant,  would  probably  shed 
much  light  on  the  interesting  discussions  of  these  times  about 
inspiration.  Men  were  inclined  to  derive  the  state  of  ecstacy 
from  the  agency  of  the  evil  spirit,  as  a  spirit  of  confusion  and 
of  schism ;  and  contrasted  with  it  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  spirit  of  soberness  and  clearness.  The  Montanistic 
notion  of  the  prophet  and  the  prophetic  office  was  denounced 
in  every  respect ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  separate  what  was 
true  in  it  from  what  was  fadse.  Still  the  free  and  unbiassed 
spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school  reveals  itself  also  in  its 
judgment  of  these  phenomena.  It  is  true  that  Clement  €i 
Alexandria  designates  ecstacy  as  the  sign  of  false  prophecy, 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit,  whereby  the  soul  is 
estranged  from  itself  ;*)*  but  yet  he  protested  against  those 
who,  as  he  expresses  it,  with  a  blind  zeal  of  ignorance,  coo- 
denmed  beforehand  everything  that  proceeded  from  these  &lse 
prophets,  instead  of  examining  what  was  said,  without  respect 
to  the  speaker,  and  seeing  whether  it  contained  any  portion 
of  truth. J  In  contradicting  Montanism,  men  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  error.  Unwilling  to  admit  anything  like 
unconsciousness  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  they 
attributed  to  them  a  clear,  conscious  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  divine  promises  which  they  annoimced  ;  § — ^a  view 
of  the  matter  which  would  necessarily  obscure  the  right  imder- 

t  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  311,  where  he  says  of  the  false  prophets:  Tf  «»« 

ovToi    fy    iKffrint    v^ot(pnrt»cv,    in    av    acna^airov   ^iXKavoty    where,   without 

doubt,  there  is  a  play  on  words  in  the  use  of  the  terms  ix^ra^ts  and 

^  His  words  are:  Oii  /^h  iia  tov  Xiycvra  Kurayvuffriw  uftM^ug  xai  ru9 
Xtyo/jbewv,  0*1^  xeu  kx)  reHv  tt^o^urtvuf  vvv  3n  ktyofAtvaiv  'ratoarti^rU*'  iXXk 
ra  XtyofAtva  ^xo^'nriov  tt  <nns  aXft^tiett  t^treu*  StTOm.  1.  Vl.  f,  647.  As 
we  might  expect  from  ClemeDt  a  more  unbiassed  judgment  than  was 
commonly  entertained  by  others,  we  have  so  much  tiie  more  reason  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  work,  in  which  he  designed  to  speak  more  fully  of 
Montanism — if,  indeed,  he  ever  executed  that  design— viz.  his  book  o-i^* 
5rj#^uTi/«f.     Vid.  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  511. 

§  K  g.  Orig.  in  Joanu.  T.  YJ.  s.  2 :  H^t^rtrut  oiit»^vM^au  vtfii  9^ 
^^r^p,  Ji/f  eh  ff»(pijf,   it  /in  Hvon»»ffi  ra  aw*  4m«0  ^rofutvcs. 
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standing  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  prevent  an  unbiassed  exposition  of  the  latter. 

Montanism,  as  we  observed  above,  when  we  enumerated  its 
general  eliaracteristics,  by  fidsifying  the  Christian  principle, 
bordered  very  closely  upon  Judaism  on  the  one  side  and 
upon  paganism  on  the  other. 

States  which  were  akin  to  those  of  heathen  divination, 
phenomena  like  magnetism  and  somnambulism,  which  occa- 
siooally  occur  in  the  heathen  cultus,  were  mixed  up  with  the 
excitement  of  Christian  feelings.  Christian  women,  who  had 
been  thrown  into  ecstatic  trances  during  the  time  of  public 
worship,  were  not  only  consulted  for  remedies  of  bodily  dis- 
eases, but  also  for  information  with  regard  to  the  invisible 
world.  On  all  these  subjects  questions  were  laid  before  them. 
In  TertulHan's  time  there  was  one  at  Carthage,  who,  in  her 
states  of  ecstacy,  imagined  herself  to  be  in  the  society  of 
Christ  and  the  angels.  The  matter  of  her  visions  corresponded 
to  what  she  had  just  heard  read  out  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
or  recited  in  the  psalms  that  had  been  sung,  or  prayers  that 
had  been  offered.*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  church,  she  was  made  to  relate  her  visions, 
and  from  them  men  sought  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  things 
of  the  invisible  world ;  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

The  Jewish  element  discovered  itself  also  in  the  pretended 
completion  of  the  system  of  morals  by  new  precepts  which  had 
particular  reference  to  the  ascetical  life.  Thus,  fasting  on 
the  dies  stationum,  which  till  now  had  been  considered  a 
voluntary  thing  (see  above),  was  prescribed  as  a  law  binding 
all  Christians.  The  duration  of  the  fast  was  also  extended 
to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  two  weeks  every 
year  a  meagre  diet,  like  that  which  the  continentes  or  aor/o/rai 
voluntarily  adopted,  was  enjoined  on  all  Christians.')'     Against 

*  Tertullian.  de  anima,  c.  9,  says  of  her :  Et  videt  et  audit  sacra- 
menta,  et  quonmdam  corda  dignoscit  et  medicinas  desiderautibus  sub- 
mittit.  Jam  Tero  proat  scripturas  leguntnr,  aut  psalmi  canuntur,  aut 
aUocationes  profenmtur,  aat  petitiones  delegantor,  ita  inde  materis 
vidonibus  submioistrantur. 

f  The  so-called  Xerophagis. — Sunday  and  the  Sabhath  were  excepted 
from  these  fasts.  The  Montanists  were  at  difference  with  the  Koman 
church  in  respect  also  to  the  not  fasting  on  the  Sabbath  (sec  above). 
At  the  time  of  Jerome — when,  however,  in  many  respects,  as,  for 
example,  in  respect  to  the  church  constitution,  the  Montanists  seem  to 
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these  Mootanisdc  ordiiiaiicesy  the  sfnrit  of  erangeBcal  fireedom 
still  nobly  and  emphatically  dechJed  itself:  bat  afkerwaids 
the  tendency  which  first  expressed  itself  in  Montanisni,  also 
passed  over  into  the  [mediaeval]  church. 

From  Montanism  itself  proceeded  a  tendency  which,  instead 
of  leading  men  in  the  true  Christian  ^nrit  to  value  all  the 
blesungs  of  humanity  according  to  their  true  relation  to  the 
supreme  good — the  kingdom  of  GUxl — ^led  them  only  to  oppose 
the  one  to  the  other.     And  the  same  tendency,  by  the  undue 
prominence  it  gave  to  the  divine  element  as  a  power  which 
suppresses  all  human  action,  must  necessarily  have  led  also  to 
a  quietism  that  crippled  and  discouraged  human  activity.    On 
this  principle  both  the  blessings  of  this  earthly  life  ceased  to 
be  estimated  according  to  their  real  worth,  and  the  use  of 
means  for  securing  and  preserving  them  was  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged as  a  duty.     Such  ^iews  naturally  fostered  a  fimatical 
longing  after  martyrdom.     The  principle  was  advanced,  that, 
if  men  were  ready  to  submit  to  the  divine  will,  they  should 
do  nothing  to  avoid  those  persecutions  *  which  it  was  Grod's 
will  to  bring  upon  the  Cliristians  for  the  trial  of  their  fiuth. 
This  spirit  of  Montanism  characteristically  expresses  itself  in 
the  following  oracle  : — "  Let  it  not  be  your  wish  to  die  on 
your  beds  in  the  pains  of  childbirth,  or  in  debilitating  fever; 
but  desire  to  die  as  martyrs,  that  He  may  be  glorified,  who 
suffered  for  you."     By  the  same  mental  tendency  Montanism, 
in  its  anxiety  to  avoid  a  spirit  of  accommodation  detrimental- 
to  the   faith,  was   driven  to  the  other  extreme  of  a  stem 
renunciation  of  all  those  usages  of  ciNil  and  social  life  which 
could  in  any  way  be  traced  to  a  heathen  origin  ;   and  of  a. 
contempt  for  all  those  prudential  measures  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  avert  the  suspicion  of  the  Pagan  authorities.    It  seems, 
among  other  things,  to  have  been  objected  to  the  Montanists, 
that,  by  their  frequent  meetings  for  fasting  and  prayer,  they 
openly  defied  the  established  laws  against  secret  assemblies.! 

have  departed  from  their  original  institations — they  had  three  weeks  of 
Xerophagise.  These  may  be  compared  with  Quadragesimal  fasts  in  the 
later  church;  and  so  indeed  they  are  called  by  Jerome  (ep.  27,  ad 
Marcellum)  :  "  illi  tres  in  anno  faciunt  quadragesimas." 

♦  See  Tertullian.  de  fuga  in  persecut. 

t  De  jejnniis,  c.  13  :  Quomodo  in  nobis  ipsam  qnoqne  nnitatem  jejn- 
nationum  et  xerophagiarum  et  stationum  denotaris  ?  Nisi  forte  in  sena- 
tusconsulta  et  in  principom  mandata  coitionibos  opposita  delinqoimus. 
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This  tendency  of  their  ethical  views  led  to  an  over-estimate 
of  celibacy ; — and  the  unmarried  life  was,  even  at  this  early 
date,  particularly  recommended  by  the  Montanistic  prophetess 
Priscilla  to  the  clergy,  as  if  it  was  only  in  this  way  they  could 
be  the  worthy  channelB  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  could  properly 
render  themselvea  capable  of  receiving  the  divine  gifis  of 
grace.*  We  here  observe  another  instance  in  which  a  Mon- 
tanistic enror  has  passed  into  the  [Roman]  church. 

Such  an  ascetical  spirit  is  in  most  cases  coupled  with 
ignorance  of  the  marriage  state  as  a  form  for  the  realization  of 
the  highest  good ;  and  there  usually  goes  with  it  a  sensuous 
and  simply  outward  conception  of  this  relation.  But  Moiitan- 
ism  united  with  the  ascetical  tendency  a  very  different  con- 
ception indeed  of  matrimony.  The  influence  of  the  peculiar 
Christian  spirit  manifests  itself  in  Montanism  by  the  fact  of 
its  insisting  upon  that  idea  of  marriage  which  Christianity 
fibrst  clearly  suggested — as  a  spiritual  union  in  one  common 
life,  consecrated  by  Christ,  of  two  individuals,  separated  by 
sex.  The  Montanists  held,  therefore,  that  the  religious  con- 
secration of  such  a  union  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment ; 
they  reckoned  it  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian marriage,  that  it  should  be  concluded  in  the  church,  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  A  marriage  othervi'ise  contracted  was 
regarded  as  an  unlawful  connection. t  Hegarding  the  institu- 
tion in  this  light,  it  followed  again,  that  Montanism  wotdd 
(dUno  of  no  second  marriage,  after  the  death  of  the  Jirst  hus- 
band or  the  first  wife ;  for  marriage,  being  an  indissoluble 

*  The  words  of  Rigaltios,  published  in  TertuUian's  work  de  exhor- 
tatione  castitatis,  c  11,  are:  Qaod  sanctus  minister  sanctimoniam 
noverit  ministrare.  Purificantia  enim  concordat  et  visiones  vident  et 
ponentes  &ciem  deorsum  etiam  voces  audiunt  manifestas,  tarn  salutares 
qaam  et  occultas.  [The  whole  Montanistic  theory  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Newman  as  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  Komish  developments.  See  on 
Development,  pp.  350,  351. — Eng.  £d.] 

t  TertuUian.  de  pndicitia,  c.  4:  Penes  nos  occults  quoque  conjunc- 
tiomes,  id  est,  non  prins  apud  ecclesiam  professsc,  juxta  moDchiam  et 
fomicationem  judicari  periclitantur,  nee  inde  consertae  obtentu  matri- 
monii crimen  eludunt  According  to  the  principles  of  Montanism,  the 
essence  of  a  true  marriage  in  the  Christian  sense  is  (De  monogamia,  c. 
20) :  cum  Deus  jungit  duos  in  unam  carnem,  aut  junctos  deprehendeus  in 
eadem,  conjunctionem  signavit.  (Where,  t.  e.,  to  the  marriage  con- 
tracted by  two  parties  while  they  were  still  heathens,  the  sanctifying 
consecration  of  Christianity  has  been  superadded.) 
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union  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  flesh  alone,  was  destined  to 
endure  beyond  the  grave.*  In  this  instance,  also,  the  Montan- 
ists,  in  their  legal  spirit,  only  pushed  to  the  extreme  a  view 
to  which  others  doubtless  were  inclined.f  And  it  is  clear 
that  in  this  matter  too  the  Montanistic  element  passed  even 
into  the  [Roman]  Catholic  church ;  for  the  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  sacramental  view  of  the  marriage  institution. 

The  severe  legal  spirit  of  Montanism  displays  itself  in  the 
zeal  it  manifested  for  the  more  rigid  principles  of  penance.:): 
But  the  Montanists,  inasmuch  as,  like  their  opponents,  they  did 
not  rightly  understand  the  relation  of  baptism  to  regeneration, 
and  that  of  faith  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  entire 
Christian  life,  were  involved  in  the  same  error  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  dispute  on  the  extent  of  absolu- 
tion.§  A  true  moral  zeal  against  a  &lse  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  absolution,  which  tended  to  encourage  the  feeling  of 
security  in  sin,  is  expressed  in  the  following  exposition  of  1 
John  i.  7,  which  TertuUian  aimed  against  a  wrong  application 
of  the  passage : — "  John  says,  if  we  would  walk  in  the  light, 
as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 
Do  we  sin  then,  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  and  shall  we  be 
cleansed  if  we  sin  in  the  light  ?  By  no  means.  For  whoso- 
ever sins,  is  not  in  the  light,  but  in  darkness.  He  is  showing 
then  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from  sin,  if  we  walk  in  the 
light,  in  which  no  sin  can  be  committed ;  for  such  is  the 
power  of  the  blood  of  ChtHst,  that  those  whom  it  has  cleansed 
from  sin  it  thenceforth  preserves  pure,  if  they  continue  to 
walk  in  the  light."  || 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  remarked,  that  Montanism  encou- 
raged the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  ;  for,  according  > 
to  the  Montanistic  doctrine,  the  martyrs  had  this  prerogative, 
that,  immediately  after  death,  they  were  entitled  to  enter  into 
a  higher  state  of  blessedness,  to  which  other  believers  could 

*  See  TertuUian.  de  monogamia  and  exhortat  castltatis. 

f  Athenagoras  (legat.  pro  Christian,  f.  37,  ed.  Colon)  styles  the 
yafAos  'hwri^oi  it/^^ms  /ci9i;^f/a.  Origen  (Tom.  in  Matth.  f.  363)  says 
that  St  Paul  gave  permission  for  a  second  marriage  after  the  death  of 
the  first  husband  or  the  first  wife  :  tt^is  tviv  rxXfi^oxa^liav  n  kr^iniav. 

X  See  ou  this  controversy,  Vol.  I.  p.  217,  ff. 

§  L.  c. 

^  De  pudicitia,  c.  19 ;  which  work  refers  generally  to  this  dispute. 
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)btam  no  admittance  ;*  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  anxiety 
or  strictness  of  poiitential  discipline  induced  the  Montanist 
Tertullian  to  oppose  the  undue  homage  which  was  paid  to  the 
martyrs.  Since  many^  for  instance,  to  whom  Montanism  re- 
nsed  absolution,  could,  through  the  mediation  of  the  con- 
lessors,  obtain  it  in  the  CathoHc  church,  f  Tertullian,  there- 
fore, t$poke  against  this  false  confidence  in  their  intercession, 
ind  aL<o  against  their  spiritual  presumption.  '^  Let  it  satisfy 
the  martyrs,"  said  he,  '^  to  have  purged  themselves  of  their 
)wn  sins.  It  is  ingratitude  or  arrogance,  to  spend  upon  others 
whsLt  it  must  be  considered  a  great  matter  to  have  gained  for 
one's  self.  Who,  but  the  Son  of  God  only,  has  by  his  own 
death  paid  the  debt  for  others  ?  For  to  this  end  he  came,  that, 
bdttg  Himself  firee  from  sin  and  holy,  He  might  die  for  sinners. 
Thou,  therefore,  who  emulatest  Him  in  that  thou  bestowest, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  suffer  for  me  then  when  thou  art  £ree 
fintmi  sin  thyself.  But  if  thou  art  a  sinner,  how  can  the  oil  of 
thy  little  kunp  suffice  at  once  for  me  and  for  thyself  ?";( 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  one-sided  supra-naturalistic 
element  of  the  scheme  we  have  been  considering,  that  the 
Montanists  did  not  duly  consider  the  fact  that  Christianity,  by 
beginning  with  its  inward  workings,  was  to  transform  the  fife  of 
Inmianity,  but  rather  looked  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  gain 
the  dominion  of  the  world  by  some  outward  miracle.  This 
was  the  point  to  which  their  extravagant  picture  of  Chiliasm 
attached  itself;  and  in  this  respect  also  they  only  pushed  to 
the  furthest  extreme  a  way  of  thinking  which  at  this  date 
prevailed  very  generally  in  the  church. 

If  by  pietism  we  understand  a  morbid  direction  of  devo- 
tional feeling  in  which  some  arbitrary  figment,  some  excres- 
cence from  without,  and  cast  in  one  fixed  mould,  is  substituted 
for  the  natural  development  of  the  Christian  life — in  other 
words,  the  reaction  of  a  legal  point  of  view  within  Christianity 
— then  we  shall  have  good  cause  to  consider  Montanism  as  the 
earliest  form  of  manifestation  of  what  may  properly  be  styled 
pietism. 

What  tended  to  promote  the  spread  of  this  party  was  both 
its  relation  to  Christian  principles  previously  existing,  and 

•  The  Paradise ;  see  Tertullian.  de  anima,  c.  56. 
.  t  See  Vol.  1.  p.  306.  :|:  De  pudicitia,  a  22. 
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also  the  contagious  influence  of  £inaticism,  and  the  food  it 
furnished  to  spiritual  pride ;  since  he  who  acknowledged  the 
new  prophets  might  forthwith  consider  himself  to  be  truly  re- 
generate, a  member  of  the  select  company  of  the  spiritually 
minded  (Spiritales),  and  despise  all  other  Christians  as  carnally 
minded  (Psychici),  as  not  yet  truly  regenerated. 

The  controversy  on  Montanism  was  conducted  with  extreme 
ardour.  In  Asia  Minor,  first  of  all,  were  synods  held  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  it,  at  which  many  declared  themselves 
opposed  to  it.  The  proceedings  of  these  bodies  were  then  sent 
to  the  more  distant  churches,  who  were  thereby  drawn  into  the 
dispute.  Unfortunately,  from  want  of  distinct  statements, 
much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
and,  consequently,  over  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Montan- 
istic  sects,  and  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church. 
Though  the  Montanists  considered  themselves  to  be  the  only 
genuine  Christians,  and  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  imper- 
fect Christians  occupying  an  inferior  position ;  though  they 
thought  themselves  exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  the  church,  yet 
it  does  not  exactly  appear  that  they  were  inclined  to  separate 
from  the  latter,  and  to  renounce  its  communion.  They  only 
wished  to  be  considered  the  ecclesia  spiritus  or  spiri talis, 
within  the  ecclesia  made  up  of  the  psychical  multitude.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view  they  introduced  a  similar  distinction 
as  the  Gnostics  had  done  from  a  theoretical  one.  It  is  true,  by 
this  practically  aristocratic  spirit,  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
church  was  not  exposed  to  so  nmch  danger  as  it  must  have 
incurred  from  the  theoretical.  Still  the  adherents  of  the  new 
prophetical  order  could  not  be  tolerated  in  that  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  church  within  which  they  were  continually  seeking 
to  extend  themselves,  without  great  injury  to  its  vitality.  For 
they  claimed  only  toleration  at  first,  in  order  that  they  might 
gradually  establish  their  own  supremacy. 

The  community  at  Lyons,  when  it  was  smitten  by  the  bloody 
persecution  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aiu'elius,  had  among 
its  members  many  who  came  originally  from  Asia  Minor. 
These,  from  their  close  connection  with  the  Asiatic  church, 
were  led  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  relative  to 
Montanism.  The  community  wrote  to  Eleutherus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  presbyter  Irenaeus  was  the  bearer  of  their  letter. 
Much  light  would  be  shed  on  the  whole  subject,  had  we  more 
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distinct  infbrmation  respecting  the  contents  of  this  letter ;  but 
fiosebiuB*  barely  xemarks  that  its  judgment  on  the  matter  was 
joBt  and  orthodox.  Now,  as  Eusebius  certainly  considered  tlie 
Montanistic  tendency  as  heretical,  we  might  infer  from  this  re- 
mark that  the  judgment  of  the  letter  was  unfavourable  to  the 
Montanists.  But  in  that  case  the  letter  could  not  have  had  in 
view  the  end  which  Eusebius  assigns  to  it,  that  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  dispute.  This  object  rather  leads  us  to  suppose  tliat 
it  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  moderation,  and  by  ex- 
tenuating the  importance  of  the  disputed  points,  and  by  refuting 
the  variouB  exaggerated  charges  laid  against  the  Montanistic 
ehuTches,  sought,  amidst  the  diversity  of  views  respecting  the 
worth  of  the  new  prophetic  order,  to  maintain  Christian  unit}'. 
On  this  supposition  alone  the  favourable  opinion  which  Origen 
expressed  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  is  explicable,  which  he 
could  not  have  given  had  it  breathed  a  decidedly  Montanistic 
spirit*  This  supposition,  moreover,  best  accords  with  the 
Imown  character  of  Irenseus,  a  man  of  moderation  and  a  lover 
of  peace ;  as  also  with  his  opinions,  which,  without  being 
Montanistic,  were  yet  not  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  Montan- 
ists. By  this  mission,  Eleutherus  was  probably  persuaded  to 
make  peace  with  those  churches.  But,  soon  after,  Praxeas, 
a  violent  opponent  of  JMontanism,  came  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Kome ;  and  partly  by  reminding  the  Iloman  bishop  of  the 
different  conduct  of  his  two  predecessors,  Anicetus  and 
Soter,']'  partly  by  his  unfavourable  representations  of  the  state 
of  the  Montanistic  churches,  persuaded  him  to  revoke  his  pre- 
vious decrees.  The  Montanists  now  proceeded  to  form  and 
propagate  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  From  their  country 
they  were  styled  Cataphrygians,  and  Pepuzians^  because 
Montanus,  it  was  said,  taught  that  a  place  called  Pepuza,  iu 
Phrygia  (which  probably  was  the  first  seat  of  the  Montanistic 
church),  was  chosen  to  be  the  spot  from  which  the  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  was  destined  to  begin. 

It  follows  from  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the  mental 
tendencies  prevailing  in  the  church,  that  there  would  be 
various  gradations  and  stages  of  transition  between  the  latter 
and  a  decided  form  of  Montanism ;   as  also  many  shades  of 

*  Lib.  V.  c  3. 

t  The  tmth  of  this  assertion  depends,  however,  on  the  qaestion  whether 
the  bishop  before  mentioned  was  Eleutherus  or  Victor. 
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difference  amongst  its  opponents^  horn  those  wiio  did  not 
overlook  the  Christian  element  in  this  phenomenon — as,fx 
example,  a  Clement  of  Alexandria — down  to  those  who^  by 
their  uncomimMnising  opposition,  were  driven  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  to  a  contrsury  depravation  of  the  Christian  ^Riit 
As  Montanism  confounded  together  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment positions,  its  antagonists  drew  therefore  a  broader  line  of 
demarcation  between  them.     Thdr  current  watchword  was 
borrowed  from  Matthew  xi.  13,  "The  prc^hets  and  the  law 
prophesied  until  John  the  Baptist  —  then  they  were  to  cease/' 
This  maxim  they  opposed  as  well  to  the  new  ascetical  ordi- 
nances and  to  the   new  precepts,  which   shackled  Christian 
freedom,  as  to  the  new  order  of  prophets,  by  which  the  church 
must  submit  to  be  governed.*     Tertullian  remarks  that  they 
who  so  applied  the  above  passage  would  have  done  better  if  they 
had  banished  the  Holy  Spirit  entirely  from  the  church,  since  they 
made  His  ofRce  so  perfectly  an  idle  oncj  But  his  complaint  is, 
in  this  case,  unjust,  for  both  parties  were  agreed  in  believing   ' 
that  the  church  could  not  subsist  without  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  only  point  of  dispute  between 
the  two  parties  was  the  mode  of  that  operation,  whether  it  was 
one  which  was  founded  in  the  ordinary  development  of  the 
church,  or  whether  it  was  one  continually  created  anew  by  a 
supernatural   interposition  of  God.      And   it  was   the  very 
antagonists  of  iNIontanism  who  seem  to  have  brought  forward, 
in  contrast  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  the  conception  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  new,  animating  principle,  both  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  whole  communities,  alike  actuated  by  Him. 
From  this  specific  difference  they  drew  the  conclusion  that 
the  church  was  not  to  be  made  dependent  on  any  new  pro- 
phetical order.      The  most  decided  opponents  of  Montanism 
(such  as  the  Alogi  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  either  denied  the 
continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifts,  the  charismata,  which 
distinguished  the  Apostolic  church,  and  which  in  form  at  least 
evinced  something  of  a  supernatural  character ;  or  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  prophetical  gift  as  consistent  with  the  Chris- 
tian position,  considering  it  as-  belonging  exclusively  to  the 

*  Tertullian  replies :  Palos  terminales  figitis  Deo»  sicut  de  gratia,  ita 
de  disciplina.    De  jejaniis,  ell. 

t  Saperest,  ut  totom  auferatis,  quantom  invobis  tarn  otiosmn.  De 
jejuniis,  c.  11. 
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Old  Testament.  All  such  therefore  revised  to  admit  any  pro- 
phetical book  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  our  information  is  so  scanty  respecting  the 
so-called  Alogi,  mid  that  the  work  of  Hippolytus  on  the 
charismata,  which  was  probably  written  in  opposition  to  these 
ultra  anti-Montanists,  has  not  reached  our  times.  We  should 
otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  speak  more  definitely  and 
certainly  of  this  dispute,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
bandied. 

There  were  also  antagonists  of  Montanism  who,  to  a  fana- 
tical tendency  to  indulge  the  feelings,  opposed  a  negative 
tendency  on  the  side  of  the  understanding,  .and  who,  from  a 
dread  of  what  was  £inatical,  rejected  much  also  that  was 
genuinely  Christian.  It  is  true,  as  must  be  evident  from  all 
that  has  been  said,  that  Montanism  formed  the  extreme  point 
of  the  anti-Gnostic  spirit.  And  yet  that  ultra  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual anti -Montanism,  if  it  wished  to  maintain  itself  in  its 
stem  sobriety,  so  hostile  to  everything  of  a  transcendent  cha- 
racter, must  have  been  no  less  opposed  to  the  speculative  and 
mystical  element  in  Gnosticism.  And  the  dread  of  the  Gnostic, 
no  less  than  the  dread  of  the  Montanistic  tendency,  might 
push  men  to  one-sided  n^ations.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  persons  with  some  partial  leaning  of  this  sort  would  pro- 
bably be  struck  with  the  peculiar  element  of  St.  John  as  wholly 
foreign  from  their  own  views,  and  how  they  would  be  in- 
cline to  insist  upon  the  differences  between  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  John  and  the  other  evangelists,  which  they  were  disposed 
to  assent  to,*  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  gospel 
which  the  Montanists  were  most  accustomed  to  quote  in 
defence  of  their  doctrine  on  the  new  revelations  was  not  a 
genuine  one.  Irenseus,  from  whom  we  have  the  first  account 
of  tins  party,  most  certainly  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that 
they  rejected  the  gospel  of  John  simply  on  account  of  the 
passage  in  it  which  speaks  of  the  Paraclete.t     That  passage 

*  As,  for  example,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  (hscres. 
51),  that  the  histoi^  of  the  temptation  is  omitted  in  John,  that  in  the 
Synoptical  evangelists  mention  is  made  of  one  passover,  in  John  of  two. 

t  Irensos,  lib.  III.  c.  1 1,  s.  9.  His  words  are  :  Ut  donum  spiritus 
frostrentur,  quod  in  novissimis  temporibus  secundum  placitum  Patris 
efiiisum  est  in  humanum  genus,  illam  speciem  non  admittunt,  quse  est 
secondam  Joamiis  evangelium,  in  qua  Paracletum  se  missurum  Dominus 
pitiiiiisit» 
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alone  could  not  possibly  have  induced  them  to  take  such  a  step, 
for  in  truth  they  only  needed  to  limit,  as  was  actually  done  by 
others,  the  promise  to  the  Apostles,  in  order  to  deprive  the 
Montanists  of  this  authority.  As,  however,  it  was  their  prac- 
tice, when  those  words  of  Christ  were  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  Montanistic  view,  to  pronounce  the  whole  book  which 
contained  them  spurious,  it  was  only  to  indulge  a  propensity 
and  to  make  inferences,  which  is  but  too  common  in  theological 
polemics,  to  conclude  that  they  had  rejected  the  gospel  solely 
an  account  of  this  single  text.  • 

Apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  antagonists  of  Mon- 
tanism  were  disposed  to  reject  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetical 
book,  and  favourable  to  Chiliasm,  the  whole  drift  and  style  of 
this  book  must  have  possessed  something  alien  from  the  frigid 
intellectual  spirit  of  this  party.  They  made  sport  of  the 
seven  angels  and  the  seven  trumpets  of  the  Revelation.  Such 
a  tendency,  however,  of  the  understanding,  so  prosaic  as  that 
described  above,  was  something  too  foreign  from  the  youthful 
age  of  the  church  to  meet  with  a  very  general  reception. 

As  in  Montanism  a  tendency  to  reject  and  condemn  the 
existing  elements  of  culture  appeared  in  its  most  decided 
form,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  which  strove  to 
reconcile  with  Christianity  the  existing  enlightenment,  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  pervaded  with  the  Christian  spirit,  pre- 
sented itself.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  the  Alexandrian 
school.  But  here  the  question  arises,  from  what  source  is 
this  tendency  to  be  derived,  and  what  was  the  original  aim  of 
the  school  itself?  Was  it  in  the  outset  merely  an  institution 
for  communicating  religious  instruction  to  the  heathen,  or 
had  there  long  existed  in  Alexandria  a  school  for  edu- 
cating teachers  for  the  Christian  church — a  sort  of  theological 
seminary  for  the  clergy  ?     The  notices  of  Eusebius  *  and  of 

*  Lib.  VI.  c.  10,  that  a  ^i^u^xeikuev  U^m  koyaiv  had  existed  there 
from  ancient  times,  which  according  to  ecclesiastical  phraseology  may 
be  most  naturally  interpreted  as  meaning  a  school  for  the  expounding  of 
the  scriptures.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  characterize  the  particular 
mode  and  form  under  which  the  Alexandrian  school  appeared ;  though 
it  is  easy  to  comprise  under  these  words  all  that  belonged  to  theological 
study  in  the  sense  of  this  school,  when  its  condition  and  character  are 
once  understood.  For  its  Gnosis  was  designed,  without  doubt,  to 
furnish  a  key  for  the  right  understanding  of  scripture,  and  was  to  be 
derived  from  scripture  by  allegorical  interpretation.    A  distinct  classi- 
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Jerome*  are  too  indefinite  to  furnish  any  solution  of  this 
qnestion ;  and,  besides,  neither  of  these  fathers  was  duly 
qualified  to  distinguish  the  form  of  this  school  as  it  existed  in 
Ml  own  time  firom  that  which  it  originally  had.  AVe  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  what  is  known  of  the  labours 
of  the  indiyidual  catechists  who  presided  over  the  school,  and 
do  our  best  to  deduce  therefrom  its  general  character.  Now 
we  find  that  originally  a  single  person  was  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  to  hold  the  ofRce  of  catechist,  whose 
business  it  was  to  give  religious  instruction  to  heathens,  and 
probably  also  to  the  children  of  the  Christians  in  that  place,  t 
Origen  was  the  first  to  share  the  duties  of  this  ofRce  with 
another  person.  For  he  found  its  duties  too  heavy  to  allow 
of  his  prosecuting  at  the  same  time  his  more  scientific  theo- 
Ic^cal  labours.  The  catechumens  were  then  divided  into  two 
classes.  Thus,  even  if  originally  the  office  of  catechist  at 
Alexandria  differed  in  no  respect  fi^m  the  same  office  in  other 
cities,  yet  it  must  of  itself  have  gradually  become  a  very 
different  thing. 

Men  were  required  for  this  office  who  possessed  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  religion,  and  most  especially 
must  they  have  received  a  philosophical  educatioi\,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  converse  and  to  dispute  with  any  learned  pagans  who, 
after  long  investigations  on  other  questions,  might  turn  their 
attention  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  enough  to  teach  here,  as 
in  other  churches,  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity  according 
to  the  so-called  frapd^omg :  with  these  enlightened  catechumens, 
it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  sources  of  the 
religion  in  scripture  itself,  and  to  seek  to  initiate  them  into  the 
understanding  of  it,  —  for  such  required  a  faith  which  would 
stand  the  test  of  scientific  examination.  Clement,  who  was 
himself  one  of  these  catechists,  points  out  the  need  of  high  and 
rich  talents  in  the  holder  of  the  catechetical  office  at  Alex- 


fication  of  different  theological  disciplines,  as  exegesis,  dogmatics,  &c.,  is 
not  to  be  thonght  of  in  this  age  of  the  church,  when  everything  was  still 
in  one  chaotic  mass, — as  has  been  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  Hr.  Di- 
rector Hasselbach  of  Stettin,  where  he  explains  this  phrase  in  his  Disser- 
tafion  de  schola,  quae  Alexandrise  floruit,  catechetica,  Part  I.  p.  15. 

♦  De  vir.  illustr.  c.  36. 

t  Eusebius  (1.  VI.  c.  6)  says  that  Origen,  when  a  boy,  had  been  a 
papil  of  Clement. 

vox,,  II.  (^ 
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andria,  when  he  says,*  '^  He  who  would  gather  from  evepf 
quarter  what  would  be  for  the  profit  of  the  catechumen^ 
especially  if  they  are  Greeks  |  (for  the  earth  is  ihe  Lord's  aad 
the  fulness  thereof),  must  not,  like  the  irrational  brutes,  bi 
shy  of  much  learning,  but  he  must  seek  to  collect  around  hoi 
every  possible  means  of  helping  his  hearers:"  and  directb^ 
after,  {  ^^  All  learning  is  profitable,  but  the  study  of  holy  scrip* 
ture  is  particularly  necessary,  to  enable  us  to  prove  what  we 
teach,  especially  when  our  hearers  come  to  us  firom  the  Greek 
learning."  §  The  patience  and  skill  which  these  AlexandriHi 
teachers  required  to  possess,  to  answer  the  multifitrious  qoei- 
tions  which  were  proposed  to  them,  is  indirectly  intimaied  by 
Origen,  when  he  reminds  Christian  teachers  that,  following 
Christ's  example,  they  ought  not  to  get  out  of  temper  when 
questions  are  proposed  to  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  infbnna- 
tion,  but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  the  proof.  || 

Much  care  was  therefore  necessary  in  selecting  these  Alex- 
andrian catechists,  and  the  ofEce  was  conferred  in  prefereofie 
on  men  of  learning  and  philosophical  minds,  who  had  them^ 
selves  been  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  results  of  {^ilo- 
sophical  inquiry ;  such,  for  example,  as  Panttsnus^  the  fint 
Alexandrian  catechist  of  whom  we  have  any  distinct  know* 
ledge,  and  his  disciple  Clement. 

The  range  of  instruction  imparted  by  these  men  gradually 
extended  itself,  for  they  were  the  first  who,  on  the  principles 
of  the  catholic  faith,  attempted  to  satisfy  a  want  deeply  felt 
by  numbers — the  want  of  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  faith, 
and  of  a  Christian  science.  To  their  school  were  attracted 
not  only  those  educated  pagans  who,  having  by  their  teaching 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  being  seized  with  a  desire 

♦  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  6.59,  B. 

f  To  complete  the  thoaght ; — he  onght  not  to  be  timid  in  exploring  the 
vestiges  of  truth  even  in  pagan  literature,  and  to  appropriate  the  useful ; 
for  all  comes  from  God,  and  is,  as  such,  pure. 

I  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  660,  C. 

§  With  these  remark  compare  what  Clement  says  generally  with 
regard  to  those  to  whom  the  faith  must  be  demonstrated  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks. 

II  In  Matth.  T.  XIV.  s.  16:  Tltt^a^«fM¥Mf  rnXjxtvTMt  r«cnf»;  hiuif,  rit 

vuv  fAa^nre^*  kItov  uyotvaxrotti  TtretyfAtvas  tig  ^iitt^JUtXJtu,  ««*)  r^  «rfi^^fr- 
Bat  vTo  riMk    wti  ^vv^eifOfMfejf  cu»  i»  ^t^/jboBiiatf   iXX*  aivi  rtZ  mt^ji^u 
iSikttv; 
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to  devote  themselves  and  all  they  possessed  to  its  service, 

diose,  with  this  in  view,  the  Alexandrian  catechists  for  their 

gmdes,  but  also  those  youths  who,  having  been  brought  up 

within  the  Christian  pale,  were  thirsting  after  a  more  pro- 

imnd  knowledge,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  office 

of  church  tetuchen.    Thus  quite  spontaneously  a  theological 

idiool  grew  up.     Alexandria  thus  became  the  birthplace  of 

Christian  theology  in  the  proper  sense,  such  as  it  sprang  partly 

ham  the  inward  impulse  of  the  mind  longing  for  scientific 

kiiowle(%e,  and  partly  from  an  outward  aim  and  apologetic 

ml  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  church  against  the  attacks 

both  of  philosophical  Ghreeks,  and  also  of  the  Gnostics. 

Bighdy  to  understand  the  early  growth  of  this  school  we 
■nst  consider  its  relation  to  the  three  different  parties  in  con- 
nection with,  or  in  opposition  to,  which  it  was  formed,  and 
whose  different  tendencies  it  believed  it  possible  to  com- 
bine by  means  of  a  higher  principle  which  should  reconcile 
thdr  antagonistic  views.  I  mean  its  relation,  1.  To  those 
nekers  after  wisdom,  the  Greeks,  who  despised  Christianity  as 
a  blind  £eiith  that  shunned  the  light  of  reason,  and  who  were 
only  confirmed  in  their  contempt  of  it  by  the  grossly  material 
and  sternly  repulsive  views  of  those  uneducated  Christians 
with  whom  they  generally  came  in  contact ;  2.  Its  relation  to 
the  Gnostics,  a  numerous  class  in  Alexandria,  who  at  the  same 
time  that  they  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  blind  faAth  of  the 
fleshly  multitude,  by  the  promise  of  a  higher,  esoteric  know- 
ledge of  religion,  won  over  to  their  sect  not  only  those  pagans 
who  sought  after  wisdom,  but  also  those  Christians  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  religious  instruction  ordinarily  afforded ; 
3.  Its  relation  to  the  primitive  class  of  the  church  teachers, 
who  looked  chiefly  to  the  practical  and  reo/,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  zealots  among  them,  whom  the  pride  and  arro- 
gance of  the  Gnostics  had  rendered  suspicious  of  all  specula- 
tion and  philosophy,  and  whatever  in  its  tendency  appeared  to 
resemble  a  Gnosis,  and  who  were  in  continual  dread  of  a  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  philoso- 
phical elements.  By  means  of  a  Gnosis  having  its  root  in 
and  harmoniously  adjusting  itself  to  the  faith,*  the  Alexan- 
drians hoped  to  be  able  to  avoid  whatever  was  partial  and 
fidse  in  either  of  these  tendencies,  and  even  to  reconcile  them. 

*  TfZfif  aXtfBjril,  opposed  to  the  ^tulttvufikou 
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They  differed  from  the  Gnostics  in  th^r  theory  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  yvwtrig  to  the  witrriQy  in  this  respect,  that  they 
acknowledged  faith  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  higher  life  far 
all  Christians — the  common  bond,  whereby  all,  however  differ- 
ing from  one  another  in  intellectual  culture,  were  still  united 
in  one  divine  community.  They  also  opposed  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  church,  grounded  in  the  faith,  with  the  strife  of 
the  Gnostic  schools  {diarpifiai).  They  did  not  assume  distinct 
sources  of  knowledge  for  the  witrrig  and  for  the  yyw(Ti£,  but 
the  same  for  both,  namely,  the  common  tradition  handed  down 
in  all  the  churches  concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  the  holy  scriptures.  They  made  it  the 
business  of  the  Gnosis  simply  to  place  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
consciousness  what  had  been  first  appropriated  by  faith,  and 
received  into  the  inward  life ;  to  unfold  aU  that  was  contained 
therein  in  its  intrinsic  coherence ;  to  place  it  on  the  basis  and 
under  the  form  of  science ;  to  prove  that  this  was  the  genuine 
doctrine  that  came  from  Christ ;  to  give  a  history  of  it,  and 
to  defend  it  against  the  objections  of  its  enemies  among  pagan 
philosophers  and  heretics.  They  used  as  their  motto  one 
which  seems  to  have  been  currently  handed  down  from  some 
earlier  period,  and  which,  from  the  time  of  Augustin  to  the 
establishment  of  the  scholastic  theology  for  which  he  prepared 
the  way,  was  subsequently  employed  to  mark  the  relation  of 
faith  to  knowledge.  This  was  Isaiah  vii.  9 — a  passage,  it 
must  be  allowed,  which  in  the  Alexandrian  version  only 
admits  of  the  sense  they  ascribed  to  it,  and  there  only  when 
isolated  from  the  context:* — "'Edv  /jtrj  TTKrrevcrrjTe,  ovde  j^iri 
ffuv^rf,"  "  If  ye  do  not  believe,  neither  shall  ye  understand." 
These  words  were  first  used  to  signify  that  he  who  believes 
not  the  gospel  can  obtain  no  insight  into  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  afterwards  in  the  kindred  sense,  that 
without  faith  in  Christianity  and  its  several  doctrines  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  nature  of  either.  According  to 
the  measure  of  faith,  it  was  held,  would  be  the  progress  in 


*  Just  as,  in  more  recent  times,  many  texts  from  Luther's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  came  to  be  current  as  proofs   for    propositions 
relating  to  Christian  faith  or  practice,  although  this  application  of 
them  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sense  which  they  had  in  the 
ongiiml. 
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uDderstanding  the  truth — the  degree  of  knowledge  will  corre- 
qpond  to  the  degree  of  &ith.* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  defends  the  value  of  &ith  against 
those  pagans  and  Gnostics  who  confounded  it  with  opinion. 
"  It  is  plain,"  he  says,  ''  that  faith  is  something  godlike,  that 
can  be  destroyed  neither  by  the  power  of  any  other  love, 
however  worldly,  nor  by  present  fear."t  He  places  faith  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  higher  life  as  that  of  the  breath  to  the 
sensible  life.}  It  is  with  him  an  important  feature  in  the 
ess^ice  of  &ith,  that  it  spontaneously  seizes  the  godlike, 
anticipating  the  conception,  and  proceeds  from  well-disposed 
8entiments.§  In  this  phase  of  faith,  so  far  as  it  presupposes 
an  attractive  power  of  the  godlike  on  the  human  heart,  and, 
(HI  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  spontaneous  surrender  to  that  power, 
he  has  well  understood  its  essential  character.  He  supposes 
that  in  human  nature  there  is  a  sense  for  truth,  which  is 
attracted  by  it,  and  repelled  by  whatever  is  false.  ||  Accord- 
ingly he  characterizes  faith  as  something  positive — a  positive 
union  with  the  godlike ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unbelief  as  a 
negative  quality,  which,  as  such,  presupposes  the  positive.lT 
Together  with  &ith,  according  to  this  view,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  givoi  the  highest  thing  of  all — the  divine  life  itself.  As 
he  elsewhere  remarks,**  ''  He  that  believes  the  Sou  hath 
eternal  life.  If  they  who  believe,  then,  have  life,  how  can 
there  be  anything  higher  for  them  than  life  eternal  ?  Faith 
wants  nothing;  it  is  complete  in  itself  and  self-sufficient." 
Clement  here  sets  it  down  as  the  characteristic  of  faith  that  it 
carries  with  it  the  pledge  of  the  future,  that  it  anticipates  the 

♦  Stromat.  1.  I.  f.  273,  A. :  1.  II.  f.  362,  A. ;  1.  IV.  f.  528,  B.  and 
Orig.  in  Matth.  ed.  Huet.  T.  XVI.  s,  9 :  *Ex  rod  ^t^i(mv*ivat  xetra.  rhv 
wmXtyiav  v^s  ^iffrtats^  to  ffvvtivat, 

■f  Buo9  rt  iJvut,  finn  viro  cLxXtis  <ptxias  xofffjutKr,s  ^letff^atuUmy  fJunn  turi 
(p^v  ftet^ovTCg  ^teckvefjbivtiv.     Strom.  1.  II.  f.  372. 

X  Tfi9  Ti^rty  aurats  avetyxaiay  rZ  yvuffrtxef  vTu^^ovtray,  us  tm  xara 
rn  xaffAOv  rov'it  (siovvrt,  vt^os  to  Z^nf  to  oLvetctviTv,     L.  C.  f.  373. 

§  'T^oXriypiS  ixovfiog  xeu  ^^oXy^^is  luyyufAovog  ^POxaTaXn'^'toJS,  L.  C.  f. 
371. 

II  To9  afS^etTOVf  ^vffii  /E£i»  ^lafit^kiifMivov  ^^eg  ttiv  too  ^J/sv^ovg  ffvyxaToi- 
^wn,  ix'vra  ^  u^o^fias  ir^cs  ^'kttiv  t    uXn^ovs,     L.  C.  f.  384. 

^  *H  it^utTM  ot^roavtrTOirts  oZira  tijs  ^IfTius  ^vvetfcitf  ^tixvvffi  ttiv  <fvyx»Tei- 
Strnr  Ti  »eu  fr/^r/y,  kvv^a^tt  yu»  ffTi^nrts  ohx  iiv  yiyoiTO.  Strom.  1.  II. 
18S4. 

♦•  Pffidagog.  lib.  I.  c.  6. 
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future  as  if  it  were  preseat.*  When  this  divine  life,  received 
by  faith,  permeates  and  cleanses  the  soul,  it  puts  it  in  possessioB 
of  a  new  sense  £ox  the  discernment  of  divine  thmgs.  So 
Clement  remarks,  ^^  Behold  I  will  do  a  new  thing,  says  the 
Logos,  Isa.  xliii.  19»  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
I  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  which  can  be  seen,  heard,  and  conceived  only 
with  a  new  ^e,  a  new  ear,  a  new  heart,  through  &ith  and 
understanding;  since  the  dusciples  of  our  Lord  speak,  con- 
ceive, and  act  spiritually  ."f 

This  intimate  connection  between  knowing  and  living 
belongs  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis^ 
The  Gnosis  was  conceived  by  this  school,  not  as  a  mere  thing 
of  speculation,  but  as  a  result  of  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
new  inward  life  growing  out  of  fiiith  and  manifesting  itself  ia 
the  conduct — as  a  habitus  practicus  animu  This  is  expressed 
in  the  following  words  of  Clement :  '^  As  is  the  doctrine,  se 
also  must  be  the  life ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  not 
by  its  blossoms  or  its  leaves.  The  Gnosis  comes,  then,  firan 
the  fruit  and  the  life,  not  from  the  doctrine  and  l^e  blossom. 
For  we  say  that  the  Gnosis  is  not  merely  doctrine,  but  a 
divine  science ;  it  is  the  light  that  dantiis  within  the  soul  out 
of  obedience  to  the  commandments,  which  makes  all  things 
clear,  teaches  man  to  know  all  that  is  contained  in  creation 
and  in  himself,  and  how  he  is  to  maintain  fellowship  with 
God ;  for  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  such  is  the  Gnosis  to 
the  mind."|  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  knowledge  of 
divine  things  without  that  living  them  out,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  faith.  Knowing  and  living  here  become  one.  This  imity 
of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  element,  of  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  presented  itself  to  Clement  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  own  Christian  consciousness,  although  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosophy  lent  him  a  form  for  the  expression  of  it, 
in  what  it  taught  concerning  the  identity  of  subject  and 

f  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  365,  B. 

X  ius  vtuvt  ro  \v  tn  ^^X^  iyytvofctvov  %»  Tnt  xarot  rag  iyr«Xa;  Mtawnit 
T9  9Cu.vT»  xarethfi^M  votovvj  rai  tc  iv  yiviffu  ahrey  tx  vov  ojf^^ofirav  imvnt  9t 
yivaaxuv  {Ta^cff'xtt/a^oy,  »a,t  Biou  icrtfioXoy  xaBliTTecffBect  ^i^irxaf,  StTQID.  1* 
///.  f,  444. 
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object — of  die  yoovy  and  the  vonriv,  at  the  highest  position 
of  knowledge.* 

This  therefore,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  scheme,  is  the 
mbjecHve  condition,  and  the  subjective  essence  of  the  Gnosis. 
As  respects  the  objective  source  of  knowledge  whence  the 
Gnostic  is  to  seek  to  gain  still  deeper  and  clearer  views  of  the 
truths  which  he  has  received  by  faith  into  his  inner  life :  this, 
according  to  Clement,  is  Holy  Scripture.     If  many,  devoid  of 
the  requisite  training  to  search  the  scriptures  for  themselves, 
simply  adhered  to  the  essential  and  fundamental  truths  of  the 
creed  which,  in  agreement  with  the  Paradosis,  had  been  com- 
municated to  them  in  their  earliest  instruction,  yet  the  Gnostic 
most  distinguish  himself  from  these  ordinary  believers  by  his 
ability  to  prove  and  deduce  those  truths  from  a  comparison 
of  the  different  parts  of  holy  scripture,  and  from  the  same 
source   to  refute   all  opposite  errors.      Instead   of  a  faitli 
grounded  on  the  authority  and  tradition  of  the  church,  such 
an  one  should  possess  a  ^th  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible.     Accordingly  Clement  says,!  "  Faith  is  the  com- 
pendious knowledge  of  essentials;    Gnosis,  the  strong  and 
stable  demonstration  of  the  things  received  by  faith,  erected 
oa  the  foundation  of  faith,  through  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord, 
whereby  fidth  is  raised  to  an  irrefragable  scientific   know- 
ledge."    The  same  father,  in  answer  to  the  pagans  and  Jcti-s, 
who  objected  that,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  sects  among 
the  Christians,  it  was  impossible  to  know  where  the  truth  was 
to  be  found,  refers  them  to  the  infallible  criterion  of  holy 
writ,  and  observes,  "  We  rely  not  on  men,  who  merely  give 
us  their  opinions,  to  which  we,  in  like  manner,  may  oppose 
oar  own.     But  since  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  give  our  opinion, 
and  since  it  is  necessary  to  prove  what  we  affirm,  we  do  not 
wait  for  the  testimony  of  men,  but  prove  it  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  which  is  the  most  certain  of  all  arguments,  or  rather 
the  only  argument — the  form  of  knowing  whereby  those  who 

tr^fjmv  %  iTvMi  Mti  yvai^n,     L.  C.  1.  IV.  f.  490. 

f  *H    filv   tZv    fTiW/f    9vrr0ftoi    k^rn,    its    t^nt    uiti7v,    ruv    xetn^ttyovrttt 

f^fiaus,  ^u  riis  xy^mxtis  ^tixrxaXims  WotxoiofMVfjbivv  rn  ^itrrtit  sig  ri  oLfit- 
Tdwntvn  *€ti  fjbtr  iin^rn/itns  x»Tukti^Tov  ^et^avrifA^eva'a*  Strom..  1.  VII, 
t  782. 
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have  simply  tasted  of  the  scriptures  become  believers,  and 
those  who  have  made  greater  progress  and  become  accuratdj 
acquainted  with  the  truth  are  GnosHcs."* 

Hence  Clement  denominates  that  Gnosis  which  results  from 
comparing  different  passages  of  scripture,  and  which  deduces 
the  conclusions  that  flow  from  the  acknowledged  maxims  of 
&ith — a  scientific  faith.f  The  Gnostic,  according  to  him,  is 
one  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
whose  life  is  nothing  else  than  works  and  words  corresponding 
with  the  transmitted  doctrine  of  our  Lord.}  But  it  is  only 
for  the  Gnostic  that  the  holy  scripture  generates  such  a 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  because  he  only  brings  to  them 
the  appropriate  believing  spirit.  Where  this  is  wanting  the 
scriptures  appear  unfruitful.§  This  inner  sense,  however,  is 
not  sufficient  of  itself  to  deduce  from  the  holy  scriptures  the 
truths  they  contain,  to  unfold  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
combine  them  into  an  organic  whole,  as  well  as  to  defend 
them  against  the  objections  of  heathens  and  heretics,  and  to 
apply  them  to  all  the  results  which  hiunan  knowledge  had 
previously  been  allowed  to  attain  to.  For  all  this  there  is 
required  a  preparatory  scientific  culture,  and  such  a  culture 
could  not  be  created  anew  and  at  once  by  Christianity.  The 
Alexandrians  felt  and  perceived  the  necessity  of  pressing  into 
the  service  of  Christianity  the  Greek  learning;  of  infusing 
into  the  latter  the  virtue  of  the  former,  as  the  leaven  which 
was  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  humanity.  || 

Here  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  drew  upon  itself  numerous 
objections  from  the  other  party,  who  despised  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks  as  altogether  repugnant  to  Christianity.  Against 
these  it  had  to  defend  itself  and  vindicate  its  peculiar  method, 

*  Strom.  VII.  f.  757. 

f  *Ecr/fl'7">?^ey/x^  9riff<rts.     Strom.  1.  II.  f.  381. 

X  Strom.  1.  VII.  f.  762  et  763. 

6   Strom.  .1,  VII.  f.  756.      To7s  yvaxrrtxoTs  ziKvnKatrtv  eu  y^et<peii. 

\\  Which  similitude  of  the  leaven  Clement  illustrates  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful manner.  He  calls  it  "  the  power  bestowed  on  us  by  the  Word,  which 
by  small  means  effects  much  in  a  secret,  invisible  manner,  attracting  to 
itself  every  one  who  has  received  it,  and  reducing  his  whole  nature  to 
unity."  'H  lirxvs  'rod  \oycv  h  ^o^ilffn  ifuvy  ffvvroftof  cvffa  *eu  ivfartiy  vatvm 
TAV  xarei^i^ufAtvov  xat  Ivrog  iuvrev  xrn<rafJt.ivo)t  ect/T^Vf  i^txiKPVfAuuifvs  ft  xtu 
u^avus  ^^os  Itturnv  i'Xxci  xu)  ro  9rav  altrou  ffvffrtifjM  tU  ivorivrec.  nvtiyu, 
Strom,  lib.  V.  f.  587. 
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and  most  intaresting  is  the  conflict  which  they  had  to  carry  on, 
and  it  is  one  which  has  often  been  repeated  in  history. 
Against  the  Alexandrians  it  was  argued,  that  the  prophets, 
and  the  apostles  at  any  rate,  knew  nothing  of  philosophieid 
learning.  Clement  answered:  ''The  apostles  and  prophets 
undoubtedly,  as  disciples  of  the  Spirit,  spake  what  the  »Spirit 
oonununicated  to  them ;  but  tee  can  rely  on  no  such  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  superseding  all  human  means  of  culture 
to  enable  us  to  unfold  the  hidden  sense  of  their  words.  A 
scientific  culture  of  the  mind  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
evolve  the  full  meaning  of  what  was  imparted  indeed  to  them 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  which  they  conveyed 
in  their  own  words.  He  who  in  his  thoughts  wishes  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  power  of  God,  must  previously  accustom 
himself  to  philosopluze  on  spiritual  things,  must  have  already 
inured  himself  to  that  form  of  thought,  which  is  now  to  be 
animated  by  a  new  and  higher  spirit.  A  logical  cultivation 
of  the  mind  is  requisite  in  order  duly  to  distinguish  the  am- 
biguous and  equivocal  words  of  scripture."  *  In  answer  to 
those  who  would  have  men  satisfied  with  faith  alone,  and 
who  rejected  all  science  which  others  wished  to  employ  in  the 
service  of  fidth,  he  says,  "It  is  as  though  they  would  look 
for  the  grapes  at  once,  without  having  b^towed  any  previous 
culture  on  the  vine.  Under  the  figure  of  the  vine  our  Lord 
is  presented  to  us,  from  which  we  must  expect  only  fruit  pro- 
portionate to  the  reasonable  care  and  art  of  the  husbandman. 
It  is  necessary  to  prune,  to  dig,  and  to  train,  and  whatever 
else  is  to  be  done ;  the  hook,  the  hoe,  and  other  implements 
used  in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  must  be  employed,  that  it  may 
yield  us  the  pleasant  fruit."  f  According  to  this,  the  proper 
business  of  the  Gnosis  appears  to  have  been  to  unfold  the 
matter  of  the  faith,  to  digest  it,  and  to  preserve  it  from  the 
intermixture  of  foreign  elements. 

Clement  had  to  defend  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  against  the 
objection,  that  divine  revelation  was  not  admitted  to  be  in 
itself  the  sufficient  source  of  truth,  but  was  represented  as 
standing  in  need  of  additional  aid,  and  of  a  support  from  without, 
so  that  those  who  did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  scientific 
culture,  were  precluded  from  understanding  it.     To  this  he 

♦  Strom.  lib.  I.  f.  292.  t  L-  c-  f-  291. 
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answersy*  *'  If  for  tiie  sake  of  those  whoare  always  ready  to  cen- 
(dain,  we  must  draw  adistinctioa,  then  we  would  eall  pfailoBO- 
phy  a  oodperating  aid  to  a  knowledge  of  truth  ;  a  seeking  after 
truth ;  a  preparatory  discipline  of  the  Gnostic ;  but  that  whickis 
simply  a  codperative  means  we  make  not  the  cause  nor  the  pria- 
dpal  thing.  Not  as  though  the  latter  could  not  exist  withoit 
philosophy ;  for,  in  fiust,  neaiiy  every  one  among  us,  without  tbe 
general  scientific  cultture^f  without  the  Grecian  philosophy— 
many  of  us  indeed  without  eren  being  able  to  read  or  write,  bot 
captivated  by  that  divine  philosophy  which  came  £rom  the  bar- 
barians, have,  by  the  power  from  on  high,  received  through  fid^ 
the  doctrine  of  Grod.  Complete  and  sufficient  in  itself,  then,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God; 
and  even  when  to  this  is  added  the  Grecian  philosophy,  it 
makes  not  indeed  the  truth  more  powerful ;  all  that  it  does  is 
to  render  futile  the  attacks  of  sophistry,  and  as  it  wards  off  all 
delusive  machinations  against  the  truth,  has  been  properly  de* 
nominated  the  wall  and  hedge  ai  the  vin^rard4  The  tratb 
of  fidth  is  like  the  bread  which  is  indispensable  to  life;  ^ 
preparatory  discipline  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is  eatefi  i 
with  the  bread,  and  to  a  dessert." 

In  general,  Clement  was  distinguished  for  the  mildness  and 
moderation  with  which  he  met  the  opponents  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Gnosis.  Grenerally  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their 
anxiety  as  excited  by  the  phaiomena  of  the  times,  and  accord- 
ingly he  felt  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  true  zeal  for 
Christianity  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  (^positioo. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  blind  zeal  of  his  opponents,  and 
his  own  conviction  that  their  grossly  material  and  <Hie-sided 
tendency  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  ^irit  of  Christianity  in 
its  effort  to  ennoble  the  whole  man,  and  that  many  in  c<hi- 
sequence  took  offence  at  it — ^all  this  seduced  him  into  the 
fault  of  speaking  in  somewhat  rough  terms  of  his  oj^nents, 
and  of  refusing  to  do  justice  to  their  honest  zeal ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  says,§  ^^  It  is  not  imknown  to  me  (what 

♦  Strom,  lib.  1. 1  318. 

f  "Ami/  viis  lyMUMXUv  vvtitmt. 

X  What  the  andents  said  of  logic  in  its  relation  to  philosophy*  that  it 
was  the  ^^lytiff  the  Alexandrians  applied  to  the  relation  of  pniloso^  ' 
itself  to  the  Christian  gnosis. 

§  Strom.  Ub.  I.  f.  278. 
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mftDY  an  ignorant  brawler*  has  at  his  tongue's  end)  tliat  fait 
should  cling  to  the  most  necessary  things,  to  all  essential 
pmnts,  and  reject  all  those  foreign  and  superfluous  matters 
which  would  occupy  us  to  no  purpose  with  wliat  has  no 
b^""g  on  our  great  object ;"  and  again  if  ^'  The  multitude 
dzead  the  Grecian  philosophy,!  as  children  do  a  mask,  fearing 
it  will  carry  them  off.  But  if  tlieir  faith  is  of  such  a  sort 
(for  knowledge  I  certainly  cannot  call  it)  as  can  be  over- 
thrown by  specious  words,  it  is  always  liable  to  be  sub- 
verted ;  for  saying  this  they  confess  tliat  tliey  liave  not  the 
truth ;  since  truth  b  invincible,  but  false  opuiions  are  over- 
thrown at  any  moment."  We  recognise  in  all  this  Clement's 
magnanimous  confidence  in  the  might  of  Christian  truth, 
which  had  nothing  to  fear  from  opposition,  but  rather  would 
oome  forth  from  the  conflict  with  brigliter  lustre — although 
we  must  own  that  this  confldaice  leads  him  to  be  unjust  upon 
a  fidth  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  weakness,  is 
over  anxiously  concerned  for  the  safety  of  what  it  prizes 
above  all  earthly  possession.  The  Gnostic,  acconling  to  Cle- 
ment,— ^who  is  here  applying  a  saying  ascribed  in  the  apocry- 
phal gospels  to  our  Saviour — "  yiveff^e  coki/jloI  rpaTre^rac/' 
(be  ye  skilful  money-cliangers) — ishould  in  all  cases  distin- 
guish truth  from  specious  error,  as  genuine  from  counterfeit 
coins,  and  therefore  fear  no  power  of  semblance.  The  Chris- 
tian needed  the  Grecian  philosophy,  for  tlie  very  purpose  of 
pcunting  out  to  the  pliilosophically  educated  pagans  its  errors 
and  its  insufficiency,  of  refuting  them  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  of  conducting  them  from  this  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  "Thus  much,"  observes  Clement5§  "I  would 
say  to  those  who  are  so  fond  of  complaining :  if  the  philosophy 
itself  is  unprofitable,  still  the  studt/  of  it  is  profitable,  if  any 
good  is  to  be  derived  from  thoroughly  demonstrating  tliat  it 
is  an  unprofitable  thing.  Then  again,  we  caimot  convince 
the  heathens  by  merely  pronouncing  sentence  on  their  dog- 
mas ;  we  must  enter  with   them   into  the  development   of 

*  'Afiti^Ss  ^9^£iut.  t  L.  c.  lib.  VI.  f.  655. 

X  Clement,  Stromttt.  VI.  659,  wittily  remarks,  ^  Most  Christiaiis  treat 
the  doctrine  in  a  boorish  manner ;  like  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  they 
seek,  not  to  avoid  the  Syrens,  but  their  rhythm  and  song,  ignorantly 
stopping  their  ears,  for  they  know  that,  if  they  once  lend  an  ear  to  the 
Greek  philosophy,  they  would  be  unable  to  make  good  their  escape  from 
it"  §  Stromat  lib.  1. 1  278. 
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details,  until  we  force  them  to  acquiesce  in  our  sentence. 
For  that  refutation  wins  the  fullest  concurrence  which  is 
combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
In  another  place  he  says,*  "  For  to  the^Greeks,  who  seek  after 
that  which  passes  with  them  for  wisdom,  we  must  offer  things 
of  a  kindred  nature,  so  that  they  may  come  to  the  belief  of 
the  truth  (and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  they  will  come)  by 
the  easiest  way,  through  what  is  already  familiar  to  them. 
For  I  become  all  things  to  all  men,  says  the  apostle,  that  I 
may  win  all." 

The  most  violent  opponents  of  this  liberal  tendency,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  total  condemnation  of  the  study  of  the  Gre^ 
philosophy,  adopted  the  Jewish  legend  contained  in  the  book 
of  the  pseudo-Enoch,  which  represented  all  higher  kinds  of 
knowledge  as  having  come  to  the  heathen  in  an  unrighteous 
way  through  the  agency  of  fallen  spirits ;  and  on  this  authority 
they  made  all  the  heathen  philosophers,  without  exception,  to 
be  organs  of  the  evil  spirit.  They  considered  the  whole  pagan 
world  before  Christ  to  be  a  direct  opposition  to  Christianity ; 
confounding  what  was  really  heathenish  with  the  original  and 
divine  element,  to  which  heathenism,  while  it  adulterated  and 
obscured  it,  owed  its  existence ;  they  refused  to  recognise  any 
affinity  between  Christianity  and  that  part  of  man's  nature  in 
which,  amidst  all  its  corruption,  a  relationship  to  God  gleams 
forth,  and  without  which  Christianity  never  could  have  been 
transplanted  in  the  soil  of  heathenism.  Or  else,  like  the  stem 
and  fiery  Tertullian,  the  friend  of  nature  and  all  original  mani- 
festations of  life,  but  the  foe  of  art  and  false  cultivation,  they 
saw  in  philosophy  nothing  but  the  hand  of  Satan,  falsifying 
and  mutilating  the  original  form  of  nature.  Clement  endea- 
voured to  confute  this  party  also  on  their  own  principles: 
"  Even  if  this  view  were  correct,"  he  says,  "  yet  even  Satan 
could  deceive  men  only  by  clothing  himself  as  an  angel  of 
light ;  he  must  draw  men  by  the  appearance  of  truth,  by  ming- 
ling the  true  with  the  false ;  we  must  therefore  search  for,  and 
acknowledge,  the  truth,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
And  even  this  communication  cannot  take  place  except  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God  ;  it  must  therefore  be  included 
in  God's  plan  of  education  for  the  human  race."  f 

♦  L.  c.  lib.  V.  f.  554. 

t  The  sense  of  the  passages  in  Strom.  \\\i.  VI.  647,  and  lib.  I.  310. 
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Speaking,  however,  from  his  own  position,  he  declares  him- 
self strongly  against  such  a  view.  ^'Is  it  not  strange,"  he 
says,  ^'  when  disorder  and  sin  are  the  appropriate  works  of 
Se^an,  to  represent  him  as  the  bestower  of  so  good  a  thing  as 
philosophy  ?  for  in  this  case  he  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
benevolent  to  the  good  men  amongst  the  Greeks  than  Divine 
Providence  itself."  * 

Clement,  on  the  other  hand,  traces  in  the  progress  of  Greek 
philosophy  the  working  of  a  divine  education  of  mankind, — a 
sort  of  preparation  for  Christianity  suited  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  favourite  idea  of  Clement  that 
the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  mankind  constituted  a  great 
whole,  of  which  he  considered  Christianity  to  be  the  end,  and 
within  which  he  included  not  merely  the  providential  dealings 
of  God  with  the  Jewish  people,  but  also,  though  in  a  different 
way,  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  the  heathen  world.f 
In  reference  to  that  narrow  and  partial  conception  of  his- 
tory, which  would  confine  the  overruling  agency  of  God  in 
preparing  for  Christianity  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
Clement  remarks,  "  Every  stimulus  of  good  comes  from  God. 
He  employs  those  men  who  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  and 
instruct  others,  |  as  his  organs  to  work  on  the  larger  portions 
of  mankind.  Such  were  the  better  sort  among  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers. That  philosophy  which  forms  men  to  virtue  cannot 
be  a  work  of  evil ;  it  must  be  the  work  of  God,  from  whom 
is  every  stimulus  of  good.  And  all  gifls  bestowed  by  God 
are  bestowed  for  right  ends,  and  received  for  right  ends. 
Philosophy  is  not  found  in  the  possession  of  bad  men,  but  was 
given  to  the  best  men  among  the  Greeks  :  it  is  evident,  there- 
fore, from  what  source  it  was  derived,  viz.  from  that  Providence 
which  bestows  on  each  whatever  is  most  appropriate  to  his 
peculiar  temperament.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  the 
Jews  was  given  the  law,  to  the  Greeks  philosophy,  until  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord.  From  this  period  a  universal  call 
has  gone  forth  for  a  peculiar  people  of  the  righteousness  by 
£uth,  since  the  common  God  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
or  rather  of  the  entire  human  race,  has  brought  all  together 
by  one   common  Lord.§     Before   the  coming  of  our  Lord, 

*  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  693.         f  See  the  General  Introduction,  vol.  I. 
{  The  hytfAMKoi  and  reuhvriKoi,  §  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  693  et  ^^ 
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philosophy  was  necessary  to  the  Greeks  as  a  means  of 
righteousness ;  but  now  it  is  ttsefid  in  the  service  of  piety  as 
a  sort  of  preparation  for  demonstrating  the  i&ith :  :fi>r  thy  foot 
will  not  stumble  if  thou  derivest  all  good  from  Providence, 
whether  it  belong  to  the  heathens  or  to  ourselves  ;  since  Grod 
is  the  author  of  all  good — ^both  in  a  special  sense,  as  the  gifts 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  also  in  a  more  indirect 
sense,  as  in  the  case  of  philosophy.  And  perhaps  the  latter 
also  was  given  to  the  G-reeks  in  a  special  sense,  as  preliminary 
to  our  Lord  calling  the  Gentiles,  since  it  educated  them  as  the 
law  did  the  Jews,  for  Christianity ;  and  philosophy  was  a  pre- 
paratory step  for  those  who  were  to  be  conducted  through 
Christ  to  perfection."  *  When  Clement  speaks  of  a  righteous- 
ness to  be  obtained  by  philosophy,  he  does  not  mean  that 
philosophy  could  lead  men  to  the  end  of  their  moral  destina- 
tion, and  qualify  them  for  attaining  to  everlasting  life ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  held  that  redemption  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
that ;  nothing  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  this  fact.  All  else  only  served  to  prepare  for  the  appro- 
priation of  this  as  its  ultimate  end.  How  firmly  he  was  con- 
vinced on  this  point  is  evident  indeed  from  the  fact — which 
we  shall  consider  more  minutely  in  another  connection — that 
he  held  a  particular  ordinance  to  be  necessary  after  death,  to 
bring  even  those  heathens  of  whom  he  judged  so  mildly  to  a 
conscious  appropriation  of  the  redemption.  He  distinguishes 
between  a  doctrine  that  makes  man  righteous,  which  in  his 
view  is  the  gospel  only,  and  a  doctrine  which  could  do  no  more 
than  prepare  the  way  for  that.f  He  distinguishes  between  a 
certain  stage  in  the  awakening  of  the  religious  and  moral  con- 
sciousness, a  certain  excitement  of  the  moral  impulse,  of  moral 
training,  and  that  universal  and  complete  righteousness  which 
is  the  end  of  man's  nature  generally,  {  in  contradistinction  to 
that  partial  cultivation  of  human  nature  which  belongs  to  a 
distinct  period  of  human  development.  He  himself  says§ 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  that  it  is  too  weak  to  fulfil  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  Lord ;  that  it  only  serves,  by  ennobling  the  man- 
ners and  by  encouraging  a  belief  in  Providence,  to  prepare 

♦  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  282.^ 

Strom,  lib.  VI.  £  644. 
S  'HxaBeXavhxtiiovvfn*    Strom.  1.  3\9.  ;^  %  L.  C.  I.  £  309. 
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the  minds  of  men  for  the  due  reception  of  the  royal  doctrine.* 
"  As  Grod  willed  the  well-being  of  the  Jews/'  says  Clement^ 
"  by  giving  than  the  pro{^iets,  so  he  separated  from  the  mass 
of  ooDOimon  men  the  most  eminent  among  the  G-reeks,  making 
them  appear  as  the  prophets  of  that  people  in  their  own 
language,  according  to  the  form  in  which  they  were  capable 
of  receiving  his  blessing.  And  as  now,  in  due  season,«|* 
oomes  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  so  in  due  season  the  law 
and  the  prophets  were  given  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Greeks 
philosophy,  that  their  ears  might  be  practised  for  this  procla- 
mation." X 

In  &ct  Clement  i^ieaks  £x»n  the  experience  which  he  had 
made  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  had 
been  led  by  the  Platonic  elements  of  their  philosophical  edu- 
cation to  embrace  Christianity,  and  probably  also  in  that  of  his 
own  mental  development.  In  proof,  therefore,  of  what  he  had 
said,  he  appeals  to  the  fact  that  among  those  who  had  embraced 
the  fidth  were  those  who  had  been  conducted  by  the  discipline  of 
the  Greeks,  no  less  than  by  that  of  the  law,  to  the  one  family 
of  the  people  of  the  redeemed.§  ^'As  the  Pharisees,  who 
mingled  human  ordinances  with  the  divine  law,  came  through 
the  medium  of  Christianity  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  law, 
so  the  philosophers,  who  by  human  one-^dedness  had  obscured 
the  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  the  mind  of  man,  came 
through  Christianity  to  the  true  philosophy."  ||  To  illustrate 
the  transfiguration  of  philosophy  by  Christianity,  Clement  uses 
the  comparison  of  the  graft,  a  figure  which  had  already  been 
employed  by  the  apostle  in  an  analogous  sense,  and  which 
happily  sets  forth  the  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity  on 
human  nature.  ^*  The  wild  olive,"  he  observes,  "  is  not  want- 
ing in  sap,  but  in  the  power  of  rightly  digesting  the  sap  which 
flows  to  it.  But  as  soon  as  a  branch  from  the  noble  olive-tree 
is  grafted  upon  it,  the  graft  receives  more  sap,  which  it  assimi- 
lates to  itself  while  the  cluster  acquires  the  power  to  digest  it. 
In  like  manner  the  philosopher,  who  may  be  compared  to  the 

J  Kara  xat^ov,  i,  e^  when,  under  the  previous  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence,  mankmd  had  become  prepared  for  it. 

X  Tk(  mjms;  i^tt^tf^a  vr^is  re  xn^vyuM,     L.  C.  lib.  VI.  f.  G36,  seq. 
§  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  636  et  637. 
I  L.  c.  f.  644. 
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wild  olive,  is  poss^sed  of  much  crude  and  undigested  matter, 
since  he  is  full  of  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  longs  after 
the  noble  sap  of  truth ;  and  when  at  length,  through  &ith,he 
receives  the  divine  power,  he  digests  the  nutriment  conveyed  to 
him,  and  becomes  a  noble  olive-tree/'*     This  comparison  is 
certainly  eminently  suited  to  express  the  thought  which  Clement 
had  in  his  mind,  that,  as  all  the  riches  of  human  learning 
cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  divine  life,  which  it  needs 
in  order  to  its  ennoblement ;  so  the  new  divine  principle  of  life 
imparted  by  Christianity  requires  all  the  treasures  of  human 
culture,  in  order  to  acquire  a  shape,  and  to  incorporate  itself 
therein.    Clement  employs  another  happy  simile,  when  he  says 
that  the  full,  pure  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  Christianity 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fragmentary,  partial,  and 
turbid  apprehension  of  it  in  human  systems,  as  the  pure,  clear 
rays  of  light  beaming  forth  immediately  from  the  sun,  do  to 
those  which  are  artificially  collected  by  the  buming-glass.f' 
Thus  Clement  secures  a  footing  for  a  more  impartial  consider-^ 
ation  of  the  developing  process  of  religious  truth,  as  well  in  thc^ 
period  after,  as  before,  Christ's  appearance;  as  well  in  the? 
Christian  heresies,  as  in  those  systems  of  Greek  philosophy 
which  professed  more  or  less  of  a  religious  interest.     Every- 
where Clement  could  find,  alloyed,  dissipated,  and  sundered 
from  its  natural  and  original  unity,  what  in  the  pure  primi- 
tive  Christianity  is  exhibited   as  a  whole,  which   combines 
together  all  the  momenta  in  harmonious  unison.     Error  arises 
only  from  giving  undue  prominence  and  isolation  to  parti- 
cular verities,  which  owe  their  truth  to  their  combination  in  a 
whole.     In  this  view  Clement  says,  {  '^  Since  the  truth,  then, 
is   one,  —  for    falsehood   only   has  a  thousand   by-paths,  a 
thousand  fragments,  just  as   the  Bacchantes  cut   to   pieces 
the  limbs  of  Pentheus, — so  the  sects  that  come  from  the  bar- 
barians (the  Christian  sects)  and  the  sects  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy boast  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  they  possess,  as 
if  it  were  the  whole  truth ;  but  by  the  rising  of  the  light 
everything  is  brought  into  day."    "  As,"  he  says,   "  Eternal 

♦  L.  c.  f.  672. 

koyavy  «■«»  i»uf»  ri  uytov  l^/A«/t«^^l   ^Hg.         Strom.  1.    V.   f.  560 ;  1.  yi* 
f.  688.  X  L.  c.  I.  298. 
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xistence  in  a  moment  brings  to  view  what  in  time  is  divided 
Dto  past,  present,  and  future,  so  truth  has  the  power  of 
wringing  together  its  kindred  seeds,  although  they  may 
lave  fallen  on  an  alien  soil.  The  Greek  and  the  barbarian  phi- 
osophies  have  in  a  certain  way  rent  into  fragments  eternal 
ruth — not  a  Dionysus,  as  in  the  mythus,  but  the  divine  reve- 
ition  of  the  eternal  Word.  But  he  who  brings  together  again 
iuit  they  have  rent  asunder,  and  reduces  the  Word  to  it  com- 
leteness  and  unity,  will  without  danger  discern  the  truth."  * 

Thus  Clement  was  the  first  to  give  utterance  to  the  idea 
^  a  scientific  conception  of  history  having  its  ground  in  Chris-' 
JUiity, — ^the  idea  of  a  true  understancSng  of  the  history  of 
Katrines,  as  a  developing  process  going  forth  from  the  Chris- 
te  consciousness,  exhibiting  itself,  with  more  or  less  of  purity, 

all  forms,  whether  within  or  without  the  church, — an  idea 
liich,  after  it  had  once  been  started,  and  propagated  in  the 
lexandrian  school,  being  compelled  to  yield  to  a  one-sided 
igmatical  and  to  a  narrow  polemical  spirit,  was  soon  lost,  to 
§e  again,  and  to  find — after  many  and  great  revolutions  of 
le  human  mind  both  in  religion  and  science — a  more  con- 
mial  soil  in  far  later  times.  Thus,  even  in  heresy,  the  Alex- 
idrians  wisely  discerned  a  Christian  truth  lying  at  the  bottom 
'  it ;  and  with  much  discrimination  measured  the  importance 

controverted  questions  by  their  different  relations  to  the 
sence  of  Christianity.! 
In  one  aspect  of  the  case  it  might  seem  then  as  if  Clement, 

fax  from  acknowledging  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics 
ide  between  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  Christianity,  had 
lintained  the  one  life  of  faith  in  all  Christians,  and  had 
iderstood  by  Gnosis  simply  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
velopment  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  &ith ;  and  con- 
ijuently  conceived  the  difference  between  the  yvQatc  and  the 
oTiQ,  not  as  a  material,  but  only  as  a  formal  one.  But  al- . 
ough  such  a  view  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  connection" 

*  "Hri  )S«^/SdE^0(  9}rf  *EXXtifiKti  iptk»ffo(pM  r^y  if^ttv  iXn^uitv  ^ira^ay/niv  rtMt 
riis  Attvv^cu  fAV^oXoyiag,  rtif  21  tou  Xoyou  rod  ovr«f  at)  S%o\oyi»f  9ri^ot9irmt» 
Vt  rd  ^ifi^fifiiva  tvv^iis  auBts  xa)  iftTotn^af  rlkuov  rof  Xcyov^  atuAvvtts  iv 
Y  %rt  xaror^trcu  r^y  aXnBuav. 

t  See,  for  example,  in  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  675,  the  important  distinction 

tween    O/   tri^/  ma  rSv   |y  fitifti    g'^akkofiuot    and    «i    tif    rel    Hv^tmrarit 

i^airiirrnrtf.    Compare  also  Clement's  judgment  on  Montanism,  cited 
ore,  page  214. 
VOL.  II.  "BL 
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of  the  Christian  life  with  Christian  thinking,  yet  it  was  some- 
thing too  novel  to  be  at  once  fully  apprehended  and  con- 
sistently carried  out.  The  all-pervading  Christian  principle,  as 
distinguished  from  the  aristocratic  principle  of  education  and 
scientific  culture  among  the  ancients,  had,  even  in  those  minds 
to  which  it  found  access,  to  contend  with  various  reactions  of 
the  earlier  systems.  And  this  continued  to  be  the  case  until 
it  had  given  rise  to  an  independent  Christian  theology  and 
system  of  £dth ;  as  we  shall  see  when  we  came  to  consider  the 
genetic  development  of  these  principles  down  to  the  revolution 
brought  about  in  the  Western  theology  by  Augustin.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  Clemait  perpetually  verging  towards  the 
Gnostic  or  the  Platonic  position.  With  an  idea  of  faith 
which  flowed  from  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  there  was 
associated  in  his  mind  the  still  lingering  notion,  derived  fixnn 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  of  an  opposition  between  a  religion 
of  cultivated  minds,  and  arrived  at  by  the  medium  of  science, 
and  a  religion  of  the  many,  who  were  shackled  by  the  senses 
and  entangled  in  mere  opinion  (^o^a). 

To  judge  from  several  of  his  explanations^  he  seems  to 
understand  by  wiffrtg  only  a  very  subordinate  position  of  sub- 
jective Christianity — a  carnal  faith,  implicitly  adhering  to 
the  mere  letter  of  authority,  such  as  is  very  far  from  the 
proper  spirit  and  essence  of  Christianity,  and  answers  rather  to 
the  position  of  the  law  than  to  that  of  the  gospel.  Gnosis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  according  to  him  an  inward,  living,  spiritual 
Christianity,  a  divine  life,  similar  to  what  the  mystic  opposes, 
as  true  inward  Christianity,  to  mere  historical  faith.  While 
the  simple  believer  is  impelled  to  goodness  by  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  the  hope  of  future  blessedness,  the  Gnostic, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  stimulated  to  all  that  is  good  by  the  in- 
ward and  free  impulses  of  love.  He  requires  no  outward  evi- 
dence to  convince  him  of  the  divine  character  of  Christianity 
— he  lives  in  the  consciousness  and  immediate  intuition  of 
divine  truth,  and  feels  himself  to  be  already  blessed  therein. 
While  the  mere  believer  (TriariKoc)  acts  from  obscure  feelings, 
and  consequently  sometimes  misses  what  is  right,  or  at  least 
fails  to  perform  it  in  the  right  way,  the  Gnostic,  on  the  other 
hand,  acts  uniformly  with  clear  Christian  convictions  under 
the  guidance  of  an  enlightened  reason.*     Clement  makes  the 

*  Strom,  f.  5\a,  5\^,  e\.  ^\5, 
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^tinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Gnostic  to  be  that  which 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  pure  Christian  position 
generally  — '  namely,  that  through  love  the  future  is  already 
become  present.*  What  the  Stoics  said  of  the  wise  man,  he 
applied  to  the  Gnostic.  The  latter  alone  does  right  for  the 
Bake  of  the  right  end,  to  which  the  whole  life  should  be  re- 
ferred, with  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  he  is  doing.  All 
his  actions  therefore  are,  as  Clement  terms  them  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Stoic  terminology,  Karop^wfiara,  The  good,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  the  wKniKog  does,  more  imconsciously, 
— ^instinctively, — ^is  a  fiiaov^  something  intermediate  between 
good  and  evil,  f  This  resembles  what  the  Gnostics  said  of 
the  good  works  of  the  mere  psychical  Christians.  Hence  the 
yvUfrtQ  is  its  own  supreme  end — not  a  means  to  something 
else ;  for  it  is  the  life  in  the  godlike  itself;  it  would  live  only  in 
the  uninterrupted  contemplation  of  the  godlike,  and  struggles 
only  to  arrive  at  possession  of  itself.  But  the  ttiotcc  is  a 
means,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impelled  to  the  avoidance  of  sin  and 
to  obedience  by  the  fear  of  punishment  and  by  the  hope  of 
reward.;]:  We  find  in  Clement  a  remarkable  exposition  of  the 
difference  between  intuition,  knowledge,  and  feiith,  wherein 
he  defines  their  relation  to  each  other.  Faith  receives  the 
fundamental  doctrines,  without  intuition,  only  with  a  view  to 
practical  exercise ;  the  intuition  of  the  spirit  soars  immediately 
to  what  is  highest ;  the  intermediate  step  by  demonstration  is 
what  he  calls  yvuaig  and  eTri(m)firj,% 

When  Clement  is  speaking  of  the  progressive  steps  in  the 
divine  education  of  man,  and  represents  the  Logos  as  the  ^eiog 
iraidayioyog,  he  says,  ||  "  All  men  belong  to  him,  some  with 

•  "E^rtf  ahrof  3/  iyei'rnv  Intrrats  nln  ro  fAiXXov.     L.  C.  1.  VI.  f.  652. 

\  Teiu  3t  a^rXaii  vrtffrov  fAi^n  ^^Si^is  kiyotr  av  f^rihscnt  xetrel  Xayov  iwtrtXeo- 
fjkUfh  fjuriii  rhv  xotr  WiffTKfftv  itetrcf^ovftivn.  Strom.  lib.  VI.  f.  669.  With 
which  may  be  compared,  perhaps,  what  he  says  of  the  i^ohleiffrais 
xaXevfAivoif,  "E^yats  ^^offipi^ovrai  xetkoTgt  ovk  iiUris  A  v'otovfi,  L.  c.  lib.  I. 
f.  292. 

♦  L.  c  lib.  VI.  f.  663. 

I  The  different  meanings  of  (pftovnfts,  according  to  the  different  ways  of 

employing  the  conception :  *E9tttieiv  fith  i9tt^eiX.kif  toTs  V^Mrotf  atlrlotf,  votiffts 
MuXMtrau'  «rav  ^l  ravrvv  i^oittxrmef  Xoyco  ^i^Mffnrai,  yvutrn  n  xett  WiffrtifAn 
iMf/ki^treu*  ty  2i  rttis  tvk»(3tt»v  ffmriUovri  yivofiivv,  tut)  aiviv  Btu^ixs  vet^etiil^a-' 
ftitn  rif  «0^i«0y  X070V,  xetra  rh*  sy  uhrri  i^ioyecfftas  r^etirn,  Tigris  >.%yiraiu 

L.  c  lib.  VI.  f.  691.  II'  L.  c.  lib.  VIL  f.  702. 

1^^ 
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consciousness  of  what  He  is  to  them,  others  not  as  yet ;  some 
as  friends,  others  2&  faithful  servants,  others  barely  as  servants. 
He  is  their  Teacher,  educating  the  Gnostics  by  the  revelation 
of  mysteries  (the  inward  intuition  of  truth),  the  believer  by 
good  hopes,  and  the  hardened  by  the  corrective  discipline  oi 
suffering."  Thus  then  what  Clement  says  on  the  relation  oi 
the  yvijjarriKog  to  the  iriariKogf  in  respect  to  subjective  Chris- 
tianity, seems  to  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Gnostics  taught 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  itytvfiaTiKOQ  to  the  ylv^iKog  in 
the  same  respect.  But  still  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  them  in  two  points.  First  of  all,  Clement  did  not  derive 
these  two  different  positions  from  original  differences  in  human 
nature,  but  recognised  in  all  alike  a  capacity  for  attaining  to 
the  highest ;  so  that  everything  depends  simply  on  the  culti- 
vation which  that  capacity  should  receive  from  the  activity  of 
each  individual.  In  the  second  place,  he  differs  from  the 
Gnostics  in  admitting  a  common  foundation  of  objective  Chris- 
tianity for  both  the  higher  and  lower  position  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  life.  It  might  be  said  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
distinction  is  no  arbitrary  invention  of  his,  but  corresponds  U} 
the  different  positions  to  be  discerned  in  the  Christian  life  as  it 
manifested  itself  in  his  age — and  which,  moreover,  since  it  is 
grounded  in  the  gradual  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  principles  in  life,  recurs  again  in  later  times — there- 
fore the  language  employed  to  denote  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance ;  for  it  can  make  no  so  great  difference  whether 
we  suppose  two  several  degrees  in  the  development  of  faith 
and  of  the  life  in  faith,  or  whether,  like  Clement  in  many 
passages  of  his  writings,  we  attribute  the  true  spiritual  life  of 
faith  to  the  Gnosis  only.  Yet  this  distinction  is  by  no  means 
so  insignificant  as  it  might  at  the  first  glance  be  deemed,  but 
it  both  possesses  a  deeper  groimd  and  is  followed  by  more 
important  consequences.  The  reason  why  the  Alexandrians 
conceived  the  matter  in  this  way  lay  partly  in  their  predomi- 
nantly intellectual  tendency,  and  partly  in  the  form  under 
which  faith  was  presented  to  them  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
Christians  of  their  day. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  pre- 
dominantly contemplative  and  speculative  tendency  of  their 
mental  character  and  their  entanglement  in  the  forms  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  the  Alexandrians  were  hindered  from 
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recognising,  in  its  full  extent,  the  independent  practical  power 
of  &ith  to  transform  by  its  own  unassisted  energy  the  whole 
spiritual  life  from  within ;  although,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
truth,  Clement  needed  only  to  imfold  what  was  clearly  involved 
in  his  own  language  (already  quoted)  on  tliis  subject. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  particular 
shape  under  which,  in  many  cases,  faith  was  presented  to  the 
Alexandrians, — appearing  to  be  little  else  than  a  blind  belief 
on  authority,  associated,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  sort  of  sen- 
suous Eudemonism.  They  could  not  fail  to  observe,  it  is 
true,  the  ameliorating  influence  of  faith  on  life,  even  where  it 
presented  itself  under  this  form,  as  soon  as  they  compared 
the  condition  of  these  men  as  Christians  with  what  they  had 
previously  been  as  pagans;  and  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  they  were  far  from  denying  it.  But  still  they 
thought  they  could  see  in  it  nothing  of  the  ennobling  influence 
of  Christianity  on  the  whole  inner  nature  of  the  man — nothing 
of  the  divine  life  of  the  spirit ;  and  this  sensuous  Christianity 
was  repugnant  to  their  own  spiritualizing  mode  of  thought. 
They  might,  too,  be  led,  by  the  repulsive  impression  wliich 
this  sensuous  form  made  upon  them,  to  overlook  the  divine 
life  which,  unable  as  yet  to  break  through  the  hard  shell, 
lay  hidden  imder  this  incrustation.  And  again  we  ought 
not  to  forget  that,  when  the  new  spiritual  world  first  began 
to  be  formed  out  of  Christianity,  much  still  lay  confused  in  a 
chaotic  mass  that  by  slow  degrees  only  could  be  separated 
and  reduced  to  order ;  as,  for  example,  the  different  parts  of 
theology,  which  afterwards  mutually  set  bounds  to  each  other. 
This  was  the  case  especially  with  the  different  branches  of  a 
theology  which  was  to  spring  immediately  out  of  Christianity, 
and  of  a  Christian  philosophy  which  was  to  receive  from  Chris- 
tianity its  main  impulse  and  direction.  Thus  much  that  was 
vague  and  erroneous  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  in  tlie  souls 
of  these  men  different  interests  and  requisitions  were  as  yet 
confounded  together,  although  the  immediate  religious  interest 
was  invariably  the  predominant  one.  Hence  it  was  tliat,  for- 
getting the  immediate  and  originally  practical  aim  of  holy 
writ,  they  sought  in  it  for  the  solution  of  questions  which 
it  was  never  designed  to  answer. 

Such  a  mistake  discovers  itself  in  Clement's  answer  to 
those  who  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  Alexan- 
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drian  Gnosis.  "The  wise  man  is  convinced,'*  they  urged, 
^^  that  there  are  many  things  incomprehensible ;  and  it  is 
precisely  in  making  this  acknowledgment  that  his  wisdom 
consists/'  But  Clement  replied,  "  This  wisdom  belongs  as 
well  to  those  also  who  are  capable  only  of  very  narrow  and 
limited  views.  The  Gnostic  comprehends  what  to  others 
appears  incomprehensible ;  for  he  is  convinced  that  to  the  Son 
of  God  nothing  is  incomprehensible,  and  that  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  concerning  which  he  may  not  be  made  wise  by  Him ; 
for  He  who  suffer^  out  of  love  to  us  could  withhold  from 
us  nothing  which  is  necessary  for  our  instruction  in  the 
Gnosis."* 

The  fundamental  ideas  here  unfolded  respecting  differait 
stages  of  development  in  Christianity  we  find  presented  once 
more  by  Origen,  the  second  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian 
school ;  but  in  such  a  way  as  leads  us  to  recognise  in  him 
a  disciple  gifted  with  creative  powers  of  his  own.  For 
although  he  may  have  been  excited  by  ideas  transmitted  from 
another,  or  passing  current  in  a  certain  circle,  still  he  did  not 
adopt  them  as  mere  matters  of  tradition,  but,  apprehending 
and  digesting  them  in  a  form  peculiarly  his  own,  reproduced 
them  in  an  independent  manner  out  of  the  common  sense  of 
his  own  Christian  experience  and  reflection.  And  here  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  did  not  belong  to  those  who 
by  the  Platonic  element  of  philosophical  culture  had  been 
conducted  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  but  that  he  came 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  Gnosis  from  the  position  of  a  well- 
assured  faith  and  childlike  piety.  This  earnest  and  settled 
faith  he  had  received  from  a  Christian  education  ;  and  to  this 
he  ever  remained  true,  amidst  all  the  changes  of  his  outward  and 
inner  life.  As  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  when  a  child,  had  led 
him  to  seek  martyrdom,  so  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  his 
fundamental  principles  in  theology  and  dogmatics  had  under- 
gone a  complete  change,  he  still  displayed  the  same  zeal  which 
exposed  him  to  great  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  faith.  Even 
from  the  position  of  his  Gnosis,  he  was  far  from  wishing  to 
resolve  Christianity  into  a  certain  system  of  general  ideas,  and 
to  consider  the  historical  element  as  nothing  but  their  drapery. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  in  their 
reality — this  was   the  preliminary  axiom  which   his  Gnosis 

♦  Strom.  1.  VII.  f.  649. 
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adopted  £Niin  &ith ;  and  it  was  the  very  aim  of  that  Gnosis  to 
axrive  at  a  full  understanding'  of  the  significance  of  these  facts 
in  their  connection  with  the  whole  development  of  the  universe. 
The  Gnosis  was  to  demonstrate  that  without  these  facts  the 
oniverse  could  never  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  its  completion. 
This  striving  to  paietrate  into  the  inmost  meaning  of  things 
was  not  (as  in  the  case  of  such  a  tendency  might  well  be  sus- 
pected) combined  with  any  inclination  to  sublimate  every- 
thing' into  the  subjective ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  aim  was  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  great  phenomena  of  religion 
in  their  objective  import,  and  in  their  connection  with  super- 
natural ikctors.  We  will  illustrate  this  position  by  a  remark- 
able instance.  In  commenting  on  the  sudden  conversion  of 
entire  populations  or  cities,  Origen  seeks  for  the  cause,  not  in 
their  previous  course  of  development,  but  in  the  impression 
which  the  appearance  of  Christ  produced  on  the  spiritual 
powers  presiding  over  these  populations ;  just  as,  in  the  case 
of  the  Gnostics,  the  effect  of  Christ's  appearance  on  the  spirit 
of  humanity  and  of  history  was  represented  objectively  as  an 
effect  on  the  Demiurge.* 

In  his  controversies  with  the  pagans,  who  reproached  the 
Christians  with  their  blind  faith,  Origen  often  insists  upon  it 
as  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Christianity — as  a  revelation  from 
the  God  who  cares  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  —  that  it 
possesses  a  power  to  attract  the  great  masses  of  mankind, 
who  are  incapable  of  scientific  inquiry,  and,  by  virtue  of  bare 
&ith,t  to  (^erate  with  divine  energy  for  their  sanctification. 
He  appeals  to  the  experience  of  many  who  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  this  influence  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  the  whole 
analogy  of  life,  wherein  every  act  that  has  a  future  end 
in  view  must  proceed  on  faith  and  trust.  %  Those  who  had 
first  attained  to  the  fe,ith  in  this  way,  and  become  improved 
by  it,  might  afterwards  of  themselves  be  inclined  to  enter 
by  degrees  more  deeply  into  the  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures.§ 

*   Origen,    T.    XIII.   S.    58 :    'Eya*    Tt    vefci^M  xeu   irt^)  tcvs    oL^ovreit   Ti 
yin^BeUf  /AitafiaXoitTas  i7<  to  (itXrlev  iv  t^  'S.^tffrw  l^t^fiuiOf  uvri   rtveif  aXag 

\  Y#Xi  irimg,  mffrig  aiXoytt, 

I  Compare,  e.  g.,  c.  Gels.  lib.  I.  c.  9,  and  lib.  VI.  c.  12,  seq. 
§  Msra  T^y  u^ci^  ytvofjuivtiv  tlo'ttyuyriff  ^ikoTtfA^ora^^ect  «r^«f  70  xa*  (iaBurtfiu 
Tan  Htx^yfAfJuita/9  vofiiMtrmv  iv  r»7s  y^u<pa7s  xeereeXu^tTt.     Philocal.  C.  15. 
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The  Pistis  he  considers  to  be  the  lowest  position  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  must  exist  precisely  on  this  account,  "  that  the 
simple  also,  who  to  the  best  of  their  power  devote  themselves 
to  a  pious  life,  may  obtain  salvation."     Above  this  he  places 
the  position  of  the  Gnosis  and  of  the  Sophia.      The  latter  is  a 
divine  wisdom  communicated  by  divine  grace  to  such  souls  as 
are  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  as  seek  after  it  by  the  study 
of  the  scriptures  and  by  prayer  to  God.     Human  wisdom,  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  is  only  a  preparatory  discipline  of  the 
soul,  designed  by  the  exercise  of  the   thinking  faculty  to 
qualify  it  for  the  attainment  of  that  higher  wisdom  which  is 
the  supreme  end.*     If  the  Gnostics  confined  the  faith  which     ^ 
is  awakened  by  miracles  exclusively  to  the  psychical  natures, 
Origen,  on  the  contrary,  appealed  to  the  instance   of  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  who  was  brought  to  the  faith  by  a  mira- 
culous vision,  t     To  the  fundamental  Montanistic  principle  he     \ 
formed  the  due  contrast  by  placing  the  gifts  of  knowledge    \ 
and  teaching  above  that  of  miracles,  and  appealed  to  the  &ct    j 
that,  in  that  passage  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians     j 
which  treats  of  the  mutual  relation  of  these  charismata,  St. 
Paul  assigns  to  the  former  the  highest  rank.  J 

Like  Clement,  Origen,  in  many  passages,  expresses  himseK 
emphatically  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  faith,  and  insists 
that  ^t  is  a  fact  of  the  inner  life,  whereby  man  enters  into  a 
real  communion  with  divine  things  ;  and  from  this  living  faith 
he  distinguishes  that  which  is  built  and  rests  only  on  outward 
authority.  Thus,  in  his  exposition  of  St.  John  viii.  24,  §  he 
says,  "  Faith  brings  with  it  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in 
whom  we  believe ;  and  therefore  also  a  kindred  disposition  of 
mind,  ||  which  must  manifest  itself  in  works.  The  object  of 
faith  is  taken  up  into  the  inner  life,  and  there  becomes  an 
informing  principle.  Where  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  only  a 
dead  faith,  and  deserves  not  the  name  of  faith.     Now,  as 

Bsiav,     C.  Cels.  I.  VL  C.  13. 

t  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  59. 

^  'EfTt/  Tov  Xoyov  ^^otTifAK  ruv  Ti^uo'Ttaiv]  ivt^yuaivf  ^la,  rcuTo  ivt^yinfitiTti 
iuvafJttMV  xui  ^n^ifffAxra,  tKfAa,Tuv  tv  r^  xetTuri^u  riB^tifft  Xiu^it  fr«^a  t«  }^yi*k 
^u^iffAara,     C.  Cels.  1.  III.  C.  46. 

§  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  6. 
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Christ,  as  the  Logos  who  has  appeared  in  humanity,  presents 
himself  to  the  religious  consciousness  under  various  relations,* 
80  the  faith  will  correspond  to  tliese  various  relations ;  and  as 
Christ  is  an  object  of  faith  in  these  different  relations,  and  is 
received  as  such  into  the  inner  life,  this  fact  must  be  actually 
manifested,  so  that  nothing  that  conflicts  witli  what  Christ  is  ui 
these  several  relations  may  gain  admittance  into  that  inward  life. 
Thus,  together  with  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Highteousness, 
the  Wisdom,  the  Power  of  God,  there  is  also  given  the  appro- 
priation of  all  that  is  involved  in  these  conceptions,  and 
whatever  contradicts  them  is  excluded."  It  might  be  said,  it 
is  true,  ^'  that  Origen  is  here  speaking  rather  of  an  ideal  than 
of  an  historical  Christ.  Were  the  latter  left  wholly  out  of  the 
account,  and  those  general  attributes  of  which  Christ  is  de- 
picted in  the  history  as  the  personal  representative  substituted 
for  Him,  nothing  would  be  thereby  changed."  But  assuredly 
this  would  be  to  foist  a  wholly  foreign  meaning  upon  the  great 
teacher.  He,  whose  higher  life  had  sprung  out  of  a  belief  in 
the  history  of  Christ,  and  ever  continued  to  be  rooted  in  that 
fidth, — he,  moreover,  to  whose  mind  this  Clirist  had  cer- 
tainly been  all  that  he  denoted  by  these  conceptions,  was,  we 
may  well  affirm,  very  far  from  separating  what  was  so  closely 
miited  in  his  own  inner  experience.  From  such  a  spi- 
ritual communion  with  this  real  Christ,  as  had  its  root  in 
&ith,  all  these  qualities  must  be  developed  in  each  indi- 
vidual case — an  order  of  connection  which,  moreover,  in  his 
ideas  (hereafter  to  be  explained)  is  grounded  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  kniZrifiia  vorirrf  tov  \6yov  to  the  cTrt^iy/ita  alar^rirrf. 
And  he  says  expressly,  with  the  Apostle  St.  John,  that  who- 
soever denies  the  Son,  the  same  liath  not  the  Father  in  any 
form,  "neither  for  the  Pistis  nor  for  the  Gnosis."t  It  is 
true,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  Origen  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  miracles  as  a  means  of  awakening  religious  faith, 
and  he  recognises  a  certain  stage  of  faith  arising  primarily 
finom  the  impression  produced  by  miracles  ;  but  yet  he  re- 
quires that  the  £iith  should  rise  beyond  this  stage,  up  to 
die  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  truth.  Accordingly  he 
distinguishes  "^  a  sensuous  faith  in  miracles  from  faith  in  the 

*  The  diflferent  UtnoTen  rtd  Xptg-rov. 

t  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  1.    Ed.  Lommatzsch,  T.  II.  p.  143. 
In  Joann.  T.  XX.  c.  25. 
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truth.  He  says,  comparing  St.  John  viii.  43  and  45,  ^'  Those 
sensuous  Jews  had  indeed  been  impressed  hj  the  miracle,  and 
believed  in  Jesus  as  a  worker  of  miracles ;  but  they  had  not 
the  requisite  temper  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth,  and  (tid 
not  believe  in  Jesus  as  a  revealer  of  the  more  profound  truths 
of  religion  :"*  and  he  adds,  "  We  may  see  the  same  thing  at 
the  present  day  exemplified  by  multitudes,  who  wonder  at 
Jesus  when  they  contemplate  his  history,  yet,  when  some  mcne 
profound  doctrine,  exceeiding  their  own  power  of  compr^eo* 
sion,  is  unfolded,  believe  in  him  no  longer,  but  suspect  that  it 
is  false.  Let  us  therefore  take  heed,  lest  he  say  to  tis  also, 
*  Ye  believe  me  not,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth.'  " 

Origen  sometimes  compares  the  relation  of  the  Pistia  to  the 
Gnosis  with  the  relation  of  the  present  world  to  the  future, 
—of  that  which  is  in  part  to  that  which  is  perfect, — of  fiuth 
to  intuition  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says,  *'  They  who 
have  received  the  charisma  of  the  Gnosis  and  of  the  Sophia 
live  no  longer  in  &ith,  but  in  Sight ; — they  are  the  spirituaUy- 
minded,  who  are  no  longer  at  home  in  the  body,  but  ev«i 
while  here  below  are  present  with  the  Lord.  But  they  are 
still  at  home  in  the  body,  and  not  yet  present  with  the  Lord, 
who  do  not  understand  the  spiritual  sense  of  scripture,  but 
cleave  wholly  to  its  body  (its  letter,  see  below).  For  if  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit,  how  can  he  be  otherwise  than  still  far  from 
the  Lord  who  cannot  as  yet  seize  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive 
and  the  spiritual  sense  of  scripture  ?  But  such  a  person  lives 
in  faith.""!*  He  is  at  great  trouble  to  explain,  in  favour  of 
his  own  views,  what  St.  Paul  had  said,  2  Cor.  v.,  so  di- 
rectly contrary  to  them,  concerning  the  relation  of  faith  to 
sight,  combating,  not  without  sophistical  equivocation,  the 
position  correctly  maintained  by  most  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  that  Paul  spoke  of  himself  as  one  who  still  lived  in 
faith,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  sight.  He  assumes  that  the 
phrases,  "  to  be  present  in  the  body  *'  and  "  in  the  flesh,"  and 
"  to  live  after  the  flesh,"  are  synonymous  ;  and  so  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  Paul  asserted  this,  not  of  himself  and 
all  spiritually-minded  me^,  but  only  of  believers  who  were 
still  carnally -minded. 

*  As  if  Christ  would  have  said,  Ket^  S  fih  rt^ama  ^otS,  cri^Ttviri  ftoi, 
t  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  52. 
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Yet  we  ought  not  to  infer  too  much  from  a  single  passage 
of  this  kind.  We  should  wholly  misunderstand  Origen  if  for 
tiiis  reason  we  supposed  that  he  placed  the  Gnosis  of  this 
present  life  on  a  level  with  the  intuition  of  the  life  eternal. 
He  was  Tery  &r  indeed  from  so  doing.  The  longing  afler  a 
divine  life  beyond  this  world  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  his 
exalted  mind  to  find  so  easily  its  satisfaction  in  the  self-delu- 
sioQ  of  over-strained  speculations.  He  longed  afler  a  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  no  longer  confined  within  the  limits  of 
this  earthly  existence.  In  passages  like  that  alluded  to  he 
is  adopting  an  analogical  language,  in  conformity  with  the 
pfinciples  of  a  method  of  interpretation  which  allowed  the 
oune  biblical  expression  to  be  variously  explained,  according 
to  its  several  grades  of  application.  Thus,  in  order  to  explain 
the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New, — the  relation 
of  the  Pistis  to  the  Gnosis, — he  might  employ  the  same 
exjnession  which,  in  its  highest  and  fullest  sense,  had  reference 
to  the  relation  of  the  present  world  to  the  world  to  come.* 
In  other  passages  he  expresses  himself  strongly  to  the  effect 
that  not  only  the  knowledge  of  this  life,  as  a  knowledge  only 
in  part,  shall  vanish  away  as  soon  as  the  fulness  of  the  eternal 
life  appears,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  true  also  of  ail  the  good 
things  pertsdning  to  the  present  life.  He  considers  even  the 
&ith  of  this  earthly  life  as  being  only  in  part,  and  describes  a 
perfect  fidth,  which  is  destined  to  arrive  at  the  same  time  with 
a  perfect  knowledge.  Kow,  of  that  which  is  denominated 
fiuth,  in  this  higher  sense,  that  of  course  could  not  be  pre- 
dicated which  is  affirmed  of  the  faith  belonging  to  the  ^'  many," 
and  which  is  opposed  to  the  Gnosis,  t 

The  two  different  stages  or  positions  of  the  Pistis  and  of  the 
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Gnosis  stand,  according  to  this  view,  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  the  'xpiariaviorfioc  ortj'fxaTiKoc  to  the  x/otorcavter/xoc 
T^fv/iarticoc,  and  artjfxaTLKijQ  ypiariaviJ^tiv  to  wvevfiaTiKwc  XP'^" 
Tiavli^eiv.  He  who  stands  at  the  position  of  the  fleshly  Chris- 
tianity continues  to  adhere  only  to  the  letter  of  scripture,  to 
the  history  of  Christ ; — he  cleaves  to  the  outward  form  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  godlike,  without  elevating  himself  in 
spirit  to  the  inward  essence  therein  revealed.  He  stops  short 
at  the  earthly,  temporal,  historical  appearance  of  the  divine 
Logos;  he  does  not  mount  upward  to  the  intuition  of  the 
Logos  Himself.  He  occupies  himself  exclusively  with  that 
which  is  the  outer  shell  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with- 
out reaching  the  spiritual  kernel  within  ;  he  goes  by  the  mere 
letter  of  scripture,  in  which  the  spirit  lies  bound.  The  spiri- 
tual Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the  temporal  appear 
ance  and  actions  of  Christ  a  revelation  and  representation  of 
the  eternal  government  and  operation  of  the  divine  L(^os. 
The  letter  of  scripture  is  for  him  but  a  covering  of  the  spirit ; 
and  he  knows  how  to  set  free  the  spirit  from  its  envelope. 
With  him  everything  temporal  in  the  form  of  the  manifestation 
of  divine  things  is  resolved  into  the  inner  intuition  of  the 
spirit ; — the  sensuous  gospel  of  the  letter*  becomes  spiritualized 
into  the  revelation  of  the  eternal,  spiritual  gospel. f  For  him 
the  highest  problem  is,  to  discern  the  latter  in  the  former ; 
to  translate  the  former  into  the  latter;  to  understand  the 
holy  scriptures  as  a  revelation  of  one  coherent  plan  of  the 
divine  Logos  for  the  progressive  education  of  humanity, — of 
His  unremitted  care  for  the  salvation  of  fallen  man — the  cen- 
tral point  of  which  is  His  appearance  in  humanity  (the  sensible 
representation  of  His  eternal,  spiritual  agency),  J  and  its  end 
the  return  of  every  fallen  being  to  God.  Since  Origen  makes 
everything  to  have  a  reference  to  this,  it  follows  that  by  the 
gospel,  as  he  views  it,  all  scripture  is  transfigured  into  gospel. 
As  Origen  believes,  therefore,  it  is  only  by  spiritual  fellowship 
with  the  divine  Logos — ^by  receiving  the  spirit  of  Christ  into  the 
inner  life,§  that  each  one  attains  to  true  spiritual  Christianity, 
and  to  the  right,  spiritual  understanding  of  all  scripture.    Now, 

*  Tfl  ivctyyiXtev  alff'SfiToy. 

f   Tev  ivayyiXiov  ^vivf^aTtxou,  alunttf, 

X  The  iTi^fifAio,  ulff^fiT^f  symbol  of  the  WihfifAM  vovtrh  vov  Xoyov. 
^  The  firi^fifjbia  vettTn  tow  Xgio-Tou. 
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as  the  prophets,  even  before  Chrises  manifestation  in  time^ 
shared  in  the  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  Logos, 
and  by  virtue  thereof  were  enabled  to  announce  beforehand 
the  whole  of  Christianity ; — as  they  therefore  possessed,  even 
in  their  day,  a  spiritual  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  a  certain  sense  were  Christians  even  before 
the  appearance  of  Christianity ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
\hB  appearance  of  Christ  there  are  still  to  be  found  among 
Christians  men  who  have  not  as  yet  become  partakers  of  this 
^iritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  word — men  who,  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  are  still  slaves  of  the  letter,  and  of  whom  the  same 
amy  be  asserted  as  Paul  said  of  the  Jews  before  the  appearance 
)f  Christianity,  Gal.  iv.,  that  they  are  children  to  whom  "  the 
ime  appointed  of  the  Father  *'  has  not  yet  come ;  and  that,  as 
children,  they  are  still  under  tutors  and  governors,  still  held 
n  thrall  by  those  habits  of  thinking  which  are  nothing  more 
iian  means  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  true  spiritual 
Clhristianity.  "  Every  soul,"  says  Origen,  *•  which  enters  on 
ts  childhood,  and  finds  itself  on  the  way  to  maturity,  needs, 
ill  its  appointed  time  of  maturity  arrives,  a  taskmaster,  tutor, 
)r  governor."* 

Accordingly  Origen  compares  the  different  stages  of  the 
levelopment  of  Christianity  in  the  same  period  with  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  religious  development  in  the  succession  of 
lime.  His  theory  is,  that,  as  Judaism  was  a  necessary  pre- 
mration  for  Christianity,  so  also  there  is  even  in  the  Christian 
jhurch  a  Jewish  position,  which  forms  a  preparatory  stage  and 
i  transition  to  the  true  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christianity  ; 
:hat  as,  under  the  Old  Testament,  there  was,  it  must  be 
idmitted,  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  preceding  His  tem- 
poral appearance,  and  an  anticipation  of  what  is  characteristic 
)f  the  Christian,  so,  under  the  New  again,  there  must  be  sup- 
3osed  to  exist,  in  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of  believers  in  a 
[Christ  historically  manifested,  a  stage  of  religious  faith  ap- 
proaching much  nearer  to  a  Jewish  than  to  a  Christian  posi- 
:ion.  "  We  must  know,"  says  he,t  "  that  Christ's  spiritual 
presence  was  revealed,  even  before  He  appeared  in  the  body, 

*  Commentar.  in  Matth.  213.     !!««•«  ^vxh,  Ijxv*'"'  *'*  tn^tornTa,  xett 
huovo'a  «?r}  rhf  rt^^uornrUf  3i7r«/  fitix^ig  hffr^  avr^  ro  trX.v^vfMt  rod  ;<^{»v«w, 

f  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  9. 
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to  those  perfected  ones  who  had  passed  their  season  of  child- 
hood ;  to  those  who  were  no  longer  under  tutors  and  governors^ 
but  to  whom  the  spiritual  fulness  of  time  had  appeared ;  the 
patriarchs,  viz.,  Moses  the  servant  of  God^  and  tbe  prophets 
who  saw  Christ's  glory.  But  as,  before  his  visible  appearance 
in  the  flesh.  He  Himself  appeared  to  these  perfect  ones,  so 
too,  subsequently  to  his  incarnation,  to  such  as  are  still 
children,  and  therefore  are  under  tutors  and  governors,  and 
not  yet  come  to  the  fulness  of  time,  there  have  appeared 
those  precursors  of  Christ,  the  ideas  which  are  suited  to  the 
minds  of  children,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  for 
their  education.  But  the  Son  Himself,  the  divine  Word,  has 
not  as  yet  appeared  to  them  in  His  glory ;  since  He  waits  for 
that  preparation  of  mind  which  must  take  place  in  the  case  of 
those  men  of  God  who  are  destined  to  comprehend  His  divine 
dignity.  And  again,  we  should  know  that  as  there  is  a  law 
which  is  but  the  shadow  of  those  good  things  to  come  which  are 
revealed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  true  law  (in  Christianity), 
so,  too,  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  Christian  mysteries  which 
is  presented  in  that  gospel  which  every  reader  supposes  he 
understands.  That  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  which  John 
calls  everlasting,  which  may  be  properly  called  the  spiritual 
gospel,  brings  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  understand 
it  whatever  pertains  to  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  the  mysteries 
typified  under  His  discourses,  and  the  things  of  which  His 
actions  were  the  symbols.  Accordingly  we  must  believe  that, 
as  there  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  and  a  circumcision 
which  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  so  there  is  also  an  outward 
Christian,  and  an  outward  baptism." 

This  theory  of  two  different  positions  in  Christianity  is,  in 
Origen's  case,  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  different 
forms  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  with  reference  to  these  dif- 
ferent positions.  While  the  Gnostics  resolved  the  revealing 
and  redeeming  power  of  God  into  various  hypostases,*  accord- 
ing to  the  different  positions  of  the  spiritual  world,  corre- 
sponding to  certain  differences  of  nature,  and  while,  conse- 
quently, they  had  a  Monogenes,  a  Logos,  and  a  Soter,  an  avw 
and  a  Kdrio  Xpiarog,  a  pneumatical  and  a  psychical  Christ ; 
Origen,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  the  unity  of  essence,  and 
of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ's  manifestation. 

*  See  Part  II. 
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According  to  him,  there  was  but  one  Christ,  Who  is  all,  Ovlj 
He  appeals  under  different  predicates,  through  different  ways  of 
perception,  in  different  relations  to  those  to  whom  He  reveals 
Himself,  according  to  their  different  capacities  and  wants,  and 
hence,  either  in  His  divine  majesty,  or  in  His  human  conde- 
scension. It  is  a  thought  which  we  oflen  meet  with  in  Origen, 
that,  in  a  more  divioe  sense  than  St.  Paul  did,  the  Redeemer 
becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  that  he  may  win  all.^ 
"The  Redeemer,"  he  says,  <' becomes  many  things,  perhaps 
even  all  things,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  whole  cre- 
ation to  be  redeemed  by  Him."t  Those  predicates  which 
belong  essentially  to  the  divine  Word,  as  the  eternal  revealer 
of  God  to  the  whole  spiritual  world,  the  fountain  of  all  trutli 
and  goodness,  must  be  distinguished  from  those  which  he  has 
only  assumed  for  the  sake  of  those  fallen  beings  who  are  to 
be  redeemed  by  Him,  and  in  condescension  to  the  different 
positions  at  which  they  have  arrived.  "Happy  are  they," 
says  Origen,  %  "  who  have  advanced  so  far  as  no  longer  to 
need  the  Son  of  Grod  as  the  Physician  that  heals  the  sick,  no 
longer  as  the  Shepherd,  no  longer  as  the  Redemption ;  but 
who  need  Him  only  as  the  Truth,  the  Word,  the  Sanctification, 
and  in  whatever  other  relation  He  stands  to  tliose  whose 
perfect  manhood  enables  them  to  comprehend  what  is  most 
glorious  in  Him."  Historical,  practical  Cliristianity,  the 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  was  regarded  by  Origen  as 
nothing  more  than  a  subordinate  position:  above  this  he 
places  a  certain  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  knows  Christ  no 
longer  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  servant,  but  recognises 
Him  in  his  exaltation  as  the  divine  Word.  Origen,  however, 
still  acknowledged  the  former  to  be  a  necessary  preparation, 
by  which  men  were  to  rise  from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal 
revelation  of  God,  in  order  that,  being  cleansed  by  faith  in  the 
Crucified,  and  sanctified  by  following  the  Son  of  God  as  He 
appeared  in  man's  nature,  they  may  become  qualified  for  the 
spiritual  communications  of  His  divine  essence.  "  When  thou 
canst  understand  the  difference  between  the  Divine  word," 
says  Origen,  §  "according  as  it  is  published  in  the  foolishness 

*  In  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  28. 

t  In  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  22,  where,  as  I  suppose,  instead  of  ««Sa^/^</  we 
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of  preaching,  or  set  forth  in  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  thou 
shalt  perceive  how  the  divine  Word  has  for  the  b^inners  in 
Christianity  the  form  of  a  servant ;  whereas  it  is  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Father  that  He  comes  to  the  perfect,  who  are  able 
to  say,  We  behold  His  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only-b^otten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  for  to  the  perfect  the 
glory  of  the  Word  appears  as  He  is,  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  and  as  He  is,  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  which  he  cannot 
comprehend  whose  faith  stands  in  the  foolishness  ofprecush- 
ing,^^  In  another  place*  he  says,  "  To  them  that  live  in 
the  flesh  he  became  flesh ;  but  to  them  who  no  longer  walk 
after  the  flesh  he  appears  as  the  divine  Logos,  Who  in  the 
beginning  was  with  God,  and  Who  reveals  to  them  the  Father. 
That  stage  of  faith  which  desires  to  know  nothing  save  Christ 
crucifled  he  regarded  as  a  subordinate  one;  from  which 
however,  through  the  sanctification  it  bestows,  it  is  possible 
to  advance  to  the  higher,  spiritual  Christianity."  On  this 
point  he  thus  remarks :  "  If  a  man  belongs  to  those  Corinth- 
ians among  whom  St.  Paul  was  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ;  if  of  Him  he  has  learnt 
only  that  for  our  sakes  He  became  man ;  still  even  through 
the  man  Jesus  he  may  be  formed  into  the  man  of  God,  he  may 
in  the  imitation  of  his  death  die  unto  sin,  and  in  the  imitation 
of  his  resurrection  rise  to  a  life  of  righteousness."  Thus  the 
intellectualizing  mysticism  of  Origen  did  not  allow  him 
rightly  to  understand  the  meaning  and  force  of  St.  Paul's 
determination  not  to  know  anything  save  Jesus  the  crucified. 
What  with  the  great  apostle  is  the  highest,  Origen  held  to  be 
a  subordinate  position,  above  which  the  Gnostic  is  bound  to. 
rise.  It  is  true  he  does  not  really  contradict  St.  Paul  when, 
under  the  name  of  Gnosis,  he  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  cannot  be  attained  at  any 
lower  and  carnal  position.  Yet  there  is  this  diffierence 
between  the  views  of  the  two.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul,  one  must  attain  to  that  higher  wisdom  in  a  practical 
way,  by  being  continually  purified  more  and  more  from  the 
selfishness  of  nature,  from  all  that  is  opposed  to  the  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  becoming  ennobled  by  the  spirit 
of  love  and  humility ;  Origen,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
fettered  by  his  Platonic  Tntellectualism,  makes  the  progress 
*  In  Matth.  p.  268.  ^  1^  3Q^sm,  T.  I.  e.  11. 
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to  that  higher  wisdom  depend  principally  on  the  stripping 
off,  in  action  and  in  contemplation,  all  that  is  sensuous, — in 
short,  on  a  direction  of  life  and  cognition  to  the  superhuman. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  ih»  facts  of  Christ's 
appearance  as  the  Son  of  God  on  earth.  His  passion,  and  His 
resurrecticHi,  are  the  central  point  on  which,  not  only  the  whole 
<if  Christianity  turns,  but  also  that  wisdom  of  the  perfect 
vhich  is  foimded  on  a  more  profound  understanding  of  historic 
€0/  Christianity.     According  to  Origen's  doctrine,  the  Gnosis, 
viiile  it  acknowledges  and  presupposes  the  importance  of 
those  &cts  in  their  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  fallen  beings, 
and  searches  into  their  deeper  grounds,   ultimately  strives 
at  this, — ^namely,  to  rise  from  the  historical  Christ  to  the  spi- 
litoal  essence  en  the  Logos,  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  thence 
still  higher  to  the  absolute  [itself,  the  ov, — it  seeks,  in  short, 
to  attain  to  the  understanding  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
historical  Christ,  as  a  symbol  of  the  ever-enduring,  controlling 
agency  of  the  IHvine  Logos,     From  this  spiritual  revelation 
of  the  Logos  the  Gnostic  has  still  more  to  learn  than  he  can 
derive  £rom  the  holy  scriptures,  however  accurately  under- 
stood ;  for  the  latter  contain,  after  all,  but  a  few  compara- 
tively insignificant  elements  of  the  whole  of  the  Gnosis,  and  a 
very  brief  introduction  to  it.*     We  must  not  omit  to  remark, 
that  Origen,  like  Clement,  confounding  the  provinces  of  a 
Christian  system  of  faith  and  of  Christian  speculation,  wished 
to  find  in  Holy  Scripture  information  on  many  points  which 
revelation  generally  was  never  intended  to  furnish — on  matters 
to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  did 
not  in  the  least  refer. 

However,  in  what  Origen  says  of  different  stages  in  the 
Christian  development,  according  as  the  Jewish  principle  was 
mixed  up  with,  or  was  conquered  by,  the  Christian  spirit,  we 
recognise  a  pr^nant  truth  for  the  study  of  history,  and  one 
which,  suppressed  at  first  by  the  prevalence  of  a  narrow, 
dogmatical,  and  ecclesiastical  spirit,  was  not  destined  until 
long  after  to  make  good  its  rightful  claims.  And  intimately 
connected  with  this  mode  of  contemplation  was  the  magna- 
nimous  toleration  which    distinguished  Origen  as   well  as 

utmyMyas  o^as  7f«f<^,  »^9  trdvu  wn'^Hfn  etx^t^us.    In  Joauu.  T.  XIII.  8.  5. 
VOX*.  I/.  ^ 
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Clement.  In  the  ca^  of  the  fonner,  however,  whore  it  stands 
alongside  of  a  fully  developed  system  of  doctrines,  it  shmeB 
forth  the  more  brightly,  leading  him  as  it  did  to  look  fiv  and 
to  acknowledge  the  Christian  spirit  which  presented  itadf 
with  more  or  less  of  purity  in  different  stages  of  devdi^iiieBL 
He  was  an  enemy  to  that  intellectual  pride  which  cooM 
wantonly  injure  the  Christian  feelings  of  such  as  appeared 
to  entertain  lower  views,  or  which  hesitated  not  to  rejeet 
their  opinions  with  haughty  contempt.  ''As  St.  Paul,"  he 
says,  "  could  not  profit  those  who  were  Jews  according  to  the 
flesh,  unless  (where  there  was  good  reason  for  so  doing)  he 
caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised,  shaved  his  own  head,  pre- 
sented an  offering,  and,  in  a  word,  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jewi^ 
in  order  that  he  might  win  the  Jews ;  so  he,  who  would  wish 
to  profit  many,  cannot,  by  spiritual  Christianity  alone,  educate 
and  advance  to  a  higher  and  better  stage  those  who  still  remaia 
in  the  school  of  sensuous  Christianity :  there^^re  he  must  oom- 
bine  the  spiritual  with  the  sensuous.*  And  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  preach  the  gospel  of  sense,  by  virtue  of  which 
one  is  determined  to  know  nothing  among  sensuous-minded 
men  save  Jesus  and  Him  crucified,  then  this  must  be  done. 
But  when  they  show  themselves  to  be  well  grounded,  brings 
ing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  when  they  love  & 
heavenly  wisdom,  then  we  must  communicate  to  them  tbe 
Word  which,  from  its  appearance  in  humanity,  is  now  once 
more  exalted  to  that  which  it  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.""!"  Thus  from  the  words  of  Christ,  in  Matthew »x. 
14, J  he  deduces  the  duty  of  becoming  a  child  to  children, 
in  order  to  win  the  children  for  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  just  as 
Christ  himself,  although  in  the  form  of  God,  nevertheless 
became  a  child ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  This  we 
must  rightly  understand,  in  order  that  we  may  not,  out  of  any 
conceit  of  our  own  superior  wisdom,  as  great  ones  in  the 
church,  despise  the  little  ones  and  the  children ;  but,  remem- 
bering how  it  has  been  said  that  ^  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

♦  UviouMTtKSt  luii  ettfiarneHf  x^tfrMni^tn.  In  like  manner  Cl^a^ 
where  he  speaks  of  the  oiitcfsfuei  of  the  Gnostic,  Strom.  L  VII.  f*  7^ 
Comp.  the  ideas  of  Philo,  vol.  I.  p.  52,  &c. 

t  In  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  9.  , 

t  In  Matth,  \.  c.  374,  875.  Ed.  Huet  or  T.  XV.  in  Matth.  «.  7,  «»• 
Lommatzsch,  T.  III.  p.  340. 
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ven/  we  must  so  demean  ourselves  that  by  our  means  the 
ration  of  the  children  may  be  promoted.  It  is  not  enough 
,  to  prevent  their  being  brought  to  the  Saviour;   but 

mast,  while  we  become  children  with  children,  do  Ills 
1;  that  so,  when  the  children,  through  our  means  who 
some  children,  shall  enter  into  bliss,  we,  as  liaving  humbled 
raelveB,  may  be  exalted  of  Grod."  Origen  is  here  cen- 
nng  those  who,  like  the  Gnostics,  because  the  ordinary 
ichers,  wanting  in  the  advantages  of  a  high  mental  cultiva- 
■ly  presented  &e  simple  gospel  in  a  rude  and  unattractive 
rra,  were  wont  to  despise  them  as  acting  unworthy  of  so 
VBt  a  Saviour  and  Master.*     "  Even  after  we  have  attained 

the  highest  perception  of  the  word  and  of  the  truth,  we 
all  assuredly  not  idtogether  forget  the  sufferings  of  Christ ; 
T  to  these  were  we  indebted  for  our  introduction  to  this 
isher  life  during  the  period  of  our  earthly  existence."t 

It  must  now  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
irresponding  to  these  two  different  ways  of  apprehending 
9iristianity,  there  would  also  be  two  different  modes  of 
iterpreting  the  sacred  writings,  according  as  the  literal  and 
istorical,  or  the  higher  spiritual  sense,  was  followed.  To  the 
dnd  of  Origen  the  highest  problem  of  the  interpretation  of 
mptvare  is,  to  translate  the  gospel  of  sense  into  the  gospel 
P  die  spirit  ;^  just  as  it  is  the  highest  aim  of  Christianity  to 
ise  from  the  earthly  appearance  of  the  incarnate  Word  to 
[nritual  fellowship  with  Him,  and  to  the  contemplation  of 
Gs  divine  essence.     Thus  he  saw  in  every  part  of  scripture 

condescension  of  the  infinitely 'exalted,  heavenly  spirit  to  the 
uman  form  which  is  so  incompetent  to  g^rasp  it,  a  conde- 
sension  of  the  divine  teacher  of  humanity  to  the  wants  and 
reakness  of  man ;  the  whole  of  scripture  being,  as  it  were,  a 
umanization  of  the  Logos.  Profound  and  pregnant  are  the 
ieas  which  Origen  here  advances, — ^ideas  which,  adopted 
nd  elaborated  by  sober,  logical  thought,  might,  when  applied 
0  hermeneutics,  or  exegesis,  and  the  defence  of  revealed 
eligion,  as  well  as  to  doctrinal  theology,  have  been  prolific  of 

*  BXitrlfrM  §vf  ns  nva  ron  WetyytWofuwu*  xar^x^vn  i/tzXticteurrtKhf  »»l 
ihtfSMtXJaf,   9r^f^i^99T»  ra   fut^ec  rw   uMfMO   »m    rk   i^0v2f»«r/K(y«  mu  rk 

t  In  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  4. 

X  Ti  fiUTO^fiuf  Tfl  euff^firov  ivxyyiXiov  tig  to  trnp/ActTuiit. 
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the  most  valuable  results,  had  not  Origen  been  prevented  fironi 
carrying  them  out  by  the  inherent  ddect  of  his  fundament] 
principle  of  theology.  Thus  he  says,*  ^^  All  which  is  hen 
called  the  word  of  God  is  a  revelation  of  the  incarnate,  and— ^ 
in  regard  to  His  divine  essence — the  self-renouncing  divina 
Word.  Hence  we  see  the  Word  of  God  on  earth  when  He 
became  man  under  a  human  form ;  for,  in  the  scriptures,  tfti 
Word  continually  becomes  flesh,']'  in  order  to  dwell  among  ui, 
But  when  we  have  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  incarnate 
Word,  and  are  able  to  follow  Him  as  He  goes  up  into  the 
high  mountain  (Matt,  xvii.),  then  we  shall  say  we  have  seen 
His  glory.  Such  is  the  transfiguration  of  scripture  for  all 
who,  from  a  vivid  communion  with  Christ,  rise  with  Him, 
and  learn  to  understand  its  spirit."  He  went  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  analogy  between  holy  scripture,  as  the  work  of 
God,  and  the  whole  creation,  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
divine  author.  Accordingly  he  says,  J  "  We  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  if,  in  every  text  of  scripture,  what  is  superhuman  in 
the  thought  does  not  become  immediately  obvious  to  the  un- 
learned ;  for  even  in  the  case  of  providence,  which  embraces 
the  whole  world,  some  manifest  themselves  at  once  and  in  the 
clearest  manner  as  works  of  such  a  providence,  whilst  others 
are  so  obscure  as  to  leave  room  for  that  unbelief  which  refuses 
to  acknowledge  a  God  superintending  all  with  inexpressible 
wisdom  and  power.  But  as  we  do  not,  when  really  convinced 
that  such  a  providence  exists,  question  it  on  account  of  things 
which  we  do  not  understand,  so  neither  can  we  doubt  the 
divinity  which  pervades  the  whole  body  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, because  our  weakness  is  unable  to  trace,  in  every  one 
of  .its  declarations,  that  hidden  glory  of  the  doctrine  which  is 
veiled  beneath  an  unpretending  simplicity  of  expression  ;  for 
we  have  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  He  says  in  another 
place,§  "  Whoever  has  once  acknowledged  that  these  writings 
are  the  word  of  the  God  Who  created  the  world  must  be  con- 

*  See  Philocal.  c.  15. 

f  Clement  also  remarks  that  the  character  of  the  scriptures  is  para- 
bolical, just  as  the  -whole  appearance  of  Christ  is  parabolical — the  divine 
under  an  earthly  veil.    Ua^afioXtxos  y»^  o  ^a^axrh^  v^ko^u  ^uv  y^a(piiif, 

itort  xai  i  xvfitcg  OVK  £9  xotruntof,  vg  KOffMKOg  tig  dv^pu^evg  ^XS-sv.     Strom. 
1.  VI.  f.  677. 
/  Pbilocsd,  c.  XL  p.  10.  §  L.  c.  c,  2,  p.  61. 
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linoed  that  the  aune  kind  of  difficulties  which  are  encountered 
by  those  who  attempt  to  explain  the  creation  will  also  arise 
in  the  case  of  the  holy  scriptures.  There  is  much  in  scrip- 
tmey  as  well  as  in  creation^  which  human  nature,  if  at  all,  can- 
not fully  fathom;  and  yet  we  are  not  warranted,  on  this 
account,  in  finding  fiiult  with  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  if, 
Soft  example,  we  know  not  the  reason  why  basilisks  and  other 
▼csnomous  animals  were  created.  For  in  such  matters  it 
becomes  the  modesty  of  true  piety,  remembering  the  weak- 
ness of  our  race,  and  how  impossible  it  is  fully  to  comprehend 
the  creative  wisdom  of  God,  to  leave  them  to  God,  who 
will  hereafter,  if  we  are  found  worthy,  reveal  to  us  those 
things  about  which  we  now  are  piously  in  doubt."  How 
full  Origen's  faith  was  that  a  divine  spirit  breathes  through 
the  whole  of  scripture,  and  how  firmly  convinced  that  it 
can  be  uuderatood  only  by  the  exercise  of  an  humble,  believ- 
ing temper  of  mind,  is  beeiutifully  set  forth  in  the  following 
words  :*  '^  Man  must  believe  that  not  one  tittle  of  holy  scrip- 
tore  is  lacking  in  the  wisdom  of  God ;  for  He  who  said  to 
man,  *  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  empty '  (Exod.  xxxiv.), 
will  be  much  less  likely  Himself  to  say  anything  that  is 
empty ;  for  the  prophets  receive  what  they  say  out  of  His 
fulness :  all  therefore  breathes  this  fulness ;  and  there  is 
nothing  either  in  the  prophets,  in  the  law,  or  in  the  gospel, 
which  does  not  flow  out  thereof.  That  breath  may  be  felt  by 
those  who  have  eyes  to  perceive  the  revelations  of  the  divine 
fulness,  ears  to  hear  them,  and  a  sense  to  inhale  the  savour 
which  they  difluse.  But  whenever  in  reading  the  scriptures 
thou  comest  upon  a  thought  which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  thee,  lay  it  to  thy  own 
account ;  for  doubt  not  but  this  stone  of  stumbling  contains 
important  meaning,  and  so  that  shall  be  fulfilled  which  is 
written :  ^  He  that  believeth  shall  not  be  brought  to  shame.' 
Believe  first,  and  then,  beneath  that  which  thou  accountest  an 
ofience,  thou  shalt  find  much  that  is  profitable  for  holiness." 

But  however  correct  these  principles  of  Origen  may  have 
been,  yet  he  was  nevertheless  prevented  from  making  a  right 
use  of  them,  by  a  false  view  of  the  spirit  and  aim  of  holy 
scripture,  and  of  all  divine  revelation  through  the  Word. 
And  this. false  view  again  was  intimately  connected  with  the 

*  Fhilocal.  c.  1,  p.  51. 
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wrong  conception  he  had  foimed  of  the  relation  of  the  Gnoni   t 
to  TTitrriQ,     In  both  respects  he  was  led  astray  by  his  pr^ 
dominantly  speculative  view  of  religion,  which  disqualified  hin 
far  distinguishing  between  what  belcmgs  to  a  Christian  creed 
and  what  belongs  to  a  Christian  philosophy,  and  prevented 
him  from  keeping  duly  in  view  the  essaitially  practical  end  of 
all  divine  revelations,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular.     He 
did  not  refer  everything  to  what  ought  to  be  the  sole  end  of 
all  the  efforts  of  human  nature — to  redemption,  regeneraticHi, 
sanctification,  and  the  salvation  resulting  therefrom;  but  m 
his  view  the  practical  end  of  man's  reformation  was  a  sub* 
ordinate  one,   designed  especially  for  the    great    mass   of 
believers,  who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  anytbing  higher  and 
nobler.     With  him  speculation  was  the  highest  end ;  the  aim 
above  all  others  ought  to  be,  to  communicate  the  higher  truths 
to  the  spiritual  men  who  were  competent  to  understand  them 
— ^to  the  Gnostics.     These  higher  truths  related  chiefly  to  the 
following  questions  :* — ''  First,  concerning  God,  what  is  the 
nature  of  His  only-begotten  Scm,  and  in  what  sense  is  He  the 
Son  of  God ;  what  was  the  reason  why  He  condescended  to 
enter  into  human  nature ;  what  is  the  effect  of  this  act,  and 
on  what  beings,  and  when  does  it  reach  them?     Secondly, 
concerning  the  higher  kinds  of  rational  beings  who  have 
fallen  from  the  state  of  bliss,  and  of  the  causes  of  their  fall ; 
of  the  different  kinds  of  souls,  and  whence  these  differences 
arise  ?     What  is  the  world,  and  why  was  it  created  ?  whence 
is  there  so  much  evil  on  the  earth,  and  then  whether  it  exists 
on  the  earth  only,  or  is  to  be  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
creation  ?"     As  Origen  regarded  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions to  be  the  main  thing,  many  parts  of  scripture  (if  he  kept 
simply  to  their  natural  sense)  must  have  appeared  to  him  to 
contribute  nothing  to  this  most  essential  end.     The  whole  his- 
tory of  earthly  events,  and  all  legislation  with  r^ard  to  mere 
earthly  relations,  he  therefore  explained  as  being  simply  a 
symbolical  veil  of  a  higher  history  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
of  higher  laws  relating  to  a  spiritual  kingdom.     Thus  the 
higher  and   the  subordinate  ends  of  scripture  were  to  be 
united ;  the  revelation  of  the  higher  truths  required  to  be  veiled 
under  a  letter  which  should  be  suited  for  the  instruction  of 
the  multitude.     "  The  mass  of  genuine  and  simple  believers," 

♦  Philocal.  c.  1,  p.  28. 
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■grs  Origin,  ^'  testify  to  the  utility  even  of  this  inferior 
underBtandin^  of  the  scriptures."  Between  these  two  senses 
of  Msripture  Origen  supposed  there  was  also  another  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  those  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  that 
loftier  contemplatioa  of  the  spirit.  And  this  was  an  alle- 
goiical  one;  an  qjplication  not  so  elevated  and  profound,  but 
suited  to  general  purposes  of  moral  instruction  and  edification 
(of  such  passages,  ««  g.^  as  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  which  originally 
lelate  to  particular  cases).  Thus  he  refers  to  this  class  most 
of  the  allegorical  expositions  of  scripture  employed  at  that 
time  foot;,  popular  instruction.  Thus,  according  to  the  theory 
of  ^Origen,  the  thrpe-fold  sense  of  scripture  corresponded  to 
the  three  parts  of  human  nature — to  the  properly  godlike  in 
man,  the  tpiriij  which  tends  to  the  eternal,  and  finds  its 
appropriate  life  in  the  contemplation  of  tilings  divine  ;  to  the 
jMfl,  which  moves  within  the  sphere  of  the  finite  and  tem- 
poial;  and  to  tiie  body.  As  Origen  agreed  with  Philo  in 
the  essential  features  of  this  view,  so  too  he  laboured  gene- 
rally to  deliver  objective  truth  from  the  historical  letter, 
which  he  held  was  given  merely  as  an  envelope  of  the  spirit.* 
Yet  he  found  passages  where  the  letter  seemed  to  him  to  be 
untenable ;  either  because  he  was  destitute  of  correct  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  and  of  the  necessary  helps  thereto,  or 
because  he  was  unable  to  separate  in  scripture  the  human 
element  from  the  divine  ;f  or  because  (which  would  agree 
with  what  we. lately  remarked),  starting  from  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  inspiration,  he  could  not  suppose  there  were  any 
contradictions  in  scripture,  even  in  unimportant  matters 
and,  in  such  cases,  he  believed  that  the  only  way  of  re- 
moving the  difficulty  was  by  spiritualizing  the  meaning.} 
And,  like  Philo,  he  combined  with  these  views  such  a 
reverence  for  holy  scripture  that  he  could  say  that  these 
things,  so  untenable  according  to  the  letter — these  mythical 
passages  as  veils  of  a  higher  sense — are,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  inspired  the  Sophia,  interspersed  as  stones  of  stumbling, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  men  to  deeper  investigation.  § 

t  For  example,  he  considered  the  story  of  Uriah  to  be  in  its  literal 
meaning  untenable ;  because  in  David  he  saw  only  the  inspired  of  God, 
and  not  the  ginful  man. 
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to  the  Old  Testament 
alknif.  Ins  aSw  im  <  mm  wii  m  the  Kev  and  to  the  Grospd  hn- 
•arr.*  Miet  a  tfifiniiT,  «f  he  haagiDed,  ooold  be  solved  by 
WKi^paane  thn  t&if  j^oaIb  had  iqamjled  what  they  bad  to 
svr  ?«c^emaiir  a  tdidhnjaa  aatJaLt  of  tie  dKvine  Logos  f  undor 
thf-5rD!a&hv4!re»«C¥aiiw«Hiblefi^  The  difficulties 
wiat±  he  v<cvM  fhaor  mautc  wwe  pntlj  soch  as  a  subtlety 
de^vn^  •c^r  a  heahhj  ■niiiiiM  had  created,  and  in  port  such 
Iff  nalhr  exKoed.  hlic  which  he  could  have  solved  in  a  better 
wvr.  ani  waahui  f  ijaditi  to  tie  historical  truth,  by  soberly 
CBPr'.'ttrag  the  diftimi  aeeooBts;.  Iir  distinguishing  the  divine 
fivis  dae  hvaan  ^h»m  in  the  saorcd  scriptoies,  and  by 
aecanaiv  die  ejwegtail  from  the  uneasartiaL  The  application 
to  these  cf  ltt$  own  fofonnd  idea  of  the  hnmanization  of  the 
dhiae  LwQs  in  the  hohr  scriptures,  of  the  Word  assnming  in 
the  letter  vbe  Ibna  of  a  penality  and  of  tie  treasore  contained 
in  eardilT  Tessas,  would  have  led  him,  had  he  been  firee  from 
the  fatcR  of  his  nrr^dcal  cnlelfeeCiiaiijfli,  to  another  and 
aoander  mode  of  leconciKng  ifisciepancieg. 

Soch  principles,  it  most  be  aDowed,  tended  to  surrender 
the  historical  &cts  in  which  Christianitj  is  grounded  to  all 
manner  of  snbjectiTe  caprice,  and  Qr^en  seems  to  have  been 
awaie  of  the  threatening  danger.  He  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  it,  and  never  fidled  to  insist  on  the  &ct  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  ktter  and  the  spirit  must  both  be  adhered  to,  and 
tint  it  was  not  right  to  give  up  the  letter  except  after  the 
most  careful  examination.  But  how  arbitrary  and  dependent 
on  caprice  were  even  these  limits! 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  that  in  Origrai's  own  case  this 
danger  was,  as  regsurds  the  main  &cts  of  the  gospel  history^ 
averted  by  the  hcX  that  he  vras  animated  by  a  sincerely  devout^ 
believing  temper  of  mind,  and  one  which  vras  fully  penetrated 
with  the  historical  truth  of  Christianity.  Nor  should  we  for- 
get that,  in  his  case,  truth  and  error  were  combined  tc^ether 

*  See  tlie  passages  already  dted  from  tbe  Fbilocalia; — also  c  1^» 

p.  139. 
f  From  divers  oommxmicatioos  of  the  iwiU/»i*  *Mr«^  t«5  x^grw. 

TH,  yl^tuht.    In  Joamu  T.  X.  s.  4. 
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m  a  manner  which  can  only  be  explained  from  the  personal 
diaracter  of  the  jooan,  and  by  his  rdations  to  a  period  agitated 
by  so  many  various  and  conflicting  influences.  He  saw  how 
the  carnally-minded  Jew,  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  could  not  attain  to  the  &ith  in  the  gospel ;  how 
Christians  of  a  similar  character  were,  in  the  same  way,  led  to 
fynn.  the  rudest  notions  of  God  and  of  divine  things  :  he  saw 
how  anti- Jewish  Gnostics  were,  by  this  same  way  of  regarding 
the  Old  Testament,  betrayed  into  the  contrary  error,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  as  the  Gkid  of  the  gospel  a  being  who  appeared 
80  material,  and  so  were  led  to  set  up  their  system  of  Dualism. 
Qrigen  opposed  to  all  these  conflicting  errors  this  spiritualizing 
method  of  interpretation,  as  equally  able  to  refute  them  all.* 
It  was  by  no  means  his  intention  by  this  course  to  bring  down 
all  that  is  divine  in  the  sacred  scriptures  to  the  level  of  the 
human ;  on  the  contrary,  he  went  too  fiir  towards  the  other 
extreme,  of  deifying  the  human. 

•  And  yet  the  Alexandrian  tendency  of  mind,  had  it  met 
with  no  opposition,  and  even  if  it  had  been  carried  out  without 
restraint  of  that  pious  spirit  which  tempered  it  in  the  case  of  a 
Clement  and  an  Origen,  would,  unquestionably,  have  led  to  an 
Idealism  subversive  of  all  the  historical  and  objective  truths  of 
Christianity.  For  the  mystical  interpretation,  much  as  it  dif- 
fered from  the  mythical,  both  in  the  principles  fix)m  which  it 
started,  and  in  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  doctrinal  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  proceeded,  was  calculated  to  produce  the 
same  results  with  the  latter,  and  to  run  into  the  same  mythical 
conclusions.  But  fortunately,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  conflicts 
which  the  school  of  Origen  had  to  undergo  towards  the  end  of 
the  present  period,  this  tendency  met  with  a  counteracting  check 
in  the  Realism  of  the  Western  church ;  "^Yhile  the  latter,  in  its 
turn,  felt  the  spiritualizing  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school*. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  general  sketch  of  the 
principal  directions  of  the  theological  mind  in  their  relation 
to  each  other,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  influence 
of  their  fundamental  diversity  on  the  treatment  of  particular 
doctrines ;  and  while  we  shall  thus  furnish  the  proof  of  the 

*  After  adducing  all  those  errors,  he  says,  Philocal.  c.  1,  p.  17, 

Xiytt9  §v»  eiXXfi  rts  tlfai  ^»xt7  ^  h  y^a^  xark  r&  mtvfMtTtxa  fin  uv9fifiifflr 
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correctness  of  our  g^ieral  view,  we  shall  at  the  same 
adduce  evidence  of  the  fiu!t  that  both  te&denciesy  no 
standing  their  antagonism,  would  still  meet  and  coine 
the  fundamental  tnUhs  of  Christianity. 


B. — DevdcpmeKt  cfthe  teveral  Mam  Doebrmu  cf  Chri$tiamijf 

We  should  never  forget  that  Christianity  did  not  deli 
men  a  speculative  knowledge  of  Grod  and  of  divine  thin^ 
a  ready-made  jdoctrinal  system  in  a  permanent  form ;  bi 
it  announced  facts  of  a  revelation  of  Grod  to  man,  by 
the  human  race  was  placed  in  an  entirely  new  relation 
Creator,  the  recognition  and  appropriation  of  which  i 
lead  to  an  entirely  new  direction  and  shaping  of  the  re] 
consciousness,  and  to  modify  whatever  had  previously  c 
terized  it.  The  &ct  of  the  redemption  of  sinful  m 
Christ  constitutes  the  central  point  of  Christianity.  Frc 
influence  which  the  reception  of  this  &ct  necessarily  ex( 
on  man's  inward  life,  this  new  shaping  of  the  rel%iou 
sciousness  developed  itself;  and  from  the  latter,  again, 
proceeded  a  gradual  regeneration  of  his  habits  of  th 
in  so  far  as  they  came  into  direct  or  indirect  contac 
religion. 

This  influence  extended  itself  also  to  the  general 
of  the  Divine  Being  —  the  consciousness  of  the  God  in 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  This,  too,  beet 
believers  more  vivid  and  more  profound.  They  felt 
strongly  the  all-pervading  presence  of  that  God  who 
himself  to  be  felt  in  nature,  and  whose  existence  is  to  th< 
undeniable.  It  was  to  this  undeniable  &ct  of  man's  con 
ness  that  they  appealed  in  their  endeavour  to  lead  the  ] 
£rom  the  gods  which  they  had  made  to  themselves  to  th 
true  God.  Amid  all  the  differences  of  form  which  ma 
various  statements  of  the  Fathers  upon  this  subject,  tl 
common  feature  is  discernible,  not  only  in  those  whose  edi 
had  led  them  through  the  Platonic  philosophy,  but  y 
such  men  as  Tertullian,  who,  a  straiiger  and  an  en€ 
philosophical  culture,  testified  in  an  original  manner  \ 
which  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  vigorous  but  ster 
viduality  of  his  character.  Clement  appeals  to  the  fa^ 
all  scientific  proof  supposes  something  which  cannot  be  { 
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winch  can  only  be  apprehended  immediately  by  the  intellect. 
To  that  which  is  Mghest,  simple,  superior  to  matter,  he 
mys,*  fidth  only  can. raise  itself.  He  contends,  therefore, 
that  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  God  except  so  far  as 
He  has  revealed  Himself  to  man.  God  cannot  be  compre- 
hoided  by  demonstrative  science,  for  this  starts  from  the  more 
original  and  better  known;  but  nothing  has  priority  to  the 
Etomal.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Unknown  must  be  arrived  at  by  divine  grace  and  by  the  reve- 
lation of  his  eternal  Word.  He  then  quoted  the  speech  of 
St  Paul  at  Athens  concerning  the  unknown  God.f  And 
tiien  in  another  place  he  says,  ^^  The  great  first  Cause  is 
esalted  above  space,  time,  name,  and  conception.  Hence  even 
Mofles  asks  of  God  that  He  would  reveal  Himself  to  him  f  — 
plainly  intimating  that  what  God  is  no  man  can  teach  or 
express,  but  that  He  only  by  his  own  power  can  make  Himself 
kiiown/'  The  same  &ther  recognises  in  all  men  an  efflux  from 
God,  a  divine  particle,§  which  constrains  them,  in  despite  of 
themselves,  to  acknowledge  One  Eternal  God.  What  the 
pfailosophicieJ  schools  had  taught  of  a  recognition  of  the  Abso- 
•Inte,  which  is  presupposed  in  all  demonstrative  science,  and 
grounded  in  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  intellect,  was, 
it  is  true,  transferred  by  him  at  once,  and  without  any  middle 
term,  to  an  immediate  conviction  of  a  living  God,  derived 
from  quite  another  source  than  any  exercise  of  the  thinking 
mind-— from  the  living  God,  bearing  witness  of  Himself  by  his 
own  self- manifestation.  In  place  of  the  undeniable  Absolute 
of  speculative  reason  he  substituted  the  God  known  in  the 
universal  consciousness  of  mankind  without  any  mediation  of 
reasoning.  II 

As  (Mgen,  employing  the  language  of  philosophy,  places 

*  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  364.  t  I"  c.  1.  V.  f.  588. 

J  L.  c.  1.  V.  £  582.  §  'A«-«;/««  StiW.    Protrept.  p.  45. 

y  £<  Vt  Vis  ^iyot  Tfiv  iTurrnfitfi*  ettohuttrixn^  tTvat  furu  koyov,  axovvaruf  6rt 
x«)  eu  a^^a)  eifafroiuxroi  I  and  after  remarking  that  neither  rixv*i  nor 
f^nntrtf  can  arrive  at  these  principles,  he  concludes,  ul^ru  ovv  ip*U^»t 
•  f»«9f  otovTs  Tfis  TA/y  ^Xttv  dfx^if'  Strom.  1.  IL  f.  S64,  and  1.  V.  f.  588 : 
Atl^rivui  ^  d(/a  x^^/ri  xa)  [Mvef  rcf  ^tt^  etvrov  Xiyif  ri  ayitvffTW  itouv.  Com- 
pare Aristot.  Ethic.  Magn.  I.  p.  1197,  ed.  Bekker :  *H  fiif  yu^  WivrntAn 
ritf  /bbfr'  dfroiti^tatv  owuv  Wri*,  at  }>  »^X^^  dvatfo^mTotf  mvr  ovx  av  Ufi  tft^) 

i"*^  »ex^f  *>  l^im^ti,  axx* «  tovs.    Of  vhich,  or  some  similar  passage, 
what  Clement  says  is  a  copy. 
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the  idea  of  one  God  among  the  Koiyac  hvolas   (the  ideas :  ^ 
common  to  the  consciousness  of  all  mankind),*  so  he  considers    ^ 
the  notion  of  a  Godhead  which  is  natusal  to  man  to  be  a  mark    > 
of  its  relationship  to  the  Divine  Being.     Theophilus  of  Antioch    f 
recognises  a  revelation  of  Grod  in  the  whole  of  creation  ;  but    } 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  receive  this  revelation,  he  supposes    1 
a  certain  sensibility  to  be  necessary.     Where  the  one  is  slug-    1 
gish,  the  other  becomes  unintelligible  to  man.     To  the  conmion 
question  of  sensual  pagans,  "  Where  is  your  G^  ?  show  him 
to  us  " — he  replied,  Show  me  thy  many  and  I  will  show  thee 
my  God.     Show  me  that  the  eyes  of  thy  soul  see,  that  the 
ears  of  thy  heart  hear.     All  have  eyes  to  see  the  sun,  but 
the  blind  cannot  see  it.     As  a  soiled  mirror  is  incapable  of 
receiving  an  ims^e,  so  the  impure  soul  is  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing the  image  of  God.     True,  God  has  created  all  things  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Himself  known  through  his  works,  just 
as  the  invisible  soul  is  discerned  by  its  operations.     All  life 
reveals  Him  ;  His  breath  quickens  all ;  without  it,  all  would 
sink  into  nothing :  but  the  darkness  of  the  soul  itself  is  the 
reason  why  it  does  not  perceive  this  revelation."     He  there- 
fore says  to  man,  "  Submit  thyself  to  the  physician,  who  can 
heal  the  eyes  of  thy  soul ;  submit  thyself  to  Grod."f 

While  Clement,  who  had  passed  through  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy to  Christianity,  was  fain  to  discover  something  akin  to 
Christian  ideas  and  sentiments  in  the  sayings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  from  this  desire  suffered  himself  to  be  misled 
into  changing  with  one  another  coins  of  very  diflferent  value, 
TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friend  of  nature,  the  foe  of 
art  and  of  all  school-wisdom,  was  secure  against  any  such 
temptation.  He  appealed  rather  to  the  spontaneous  testimony 
of  the  soul  untrained  in  the  schools,  but  simple,  nide,  and  un- 
educated.f  While  others  industriously  collected  from  the 
stores  of  ancient  learning,  and  even  from  spurious  writings, 
testimonies  to  the  truth  which  Christianity  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  religious  consciousness  of  all  mankind,  Tertullian  preferred 
to  point  to  an  obvious  testimony,  accessible  to  all,  and  of  indis- 
putable genuineness,  those  outpourings  of  the  soul  (eruptiones. 

*  C.  Cels.  lib.  I.  c.  4. 

t  Ad.  Autolyc.  lib.  I.  c.  2. 

$  De  testimonio  animse.    See  vol.  I.  p.  247. 
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aniinse)  which  are  a  tacit  pledge  of  an  inborn  consciousness.* 
Marcion  alone,  under  the  influence  of  a  misconception,  and  of 
Impei^ctly  digested  truths  (see  above),  and  by  a  direction  of 
the  Christian  feelings  neither  well  understood  nor  duly  mode- 
rated, denied  that  any  testimony  concerning  the  God  of  the 
go^l  was  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  creation,  or  in  the 
common  consciousness  of  mankind.  The  more  vehemently, 
therefore,  does  Tertullian,  in  opposition  to  him,  insist  on  tins 
testimony.f  "  Never,"  says  he,  "  will  God  be  hidden,  never 
will  God  be  wanting''to  niankind ;  always  will  He  be  recog- 
nised, always  perceived,  nay,  even  seen  when  He  wills  it. 
Grod  has  for  a  witness  of  Himself  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that 
is  around  us.  He  therefore  proves  Himself  to  be  God,  and 
the  one  only  God,  by  the  very  fact  that  He  is  known  to  all ;  • 
for  the  existence  of  any  other  would  require  to  he  demon- 
strated. A  consciousness  of  God  is  the  original  dowry  of  the 
soul;  the  same,  and  differing  in  no  respect,  in  Egypt,  in 
Syria,  and  in  Pontus :  for  all  souls  acknowledge  the  God  of 
the  Jews  as  their  God." 

As  r^ards,  however,  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God, 
it  was  only  by  degrees,  and  after  overcoming  many  obstacles, 
that  Christianity  succeeded  by  its  spiritualizing  and  ennobling 
influence  in  removing  the  sensual  elements  in  which  that  idea 
bad  been  veiled.  Though  it  was  preached  that  "  God  is  a 
Spirit,"  it  still  required  a  new  form  of  thought,  resulting  from 
the  r^eneration  of  the  thinking  faculty  itself,  to  develop  all 
that  this  idea  involves,  and  to  understand  what  spirit  is.  By 
minds  still  wedded,  to  the  forms  of  sense,  what  was  termed 
•Kvtvyia  might  nevertheles  be  conceived  as  a  species  of  matter, 
though  of  a  more  attenuated,  ethereal  kind ;  and  fancy,  over- 
ruling the  understanding,  had  numberless  ways  of  depicting  it 
in  this  light 4  Accordingly  no  single  idea  could  effect  much 
in  this  case ;  the  counteracting  influence  must  come  from  the 
whole  cast  of  thought.  Where  this  general  spiritualization 
had  not  yet  been  attained  to,  that  profound  and  fervid  religious 
feeling,  which  gave  birth  to  the  wish  to  hold  everything  in  its 
reality  and  to  avoid  all  subtle  refinement,  would  the  more 
easily  become  blended  with  the  sensuous  element.     We  have 

*  See  tbe  passage  referred  to  in  the  last  note, 
t  c.  Marcion,  lib.  I.  c.  10 ;  comp.  c.  18  and  19 
%  See  Orig.  m  Joann.  T.  Xlll.  c.  21. 
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seen  an  instance  of  this  in  Tertullian,  who  could  not  concdye 
the  real,  but  as  being,  in  some  way  or  other,  corporeaL* 

What  contributed  to  the  spiritualization  of  the  idea  of  Glod 
was  of  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  sober  and  chaste 
practical  bias  in  the  Christian  mind,  which,  springing*  immedi- 
ately from  Christianity,  inclined  men  to  rise  to  the  conceptioii  . 
of  Grod  rather  by  means  of  the  heart  than  by  speculaticm  and 
£uicy,  and  which^  in  the  depths  of  the  Christian  conscioufflieas, 
perceived  that  the  image  of  divine  things  was  nothing  but  ao 
image,  and  a  feeble  expression  of  that  wbich  by  divine  comma- 
nication  becomes  the  portion  of  each  believing  soul  in  its  own 
inner  life.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  was  promoted  by  the 
scientific  reflection  exercised  on  the  subject-matter  of  Christian 
doctrine,  such  as  we  see  in  Clement,  Oiigen,  and  the  Alexan- 
drian school  generally.  The  former  of  these  tend^icies  we 
meet  with  in  such  men  as  Ireneeus  and  Novatian.  Irenseus 
says,  "  Whatever  we  predicate  of  Grod  is  only  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. These  attributes  are  but  the  images  which  love  con- 
ceives, and  into  which  feeling  introduces  something  else,  still 
greater  than  anything  that  lies  in  the  images  in  and  by  them- 
selves."f  And  Novatian  remarks,  of  God's  essence,^  "  It  is 
that  which  Himself  only  knows,  which  every  human  soul  feels, 
although  it  cannot  express."§  The  same  writer  observes,  that, 
although  Christ  (since  the  human  mind  necessarily  advances 
in  religious  development)  employed  fewer  anthropomorphical 
images  than  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  even  He,  in 
speaking  of  that  Being  who  transcends  all  human  conception 
and  lan^iage,  was  forced  to  employ  such  images  as  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality  itself. 

From  Anthropomorphism  we  distinguish  Anthropopathism, 
employing  both  terms  in  the  sense  which  seems  chiefly  autho- 
rized by  tlieir  etymology  and  their  historical  use.  The  latter, 
so  far  as  it  denotes  a  diseased  process  of  thought,  consists  in 
ascribing  to  the  Absolute  Spirit  the  limitations  and  defects 
which  cleave  to  the  human.     But  there  is  one  very  important 

*  TertuUian.  de  came  Chiisti,  c.  11 :  Nihil  incorporale,  nisi  quod  non 
est.    Adv.  Praxeam,  c.  7  :  Spiritus  corpus  sui  generis. 

t  Dicitur  quidem  secundum  haec  per  dilectionem,  sentitur  supra  haec 
secundum  magnitudinem.     Lib.  II.  c.  13,  s.  4. 

X  See  cap.  6  and  8. 

§  Quod  mens  omnis  humana  sentit,  etsi  non  exprimit. 
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nspect  in  which  this  antfan^pathism  dififers  widely  from 
anthropomorphisoL  For  the  former  is  based  on  an  undeniable 
and  inherent  necessity ;  since  man,  being  created  in  the  image 
of  Grod,  and  being  a  spirit  in  affinity  with  the  Father  of  spirits, 
feels  constraint  and  a  warrant  for  framing  his  idea  of  Grod 
after  this  analogy.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  as  well  as  a 
&Ise  anthropopathism ;  and  it  is  possible  to  err  as  well  as  to 
be  right  in  seeking  to  avoid  it,  according  as  the  analogy  is 
correctly  or  wrongly  observed.  We  see  all  these  tendencies 
mai^festing  themselves  in  the  period  before  us.  Both  among 
Jews  and  among  pagans  (as  we  observed  in  the  general  Intro- 
duction) a'gross  and  sensuous  humanization  of  the  idea  of  God 
net  with  a  decided  opposition,  which,  proceeding  mainly  from 
the  Platonic  school,  spiritually  refined  upon  it,  and  rejected  all 
liuman  analogies.  As  Christianity  presented  a  complete  image 
of  God  in  Christ,  and  once  more  restored  it  in  human  nature, 
so  in  anthropopathism  must  Christianity  purify  the  true  from 
every  false  admixture,  not  indeed  by  repressing  but  by  ennobling 
it,  which,  however,  could  only  be  effected  by  a  reconciliation 
of  existing  antagonistic  tendencies  of  mind  which  became  mixed 
up  even  with  the  development  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God. 

While  to  the  ruder  conceptions  of  God's  anger  and  retribu* 
tion  Marcion  opposed  the  equally  partial  notion  of  a  love 
which  excluded  justice  altogether,  the  religious  element  of 
those  conceptions  which  he  sought  to  banish  entirely  from  the 
body  of  the  feith  found  a  powerful  advocate  in  Tertullian — that 
enemy  to  all  spiritualizing  subtilty.  He  thought  he  could  con- 
vict Marcion  of  inconsistency  by  arguing  that  redemption  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  Marcion  acknowledged  to  be 
alone  the  work  of  his  Gk)d,  presuppose  the  existence  of  guilt  in 
the  eye  of  God  as  a  holy  Being.*  He  therefore  maintained 
against  him  the  necessary  connection  between  God's  goodness 
and  his  justice.  The  latter  he  regarded  as  the  principle  of 
order,  which  gives  each  thing  its  due,  and  assigns  to  all 
things  in  the  created  universe  their  mutual  relations  and  limits 
— ihejustitia  architectonica,  as  it  was  afterwards  called ;  so 
that  justice  and  moral  evil  were  not  necessanly  correlative 
notions,  but  the  notion  of  a  retributive  justice,  which  was  the 

*  Sed  et  peccata  dimittere  an  ejus  possit  esse,  qui  negetur  tenere ;  et 
an  ejus  sit  absolvere,  cajos  non  sit  etiam  damnare ;  et  an  congruat  emn 
ignoscere,  in  quern  nihil  sit  admissum.    c.  Marcion,  1.  IV.  c.  10. 
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correlate  of  moral  evil,  implies  that  more  general  notion  of 
justice.*    He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  antkropopathic  repre- 
sentation, as  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind 
itself,  and  as  deriving  its  truth  from  the  &ct  that  man  was 
created  in  the  image  of  Gkxi.     Therefore  man  has,  in  common 
with  God,  all  the  attributes  and  &culties  pertaining  to  the 
essence  of  spirit, — ^with  this  difference  only,  that  everything 
which  in  man  is  imperfect  must  in  God  be  conceived  as  per- 
fect.    And  this  applied  not  less  to  those  attributes  which  alone 
Marcion  would  ascribe  to  God — goodness  and  love — ^than  to 
those  which  he  wholly  rejected.f  Proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that,  from  the  restoration  of  God's  image  in  man,  Christianity 
aimed  at  a  refined,  spiritualized  anthropopathism,  he  required 
that,  instead  of  transferring  every  quality  to  the  Divine  Being 
in  the  same  imperfection  in  which  it  exists  in  man,  an  endeavour 
should  rather  be  made  to  exalt  everything  in  man  to  the  true 
image  of  God,  to  make  man  truly  godlike.^    He  sees  in  the 
entire  revelation  of  God  a  continual  condescension  and  human- 
ization — of  which  the  end  and  goal  is  the  incarnation  of  God. 
*'  Whatever  expressions  you  may  bring  together  as  low,  weak, 
and  unworthy  of  God,  and  derogatory  to  the  Creator,  to  all 
this  I  shall  give  you  one  simple  and  certain  answer.     God 
cannot  enter  into  any  sort  of  communication  with  man,  except 
by  ascribing  to  Himself  human  passions  and  affections,  where- 
by He  lets  Himself  down  and  moderates  the  transcendent  excel- 
lence of  hb  majesty,  which  human  weakness  could  not  endure ; 
— an  act,  in  itself,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  God,  but  necessary 
for  man,  and  for  this  reason  still  worthy  of  God ;  since  nothing 
is  so  worthy  of  Him  as  that  which  conduces  to  man's  salva- 
tion. §     God  has  dealt  with  man  as  with  his  equal,  that  so 

*  Ne  justitiam  de  causa  mali  obfusces. — Omnia  ut  bonitas  concepit, 
ita  justitia  distinxit.     L.  c  1.  II.  c.  12  et  13. 

f  Et  hsec  ergo  imago  censenda  est  Dei  in  homine,  qaod  eosdem  motas 
et  sensus  habeat  humanns  animas,  qaos  et  Deus,  licet  non  tales,  quales 
Deus ;  pro  substantia  enim  et  status  eorum  et  exitus  distant.  Denique 
•contrarios  eorum  sensus,  lenitatem  dico,  patientiam,  misericordiam  ip- 
samque  matricem  earum  bonitatem,  cur  divina  prsesumitis  ?  Nee  tamen 
perfecte  ea  obtinemus,  quae  solus  Deus  perfectus.  c.  Marcion,  1.  II.  c.  16. 

I  Satis  perversum  est,  ut  in  Deo  potius  humana  constituas,  quam  in 
homine  divina,  et  hominis  imagine  Deum  imbuas  potius,  quam  Dei 
hominem.    L.  c. 

Ck>nversabatur  Deus,  ut  homo  divina  agere  doceretur;  ex  scquo 
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man  might  on  his  part  deal  with  God  as  with  his  equal.  God 
appeared  in  lowliness,  that  man  might  thus  be  exalted  to  the 
Ughest  point  of  dignity.  If  thou  art  ashamed  of  stick  a  God, 
I  do  not  see  how  thou  canst  honestly  believe  in  a  crucified 
Crod."  To  be  sure,  this  last  charge  of  inconsistency  did  not 
touch  Marcion's  case,  because  the  same  principle  which  made 
lum  opposed  to  the  anthropopathic  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
made  him  also  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified.  Ter- 
tnllian  argues  further,  firom  the  nature  of  a  graduated  progress 
in  revelation,  that  G<Ki*s  justice  must  predominate  before  his 
love  could  prevail — ^that  the  legal  principle  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meat  must  necessarily  distinguish  itself  in  this  way  from  the 
New  Testament  principle  of  redeeming  love.* 

As  to  the  teachers  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  their  philoso- 
phical education  created  a  desire  to  exclude  all  gross  an- 
thropopathism  from  the  Christian  creed;  but  in  so  doing 
they  inclined  (as  was  likely  .to  happen)  too  strongly  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  gave  a  dead  and  merely  subjective  turn 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes.  An  apt  illustration  of 
this  is  furnished  by  the  following  words  of  Origen,  which,  not- 
withstanding all  that  they  so  truly  and  beautifully  say  of  the 
divine  education  of  mankind,  betray  nevertheless  an  inclination 
to  give  too  subjective  a  turn  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  anger, 
and  prove  that  he  failed  in  imderstanding  its  objective  truth 
and  reality  as  clearly  as  Tertullian  did.  Availing  himself  of 
Philo's  doctrine  of  the  humanizing  and  dishumanizing  of  divine 
things,!  ^®  saysjj  "  Whenever  the  holy  scriptures  speak  of 
Grod,  as  God,  in  His  divine  majesty,  and  when  they  do  not 
treat  of  His  providence  as  mixing  with  human  affairs,  they 
say,  He  is  not  like  man,  for  there  is  no  end  of  His  greatness, 
Ps.  cxlv.  3 :  The  Lord  is  a  great  God,  a  great  King  above  all 
gods,  Ps.  xcv.  2.  But  when  the  divine  providence,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily interwoven  with  human  things,  is  exhibited,  then  God 

agebat  Deus  cum  homine,  ut  homo  ex  aequo  agere  cum  Deo  posset 
Dens  pusillus  inventus  est,  ut  homo  maximus  fieret.    L.  c.  c.  27. 

*  Ut  bonitatem  suam  voluerit  offendere,  in  quibus  prsemiserat  severi- 
tatem,  quia  nee  minim  erat  diversitas  temporalis,  si  postea  Deus  mitior 
pro  rebus  edomitis,  qui  retro  austerior  pro  indomitis.  c.  Marcion,  1.  II. 
c.  29. 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  76. 

X  Homil.  XVIII.  in  Jeremiam,  s.  6, 

vol..  //.  Ti 
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assumes  the  feelings,  the  manner,  and  language  of  men,  just  ai 
we,  conversing  with  a  child  two  yean  old,  accommodate  our* 
selves  to  the  child's  language ;  since,  if  we  preserved  the  dignity 
of  riper  years,  and  conversed  with  children  without  letting  oll^ 
selves  down  to  their  language,  they  could  not  understand  Vi 
So  should  our  conceptions  with  regard  to  Grod,  when  He  kte 
Himself  down  to  the  human  race,  and  especially  to  that  paitrf 
it  which  is  still  at  the  age  of  childhood.  Obs^e  how,  in  oat 
intercourse  with  children,  we  grown-up  men  alter  even  the 
names  of  things ;  how  we  call  food  by  one  particular  name,  and 
drink  by  another,  employing  a  language  which  belongs  not  to 
those  of  mature  age  but  to  children.  If  any  one  were  to  hear 
us  thus  talking  with  children,  would  he  say,  This  old  man  has 
lost  his  senses  ?  And  so  God  also  speaks  to  us  as  to  children. 
'  Behold,'  says  our  Saviour,  '  I  and  the  children  which  Gcd 
hath  given  me,'  Heb.  ii.  13.  When  thou  hearest  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  believe  not  that  this  wrath  is  a  passion  of  Grod.  It  is  a 
condescension  of  language,  designed  to  convert  and  improve 
the  child;  for  we  ourselves  assume  an  angry  look  to  our 
children,  not  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  oar  hearty 
but  while  we  assume  such  a  relation  towards  them.  If 
we  were  still  to  retain  on  our  countenance  an  expression  of 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  child,  and  let  the  love  of  our  soul 
be  seen,  without  altering  our  looks  as  the  good  of  the  child 
required,  we  should  spoil  him.  So  God  is  described  to 
us  as  angry,  in  order  to  our  conversion  and  improvement, 
when  in  truth  He  is  not  angry.  But  thou  wilt  suffer  the  wrath 
of  God,  if  thou  art  punished  by  his  so-called  wrath,  when  thy 
own  wickedness  shall  draw  down  upon  thee  sufferings  hard  to 
endure."  Thus  Origen  expressed  himself  in  a  sermon  ;  but  on 
another  occasion,  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew,  where 
he  brings  out  the  same  theory,  he  observes  * — "  To  stick  as 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  harmed  thereby  we  might  say  much  of 
God's  goodness,  and  of  the  overflowing  fulness  of  his  grace, 
which,  not  without  good  reason,  he  has  concealed  from  tkose 
wkofear  him  J* 

Here,  too,  the  Alexandrians  took  the  middle  ground 
between  the  Gnostic  and  the  teachers  of  the  church.  The 
latter  ascribed  to  God  the  attribute  of  absolute,  retributive 
justice ;  the  former  rejected  altogether  the  notion  of  justice 

♦  Ed.  Huet.  f.  378.    T.  XV.  s.  1. 
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Bs  incompatible  with  the  essence  of  the  all-perfect  God, 
mafring'  the  attribute  of  justice  to  be  opposed  to  that  of  good- 
Den.  With  the  Alezaodrians,  on  the  other  hand,  the  notion  of 
pftice,  which  they  endeavoured  to  defend  against  the  Gnostics, 
m  belcmging  to  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,*  was  wholly 
merged  in  the  notion  of  a  divine  love,  which  ctisciplined  fidlen 
EBtioiial  beings  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  various  moral 
characters  ajod  requirements.t  Accordingly  they  could  say 
}hat  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics  made  between  the  just 
md  the  good  Grod  might  be  truly  employed  in  a  certain  sense ; 
as  £or  example  when  Christ  (the  divine  Logos) — the  educator 
and  purifier  of  fallen  beings,  whose  disciplhie  had  for  its 
to  render  all  capable  of  participating  in  the  divine  good- 
and  thereby  of  being  blessed — ^is  distinctively  called  the 
Just  One.  |  Thus,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  notion  of  divine 
justice,  being  merged  in  that  of  disciplinary^  love,  or  of  the 
wisdom  of  love,  loses  its  own  self-subsistence.  And  the  same 
is  true  also  of  the  idea  of  punishment,  which  is  r^arded  simply 
■s  a  means  to  an  outward  end,  as  a  purifying  process  ordained 
by  divine  love,  although  however  there  is  no  attempt  to  show 
m»n  the  idea  of  punishment,  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  in  what  way  it  is  to  promote  that  end. 

In  our  history  of  heresy  we  formerly  spoke  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  doctrine  of  G^,  as  the  absolutely  free 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  whole  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity;  and  we  also  pointed  out  the  strong  contrast 
which  this  doctrine  must  have  presented  to  the  existing  modes 
of  thought  which  had  been  derived  £rom  antiquity.  The 
Apostle  St.  Paul  sums  up  the  Christian  Theism,  as  the  be- 
li^  in  One  God,  from  whom,  by  whom,  and  to  whom,  all 
filings  subsist ;  and  the  threefold  relation,  here  expressed,  in 
which  all  existence  stands  to  God,  denotes,  at  the  same  time, 

*  See  Orig.  Comment,  in  Ezod. ;  ed.  Lommatzsch,  T.  VIIL  p.  300. 

X  Clem.  PsedagOg.  lib.  I.  f.  118  :  Kad'  ^  ftXv  trani^  f curat  dya^og  ivy 
fAri  fitcMv  S  iffri  zixXfireu  dyeiB^cSf  xaS'  S  }ii  wot  m  •  Xxyot  autroZ  u  vof  ^av^i 
yrt,  ii»euos  tfpo^ayo^itkTeu,  —  and  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  40,  where  he 
treats  of  Uie  Gnostic  distinction  between  the  ^10;  dya^is  and  the  In/umv^yof 

Vututt '  (rovTo  ^i)  eifMU  /Kir*  V^treiffivs  dx^tfiovs  fia^avttrS'h  ^vvetf^at  Xiyig'^ai 
far)  r»u  iretr^ot  »s)  rou  vlou,  rov  /th  uloZ  Tvy^dfovrof  itxatctrvvnSt  ^^  ^^  xar^os 
n^  l»  T9  2t»auf^  rw  vtcu  trathu^ivras  fiirek  riif  Xfit^rw  (ia^tXimf  iwi^yi* 
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the  close  connection  between  the  Christian  doctrines  of  crea- 
tion, redemption,  and  sanctification,  as  well  as  between  the 
doctrine  of  creation  and  the  ethical  element.  For  the  phrase 
*^  to  Him/'  which  assigns  to  the  Christian  system  of  morals  its 
province  and  its  fmidamental  principle,  presupposes  the 
**  from  Him ;"  and  the  phrase  "  by  Him  "  denotes  the  media- 
tion of  them  both.  Hence,  as  we  saw  in  the  history  of 
the  Gnostic  sects,  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  creation,  which  proceeded  from  the  reaction  of  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  world,  necessarily  superinduced  corruptions  also 
of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  of  the  system  of  morals. 
Accordingly,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  read  of  Grod  as 
the  positive  first  cause  of  all  existence ;  of  a  God  who  has 
revealed  himself  in  creation — not  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 
In  the  important  passage,  Hebrews  xi.  3,  that  act  of  the 
spirit  denoted  by  the  name  of  faith — ^whereby  the  spirit  rises 
above  the  whole  chain  of  causal  connection  in  the  pheno- 
menal world  to  an  almighty  creative  word,  as  the  cause  of  all 
existence — is  opposed  to  the  sensuous  contemplation  of  the 
world  which  acknowledges  nothing  higher  than  the  chain  of 
things  in  the  world  of  appearance.* 

But  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  matter,  as 
conditioning  and  determining  the  creation,  the  positive  ele- 
ment of  this  faith  was  negatively  defined  by  the  doctrine  that 
God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing. t  This  definition  was  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  not  only  to  the  Gnostics,  but  to  all  who 
were  still  fettered  by  the  cosmogonical  theories  of  antiquity, 
or  in  whom  the  speculative  interest  exceeded  the  religious,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  limits.  To  this  class  belonged  Her- 
mogenes,  a  painter  at  Carthage,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  He  differed 
essentially  from  the  Gnostics  in  the  decidedly  Western  bias  of 
his  mind — the  Greek  speculative  tendency  predominating  in 
his  case  over  the  Oriental  intuition.  And  hence  his  system, 
as  it  did  not,  like  those  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  engage 
the  imagination,  obtained  less  favour;  we  hear  of  no  sect 
called  Hermogeneans.  Moreover,  it  was  not  his  wish  to  set 
up,  like  the  Gnostics,  a  distinct  system  of  esoteric  religious 

*  The  negative  of  the  proposition,  l«  (patvofjttifuf  ra  (ixtxifi^tva  yiytyUtu 
f  The  xrJfftg  \k  tov  fM\  ovros,  as  in  Hermas* 
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doctrines.  It  wba  only  on  a  single  point — a  point,  however, 
which  unquestionably  was  calculated  to  have  an  important 
influ^ice  on  the  whole  system  of  religion — ^that  he  departed 
firom  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  And  this  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  philosophy  concerning  the  vXri  which  he 
adopted  into  his  system,  for  which  a  point  of  union  was  fur- 
nished  by  the  way  in  which  this  idea  had  alra«iy  been  appro- 
priated  by  the  apologetic  writers ;  although  of  all  these  it  may 
be  shown  that  they  were  far  removed  from  Dualistic  views,  and, 
merely  adopting  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  v\ri  in  a  formal 
way,  made  of  it  an  entirely  different  thing  by  the  connection  in 
winch  they  placed  it  in  their  system.  He  was  probably  a  zealous 
antagonist  of  Montanism,  which  in  his  day  was  spreading 
lapidly  in  North  Africa.  The  artist  would  find  in  the  Mon- 
tanists  as  little  to  sympathize  with  as  they  would  in  the  artist. 
It  is  a  mark  of  the  liberal  artist-like  turn  of  mind  with  which 
he  opposed  the  stem  Pietism  of  the  Montanists,  that  he  could 
see  nothing  which  ought  to  give  offence  if  he  employed  his  art 
in  delineating  subjects  of  the  pagan  mythology.*  This  indi- 
cates an  objectiveness  of  view,  which,  considering  the  antago- 
nism then  existing  between  Christianity  and  paganism,  was 
hardly  consistent  with  a  healthy  and  earnest  tone  of  Christian 
feeling.  We  distinctly  see  how,  in  his  case,  at  one  time  a 
speculative  element,  at  another  an  artistic  one,  prevailed  over 
the  religious  principle. 

"  *  Theobscorewordsof  Tertallian,  from  which  this  accoont  is  deriyed, 
mil  as  follows:  Pingit  illicite,  nubit  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  libidinem 
defendit,  in  artem  contemnit.  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  might  be 
imderstood  as  implying  that  Tertullian  regarded  the  art  of  painting 
Itself  as  a  pagan  and  smful  occupation ;  but  even  Tertullian's  Monta- 
niatic  hatred  of  art  could  hardly  have  gone  to  such  an  extreme  as  this, 
and,  indeed,  tiiere  is  no  evidence  in  his  writings  that  it  did.  Neither  do 
^e  words,  "  he  despised  the  law  in  the  case  of  art,"  favour  the  above 
sense ;  for  we  can  tmnk  of  no  passage  of  scripture  which  Tertullian  could 
interpret  as  forbidding  the  art  of  painting  generally.  But  it  is  probable 
.  4hat  Tertullian  meant  by  lex  Dei  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  the 
denunciations  against  the  makers  of  idols,  and  that  the  sense  is — ^He 
(Hermogenes)  despises  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  way 
in  which  he  employs  art ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  still  up- 
hold it,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  repeated  marriages  (nubit  assidue) 
against  the  Montanists,  who  on  this  point  declared  that  the  authority  of 
Ae  Old  Testament  had  been  annulled  by  Christianity,  and  by  the  new 
revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 
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Hennogenes  combated  the  emanation-theory  of  the  GnostioB, 
because  it  transferred  to  the  Divine  Being  the  notiom  of 
iense,  and  because  the  idea  of  God's  holiness  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  beings  which  emanated 
from  Him.  But  he  also  argued  against  the  doctrine  of  cre- 
ation out  of  nothing,  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  world  had  no 
other  cause  than  the  will  of  the  Ddty,  it  must  have  OMrre- 
sponded  to  the  essence  of  a  perfect  and  holy  God,  and  mmt 
therefore  have  been  a  perfect  and  holy  world :  nothing  im- 
perfect and  evil  would  have  found  a  place  in  it ;  for  in  a 
world  having  its  ground  only  in  God,  how  could  there  be 
aught  foreign  from  the  divine  essence?  Hennogenes,  no 
less  than  the  Gnostics  themselves,  wag  unwilling  to  reeogf* 
nise  the  important  part  which  Christian  Theism  attributes  to 
the  free  agency  of  the  creature,  in  the  development  of  the 
nniverse.  In  respect  also  to  moral  evil,  he  was  no  more 
ready  than  the  Gnostics  to  be  satisfied  with  the  distinctiQii 
which  was  drawn  between  positive  will  and  simple  permission 
on  the  part  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  strength 
of  the  moral  zeal  by  which  he  was  actuated  is  i^parent  when 
we  find  him  rejecting  the  ground  on  which  many  attempted  to 
explain  the  origin  of  evil,  viz.  that  it  was  necessary  as  a  foil 
to  good,  in  order  that  by  the  contrast  the  latter  might  shine  in 
its  true  light.*  He  probably  believed  that  by  such  a  Theodicee 
the  independent  value  of  the  idea  of  goodness  would  be  weak- 
ened,  and  the  existence  of  evil  be  justified,  if  it  were  once  re- 
garded as  necessary  for  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  And  here, 
indeed,  we  recognise  in  his  case  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
pinciple  over  that  of  the  ancient  world ;  but  at  the  same  time 
Hermogenes  fell  into  the  very  error  he  wished  to  avoid,  by 
continuing  to  trace  the  origin  of  evil  to  a  natural  necessity. 

According  to  his  theory  the  imperfection  and  evil  which 
are  in  the  world  have  their  ground  in  the  fact  that  God's 
creation  is  conditioned  by  an  inorganic  matter  which  has 
existed  from  eternity.  From  all  eternity  there  have  existed  two 
principles — the  exclusively  active,  plastic  principle,  God ;  and 
the  simply  passive,  in  itself  undetermined,  fonnless  principle, 

*  Tertallian  adv.  Hermog.  c.  15:  Expngnat  qaorandam  argumenta- 
tioneSy  dicentiam  mala  neoesgaria  fnisse  ad  illaminationem  bononun  et 
contrariis  mtelligendorum. 
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matter*  The  latter  is  a  boundleM  mass,  in  constant  chaotic 
motion,  in  which  all  opposites  exist  undeveloped,  and  flow  into 
each  other — ^a  mass  full  of  wild  impulses,  without  law  or 
order,  like  the  commotion  of  water  in  a  caldron  boiling  over 
go  all  sides.*  It  was  not  by  a  single  act  that  this  boundless 
chaos,*  involved  in  such  endless  confusion,  could  be  seized  at 
any  <Hie  point,  brought  to  a  pause,  and  compelled  to  receive 
both  form  and  ord^.  It  was  only  throu^  the  relation  of 
His  own  essence  to  the  essence  of  matter  that  God  could  and 
mmt  e:i^ert  an  influence  over  it.  In  the  same  way  that  the  mag- 
net attracts  the  iron  by  an  inherent  necessity — as  beauty  exerts 
a  natiual  power  of  attraction  on  whatever  comes  near  it  f — so 
God,  by  lus  mere  appearance,  by  the  transcendent  -power  of 
Im  divine  essence,  works  on  matter  to  give  it  a  shape.  |  Ac- 
cording  to  these  principles,  he  could  not,  if  logically  consist- 
eoty  fix  the  b^inning  of  creation ;  and  in  fact  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  supposed  any,  as,  in  truth,  is  implied  in  the  argu- 
mmt  which  he  brings  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  namely,  that, 
if  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  divine  attributes, 
then  God  must  always  have  had  matter  over  which  to  exercise 
this  sovereignty.  Accordingly  he  ajsserted  an  eternal  exer- 
cise of  God's  sovereignty  over  matter,  which,  according  to  his 
mtem,  consists  principally  in  this  irresistible  power  of  forma- 
tioa.  From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that,  according 
to  this  system,  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  chaos  as  ever  having 
an  indep^ident  subsistence  by  itself,  or  of  the  operation  of 
this  divine  formative  power  as  beginning  at  a  determinate 
ncHnent.  The  view  at  the  bottom  of  his  theory  seems  rather 
to  have  been,  that  matter  always  existed  as  the  subject  for  the 
divine  formative  energy,  and  that  form  and  matter  may 
be  separated  only  in  the  notion,  although  the  former  accrues 
from  without  and  the  latter  exists  fundamentally.  This 
endless  matter,  which  can  only  by  degrees  be  reduced  in 
all  its  several  parts  to  form,  offers  a  continual  resistance  to  the 
formative  power  of  God ;  and  from  this  opposition  Hermo- 

*  iDconditus  et  oonfusos  et  tarbulentus  fuit  motos,  ^cut  ollse  uudique 
ebollieiitis. 

t  We  here  perceive  the  painter. 

X  Non  pertransiens  materiam  facit  Deas  mundum,  sed  solummodo 
adpaiens  et  adpropinqaans  ei,  sicut  facit  qui  decor,  solummodo  adparens 
(vulnerans  animum)  et  magues  lapis  solummodo  adpropinquans. 
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genes  derived  all  imperfection  and  evil.  Thus  the  and^t 
chaos  reveals  itself  in  whatever  is  hateful  in  nature,  and  what- 
ever is  morally  evil  in  the  spiritual  world. 

In  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  pn^ressive  formation  of  matter 
at  the  same  time  with  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation, 
Hermogenes  was  inconsistent ;  for  a  progressive  development 
which  has  no  beginning  is  inconceivable.  Still  stranger  was 
his  inconsistency  if  the  statement  of  Theodoret  is  correct,  that 
he  supposed  the  development  tended  to  a  final  end.  For, 
according  to  this  father,  he,  like  the  Manicheans,  held  that 
all  evil  would  finally  resolve  itself  again  into  the  matter  firom 
which  it  had  proceeded,  and  consequently  that  there  would  be 
a  separation  of  that  part  of  matter  which  was  susceptible  of 
organization  from  that  other  part  which  obstinately  resisted 
it.*  Here  the  teUogical  and  moral  element  which  he  had 
derived  from  Christianity  —  an  element  not  easily  combining 
with  the  heathen  notion  of  sin  as  a  natural  evil  —  rendered 
him  inconsistent  with  himself.t 

Ireneeus  and  Tertullian  maintained  —  the  one  in  opposition 
to  the  Gnostics,  the  other  to  Hermogenes^— the  simple  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  without  indulging  in  speculation  on 
the  subject. 

From  these  fathers  Origen  differed  on  this  point  as  on  many 
others,  having  a  peculiar  system  of  his  own,  the  main  features 
of  which  we  must  here  present,  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  creation.  In  conformity  with  the 
general  character  of  his  Gnosis,  he  built  on  the  foundation  of 
the  faith  generally  received  in  the  whole  church,  and  supposed 

*  Theodoret,  to  be  sure,  does  not  say  this  expressly;  but  such  a 
doctrine  seems  to  be  necessarily  implied  in  that  which,  according  to  his 
account,   Hermogenes  maintained.     The  passage  from  Theodoret  (in 

Hseret  fab.  I.  19)  is  as  follows  :  Toy  %%  lid^oXov  ko.)  rous  Inifiovits  its  Ttff 

f  Theodoret  also  ascribes  to  Hermogenes  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
put  off  his  body  in  the  sun.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Theo- 
doret has  not  here  confounded  his  doctrine  with  some  other  that  re- 
Bembled  it ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  doubtful  how  his  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Perhaps  Hermogenes  taught  that  Christ,  in  ascending  to  heaTen, 
left  behind  him  in  the  sun  the  outward  garb  he  had  assumed  in  the 
material  world.  Yet  so  fantastic  an  opinion  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
Hermogenes ;  and,  in  default  of  authentic  documents,  we  must  leave  the 
matter  in  the  dark.  Some  interpretation  of  Ps.  xix.  4,  which  was  under- 
■Stood  to  apply  to  the  Messiah,  may  have  given  rise  to  this  opinion. 
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that  his  speculative  inquiries,  although  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  systen),  might  still  be  in  perfect  consistency  with 
it  From  sincere  conviction,  and  not  with  any  view  to  mere 
accommodation,  he  advocated  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  from 
nothing,  so  far  as  it  implied  the  principle  that  the  free  act  of 
God's  almighty  power  was  not  conditioned  by  a  preexistent 
matter.*  He  moreover  acknowledged  that  the  existing  world 
had  a  specific  b^inning,  but  the  question  as  to  what  had  pre- 
ceded it  seemed  to  him  to  be  left,  both  by  scripture  and  the 
church,  open  to  speculation.  Here,  therefore,  there  occurred 
to  him  those  reasons  against  a  beginning  of  creation  generally 
which  must  ever  suggest  themselves  to  the  reflecting  mind, 
which  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  simple  faith  in  that  which  to 
itself  is  incomprehensible.  Supposing  that  to  create  is  agree- 
able to  the  divine  essence,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  what  is 
thus  conformable  to  God's  nature  should  at  any  time  have 
been  wanting?  Why  should  not  those  attributes  which  be- 
long to  the  very  essence  of  the  Deity,  His  almighty  power 
and  goodness,  be  always  active  ?  A  transition  from  the  state 
of  not-creating  to  the  act  of  creation  is  inconceivable  without 
a  change,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  being  of  God. 

Origen  was  also  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  emanation, 
so  far  as  this  theory  annihilated  the  distance  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature ;  and,  supposing  a  unity  of  essence 
between  the  two,t  merely  transferred  sensuous  notions  to  the 
Almighty,  and  made  Him  subject  to  a  kind  of  natural  neces- 
sity.J  Origen  regarded  every  communication  of  life  from 
God,  not  as  the  result  of  any  natural  process  of  development, 
but  as  an  act  of  the  divine  will.  But  for  reasons  which  have 
been  mentioned  already,  he  believed  it  necessary  to  suppose, 
in  connection  with  the  glory  of  God,  an  eradiation  of  it  in  a 
world  of  spiritual  beings  akin  to  Himself,  and  subsisting  in 
absolute  dependence  on  Him.§     He  maintained  a  continual 

*  See  Pwefat.  libb.  «^J  a^m,  f.  4  ;  ibid.  1.  II.  c.  1,  s.  4 ;  1.  III.  c.  5. 
Commentar.  Genes,  init. 

f  Where  Origen  has  reference  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  ofMev^m 
between  the  spintoal  natures  and  the  dyivynres  ^wif»  In  Joann.  T.  XIII. 
8.  25. 

%  ^y/Mcret  ifB^itttty  firi^*  Svap  (pivi*  di^artf  »a)  uffttfAarot  irt^etfraffiiiutv 
vifa*  tuf^ittf  oy^ietf.    In  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  16.    n.  d^x*  ^^^*  I*  c.  2,  s.  6. 

^  The  fUitxet  i^avyifffMtret  rns  "^ns  rcS  Siov  in  the  Xtyun  ttri^if*     In 

Joaim.  T.  XXXIL  8. 18. 
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becoming  of  this  spiritual  creation  *  —  a  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  without  beginning  in  time  —  the  Platonic  idea  of  an 
endless  becoming,  which  copied  the  eternity  of  the  divine 
existence.!  What  Origen  says  in  another  connection  of  an 
operation  of  God  not  to  be  conceived  under  the  dimensions  of 
time,  and  of  an  eternal  becoming,  we  may  also  apply  in  his 
own  sense  to  the  relation  to  God  as  the  original  source  of  the 
spiritual  world  —  akin  to  God  and  deriving  its  essence  ^m 
Him.}  In  his  doctrine  he  had  respect  only  to  the  difficulties 
which  from  one  particular  aspect  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
hampered  by  the  limits  of  time,  when  it  tries  to  conceive  to 
itself  a  b^mning  of  creation ;  but  he  altogether  overlooked 
those  on  the  other  side  which  arise  from  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  idea  of  a  creation  without  a  beginning  of  existence. 

The  bishop  Methodius,  who,  in  his  work  ^^  On  the  Crea* 
tures/'  attacked  this  doctrine  of  Origen,  was  vastly  his  inferior 
in  speculative  genius.§  He  had  not  even  power  enough  of 
speculative  comprehension  to  seize  Origen's  ideas,  and  what 
he  could  not  understand  he  represents  as  being  senseless  and 
atheistic.  Comparing  the  relaticm  of  God  to  created  things 
with  the  relation  of  a  human  architect  to  his  work,  he  brings 
against  the  system  of  Origen  objections  which  are  altogether 
irrelevant.  How  incompetent  he  was  to  understand  the  great 
man  whom  in  his  blind  zeal  he  calls  a  centaur,  is  shown  by 
his  objection  to  the  argument  of  Origen,  that,  if  the  transition 
from  the  state  of  not-creating  to  the  act  of  creation  supposes  a 
change  in  God,  so  also  the  transition  from  the  act  of  creation 
to  the  cessation  of  that  act  would  imply  a  similar  change. 
Now  God  must  have  ceased  from  creating  when  the  world 
was  finished,  and  then  there  would  consequently  be  a  change 
in  Him.  But  Origen,  arguing  from  his  own  principles,  might 
reply  that  we  ought  not  to  conceive  of  God's  activity  in 
creation  as  completed  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  or  as  an  act 
beginning  at  a  specific  time  and  then  brought  to  an  end.     He 

*  Accordmg  to  Methodius,  a  ywnrof  eUt  yt¥i(nus  d^x'^v  oIk  txov,  an 

f   Plato,  in  the  TunseuS,   tlxel/f   Kivmrh  uluvoi,  (AUoitros  ataivas  iv    ivt   Kar* 

d^S/iov  tou&»  alatinos  iiWv.    Comp*  Plotin.  III.  £)jineacL  7. 

\  *'0<ro¥  i^ri  ro  <pSs  ironrrtxof  rod  d^auyei^fMtroSf  Wt  roffovrov  ymareu  to 
d^auyoffjut  rns  ^d^ns*    In  Jerem.  Horn.  IX.  s.  3. 

/  Extracts  from  the  work  of  Methodius  in  Photius.    Cod.  235. 
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might  retort  on  Methodius  the  objection  that,  by  the  com-^ 
ptriflon  which  the  latter  had  introduced,  telf-tubsistence  k 
umhily  attributed  to  the  creature,  so  that  it  would  neither  be 
erery  moment  dependent  on  God  for  its  existence,  nor  derive 
its  ground  from  the  same  creative  power.  More  to  the  point 
(though  aimed  against  an  inappropriate  mode  of  expression 
rather  than  against  the  idea  of  Origen)  was  the  objection  that 
the  idea  of  Grod's  perfection  necessarily  implies  that  it  has 
its  cause  and  ground  in  itself,  is  dependent  on  nothing  else, 
and  oonditionea  by  nothing  else.* 

With  Or%en's  doctrine  of  the  creation  was  connected  his 
peculiar  view  of  the  doctrine  €f  God^s  omnipotence.  When 
he  says,  We  ought  not,  if  we  would  approhend  the  almighty 
power  of  God  in  its  true  glory,  to  conceive  of  it  as  infinite 
without  any  further  modification,^  this  proposition,  if  taken  in 
one  particular  sense,  is  quite  true.  The  conception  of  the 
divine  Omnipotence,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  principle 
of  natural  religion,  according  to  which  the  gods  themselves 
were  ccmeeived  as  subject  to  a  higher  necessity,  was  in  &ct 
something  entirely  new,  and  as  such  it  derived  a  greater  im* 
poitance  in  the  Christian  consciousness  from  its  opposition 
to  the  earlier  views.  The  usual  answer  given  by  unedu- 
cated Christians,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  give  a  more 
precise  reason  fi»r  the  &ith  that  was  in  them,  when  urged  with 
objecticms,  was,  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible,  even 
those  which  to  men  seem  impossible.  By  this  opposition, 
however,  of  a  supernatural  Theism  to  the  ancient  Naturalism, 
many  were  led  into  the  error  of  at  least  expressing  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  an  impression  that  under  the 
idea  of  Omnipotence  they  understood  an  infinite,  arbitrary 
will,  and  thereby  they  laid  open  many  weak  points  to  those 
who  attacked  Christianity  on  the  principles  of  the  heathen 
philosophy.  And  of  such  Celsus  was  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage, f  Now,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  such  an  unlimited 
arbitrary  will,  Origen  advanced  an  idea  of  Omnipotence  which 
made  it  to  be  by  no  means  thus  indeterminate,  but  standing 

*  T«  avro  V  Imttvn  ieunnS  ^Xn^mfiM  Sv  Mti  «M  U  Itatr^  t^9«*t  riXuof  Cffeu 
f  Htm^aviAUHf  yk^  itf»t  x«i  rm  ^vietfitv  r&i  ^um  XfiwMy  *ai  (m\  ^^«^a,€U 
X  See  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  V.  c.  14. 
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connected  with  the  essence  of  God  as  Grod,  and  pnfpeAj  to  be 
qualified  by  the  other  divinci  attributes.     ^^  Crod  can  do  any- 
thing," he  says,  <^  which  does  not  contradict  His  essaiceas 
Ckxl,  His  goodness  and  EKs  wisdom — nothii^  by  which  He 
would  contradict  Himself  as  Grod,  as  the  infinitely  good  and 
wise."  *     If  by  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature  f  is  meant 
what  is  bad,  irrational,  self-contradictory,  the  notkm  of  the 
divine  Omnipotence  cannot  be  extended  to  such  things.    But 
the  case  becomes  different  when  nature  is  understood  acccHding 
to  its  ordinary  meaning  as  the  common  course  of  natare.| 
The  laws  of  nature,  thus  understood,  are  valid  only  for  one 
particular  point  of  view ;  and  there  may  be  something,  thoe- 
fore,  considered  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  above 
nature,  which,  in  the  other  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  contrary 
io  ncUure.    In  its  relation  to  a  higher,  divine  life,  which  is  in 
its  essence  supernatural,  miracles  r^urded  as  individual  ope- 
rations of  this  higher  power  introduced  into  humanity  may  be 
something  in  harmony  with  nature.§     Many  things  may  take 
place  in  accordance  with  the  divine  reason  and  the  divine 
will,  which,  on  this  very  account,  although  they  may  be 
miraculous,  or  may  seem  to  be  so  to  many,  are  still  not  con- 
trary to  nature.  II 

But  the  position  of  Origen,  that  the  divine  Omnipotence 
must  not  be  thought  of  as  an  undefined  unlimited  power,  has 
also  another  meaning,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
we  recognise  a  mixture  of  the  elements  of  Platonism  with 
Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,!  that 
no  mind  can  grasp  an  infinite  series,  passed  with  him  for  a 
demonstrated  truth ;  and  therefore  he  inferred  that  God.could 
not  create  an  infinite,  but  only  a  determinate,  number  .of 
•rational  beings ;  because  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been 
comprehended  by  any  mind,  and  a  particular  providence  could 


xet)  ff6(poi  iiveti  ouk  V^i^rareti,     c.  Cels.  1.  III.  C.  70;  and  1.  V.  c  23. 

^  *H  xotvori^a  fMUfiUn  (pvats, 

^  "Err I  rn»  hiri^  rhv  <pvffn  (r^y  x«<y«rc^«y)  foeofAtniVf  &.9fMn^ttt  ei*  «*««  ^h 

ixt  (pirn  K0%irT9v»  »ai  ^uoripety, 
II  c.  Cels.  1.  V.  C.  23. 

^  See,  e.  g^  Platarch.  de  defecta  oracalor.  c.  24. 
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Itave  no  existence.*  I  shall  presently  show  how  important 
this  single  point  was  in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  system  of . 
Origen.  With  it  was  connected  the  peculiar  shape  which  in 
his  mind  was  taken  by  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  multiplication  of  the 
number  of  created  spirits ;  that  all  multiplicity  is  to  be  derived, 
not  £rom  the  production  of  new  beings,  but  only  from  a  change 
of  those  already  brought  into  existence  by  the  eternal  crea- 
tion ;  that  there  have  been  no  new  creations,  but  only  meta- 
morphoses of  original  ones. 

jUthough,  moreover,  Origen  agrees,  in  many  of  his  results,, 
with  those  who  teach  that  everything  possible  must  also  be* 
come  actual,  and  who  represent  the  divine  Omnipotence  a» 
being  wholly  exhausted  in  what  actually  comes  to  pass,  yet 
this  principle  was  never  expressed  by  him,  and  it  is  one  foreign 
to  his  general  philosophical  and  dogmatical  tendency  ;t  as 
indeed  it  is  usually  found  united  with  a  certain  doctrine  of 
predestination,  to  which  Origen*s  views  were  directly  opposed. 

Even  in  his  errors  we  perceive  the  religious  zeal  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  feelings  of  this  great  teacher.  Without  this 
doctrine  he  supposes  it  impossible  to  defend  a  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal God,  embracing  in  his  consciousness  everything  that 
exists,  and  also  in  a  special  Providence — a  truth  which  he 
considered  it  of  vital  importance  to  maintain  in  opposition  to 
the  Neo-Platonic  theory,  which  assumed  an  impersonal  o  v,  pure 
entity  without  consciousness,  as  the  highest  and  absolute  being, 
while  it  recognised  none  but  an  immanent  and  inoperative 

We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  in  which  Theism,  taken  in 
its  connection  with  the  proper  and  i^damental  essence  of 
Christianity,  or  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  finds  its 
ultimate  completion,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,     This  doc- 

*  1^  yi^  (piffu  TO  amiQ9f  uTt^iXri9rT0v'  ^i^oinxi  veivuv  ra^avTet,  Zv  s^t^vara 
set^i^^a^offBcit  iuu  9uyxpccru\Jt9t9  ry\v  ecvrov  9r^of«taK  II.  tc^X'  ^*  ^^*  ^*  ^' 
"A^ii^tt  rtj  (pvfu  oifx  otovrt  ^tPtXeifAfieivter^at  rrl  9et^etr«iuv  9n(pvKvitt  rot  yvotvjco- 
fAita,  yvMerii,    In  Matth.  T.  AlII.  s.  1 ;  ed.  Lommatzsch,  T.  III.  p.  210. 

t  The  opposite  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Origen :  Oyx  e^«raBi^i-r«<, 

TO  tivou  ra  froXXft  ^vvaroVf  ivd;  ix  ruf  itoXXSt  otres  too  l^OfjAvou.     In  ep.  ad 
Rom.4ib.  I.;  ed.  Lonimatzsch,  T.  V.  p.  251. 

X  The  true  opposite  of  the  Neo-Platonic  Sf  is  expressed  in  "what  he 
says  of  God  the  Father :  Abrov  U  lecur^  20^«^0^cyoy,  on  U  rn  tavrou 
ytfofAivof  ^t^iUTn  fir}  r^  Xaurdu  ywru  tteti  rn  lavrtu  Sut^iet  iv^^ainrut  ajp»vot 

vaux^e^"'    JnJoaun,  T.  XXII.  g.  18 ;  ei.  LommatzBeYi^'t  Al.^»  ^T 
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trine  does  not,  it  appears  to  me,  belong  strictlj  to  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  Christian  fiuth ;  as  appears  from  tiie 
fact  that  it  is  explicitly  set  forth  in  no  one  particolar  paange 
of  the  New  Testament  ;*  for  the  only  one  in  which  this  k 
done,  the  passage  relating  to  the  three  that  bear  record 
(1  John  v.),  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  in  its  ungeadne 
shape  testifies  to  the  &ct  how  f^eign  such  a  collocation  is 
from  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  We  find  in 
the  New  Testament  no  other  fundamental  article  besides  that 
of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  says  that  other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah;  and 
the  foundation  of  His  religicm  is  designated  by  Christ  Hhnself 
the  faith  in  the  only  true  God,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent  (John  xvii.  3).  What  St.  Paul  preeminently  styles 
the  mystery  is  by  no  means  any  information  with  r^;aid  to 
the  hidden  depths  of  the  divine  essence,  but  the  divine  purpose 
of  salvation  which  found  its  accomplishment  in  a  hct.  Bat 
that  doctrine,  in  order  to  its  being  understood  in  its  real  sig- 
nificancy  for  the  Christian  consciousness,  implies  this  funda- 
mental article  of  the  Christian  &ith ;  and  we  recognise  therein 
a  brief  sum  of  the  essential  contents  of  Christianity,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  determinate  form  which  is  given  to  Theism 
by  its  connection  with  thb  fundamental  article.  It  is  this 
doctrine  by  which  God  becomes  known  as  the  original  Foun- 
tain of  all  existence ;  as  He  by  whom  the  rational  creation) 
that  had  become  estranged  from  Him,  is  brought  back  to  the 
fellowship  with  Him ;  and  as  He,  in  the  fellowship  with  whom 
it  from  henceforth  is  to  subsist:  the  threefold  relation f  in 
which  God  stands  to  mankind,  as  primal  ground,  mediator,  and 
end, — Creator,  Bedeemer,  and  Sanctifier, — in  which  threefold 
relation  the  whole  Christian  knowledge  of  God  is  completely 
designated.  Accordingly  all  is  embraced  by  the  Apostle  Paid 
when  he  names  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all,  and  works  through  all  and  in  all  (Ephes.  iv.  6)  ;  or  Him 
from  whom  are  all  things,  through  whom  are  all  things,  and 
to  whom  are  all  things ; — when,  in  the  benediction,  he  sums  up 
aU  in  the  formula,  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 

*  [Is  it  not  so  set  forth  in  Matih.  xxviii.  19  ?  See  Moberl^'s  Dis- 
ooarses  on  the  Great  Forty  Days.  Disc.  IV.  *'  On  the  Sacred  Name."-* 
JEng.  Ed.-] 

t  In  the  iruXeuH  ^iys  i  'O  ^tU  «fXf^  r»  »»»  ^fXcMrJkv  uti  fUfk  r£r  iftm 
I  Jkwd»Ta,y  tx*^.    Flato  legg.  IV.  ed.  Bip.  v«U  VIU.  p.  186. 
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love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God,  as 
the  living  God,  the  God  of  mankind,  and  the  God  of  the  diurch, 
can  be  truly  known  in  this  way  only.  This  shape  of  Theism 
pres^its  the  perfect  mean  between  the  absolutely  extra-mun- 
dane God  of  Deism  and  the  God  of  Pantheism  brought  down 
to,  and  confounded  with,  the  world.  As  this  mode  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  belongs  to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Theism 
and  the  Theocracy,  it  follows  that  Us  foundation  must,  to- 
gether with  the  foundation  of  both  these,  be  given  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  that  foundation  is  the  doctrine  of  God,  whose 
agency  is  in  the  world  through  his  Word  and  with  his  Spirit. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  accident,  to  be  explained  by  the  super- 
vention of  outward  influences  merely,  that  such  a  shaping  of 
the  consciousness  in  its  conceptions  of  the  godhead  should  have 
grown  out  of  the  germs  already  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— a  truth  which  has  not  been  duly  attended  to  by  those 
who,  in  their  account  of  the  progressive  development  of  doc- 
trines, have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  too  much  to  the  influence 
of  outward  causes. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  false  analogies 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  compare  this  doctrine  with 
apparently  kindred  dogmas  of  other  religions,  or  with  merely 
q)eculative  theories.  Its  connection,  already  pointed  out, 
with  the  fundamental  consciousness  of  Christianity,  must  fur- 
nish, in  this  case,  the  right  standard  of  comparison.  Apart 
from  thip,  the  threefold  designation  of  the  Supreme  Essence,  or 
the  hypothesLB  of  a  threefold  gradation  in  the  principles  of 
existence,  can  ftimish  only  a  delusive  analogy,  which  perhaps 
may  be  founded  all  the  while  on  some  theory  most  directly 
opposed  to  the  Christian  view  of  the  world.  For  this  is  the 
case,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Trimurti,  which  is 
connected  with  a  thoroughly  pantheistic  scheme,  wholly  at 
issue  with  the  theistic  and  theological  principle  of  Christianity 
— the  doctrine,  namely,  of  a  divine  essence,  which  manifests 
itself  in  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  process  of  new-made 
and  decaying  worlds.  And  even  within  ike  Christian  church 
itself,  systems  in  which  reason  and  the  world  are  pantheistic- 
ally  deified  have,  by  wresting  this  doctrine  firom  its  original 
connection,  made  it  bear  a  sense  at  variance  with  its  true  import, 
fi>r  the  sake  of  gpiving  currency  to  some'  scheme  under ,  a 
Christian  garb^  which  in  its  essence  was  wholly  opposed  to 
Ghristiani^* 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however,  in  its  practical  or 
economical  import,  does  not  preclude  the  reference  to  an  inner 
and  objective  relation  within  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature 
itself.     For  in  the  revelation  which  God  makes  of  Himself  in 
His  works,  His  essence  is  indeed  presented  to  us,  but  at  first 
we  are  only  able  to  apprehend  it  as  it  were  in  a  glass,  darkly, 
as  an  enigma  to  be  solved,  since,  from  the  contemplation  of 
God's  self-manifestation  in  the  creation,  we  are  constrained 
to  form  our  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  our  own  minds.    However,  the  practical 
or  economical  view  of  |the  Trinity,  which  starts  £rom  God 
revealed  in  Christ,  or  &om  the  position  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself, 
must  ever  be  considered  as  the  groundwork  of  the  whole, — 
the  original  element  £rom  which  the  speculative  or  ontological 
view  is  derived.     And  this  view  we  shall  find  substantiated 
in  tracing,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  this  doctrine  through  the  first  centuries.     This  econo- 
mico-practical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  constituted  from  the 
beginning  the  fundamental  conviction  of  the  Catholic  church, 
while  forming  itself  in  conflict  with  the  opposite  theories  of 
the  heretical  sects.     It  is  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  true  unity  of  the  church  and  the  identity  of  the  Chris- 
tian mind  in  all  ages.     But  the  notional  process  of  develop- 
ment, by  means  of  which  the  economico-practical  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  reduced  to  an  ontological  one,  was  a  gradual 
one,  and  must  necessarily  run  through  manifold  opposite  forms, 
until  it  issued  at  last  in  some  mode  of  apprehension,  satisfying 
the  demand  for  unity  which  spoke  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, and  in  the  activity  of  the  dialectical  reason. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  development  of  this  doctrine  must  start  from  a  reference 
to  the  person  of  Christ.  Consequently,  the  original  prin- 
ciple, which  must  have  formed  the  preliminary  basis  of  all 
speculation,  is  the  image  which  Christ  himself  left  on  the 
minds  of  those  on  whom  His  life  made  an  immediate  impression 
and  who  were  chosen  to  be  witnesses  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  essence  dwelling  in  Christ  first  grew  out  of  the  intuition 
of  the  divine  glory  manifested  in  His  life,  as  it  was  expressed 
by  the  Apostle  John, — "  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father ;"  and  out  of  the  discourses 
which,  from  His  own  mmd,mtl[iO\vt  ^xv^  ^ftcommodation  what- 
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ever  to  the  existing  ideas  of  the  period,  but  rather  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  he  delivered  on  the  subject  of  His  relation  to 
his  heavenly  Father.  This  is  the  intuitive  view  of  his  person 
which  lies  at  the  basis  even  of  that  imperfectly  developed 
representation  of  it  which  is  gpiven  in  the  three  first  gospels, 
which  beams  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  many  separate  pas- 
sages, such  as  Matth.  xi.  27 ;  xii.  6,  42 ;  xvi.  16  (see  the 
way  in  which  Christ  approves  what  was  here  said),  and  in 
the  use  made  by  Christ  himself  of  the  110th  Psalm  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  those  whom  he  addressed  to  the  recognition 
of  One  who  was  greater  than  the  Son  of  David.  The  doctrine 
concerning  Christ,  as  taught  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  is  also  a 
proof  that  the  view  of  Christ's  person  which  pervades  all  the 
writings  of  St.  John  was  not  one  of  later  origin.  Moreover, 
even  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  minor  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  the  genuineness  of  which  some  writers  in  modem  times 
have,  without  sufficient  grounds,  chosen  to  call  in  doubt,  and 
which  form,  notwithstanding,  the  necessary  close  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Pauline  theology — ^if,  I  say,  we  even  put 
these  aside,  the  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  designation,  ^^  Him 
by  whom  are  all  things"  (1  Corinth,  viii.  6). 

In  the  Jewish  theology,  which  prepared  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity, we  may  distinguish  two  different  tendencies.  First, 
we  see  an  attempt  to  concentrate  all  that  is  divine  in  the  idea 
of  a  theocratic  king,  who  should  realize  the  idea  of  the  Theo- 
cracy. And  this  necessarily  led  to  a  conception  of  a  person 
transcending  the  finiteness  of  man's  nature — the  image  of  the 
Son  of  God,  as  it  beamed  forth  ennobled  before  the  minds  of 
inspired  prophets.  The  second  was  a  tendency  which,  con- 
nected with  that  narrow  view  of  the  Messiah's  office  ordinarily 
prevailing  in  the  Jewish  mind,  took  also  a  limited  view  of 
His  person.  We  have  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Judaizing 
and  Gnostic  sects  how  both  these  modes  of  apprehension  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  themselves  into  opposite  theories,  to  the 
reciprocal  exclusion  of  the  other.  As  to  the  prophetical 
element,  we  find  it  taken  up,  and  still  further  prosecuted,  in 
St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's  doctrine  of  Christ.  That  being 
by  whom  man,  estranged  from  God,  Was  to  be  restored  to 
fellowship  with  Him,  is  set  forth  as  the  One  through  whom  the 
procession  of  all  existence  from  God  had  been  mediated  from 
the  beginning, — as  the  One  who,  being  the  original  self-mani- 

VOL.  II.  11 
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festation  of  the  hidden  divine  Essence,  always  fonned  the  fink 
between  God  and  the  creation.  He,  too,  was  the  first-born  of 
every  creature,  and  the  first-bom  of  ithe  new  creation  ci 
humanity,  now  restored  to  the  image  of  God  in  that  glorified 
human  nature  which  He  exhibited  after  His  resurrection.  The 
same  was  the  image  of  God  before  all  existence,  and  the  image 
of  God  in  humanity ;  the  divine  fountain  of  light  and  of  li^, 
from  whom  all  spirits  from  the  b^inning  were  to  derive  thdr 
being,  and  who  as  such  appeared  in  humanity,  tor  the  pII^ 
pose  of  revealing  in  it,  and  ci  imparting  to  it,  a  divine  lik. 
He  was  the  original  Word  of  God,  the  first  act  of  the  divine 
self-manifestation  (of  God's  self-affirmation),  which  became 
incarnate,  in  order  that  everything  pertaining  to  humanitj 
might  become  p^odlike. 

The  title  "  Word  of  God,"  employed  to  designate  this  idea, 
the  Apostle  John  may  have  arrived  at  from  within  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  outward  traditicm.  At  any  rate  he  would 
not  have  adopted  this  title  because  it  had  been  previously 
current  in  certain  circles,  had  it  not  suggested  itself  as  the 
fitting  form  of  expression  for  that  which  filled  his  own  sooL 
And  the  term  itself  is  certainly  not,  any  more  than  the  ides^ 
originally  expressed  by  it,  derived  from  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, which  assuredly  could  have  furnished  no  occasion 
whatever  for  the  choice  of  this  particular  expression.*  It  is 
simply  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  term  "l^?  »  ^^^ 
it  was  this  Old  Testament  conception,  moreover,  which  led 
to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Logos.  An  intermediate 
step  t  is  formed  by  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
concerning  a  divine  Word ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the  latest 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John, 
a  connected  series  in  the  progressive  development  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine. 

If  this  idea  of  the  Logos  had  not  a  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity resting  on  the  authority  of  an  apostolical  type  of 
doctrine,  and  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  merely  the  pro- 
duct of  a  fusion  [of  Platonism,  or  of  the  Alexandrian- Jewish 

• 

.  *  The  Platonic  philosophy  led  rather  to  the  employment  of  the  term 
voug  as  a  designation  of  the  mediating  principle. 

t  Respecting  which,  Bleek,  in  his  masterly  Commentary,  has  mad 
some  excellent  remarks. 
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theology,,  with  Christian  doctrines,  then  its  wide  diffusion, 
as  test^ed  by  its  reception  by  church-fathers  of  otherwise  the 
most  oi^)osite  tendencies,  could  hardly  be  accounted  for.  If 
m  such  a  case  it  might  have  commended  itself  to  teachers 
in  whom  the  Platonic  element  predominated,  still  those 
who  looked  with  suspicion  upon  everything  that  came  from 
that  quarter  must,  for  this  very  reason,  have  been  prejudiced 
against  it.  As  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century*  the 
defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  when  proving 
that  such  was  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church,  could  appeal 
to  the  oldest  church-teachers  and  to  ancient  Christian  hymns, 
80  this  evidence  is  further  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the 
heathen  Pliny.f 

But  while,  in  the  tradition  of  the  church,  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  was  tau^t  and  transmitted  in  the  form  which  most 
perfectly  harmonized  with  the  habits  of  thought  that  had 
resulted  from  the  previous  stage  of  spiritual  culture,  namely, 
as  the  idea  of  a  Spirit,  the  first-begotten  of  God  and  sub- 
(ffdinate  to  Him,  there  was,  besides  this,  another  view  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity,  which  may  be  designated, 
after  the  customary  language  of  this  period,  as  that  of  the 
Monarchians,  Although  opposite  views  were  to  be  found 
among  than,  and  they  were  involved  in  still  more  violait 
dilutes  with  each  other  than  they  ever  were  with  the  church 
on  account  of  its  subordination  theory,  yet  they  were  all  agreed 
with  regard  to  that  which  was  conveyed  by  this  term  of 
Monarchianism — a  zeal,  viz.,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  God,  which  made  them  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge any  other  divine  being  than  the  one  God,  the  Father. 
Either  they  absolutely  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  or 
they  understood  by  the  Logos  simply  a  divine  energy,  the 
divine  wisdom  or  reason,  which  illuminates  the  souls  of  the 
pious — in  this  respect  &,lling  in  with  a  certain  modification 
of  the  idea  which  had  been  adopted  by  one  class  of  Jewish 
theologians4  Now  it  may  appear  singular  that  precisely  at 
this  period— when  the  Christian  mind  and  character  were 
struggling  into  existence  in  the  midst  of  paganism  and^  its 
influences — such  a  strictly  monotheistic  interest  should  have 
arisen,  and  taken  exception   to  the  doctrine  of  the  hypo- 

♦  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  28,     f  See  vol.  I.  p.  134.      $  Already  meiilvsM* 
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statical  Logos.*  But  when  we  Consider  how  the  case  really 
stood  with  Christians  of  this  age,  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
their  Christian  convictions  had  been  developed  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  their  previous  heathen  principles,  so  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  unity  had  been  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds 
by  their  first  catechetical  instruction,  while  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  did  not  occur  among  the  articles  of  the  first  simple  bap- 
tismal creeds  (as  in  fact  it  does  not  occur  in  the  so-called  Apos- 
tolic Creed),  it  may  easily  be  explained  how,  when  afterwards 
this  doctrine  came  to  be  set  before  them,  they  &ncied  it  to 
contain  something  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  the 
fjLoyapxla^  which  they  had  been  originally  taught.t 

Among  these  Monarchians,  who  agreed  in  combating  the 
doctrine  of  a  hypostatical  Logos,  two  classes  are  to  be  distin- 
guished, according  as  the  Monarchian  interest  of  the  common 
religious  faith,  or  reason,  predominated,  while  that  of  a 
characteristic  Christian  piety,  which  related  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  was  quite  subordinate;  or  as  both  these  interests 
were  combined,  and  cooperated  with  equal  power.  And  in 
close  connection  with  this  difference  was  another.  While  with 
the  one  class  the  dialectical,  critical  faculty  of  the  under- 
standing was  supreme,  with  the  other  the  practical  element 
and  Christian  feeling  predominated.  J  The  former  were  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  system  of  the  church  the  distance  was  not 
sufficiently  marked  between  Christ  and  the  only  true  God. 
They  denied  that  Christ  was  divine  in  every  sense,  and  would 
only  admit  a  divinity  of  Him  in  a  certain  sense.    They  taught, 

*  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  2 :  To  «*  0  X  X  «  v  ;  ^iXo^(ous  iTveu  ivx,9fiiuvs 

t  This  is  confirmed  by  Tertullian,  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  3 :  Simplices 
quique,  ne  dixerim  imprudentes  et  idiotcSf  qua  major  semper  credentium 
pars  est,  quoniam  et  ipsa  regulafidei  a  pluribus  Diis  seculi  ad  unicnm 
et  verum  Deum  transfert,  expavescunt  ad  aiKevgfAtetv  (the  trinity  to  be 
connected  with  the  unity).     Monarchiam,  inqoiunt,  tenemus. 

"l  Origen  cleariy  distinguishes  these  two  classes ;  in  Joann.  T.  II.  s. 
2  :  "Htoi  d^veu/juivovs  thoTtirec  viov  iri^ay  vu^a  rtiv  tov  vetr^og,  ofMkoywvrmf 
Siov  ttvect  rev  /aix^^  ove/uburof  9ra^*  ecvress  vtov  9r^offeiye^tvofi.t¥09  (they  acknow- 
ledge the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  deny  him  a  personality  distinct  from 
the  Father,  and  call  him  the  Son  in  name  only — ^they  do  not  consider 
him  as  such  in  truth,  inasmuch  as  they  identify  him  with  the  Father; 
these  are  the  Patripassians),  »}  d^vavfAivevg  rm  Siarnra  rou  vUv,  Ti^Urets 
Sf    uvrov  rriv  liiirnret  xa)  ohffiav  xetret  vt^iy^etiphv  (an  individual  existence, 

natura  certis  finibus  circumscripta),  ruyxo'vovffa.v  Wt^v  rev  ^retr^ii  (the 
other  class).    T.  II.  8.  18  ;  T.  X.  s.  21 ;  c.  Gels.  1.  VIII.  c.  12. 
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namely,  that  Jesus  was  a  man  like  all  other  men,  but  that 
from  the  first  he  was  animated  and  guided  by  that  power  of 
Qcdy  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom,  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  him  in  larger  measure  than  on  any  other  prophet  or  mes- 
senger of  God,  and  that  it  was  precisely  on  this  account  he 
was  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  They  differed  from  the 
Ebionites,  properly  so  called,  in  this  respect,  that  they  did 
not  hold  that  such  union  of  Christ  with  God  first  took  place 
at  a  determinate  moment  of  his  life,  but  regarded  it  as  lying 
at  the  basis  of  his  entire  development,  since  in  &ct  they 
acknowledged  his  miraculous  conception. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  those  whom  not  merely  a  zeal 
for  Monotheism  or  Monarchianism  (in  idiich  a  Jew  also  might 
participate),  but  whom  a  zeal  also  for  the  &ith  in  the  true 
deity  of  Christ  made  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  hjrpo- 
statical  Logos,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  then  understood. 
Since  the  Logos,  who  in  Christ  had  become  man,  was  ordi- 
narily looked  upon  as  a  being  personally  distinct  from,  and 
subordinate  to,  God  the  Father,  although  most  intimately 
related  to  Him,  they  condemned  this  representation  of  Christ 
as  inadequate.  Such  a  distinction  between  Him  and  the 
Supreme  God  was  a  stiunbling-block  to  their  &,ith  in  Christ : 
for  them  He  was  the  only  true  and  supreme  God  Himself, 
who  had  now  revealed  Himself  to  mankind  in  such  a  way 
as  He  had  never  before  done,  having  appeared  in  a  hiunan 
body.  They  regarded  the  names  Father  and  Son  as  only  two 
different  designations  of  the  same  subject,  the  one  God,  who, 
with  reference  to  the  relations  in  which  He  had  previously 
stood  to  the  world,  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Father,  but  by 
that  of  the  Son  in  reference  to  His  appearance  in  humanity,* 
They  recognised  in  Christ  only  the  one,  imdivided  God; 
the  feeling  which  was  uppermost  with  them  would  admit  of 
no  distinction  or  division.  While  the  first  class  of  Monar- 
chians  saw  nothing  in  Christ  but  His  human  nature,  and  kept 
the  divine  element  entirely  out  of  sight,  the  others  could  see 
nothing  but  the  Godhead,  and  wholly  suppressed  or  over- 
looked the  human  element.  The  tendency  of  their  views  was 
to  make  of  the  human  appearance  simply  a  transient,  remov- 
able veil,  adopted  for  the  manifestation  of  God  in  humanity. 
Tet  we  are  ignorant  as  to   the  particular  way  in  which 

*  Two  itrifuat  ifog  vstMUfiUoo, 
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they  develpped  their  thoughts  on  thiB  point.  The  more  pro- 
foundly pious  feeling  among  the  uneducated  laity  seems  to  have 
inclined  them  to  fiivour  the  last-mentioned  view ;  and  if^  as 
appears  from  the  passages  cited  from  Tertullian  and  Ongen, 
it  had  many  adherents  ev^i  as  late  as  the  third  eentoiy,  this 
fact  cannot  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  any  e^rid^ice  what- 
ever against  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  £he  Logos.  It  is 
110  proof  that  the  latter  first  made  its  appearance  in  ooaiflict 
with  some  older  mode  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  mi^ 
easily  happen  that,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  being 
clearly  set  forth  in  theology,  the  view  we  are  speaking  ttf 
would  spring  up  out  of  the  popidar  mind.  It  was  the  reac- 
tion of  the  intellect  among  the  Christian  laity,  against  liie 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  when  it  became  more  precisely  defined  in 
a  subordination-system.*  This  is  the  class  of  wlK>m  Origen 
says  that,  und^  the  show  of  aiming  to  honour  Christy  they 
teach  what  is  untrue  of  hinuf  It  is  sach  whom  he  has  k 
mind  when  he  deseribes,  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  position, 
those  whose  God  is  the  Logos, — ^who  imagine  that  in  him  they 
possessed  the  whole  essence  of  God,  and  who  held  him  to  be 
the  Father  himself.  J  And  it  is  the  same  class,  perhaps,  of 
whom  he  says  that  they  knew  nothing  but  Jesus  the  crucified ; 
that  they  imagined  they  possessed  in  the  Incarnate  the  «itire 
Logos ;  that  they  knew  Christ  only  according  to  the  ilesli ; 
and  as  such  he  describes  the  mass  of  believers  to  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  oppose  the  genuine  Gnostics.§     Just  as  Philo 

*  Instead  of  being  able,  with  Dr.  Baar  (whose  positions  we  have  not 
neglected  to  consider  in  the  above  statement),  to  regard  the  Lqgos  doc- 
trine as  an  attempt  to  strike  the  mean  between  the  two  classes  of  the 
Monarchians,  and  so  accounting  for  its  spread,  we  must,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  it  was  precisely  an  antithesis  to  the  LiOgos  doctrine  in  the 
form  of  subordination  which  called  forth  Patripassianism.  In  this  last  ten- 
dency we  discern  the  same  interest,  expressing  itself  in  a  purely  practical 
way,  without  that  dialectical  reasoning  by  means  of  wbich  it  afterwards 
sought  its  satisfaction  in  the  matured  notion  of  the  Homousion. 

f  In  Matth.  T«  XVII.  S.  14  :  Ob  fofAt^riev  iTvtu  vwi^  eivrov  Tovg  t»  yj/tviti 

^ar^egj  xou  vlou  ivvoietv  xeu  r^  vjroff^v'aim  iva  %ihc¥rts  iivtu  ^ov  vratri^K  mms  <m 
vtov,  TV  ktivola,  (jLQvvi  tea.)  reus  ovofiag't  ^Mi^ovvrtg  'ro  h  l^eKiifAtfan,  He  distin- 
guishes such  from  heretics. 

1^  *0  Xoyos  Tuxft  '''^  iv  etvrZ  ivramtv  to  vretjf  xm  ruf  vuTtpu  ahrov 
fOfMt^ovTwv  ig-Tt  SftfV*    In  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  3. 

^  L/.  C.  :    O?  fjun}liv  tihoTigj  tl  fAti  ^IriirovY  X^tffroy  »ai  tovtov  iTTttv^vfJiiivoVf 
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distinguishes  those  who  elevate  thonselves  to  the  Absdate, 
aad  those  who  imagine  they  have  all  in  the  Logos,  considering 
the  latter  as  the  Supreme  Gk>d  himself;  and  as  the  Gnostics 
distingaish  those  who  elevate  thanselves  to  the  Supreme  God, 
and  those  who  hold  the  Demiurge  to  be  the  Supreme  God  him- 
self;  so  Origen  distinguishes  those  who  elevate  thanselves  to 
Grod  the  Fathar  Himself,  and  those  who  never  went  beyond 
ike  Son,  and  held  Him  to  be  the  Father  himself.''^  These 
ktter  were  usually  den(»ninated  Patripassians,')' — a  name  which 
would  be  applied  to  them,  however,  only  by  those  who  main- 
tUBed  the  subordination-theory  of  the  church ;{  since  they 
held  that  it  would  detract  from  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
ladiar,  if  that  was  transferred  to  Him  which  could  only  be 
pcedicated  of  the  Logos,§  who  came  into  all  manner  of  con- 
tact with  the  creature. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  several 
phases  of  Monarchianism. 

As  regards  the  first-named  class,  we  find  the  earliest  traces 
of  it  in  &e  Roman  church.  And  since  it  has  been  foimd  that 
Mxmarchians  of  the  third  century  appeal  to  the  agreement  of 
the  older  Roman  bishops  with  their  views,  modem  inquirers 
have  been  led  to  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Mon- 
aichian  tenet  was  originally  the  prevailing  one  in  this  church, 

rip  yififAivov  vaMxet  JLoyav  vo  Ttaat  vofcifuvrtf  tT*€tt  rw  Xay^v^  X^tg-TOf  MUTit 
ni^xa  ftovov  <yivMffK»ua-t'  reteurof  ^s  'urn  <ro  ^Xti^os  rSv  Vi^i^rtvMveti  vefAiJ^O' 

(Uwv.  Yet  we  should  not  omit  to  notice,  that  in  the  passage  cited  above, 
Matth.  T.  XVII.  s.  14,  Origen  distinguishes  those  who  out  of  a 
mistaken  wish  to  honour  Christ  identify  Him  with  the  Father,  from  the 
great  mass  of  orthodox  believers,  who,  though  they  do  not  ccnsider 
Christ  as  a  mere  prophet,  yet,  far  from  having  a*  sufficiently  high 
oonception  of  Him,  are  unable  to  form  to  themselves  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  His  character.  0/  ax^w?  »^v  /t««  tJ  xil^u  i/s  ^^ocp^mt  uvrov  «;^««, 
«,    «v    ^er     «y   t^awtv    airivj    9raXX(^    HXatTTov    t^owrn    ahrov  ou    wriv,   0uSt9 

fM9»i  Itr}   rev  vt09  rou  B'toVy  *ro»  X^iffrev  uvrov,     L.  C. 

t  Qui  unam  eandemque  subsistentiam  Patris  ac  Filii  asseverant,  unam 
peroonam  duobus  nominibus  subjacentem,  qui  latine  Patripassiani  appel- 
lantnr.    Orig.  fragment.  Conmientar.  in  ep.  ad  Titum. 

{  In  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  those  who 
were  accused  of  not  duly  distinguishing  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures  in  Christ  were  denominated  Theopaschites. 

§  See  the  words  of  Tertullian,  cited  above:  Pater  philosophorum 
Dens. 
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and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  unknown  to  it ;  and  that 
this  supposed  fact  was  connect^  with  another,  that  namely  the 
Eoman  church  had  its  origin  in  a  Jewish  element.  But  i£  the 
latter  hypothesis  is  erroneous,  and  we  must  rather  r^ard  the 
Pauline,  Gentile-Christian  element  as  the  original  one  in  this 
church*  (as  we  think  we  have  elsewhere  succeeded  in  show- 
ing), then  one  of  the  principal  arguments  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion &lls  at  once  to  the  ground.  Moreover,  on  such  a  suppo- 
sition, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  favour- 
able reception  which  the  Patripassians  met  with  at  Rome  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  nothing  which  so  contradicted 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Jewish  Christians^  nothing 
so  alien  from  Ebionism,  as  this  theory  concerning  the  persoa 
of  Christ.  We  have  seen,  in  fact,  that  the  two  classes  of  the 
Monarchians  stand  in  well-defined  opposition  to  each  other. 
Both,  therefore,  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  have  been 
dominant  in  the  Roman  church,  nor  have  sprung  out  of  its 
original  element ;  although  doubtless  one  might  by  its  extra- 
vagance have  called  forth  the  other.  Now,  if  Patripassianism 
was  the  predominant  doctrine,  this  was  of  all  the  least  likely 
to  show  any  sympathy  for  the  other  classes  of  the  Monarch- 
ians. The  latter  in  that  case  could  expect  nothing  but  the 
warmest  resistance.  But  if  that  tendency  of  Monarchianism 
which  was  more  nearly  akin  to  Ebionism  had  existed  in  the 
original  doctrine  of  this  church,  then  the  favourable  recep- 
tion which  a  Patripassian  here  found  cannot  be  accoimted 
for.  The  intimate  connection,  moreover,  of  Irenaeus  with  the 
Roman  church,t  who  appeals  especially  to  its  doctrinal  tra- 
dition, testifies  against  the  existence  in  this  church  of  any  such 
Monarchian  tendency  as  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  And  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  those  Monarchians 
were  natives  of  Rome ;  they  perhaps  came  from  some  other 
quarter  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  whither  the  most  heteroge- 
neous elements  flowed  together  in  all  directions.  The  Mon- 
archians of  the  first  class,  in  fact,  did  from  the  first  meet 
here  with  a  very  unfavourable  reception.  And  as  to  their 
appealing  to  their  agreement  with  the  more  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  church,  this  is  no  more  a  proof  that  the  ori- 

♦  See  my  Apostol.  Zeitalter,  vol.  I.  p.  384. 
t  See  vol.  I.  p.  284. 
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ginal  doctrine  of  this  church  really  favoured  them  than  their 
appeal  which  they  also  made  to  the  scriptures  of  the  New- 
Testament  proves  it  in  the  case  of  the  latter.*  The  truth 
probably  is  then,  that  they  simply  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  Roman  church  this  doctrine  had  not  as  yet  been 
evolved  to  the  same  dialectical  precision  as  elsewhere. 

The  founder  of  this  Monarchian  party  in  Rome  appears  to 
have  been  a  certain  Theodotus,  a  leather-dresser  (<ricvrcvc)  from 
Byzantium.'l'  It  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  he  inter- 
preted the  language  of  the  angel  (Luke  i.  31), }  that,  al- 
though he  did  not  acknowledge  an  indwelling  divinity  in 
Christ,  he  yet  supposed  that  he  had  from  the  banning  grown 
up  under  the  special  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  He 
appealed  to  the  language  of  the  Annunciation,  which  said,  The 
Spirit  of  God  shall  enter  into  thee ;  therefore  the  fact  here 
denoted  was  not  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  §  but  only 
a  descent  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  Mary.  From  this  it 
appears  that  he  by  no  means  denied  the  supernatural  character 
of  Christ's  nativity ;  of  which  however  he  is  unjustly  accused 
by  Epiphanius.  The  Roman  bishop,  Victor,  is  said  to  have 
excommunicated  Theodotus  either  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ;  his  party,  however, 
continued  to  propagate  itself  in  separation  from  the  dominant 
church,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  respect  and  influence  by  con- 
triving to  elect  for  its  bishop  NataHs,  a  venerated  confessor. 
The  latter  seems,  however,  to  have  become  a  prey  to  conflicting 
feelings  in  his  own  breast,  by  departing  from  a  conviction  which 
had  once  given  him  strength  for  trials  and  suffering.  The 
disquiet  of  his  heart  manifested  itself  in  frightful  dreams  and 

*  Although  we  may  he  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  Artemonites  did 
not  receive  the  gospel  of  St  John,  yet  we  must  admit  that  they  acknow- 
ledged.the  epistles  of  St  Paul. 

t  The  latter  is  reported  by  Epiphanius  and  Theodoretus. 

X  His  words,  cited  by  Epiphanius  hseres.  54,  are :  Kat  alro  ro  iletyy'f 

xv^iuf  ytvnffirett  ly  trti, 

§  Whether  it  was,  that  by  this  divine  Spirit  he  understood  the  Logos, 
or  whether  he  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  such  a  being.  We  should 
not  forget  here  Aat  these  words  were  in  feet  referred,  at  that  time,  to 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  See  Justin  M.  Apolog.  II.  ed.  Colon,  f. 
75 :  T0  *nvtMt  nai  r^»  ^vitetfAtv  T^y  9ra^a  Btou  9vih  UX\»  inmireu  ^ifitts  n  riv 
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visions ;  and  in  the  end  he  penitently  returned  to  the  Cathdic 
church.* 

Independently  of  this  Theodotus,  there  arose  another  Mon- 
archian  sect  in  Borne,  whose  founder  is  called  Artemon.  It  is 
certain  that  the  party  which  derived  its  origin  from  tiiis  man 
did  not  acknowledge  Theodotus  as  belonging  to  them ;  and  if 
they  supposed  they  could  appeal  to  their  agreement  in  doctrine 
with  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  who  had  excomm onicated 
Theodotus,  they  must  have  believed  either  that  their  doctrine 
was  different  from  that  of  Theodotus,  or  that  the  latter  had 
been  excommunicated  for  other  reasons  than  his  doctrinal 
errors.  The  latter  may  be  assumed,  if  the  somewhat  extrava- 
gant and  insufficiently  attested  statement,t  that  Theodotus 
was  first  excommunicated  for  denying  the  &ith  during  a  per- 
secution, has  any  foundation  of  truth.  The  Artemonites  con- 
tinued to  propagate  themselves  in  Borne  till  late  into  the  tiiixd 
century.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  the  Roman 
presbyter  Novatianus  considered  it  necessary,  in  his  expositkm 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  to  notice  particularly  the 
objections  of  that  party ;  and,  during  the  disputes  excited  at 
a  later  period  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  it  was  spoken  of  as  a 
party  still  in  existence. 

If  the  Artemonites  pretended  that  what  thei/  called  the 
truth  had  been  preserved  in  the  Roman  church  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  bishop  Zephyrinus,  this,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  other  circum- 
stance of  their  citing  the  older  church  teachers  generally,  and 
the  apostles  themselves,  as  witnesses  to  their  so-called  truth. 
It  is  easy  for  any  one,  from  some  special  dogmatic  interest,  to 
explain  everything  in  conformity  with  his  own  views,  and  to 
find  everywhere  a  reflection  of  himself.  But  when  they  asserted 
that,  from  the  time  of  Victor's  successor,  Zephyrinus,  the  true 
doctrine  in  this  church  became  obscured,  j  some  fact  must  have 
seemed  to  them  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  this  assertion,  which 
unhappily,  in  the  absence  of  historical  data,  it  is  impossible  at 

*  If  we  may  trust  to  the  report  of  an  opponent  Euseb.  lib.  V. 
c  28. 

t  Besides  being  cited  in  Epiphanins,  it  may  be  found  in  the  appendices 
to  TertuUian's  Pra^criptions,  c.  53. 

Euseb,  I  V.  c.  28, 
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present  aocuratdy  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  by  these  very  dis- 
putes the  Boman  church  was  led  to  adopt  some  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  which,  as  it  was  more  clearly  defined,  was  on- 
&youra]>le  to  the  interests  of  this  party.  The  Roman  bishops, 
who,  even  at  this  early  period,  held  t^iaciously  to  traditional 
forms,  even  in  unimportant  matters,  would  hardly  have  been 
Induced  to  exchai^e^  at  once,  the  Monarehianism  reodved 
from  their  predecessors  for  a  doctrine  of  the  Logos  which 
came  to  them  from  alHX)ad ;  and  such  achange,  moreover,  did 
not  admit  of  being  easily  effected. 

As  it  regards  the  mental  tend^icy  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
these  Artemonites  may  have  originated,  we  are  furnished  with 
a  very  instructive  hint  in  an  objection  which  was  uiged 
against  them.  They  busied  themsdives  a  good  deal  with 
mathematics,  dialectics,  and  criticism ;  with  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  and  with  Theophrastus.  It  therefore  was  a  predomi- 
nantly reflective,  critical,  and  dialectical  bent  of  mind,  which, 
in  their  case,  came  into  collision  with  the  fervency  and  depth 
of  Christian  feeling.  They  were  for  a  Christianity  of  the 
understanding,  without  any  mystical  element.  Everything  of 
a  transcendental  character,  that  did  not  adapt  itself  to  their 
dialectical  categories,  was  to  be  expurged  from  the  creed. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  they  devoted  particular  attention 
to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  perceive  here  the  differ- 
ent influence  exerted  by  different  systems  of  philosophy, 
when  we  compare  the  way  in  which  the  Platonic  was  employed 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  with  the  opposite 
direction  of  mind  derived  from  the  Aristotelian,  which  tended 
to  combat  that  doctrine. 

It  was  alleged  against  those  Artemonites,  that,  under  the 
pretence  of  emending  the  text  of  the  holy  scriptures,  they 
indulged  in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism.  An  accusation  of 
this  sort  from  the  mouth  of  opponents  is  not,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, of  itself  entitled  to  much  credit.  There  has  always 
been  a  strong  disposition,  whenever  those  who  deviated  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  cited  other  readings  than  those  which 
were  customarily  received,  to  charge  them  with  corrupting 
the  holy  scriptures  in  fevour  of  their  peculiar  opinions.* 
Still  the  peculiar  intellectual  tendency  of  these  people  renders 

*  Tertullian*s  Preescriptions :  Ubi  Veritas  disciplinse  et  fideiChristiaiiee, 
iUic  erit  Veritas  scripturarum  et  expositi(»iuHL    De  prescript,  c.  19« 
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it  not  improbable  that  they  did  indulge  in  a  licentious  criti- 
cism in  &rtherance  of  their  own  peculiar  dogmas.  Their 
antagonists  appeal  to  the  variations  which  were  to  be  found 
among  the  several  recensions  of  the  text  by  theologians  of 
this  party,  which  differed  in  proportion  as  each  wished  to 
acquire  importance  by  his  criticisms.* 

Many  of  the  Artemonites  were  also  led,  it  would  appear, 
by  this  critical  bent  of  mind,  to  oppose  the  confounding 
together  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  way  in  which,  by  means  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, every  Christian  truth  was  intercalated  into  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. They  were  for  holding  the  two  positions  distinctly 
apart;  and  for  distinguishing  clearly  the  new  specifically 
Christian  element  from  that  of  the  Old-Testament  scriptures. 
Possibly,  also,  they  may  have  discriminated  between  the  pecu- 
liar agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reference  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  in  the  case  of  the  Old-Testament  scriptures. 
To  the  latter  they  did  not  perhaps  ascribe  the  same  authority 
as  to  the  former.'!' 

*  There  were  many  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  critics  of  the  several  sects  from  which  the  revision  of  the 

text  proceeded.  UoXkaiv  (itfriy^et(pSf)  iffrtf  lUTo^rifaif  ^m  to  (ptXtTi/itie 
iyyty^K^Sai  rovg  fcitSfiTas  eivruVf  ret  v(p*  Xxaffrov  auToivf  ms  ect/Tei  xetXovfftf 
xecTejpBa>lu.ivei.     Guseb.  1.  V.  C.  28. 

t  We  infer  this  from  the  remarkable  words  in  the  controversial 
notice  just  cited,  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  28 :  *'Eytei  V  ahrut  6vh%  Ta^atmn  n^ittfM 

etVTets  (ras   y^a^etf)  oi\k'  k^Xug  u^vft^aifjuivot  rov  n  vofiov  xect  rovs  'rpo<p<nTetS9 

kfofjuov  xot)  et^ieu  %iha,9Ka,\ia(  (here  a  word  must  have  slipped  oat,  tor  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  supply  i'vuca,  nor  do  I  believe  that  this  is  the  word 
missing.  Neither  can  I,  with  Stroth,  take  these  words  as  in  apposition 
with  x«£'^«f)»  «'g«^««'«'  x^V^^f  (under  the  pretext  that  they  would 
glorify  me  grace  bestowed  by  the  gospel)  tU  Ux»tov  a,<9roiXuets  Skt^^of 
xxruxi^^tifuv.  We  may  here  compare  what  Origen  says  of  the  same 
class :  Qui  Spiritum  Sanctum  alium  quidem  dicant  esse,  qui  fuit  pro- 
phetis,  alium  autem,  qui  fuit  in  apostolis.  Fragment.  Commentar.  in 
epist.  ad  Titum.  As  to  Dr.  Baur's  endeavour  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  tendency  here  described  and  the  sect  of  Marcion,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  I  see  no  ground  whatever  for  such  an  hypothesis. 
If  these  people  agreed  with  the  school  of  Marcion  in  opposing  the 
practice  of  confounding  together  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  (and  yet  they  were  certainly  very  far  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  same  length  in  this  respect]  as  Marcion  did),  this 
cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  relationship 
in  any  way  with  the  sect  of  Marcion.  They  came  to  this  result  from  an 
entirely  different  starting-point,  by  an.  intellectual  tendency  directly 
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We  recognise  the  same  tendency  in  the  oldest  opponents  of 
St.  John's  gospel,  who  in  their  views  at  least  were  connected 
with  this  party, — ^the  so-called  Alogi,  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  of  as  a  sect  that  pushed  the  opposition  to  Montanism  to 
its  extreme  limits.* 

As  to  the  second  class  of  Monarchians,  the  PatripassianSy 
the  first  of  the  party  who  comes  to  our  knowledge  is  the  con- 
fessor Praxects.  He  came  from  Asia  Minor,  the  birthplace  of 
Monarchianism,  where  he  had  come  forward  as  an  antagonist 
of  Montanism.  From  this  circiunstance,  however,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  his  peculiar  dogmatical  direction  with 
r^ard  to  the  Trinity  had  any  connection  whatever  with  this 
opposition ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  Montanists  itself,  as  we  formerly  pointed  out, 
assumed  in  the  first  place  an  Old-Testament  form,  and  spoke 
in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  only.  Praxeas  afterwards 
travelled  to  Bome,t  and  by  his  influence  induced  the  Roman 
bishop,  either  Eleutherus  or  Victor,  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  Montanists  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
was  not  at  that  time  attacked  for  his  Patripassianism :  whether 
it  was  that  men  were  less  disposed  to  examine  rigidly  into  the 
creed  of  a  confessor ,  or  that,  amidst  the  negotiations  on  many 
other  matters  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  church,  this 
doctrinal  difference  did  not  happen  to  be  touched  upon;  or 
that  Praxeas  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church, 
which  as  yet  was  not  very  precisely  defined,  nothing  directly 
repugnant  to  his  own  views,  and  by  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
£uth  of  Christ,  as  the  God-man,  and  perhaps  by  his  hostility 
to  the  other  party  of  the  Monarchmns,  gained  the  public 
opinion  in  his  favour.  He  next  went  to  Carthage,  where  too 
he  may  have  relied  for  support  on  the  before-described  pious 

opposed  to  that  of  the  Marcionites.  Had  they  stood  in  any  sort  of 
connection  with  the  sect  of  Marcion,  other  Christians  certainly  would 
never  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  them,  but  would  have  repelled  them, 
without  ceremony,  from  their  society,  as  notorious  heretics.  But 
neither  can  we  believe  that  this  was  the  party  to  which  the  opponents 
belonged  whom  TertuUian  combats  as  a  Montanist  (see  above,  p.  222, 
note  *)  ;  for  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  charge  his  opponents  with  such 
errors  as  those  above  described,  he  would  assuredly  not  have  omitted  to 
avail  himself  of  such  an  opportunity. 

*  See  above,  p.  223. 

t  For  the  precise  time,  see  above,  p.  205,  note  %,  and  p.  221. 
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zeal  of  simple  &ith  in  the  haij,  which  had  not  yet  passed 
thrm^h  any  process  of  theological  development.*  Yet  here 
an  opponent  of  this  doctrine  presented  himself,  and  a  contro- 
versy arose.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  the  hostile 
TertuUian,  Praxeas  was  induced  to  recant.f  Yet  here  pro- 
bably we  ought  to  distinguish  betwe^i  the  real  matter  of  &ct, 
and  the  interpretation  of  that  &ct  by  an  antagonist.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  explanation  of  Praxeas,  to  which  Ter- 
tuUian alludes,  may  not  have  been  simply  a  vindication  of  his 
doctrine  against  some  Msely  charged  conclusions.  Somewhat 
later,  when  TertuUian  had  gone  over  to  the  Montanistic 
party,  the  controversy  broke  out  afre^;  and  he  had  now  a 
double  motive  for  writing  against  Praxeas. 

According  to  his  representsltions,  there  are  two  possible 
ways  of  construing  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas :  either  he  denied 
the  existence  of  any  distinction  in  the  being  of  God  JHimself 
— denied  the  existence  of  any  duality  in  God,  as  it  is  implied 
indeed,  but  only  in  a  modal  sense,  by  Christ's  appearance — and 
therefore  he  appUed  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  simply 
to  his  bodily  manifestation  on  earth ;}  or  in  a  certain  sense  he 
admitted  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Logos.  In  the  latter  case 
he  would  have  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ,  not 
only  with  reference  to  his  human  appearance,  but  also  he 
would  have  acknowledged  a  distinction,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  between  the  hidden,  invisible  God,  and  him  who 
revealed  himself  in  the  work  of  creation,  in  the  Theophanies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  in  a  human  body,  in  Christ. 
In  this  last  relation  God  would  be  called  the  Logos  or  the 
Son.  By  extending,  in  some  sense,  his  activity  beyond  him- 
self, and  so  generating  the  Logos,  he  thus  made  himself  a 
Son.§  Now  TertuUian,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  this  last 
way,  has  either  failed  to  enter  fully  into  the  whole  connection 

*  Tertnllian's  words,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  spread  of  this  doc- 
trine in  Carthage,  are,  Dormientibus  multis  in  simplicitate  doctrinae,  c. 
Praxeam,  c.  1. 

t  His  language  is,  Caverat  pristinum  doctor  de  emendatione  sna  et 
manet  chirographum  apud  psychicos.    L.  c. 

X  See  TertuUian,  c.  Praxeam,  c.  27. 

§  L.  c.  c  10,  1 4,  and  26.  The  objections  of  Baur  do  not  move  me. 
The  passage  marked  c.  14,  especially,  where  the  writer  is  speaking  of 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  Old  Testament,  leads  necessarily 
to  this  result. 
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of  his  Opponent's  mode  of  thinking,  and  transferred  to  Praxeas 
what  was  nothing  really  but  his  own  way  of  construing  his 
qf^Mm^it's  meaning,  or  else  different  views  must  have  existed 
among  the  followers  of  Fraxeas,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  intellectual  culture,  and  according  as  they  adhered  more 
or  leas  closely  to  the  terminology  of  the  church. 

To  this  class  of  Monarchians  belongs,  moreover,  Noetus, 
who  iqppeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  at  Smyrna.* 
It  is  a  characteristic  &ct,  and  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have 
before  said  of  the  import  of  Patripassianism,  that  when  Noetus 
was  cited  before  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  to  answer  for  the 
enrooeoos  doctrine  of  which  he  was  accused,  he  alleged  in  his 
defence  that  his  doctrine  tended  only  to  hcMiour  Christ.  '^  What 
evil  do  I,"  he  asked,  "  when  I  glorify  Christ  P'f  The  unity 
of  God  and  Christ — ^this  only  God — was  his  motto.  In  proof 
of  his  doctrine  he  appealed  to  Rom.  ix.  5,  where  Christ  is 
called  God  over  all ; — to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  x.  30, 
"  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;" — perhaps  also  }  to  the  words, 
John  xiv.  9,  ^^  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
It  appears,  from  these  examples,  that  Patripassianism  appealed 
to  St.  John's  gospel,  as  well  as  to  the  others.  How  far  there- 
fore are  they  £rom  being  justified  who  from  the  spread  of  such 
doctrines  would  argue  that  this  gospel  was  either  not  known 
to  ^st,  or  not  received !  If,  in  the  case  of  Praxeas,  we  were 
uncertain  whether  he  himself  made  the  distinction  between 
Grod  hidden  within  himself  and  God  in  his  self-manifestation, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  evident,  from  the  report  of 
Theodoret,  that  Noetus  set  oat  from  such  a  doctrine.  There 
is  one  God,  the  Father,  who  is  invisible  when  he  pleases,  and 
who  appears  (manifests  himself)  when  he  pleases ;  but  who  is 
the  same,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  begotten  or  unbegotten. 
Theodoret  refers  this  last '  expression  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 

♦  Theodoret,  together  with  Hippolytire,  furnishes  the  most  character- 
istie  description  of  this  doctrine  (vid.  Hseret.  fab.  III.  c.  2).  He  cor- 
rectly remarks  that  Noetus  set  forth  no  new  doctrine  invented  by  him- 
self but  that  others  before  him  had  already  broached  one  of  the  same 
kind,  among  whom  he  names  two  individuals  unknown  to  us,  Epigonius 
and  Cleomenes. 

f  Vid.  Hippolyt.  C.  Noet.  S.  1  :  T)  ««»  xaxif  «•««?,  h^ei^w  rov  X^ta-Toy ; 

X  I  say  *^ perhaps,"  because  it  is  not  absolutely  certain,  from  the  words 
of  Hippolytus,  whether  he  is  answering  an  objection  actually  made,  or 
Qoly  one  which  he  conceived  possible. 
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but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  in  this  instance  rightly 
caught  the  sense  of  his  author ;  whether  the  latter  had  not  in 
his  mind  the  yiwritriQ  tov  Xo'yov ;  and  in  that  case  he  could 
have  understood  by  it  nothing  else  than  God's  activity  out  of 
Himself.  At  all  events,  he  must  have  so  appropriated  St.  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  to  understand  by  the  Logos  only  a 
designation  of  God  when  He  proceeds  forth  ^m  his  hidden 
essence — God  revealing  himself; — ^the  same  God  who,  in 
different  relations,  is  denominated  tHy  and  Xoyoc* 

In  conflict  with  these  (wo  classes  of  the  Monarchians,  and 
in  two  different  quarters,  in  the  Western  and  in  the  Eastern 
church,  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  unfolded  itself. 
In  the  latter  the  doctrine  of  subordination  became  firmly 
established  in  connection  with  the  hypostatical  view  of  the 
Logos,  since,  in  the  controversy  with  the  Monarchians,  who 
denied  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  that  distinction  was  natu- 
rally still  more  prominently  set  forth.     On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  how  the  Western  mind,  starting  from  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
ordination received  along  with  the  distinction  of  hypostases, 
continually  strove,  while  maintaining  this  distinction,  to  insist 
upon  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence.     The  designation  of 
Christ  as  the  Logos  might  have  been  known  from  the  gospel 
of  John,  without,  however,  any  use  being  made  of  it  for  a 
speculative    exposition  of  the  doctrine    concerning   Christ. 
This  was  first  done  when  Christianity  came  into  contact  with 
a  species  of  intellectual  culture  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
philosophical  schools,  particularly  the  Platonic,  though  afler 
a  superficial  manner  and  more  under  the  impulse  of  a  religious 
than  of  a  philosophical   interest.     The  first  of  the  authors 
whose  writings  are  still  extant  in  whom  this  character  may  be 
discerned  is  Justin  Martyr.*     In  his  speculations  he    (like 

*  Justin  describes  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  as  one  taught  by 
Christ  himself.  ni/Si<rS«i  roTs  3/  avrou  hUx^u^'-  Dial.  Tryph.  f.  267. 
The  doctrine  concerning  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  in  that  higher  sense 
"which  he  thought  he  found  in  the  d^ofivtifAovsufiaret  *rZv  a^oo'rokMVf  by  which 
phrase  he  means  the  gospels,  as  being  memorials  of  Chrises  life.  See  f. 
327.  And  when  all  the  scattered  allusions  to  the  gospel  of  St.  John  in  his 
writings  are  compared  together,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had 
read  this  gospel,  and  comprised  it  among  his  apostolic  commentaries ; 
for,  indeed^  he  describes  these  commentaries  as  having  been  composed 
partly  by  the  apostles  themselves  (St.  Matthew  and  St  John),  and 
partly  by  their  disciples  (St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark).    Teiig  avofAvniMviufjmfh 
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Fhilo,  whose  ideas  seem  to  have  been  known  to  him  and  to 
have  influenced  him,  had  already  done)  availed  himself  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Greek  term  Logos,  which  denotes  both 
reason  and  word.  Hence  the  comparison  of  the  reason  which 
dwells  in  Grod  (the  \6yos  kv^MeTOQ)  and  the  revelation  of 
this  reason  appearing  creatively  without  —  the  self-subsistent 
Word  (Xoyog  wpocpopiKog^  the  word  as  it  stands  related  to  the 
thought),  by  which  the  ideas  of  the  divine  reajson  are  revealed 
and  become  actualized.  Accordingly,  before  all  creation  this 
Word,  so  Justin  taught,  emanated  from  God  (being  His  self- 
manifestation),  as  a  personality  derived  from  God's  essence, 
and  ever  intimately  united  with  Him  by  this  community  of 
essence  —  a  distinction  which  does  not  arise  out  of  any  neces- 
sity of  nature,  but  is  brought  about  by  an  act  of  the  divine 
will.  The  idea  of  this  Logos,  as  the  invisible  teacher  of  the 
spiritual  world,  from  whom  all  goodness  and  truth  proceed, 
Justin  employs  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  Christianity  as 
the  central  point,  where  all  the  hitherto  scattered  rays  of  the 
godlike  in  humanity  converge — the  absolute  religion,  in  which 
all  that  has  been  till  now  fragmentary  and  disconnected  is 
brought  together  in  a  higher  unity,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  fall  and  unalloyed  revelation  of  the  absolute 
divine  Logos  in  Christ  with  the  partial  and  fragmentary  reve- 
lations —  involving  opposite  aspects  of  the  truth  —  of  truth  in 
the  human  consciousness,  growing  from  the  implanted  seed  of 
the  Logos,  which  is  of  one  nature  with  that  eternal,  divine 
reason.*  The  same  fundamental  view  we  find  in  others  of  the 
apologetical  writers ;  f  but  in  the  case  of  Athenagoras  we  may 
notice  how,  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  everything  that 
savours  of  Anthropopathism,  and  in  contrasting  the  spiritually 
conceived  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  pagan  myths  con- 


DiaJ.  Tryph.  f.  331. 

♦  Which  proceeds  from  the  ifju^urof  vavr)  yUu  av^^M^av  ^^(^fxu  rod 
X$yov,  the  xara  jJoyou  /»»««;,  compared  with  the  Xoytxlv  TO  ekev,  9'oirra  Tot 
rtiu  xiycu  os  *^f*  X^/^'Ttff.     Apolog.  I.  f.  48. 

t  In  Athenagoras  after  the  following  form :  The  Logos,  as  God's 
mdwelling  reason,  projects  the  ideas ;  the  Logos,  as  Word,  emanated 
into  self-subsistence,  carries  them  into  realization,  xiyos  «v  IVief.  *«)  m^yiU 
—as  ir^eiX^iiv  Ut^ytia,  it  is  that  by  which  the  organized  world  was 
formed  out  of  chaos. 

VOIi.  II.  ^ 
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ceming  sons  of  deities,*  he  is  led  to  express  himself  oq  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence  in  a  way  which  strikes  a  middle 
course  between  the  Monarchian  theory  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  in  its  later  and  more  matured  form.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  above-named  Monarchians  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  authority  of  such  passages  to  maintain  the  higher  antiqui^ 
of  their  own  form  of  doctrine. 

Thus  developed  this  doctrine  passed  over  to  the  Alexandrian 
school,  where  philosophically  cultivated  minds  strove  from  the 
first  to  clear  it  of  all  relations  of  time  and  analogies  of  sense, 
like  that  drawn  from  the  expression  of  thoughts  in  word8.f 
Clement,  even  at  his  early  date,  describes  the  Logos  as  die 
ground-principle  of  all  existence,  which  is  without  b^inning  and 
timeless.  J  What  was  taught  in  the  Neo-Pl^tonic  school  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  second  principle,  the  rovQ  living  in  sdf- 
contemplation,  the  hypostatised  ideal  world,  to  the  absolute, 
the  01^,  is  by  him  transferred  and  applied  to  the  relation  of  the 
Logos  to  the  Father,  although,  with  his  Christian  Theistic  view 
of  the  universe,  which  was  based  on  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
living,  personal,  active  God,  it  was  still  impossible  for  him  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  purpose  the  sense  which  all  this  possessed 
in  the  coherence  of  that  philosophical  system. §  The  speculative 
ideas  of  Neo-Platonism  were,  in  his  case,  mixed  up  with  Chris- 
tian notions.  As  we  formerly  saw  that  Clement  had  introduced 
into  certain  philosophical  propositions  a  religious  meaning  which 
was  foreign  from  them,  so  here  too  we  see  him  striving  to  find, 
in  the  speculative  maxims  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  upon  the 

*  The  tourot  yivvtifiitf  tl^  ug  ytvofjutvov ;  for  the  Father  had  from  all 
eternity  His  Logos  in  Himself. 

't'  In  the  Xoyog  ivhci^tTot  and  vpeipo^tKos, 

X  "Axfavof  xett  a¥U^X^S  *?^^>  oltupx*!  tSv  ovta/v.  Strom.  1.  VIII,  f.  700. 
'  H  TU9  oXuv  tt.^'X^n  Uruxovta-Tcti  ex  rou  Stay  rev  ao^ocrou  t^MTn  xcti  ^po  etlmtn, 
L.  C.  1.  V.  f.  565.      Aoyos   almtog.      L.  C.  1.  VII.  f.  708. 

§  We  see  this  by  comparing  Clement,  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  637,  with 
Plotinus,  Ennead.  III.  c.  7,  seqq.  It  is  true  Clement  may  not  have 
taken  anything  from  Plotinus,  who  wrote  some  years  later,  but  we  must 
suppose  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platouic  school  still  older  than  Plotinus. 
Clement  says,  *0  Staj  dvet^oiuxTOf  •»»,  »i»»  Wrtv  i^ifrnfAovixof,  This  an- 
swers to  the  Neo-Platonic  maxim  concerning  a  suprarational,  intellectual 
intuition,  by  which  the  >tfu<,  rising  above  itself,  soars  to  the  •>•  So 
Plotinus  says  of  the  Sv,  'Tsri^/3ij8»)*flj  revro  rtiv  rod  voZ  <pvft¥,  rUt  «A,iVjw/r« 
irtp>o\'^  oB^da ;  What  Plotinus  says  of  the  vovs  as  the  ivi^yim  tr^m  o 
^iiIo^m'tuv  ^avTMVy  as  the  Sy  ^xv,  Clement  transfers  to  the  Logos.   | 
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/0VC9*  that  idea,  which  growing  out  of  his  own  Christian  con- 
(ciousness  and  thought,  regarded  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  as 
iie  foundation  of  faith,  and  the  negation  and  schism  as  the 
ferj  essence  of  unbelief.  But  the  Alexandrian  school,  which 
{piang  out  of  the  germ  thus  furnished  by  Clement,  was 
carried  out  and  perfected  by  Origen,  and  the  influence  of  his 
ievelopment  was  long  felt  in  the  Eastern  church.  The  leading 
ideas  in  it  were  the  following. 

There  is  an  ori^nal  source  of  all  existence,  who  is  to  be 
called  God  in  the  absolute  sense  f — the  fountain  of  divine  life 
and  blessedness  to  a  world  of  spirits,  who,  as  they  are  allied 
to  him  by  nature,  are  also  by  their  communion  with  him  deified 
and  raised  above  the  limits  of  finite  existence.  In  virtue  of 
this  divine  life,  which  flows  to  than  through  their  communion 
with  the  original  divine  essence,  the  more  exalted  spirits  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  denominated  divine  beings,  gods.f  But 
as  the  avTo^EOQ  is  the  original  source  of  all  existence  and  of 
all  divine  life,  so  the  Logos  is  the  necessary  intermediate  link 
through  which  all  communication  of  life  firom  him  proceeds. 
The  latter  is  the  focus  of  all  the  manifestations  of  God's  glory, 
its  universal,  all-embracing  irradiation,  by  whom  the  partial 
rays  of  the  divine  glory  are  difiused  abroad  through  the  whole 
world  of  spirits.§ 

As  there  is  one  original  divine  essence,  ||  so  there  is  one 


*  Because    the    Xiycs    is   the    vavra   %9-—tI  us    avrtf    tuu    ro   ^i'  mvrcZ 
f  The  et^Xatg  St0(,  ui/ro^iof* 

X  yitrox^  '^*if  Ixtttou  SiortiTtf  BtttctovfUftt.  Intixnately  coimected  with 
this  distinction  is  Origen' s  theory  of  the  process  of  the  development  of 
Theism.  Thev  occupy  the  highest  position,  "who  have  soared  to  the 
•itri^os  himself;  the  second,  those  who  believe  that  they  possess  in 
Christ  the  Supreme  Grod  himself  (see  above) ;  the  third». those  who  are 
oondacted  first  to  some  notion  of  God,  by  recognising  those  higher 
divine  essences,  the  divine  intelligences  which  animate  the  planets. 
Origen  argues,  as  Philo  had  already  done,  from  Deut  iv.  19,  a  certain 
neeessity  of  Polytheism,  and^in  particular  of  Sabeism,  in  the  process  of 
the  religious  development  of  mankind,  ordained  by  God:   Tw  rohs  /ju^ 

hurnroSf    ayofjrriTUf  x^v    iv  rovreig  Hfreur^ett  xtti  fth  irlifTUv  lirt  ilhtXa  xett 
%ui/t0VM,    See  in  Joann.  T.  XII.  s.  3. 

§  In  Joann.  T.  II.  c.  2  j  T.  XXXII.  c.  18. 

I)  The  »uriBm» 

^1 
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original  dWine  rason,  the  absolute  reascm,*  throagli  which 
alone  the  eternal  Soprane  Being  reveals  himself  to  all  other 
existoices,  to  whom  He  is  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  objective, 
self-subsistent  truth  itself  Origen  considers  it  highly  important 
to  maintain  the  portion  that  each  several  rank  of  reasonable 
beings,  or  each  several  intelligence,  has  not  its  own  subjective 
Lc^^,  but  that  there  is  but  one  absolute  objective  Logos  as 
well  as  one  absolute  objective  truth  for  all ;  the  one  truth  of 
the  consciousness  of  Grod,  which  unites  man  to  all  the  different 
orders  of  the  spiritual  world.  ^'  Every  one  will  at  any  rate 
admit,"  he  says,  '^  that  truth  is  one.  In  regard  to  this  matter 
none  surely  wiU  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  one  truth  of  God, 
another  of  angels,  and  another  of  men,  since,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  there  can  be  but  one  truth  in  regard  to  each  one  thing. 
!Now,  if  truth  is  one,  then,  in  justice,  the  evolution  of  trud, 
which  is  vrisdom,  must  be  conceived  as  one,  inasmuch  as  all 
&lse  wisdom  comes  short  of  the  truth,  and  cannot  properly  be 
called  wisdom.  But  if  there  is  one  truth  and  one  wisdom, 
then  the  Logos  also  is  one,  who  reveals  truth  and  wisdom  to 
all  such  as  are  capable  of  receiving  it."  Although  the  Logos, 
however,  is  by  his  own  nature  the  absolute  one,  yet  he  puts 
himself  into  manifold  forms  and  modes  of  activity,  according  to 
the  different  positions  and  the  different  wants  of  reasonable 
beings,  to  whom  he  becomes  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  their 
wellbeing.  While  the  Gnostics  made  different  hypostases  out 
of  these  different  modes  of  operation  of  one  and  the  same 
Bedeeming  Spirit,  Origen  reduced  these  different  hypostases 
to  merely  different  ideas  and  relations  (hrivoiag) ;  but  while 
he  combated  these  Gnostics,  so  disposed  to  give  an  hypostatic 
existence  to  everything,  he  also  opposed  the  Monarchiaiis,  who 
reduced  the  Trinity  itself  simply  to  so  many  different  relations 
of  one  and  the  same  divine  essence.  He  who  denied  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  divine  Logos  seemed  to  him  to  reduce 
everything  to  the  subjective  —  to  deny  the  existence  of  an 
absolute  objective  truth,  to  make  of  this  a  mere  abstraction. 
There  is  no  truth  for  created  spirits  apart  from  the  revelation 
of  the  Logos  as  of  Him  by  whom  the  consciousness  of  the 
world  of  spirits  retains  its  connection  with  God.  "  No  one 
of  us,"  says  Origen,  f  "  is  possessed  of  so  mean  an  intellect  as 

*  The  avroXtys.  f  ^  Cels.  1.  VIII.  c.  12. 
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to  suppose  that  the  essence  of  truth  *  did  not  exist  before  the 
eartMy  appearance  of  Christ." 

As  Origen  explained  the  several  designations  of  the  L(^s 
to  be  symbolical,  so  he  considered  it  to  be  also  with  the  name 
Ix^os  itself.  He  therefore  spoke  against  those  who,  availing 
themselves  of  the  comparison  with  the  Xoyoc  irpo^opiicoc,  which 
appeared  inadequate  to  the  Alexandrians,  argued  from  the 
name  Logos  alone,  and  thought  they  might  refer  to  this  all 
pass£^es  of  the  Old  Testament  where  a  Xdyoc  was  spoken  of.f 
The  notion  which  was  associated  with  this  view  of  an  emanation 
of  the  Logos  to  self-subsistent  existence  before  the  creation  of 
the  world,  was,  like  every  other  transfer  of  temporal  relations 
to  the  Eternal,  which  Origen  combated.  One,  like  Origen,  who 
fixed  no  beginning  to  the  creation,  but  supposed  it  to  be 
eternal,  would  far  less  fix  any  beginning  here.  He  strove  to 
banish  all  notions  of  time  from  the  conception  of  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Logos.  It  was  necessary  here,  as  he  thought,  to 
conceive  of  a  timeless  present,  an  eternal  now ;  and  this  he 
supposed  to  be  intimated  by  the  expression  "  to-day "  in  the 
second  Psalm.J 

In  excluding  all  notions  of  time  it  is  also  implied,  in  his 
opinion,  that  the  generation  of  the  Logos  should  not  be  con- 
ceived as  something  which  happened  once  and  was  then  over. 
Not  only  the  conception  of  a  beginning,  but  that  also  of  an 
end,  must  be  carefully  excluded — it  must  be  conceived  of  as  a 
timeless,  eternal  act.  Origen  endeavours  to  render  this  theo- 
gonic  process  clear  by  analogy,  and  with  this  view  compares 
it  with  the  process  according  to  which  the  divine  life  develops 
itself  in  believers  —  the  just  man  not  being  made  by  God  at 
once  by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  imparted  to  him,  but  is  con- 
tinually being  generated  of  God,  so  that  all  the  good  he  does 
proceeds  fi:om  this  generation  of  the  divine  life  in  him.§  With 

*  'H  rrjs  dXn^tiae  ov^tec, 

xliv.  ly  ctttftivu  T^«(po^»9  irur^txiiv  oiont  t«  iru>.>.et^x7s  xufjuivnv  tJvxi  rov  vlov 
rev  Si0t;. 

X  In  Joann.  I.  32  ;  II.  1. 

§  Concerniog  Christ :  *'0r<  »ux*  iyiwrn^iv  «  ^rttrn^  rev  vlov  xa.)  d^ixv^tt 
»VTov  0  ^ecrii^  d^i  rn$  ytvi^u^s  ecvroUf  »XX'  dit  ytvva  aurov.  Concerning 
the  just  man  :  Ov  ya^  &itti^  i^H  rov  ^tjceuov  ytyivvtif^eUf  dXX*  du  ytwa- 
rS«<  xay  ixd^mv  ir^al^n  dyaBfiVj  iv  ^  yivv^  rov  Vixeuov  o  d(0f.  In  JereiQ* 
Horn.  IX.  s*  4. 
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the  glory  of  God  exists  also  its  radiatkm  in  the  Son ;  firom  the 
light  ever  goes  forth  the  radiation.*  We  should  not  here 
forget  that  Origen  was  led  into  this  view  by  his  {rfuloaoidiical 
education  in  the  Platonic  schocd,  for  he  cmly  needed  to  ajp^ 
to  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Logos  all  that  had  heea 
taught  in  this  school  concerning  the  rdsUion  of  the  or  to  tiie 
vovc-  But  here,  owing  to  the  difference  between  his  own 
position  and  the  Neo-Platonic,  a  questicm  might  occur  to  him. 
On  the  latter  principle  there  could  be  no  room  for  teleologieal 
considerations,  or  of  a  willing  and  actii^  of  the  ahsolnte; 
nothing  properly  had  any  place  here  but  the  necessity  of  the 
conception.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Origen's  idea  of  God 
the  Father :  hence  tlie  question  arises,  whether,  in  reference 
to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  a^umed  a  necessity  grounded 
in  the  divine  essence,  or  an  act  perpetrated  of  free-will.  Had 
he  been  possessed  of  the  later  developed  notion  of  the  unity  ai 
essence  in  the  Trinity,  it  would  have  naturally  resulted  from 
this  that  he  would  be  led  to  distinguish  the  eternal  generatioD 
of  the  Son,  as  an  immanent  act  grounded  in  the  divine  esBenoe, 
from  a  fiat  of  the  divine  will  as  the  mediating  cause  of  the 
creation.  But  the  matter  presented  itself  in  a  different  aspect 
to  Origen  in  consequence  of  his  principle  of  subordination, 
which,  strictly  taken,  excluded  such  a  mode  of  conception. 
And  this  result,  to  which  Origen's  principle  led,  he  is  said 
actually  to  have  expressed  in  his  disputation  vrith  the  Valen- 
tinian  Candidus,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
emanation.  He  affirmed  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  a 
natural  necessity  in  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  bat, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  creation,  we  must  suppose  an  act 
flowing  from  the  divine  will ;  but,  in  asserting  this  view,  ho 
must  at  the  same  time  have  excluded  all  temporal  succesaoD 
of  the  different  momenta.^     From  this  view  of  the  subject 

*  "Offof  Iffr)  TO  (pug  Toinrtxov  rov  a^etvyae'fiaTos^  iri  rMM/rcn  yvn»Ttu  f* 

f  Jerome  says,  Habetur  Dialogos  apad  Graeoos  Origenis  et  Candidif 
Valentiniani  hseresis  defeusoris,  in  quo  repagnat,  Dei  Filium  vel  prol*- 
torn  esse  vel  natum  (the  latter  he  surely  could  not  have  denied  exc^ 
so  far  as  it  was  too  sensuously  conceived),  ne  Dens  Pater  dividatnriB 
partes,  sed  dicit  sublimem  et  cxcellentissimam  creaturam  voluntate  ezsti* 
tisse  Patris,  sicut  et  cseteras  creaturas  Hieronym.  T.  II.  contra  Rafin* 
ed  Vallarsi,  T.  II.  p.  I.  p.  512.  Venet.  1767,  or  ed.  Martianay,  T.  IV.  f.  • 
413.    We  confess  the  source  from  which  we  obtain  this  is  not  to  b? 
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Origen  was  also  strongly  averse  to  the  notion  of  a  generation 
of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  essence  of  the  Father  {yiwricng  Jek 
rij^  ovaiag),  inasmuch  as  .such  a  theory  seemed  to  him  to 
kad  to  the  supposition  of  a  natural  necessity  to  which  the 
jivine  essence  was  subjected  —  a  sensuously  conceived  emana- 
tioDy  a  division  of  the  divine  essence.* 

In  conformity  with  the  ideas  which  we  have  thus  set  forth, 
Drigen  held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  abso- 
lute exaltation  and  superiority  of  God  the  Father,  so  far  as 
118  essence  is  concerned,  above  every  other  existence ;  as  in- 
leed,  even  as  a  Platonist,  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  the 
aighest  6y  as  admitting  of  comparision  with  nothing  that  exists, 
ind  exalted  in  its  essence  even  above  the  vovg  itself.  It 
appeared  to  him,  therefore,  a  derc^tion  from  the  dignity  of 
the  first  and  supreme  essence  to  suppose  an  equality  of  es- 
sence or  unity  between  him  and  any  other  being  whatever, 
not  excepting  even  the  Son  of  God.  As  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  incomparably  exalted  above  all  other 
existence,  even  in  the  high^t  ranks  of  the  spiritual  world,  so 
high  and  yet  higher  is  the  Father  exalted  even  above  them.f 
This  distinction  between  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
that  of  the  Father  J  was  still  more  strongly  insisted  on  in  his 
opposition  to  Qrigen  and  the  Monarchians.  As  the  latter,  toge- 
ther with  the  oStinction  of  substance,  denied  also  that  of  the 
pesrson,  so  it  was  with  Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment, 
on  account  of  the  systematic  connection  of  ideas  in  his  philo- 

relied  on  implicitly ;  for  it  is  uncertain  with  what  degree  of  care  the 
notes  of  this  disputation  were  taken  down.  Many  expressions  which  are 
here  ascribed  to  Origen  do  not  agree  with  his  mode  of  thinking  or  style 
of  language.  The  definition  above  given,  however,  as  mast  be  evident, 
is  well  supported  by  Origen's  system ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
would  have  been  led  to  state  this  in  so  express  terms  only  when  driven 
to  it  in  opposing  the  doctrines  of  a  sensuous  emanation-theory,  or  of 
natural  necessity. 

•  Against  those  who  erroneously  explained  the  passage,  John  viii. 
44,  as  referring  to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  says,  in  Joann.  T. 
XX.  S.  16  :  "AXXei  ^l  to'  i^nX^ov  uto  9'taw,  hfiy^ffxvTO  avr)  tou  ytyivvfifitKt 
Atei  rod  BtoVf  ois  dxoXev^u  Ik    Tn(    ovffiets    ^aVxt/y    rov    ^xr^of    ytyivvfiffBat 

W      VI09,     OtOVU    fAllOVfAiVOU    Xtt)    XuiTOVTOS     T»)     9wilt,    jf    T^OTtfOV     ttX^t    ^OyfJMTll 

it^atu^MV,  fj^tih*   ovap   <piiriv  dopitnroy  xai  oiffufAarov  ^upanraff'fMvuy, 
f  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  25. 
X  The  doctrine  of  a  irt^ortis  rns  avffiast  ^^  the  dispute   against  the 
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sophical  dystem  of  Christianity,  to  inaint.ain  in  opposition  to 
them  the  personal  independence  of  the  Logos,  Sometimes, 
in  this  controversy,  he  distinguishes  J[)etween  unit^  of  substance 
and  personal  unity,  or  unity  of  subject,  so  that  it  only  con- 
cem«l  him  to  controvert  the  latter.*  And  this  certainly  was 
the  point  of  greatest  practical  moment  to  him  ;  and  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  many  of  the  fathers  who  contended 
for  a  personal  distinction  held  firmly  at  the  same  time  to  a 
unitt/  of  substance.  But,  according  to  the  internal  connection  of 
his  own  system,  both  fell  together  ;  wherever  he  spoke,  there- 
fore, from  the  position  of  that  system,  he  affirmed  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  krepoTrfQ  r^c  ovaiag  and  the  erepoTriQ  Trjg 
viroffraaeiJs  or  tov  viroKeifiivov.f 

From  this  doctrine  he  drew  the  practical  inference,  that  we 
are  bound  to  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  and  not  to  the  Son. 
And  from  this  we  are  able  to  see  what  a  strong  practical  in- 
terest the  Patripassians  (whom  Origen  accused  of  knowing 
only  the  Son,  without  being  able  to  elevate  themselves  to  the 
Father)  must  have  had  to  controvert  such  a  system.  But 
still,  even  on  the  groimds  of  his  own  philosophical  system  of 
Christian  ideas,  Christ  was  to  Origen  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,  as  he  expressed  it  with  full  conviction.  He  knew  of 
no  other  way  to  the  Father ;  no  other  source  of  truth ;  no 
other  spring  of  divine  life  for  all  creatures  but  Him :  He  was 
the  mirror,  through  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  all 
who  were  like  them,  saw  God.  J  He  says  that  the  Gnostics  may 
be  allowed  to  be  right  in  a  certain  sense,  when  they-  affirm  that 
the  Father  was  first  revealed  by  Christ.  Until  then  men  had 
no  other  knowledge  of  God  than  as  the  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  world,  since  it  was  first  through  the  Son  they  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Him  as  their  Father  ;  and  it  was  by  the 
spirit  of  adoption  which  they  received  from  Him  they  were 
first  enabled  to  address  God  as  their  Father.§  Christ  was  to 
Him  the  Mediator  from  whom  alone  Christians  derive  their 


*  In  Joann.  T.  X.  against  those  who  said  "Ev,  ov  fAovov  clffU,  iX>M 

xu)  i>Texttf<civw  rvyxoivitv  a(jL(poTi^ovf. 

f  In  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  2.    De  orat.  c.  15:  K«t'  ohvloiv  xat  xaB*  wr«»i<" 

X  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  25. 

§  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  1.  vol.  VI.  f.  286,  ed.  de  la  Ruej  T.  II.  p. 
146,  ed,  Lommatzsch. 
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communion  with  God ;  to  whom  they  should  constantly  refer 
their  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  whose  name  and  through 
whom  they  should  always  pray  to  God  the  Father.     He  says, 

Why  may  we  not,  in  the  sense  of  Him  who  said,  *  Wherefore 
callest  thou  me  good?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is 
God,'  also  say,  ^  Why  prayest  thou  to  me  ?  Thou  shouldst  pray 
to  the  Father  alone,  to  whom  I  also  pray.  As  you  learn  from 
the  holy  scriptures,  you  are  liot  to  pray  to  the  High  Priest 
ordained  for  you  by  the  Father,  to  him  who  has  received  it 
from  the  Father  to  be  your  Advocate  and  Intercessor ;  but 
you  must  pray  through  the  High  Priest  and  the  Intercessor, 
through  Him  who  can  be  touched  with  your  infirmities,  having 
been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  ye  are,  yet,  by  the  gift  of 
God,  without  sin.  Learn,  then,  what  a  gfift  you  have  received 
firom  my  Father,  when,  by  your  new  birth  in  me,  ye  have  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  adoption,  that  ye  might  be  called  sons  of 
God,  and  my  own  brethren."* 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Origen  unfolded  and  ma- 
tured his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  controversy  with  the 
two  classes  of  the  Monarchians ;  and  the  systematic  founda- 
tion which  he  gave  to  this  doctrine  could  not  fail  to  call  forth 
on  the  other  hand  a  reaction  from  the  Monarchian  party ;  for 
his  views,  as  must  appear  evident  from  the  exhibition  of  his 
i^stem,  were  hardly  suited  to  remove  the  scruples  they  enter- 
tained against  the  doctrine  of  the  hypostatical  Logos,  in  a  way 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  them.  But  Monarchianism,  in 
order  to  maintain  itself,  now  assimied  a  new  shape.  Amid  the 
strifes  of  the  two  classes  there  arose  a  conciliatory  tendency,  f 
It  proceeded  from  those  who  agreed  with  the  Monarchians  in 
contending  against  the  doctrine  of  a  hypostatical,  subordinate 
Logos,  but  whose  Christian  zeal  was  dissatisfied  with  the  way 

*  De  orat.  c.  15. 

f  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Baur,  who  denies  the  existence  of  any  such 
third  class  of  Monarchians,  I  must  once  more  affirm  that  the  phenomena 
presented  in  this  portion  of  history  could  not  possibly  be  understood 
without  the  supposition  of  such  a  conciliatory  tendency ;  and  that  Beryllus 
of  Bostra,  as  its  forerunner,  must  take  the  place  which  belongs  to  him, 
between  the  above-named  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians  aod  Sabellius. 
I  add,  that  neither  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Ullmann,  in  his  Hallischen  Weih- 
nachtsprogramm,  v.  J.  1835,  in  the  Studien  und  Ejitiken,  J.  1836,  41 
Stiick,  S.  1073,  nor  those  of  Dr.  Baur,  in  his  History  of  the  Doctrine 
the  Trinity,  are  of  such  force  as  to  induce  me  to  abandon  the  vic^ 
vrhich  I  have  long  held. 
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in  which  the  first  class  of  the  Monarcjiians  contemplated  Christ 
relatively  to  other  enlightened  teachers,  and  who  also  felt 
constrained  to  ascribe  to  Him  a  specific  divine  nature,  but  who  at 
the  same  time,  as  their  reason  was  not  content  to  put  aside  all 
difficulties  by  appealing  to  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  sub- 
ject, must  have  felt  themselves  repelled  by  the  Patripassian  hy- 
potliesis  of  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father  himself.  Accord- 
ingly a  new  theory  was  started  concerning  the  person  of  Christ 
intermediate  between  that  which  ascribed  to  Him  too  much 
and  that  which  conceded  to  Him  too  little.  It  was  not  the  whde 
infinite  essence  of  God  the  Father  which  dwelt  in  Him,  but 
a  certain  efflux  from  the  divine  essence;  and  a  certain  in- 
flux of  the  same  into  human  nature  was  what  constituted 
the  personality  of  Christ.  It  was  not  before  his  temporal 
appearance,  but  only  subsequently  thereto,  that  he  first  sub- 
sisted as  a  distinct  person  beside  the  Father.  This  personality 
resulted  from  the  hypostatizing  of  a  divine  power.  And  here 
we  must  not  suppose,  as  the  first  class  of  Monarchians  taught, 
a  distinct  human  person,  like  one  of  the  prophets,  placed  fnnn 
the  beginning  under  a  special  divine  influence ;  but  this  per- 
sonality was  itself  something  specifically  divine,  produced  by  a 
new  creative  communication  of  God  to  human  nature,  by  a 
sinking  as  it  were  of  the  divine  essence  into  the  limits  of  the 
latter.  Hence  in  Christ  the  divine  and  the  human  are  united 
together  ;  hence  He  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which  no 
other  being  is.  As  notions  derived  from  the  theory  of  emana- 
tion were  in  this  period  still  widely  diffused ;  as,  even  in  the 
church's  way  of  apprehending  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos, 
the  doctrine  of  a  reasonable  human  soul  in  Christ  was  still 
but  imperfectly  unfolded  (it  being  by  Origen,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  that  this  doctrine  was  first  distinctly  developed  in 
the  general  theology  of  the  Eastern  church) :  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  a  theory  which  thus  substituted  the 
divine,  which  the  Father  communicated  from  His  own  essence, 
in  the  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  could  gain  the  easier 
admittance.  If  we  transport  ourselves  back  into  the  midst  of 
the  process  whereby  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  became  un- 
folded before  the  consciousness  and  mto  the  very  midst  of  the 
conflict  of  opposite  opinions  in  this  period,  we  shall  find  it  very 
easy  to  understand  how  a  modified  theory  of  this  sort  came  to 
be  formed. 
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It  belongs  alto  to  the  peculiarity  of  this  new  modification 

*  Monarchianism,  that  it  spoke  of  an  ideal  being  of  Christ,  a 
nag  in  the  divine  idea,  or  predestination,  before  his  tempo- 
1  appearance.  Certainly  they  who  expressed  themselves 
U8  did  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
lation  of  God's  universal  plan  to  everything  that  appears 

the  succession  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  pro- 
in^itly  insisted  on  this  point  in  reference  to  Christ's  manifes- 
tion  in  particular,  they  must  have  connected  therewith  some 
^culiar  meaning.  Wifliout  doubt  they  meant  to  mark  thereby 
e  importance  which  the  manifestation  of  Christ  held  in  the 
complishment  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  imiverse,  as  being  the 
d  and  central  point  of  all ;  and  also  to  mark  the  necessity  of 
ch  manifestation,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  the  divine 
eas.  And  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending 
6  essence  and  the  origin  of  Christ's  personality,  they  might 
rtainly  ascribe  to  it  this  significancy.  To  tins,  then,  they 
>uld  also  refer  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which 
eak  of  Christ's  being  with  the  Father  before  his  temporal 
ipearance. 

The  first  who  took  a  conciliatory  position  of  this  sort  was 
sryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  a  man  well  known  in 
3  times  as  one  of  the  more  learned  teachers  of  the  church.* 

•  See  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  20.  His  doctrine  is  described  by  Eusebius  in 
}  somewhat  obscnre  passage  in  1.  VI.  c.  33 :  Tov  jtv^tov  (jM  sr^ev^tff-reifeu 

r*  liiav  owietf  irt^i'y^a<pfif  ft^i  <rns  tlf  av^^ti^eus  irt^fjuetf*     In  the  inter- 
Station  of  these  words  I  most  agree,  on  one  point,  with  Baur,  and 
fer  from  Schleiermacher,  in  his  well-known  dissertation  on  the  Monar- 
ians,  and  also  from  UUmann,  and  maintain  that  ^loty^ettpn  certsunly 
»  not  denote  a  circumscription  of  the  divine  essence ;  bat  (as  I  have 
eady  explained,  and,  also,  as  I  believe,  proved,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
•rk)  it  means,  in  the  scientific  language  of  Origen,  nothing  else  than 
jersonal,  individual  existence,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  barely 
sal  existence,  or  a  mere  distinction  of  the  understanding.    Compare, 
f.,  in  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  42,  where  the  tUvm  »ar  thiav  irt^tyaa(pnv  is  opposed 
the  iivect  barely  xetr  Wtfoittv  trt^of,  the  iw^offrurov.    The  words  then 
ply  that   Christ,  before  his   appearance  in  humanity,  had  no  self- 
)6i8tent,  personal  existence.    Thus,  then,  at  this  time  he  could  be  dif- 
ent  from  the  Father  only  xar    i^ivoiav,  or  have  only  an  ideal  being. 
is  marks  the  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  hypostatical  Logos, 
1  also  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Patripassians ;  for,  according  to  the  latter, 
sre  was  not  in  Christ,  even  when  he  appeared  on  the  earth,  any 
/«  *»T  fhUn  ^t^ty^oL^h  iri^et,  in  relation  to  the  essence  of  the  Father, 
t  we  must  now  bring  in  also  the  second  part  of  the  desfi.tv^ti<m% 
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The  peculiar  modification  of  the  Monarchian  doctrine  which 
he  presented  having  excited  controversy,  in  the  year  244 

Baur's  explanation  of  this  passage,  in  which  he  professes  to  adhere 
to  the  etymological  and  original  meaning  of  the  word  froXircvM-So/, 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  arbitrary  and  artificial.  According  to  the  use  of 
language  in  that  period,  and  according  to  the  context,  the  word  denotes 
certainly,  to  me,  the  notion  of  indwelling.  Now  such  an  expression 
would  assert  too  much,  if  it  was  meant  to  denote  simply  a  certain  inworh 
ing  of  God  upon  a  human  being  under  His  special  influence.  These 
words  would  rather  characterize  the  Patripassian  view,  which,  however, 
we  cannot  suppose  to  be  here  meant,  on  account  of  the  preceding  propo- 
sition.  We  must,  then,  seek  for  some  hypothesis  which  may  hold  the 
middle  place  between  the  two  views  above  mentioned.  •  And  this  is  the 
case  with  that  which  is  presented  in  the  text.  Why  should  Eusebios 
waste  so  many  words,  if  he  meant  simply  to  attribute  to  Beryllus  a  theory 
akin  to  that  of  the  Artemonites  ?  He  would  doubUess  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  have  expressed  himself  with 
much  more  heat  and  acrimony.  I  must  therefore  decidedly  object  to 
Baur's  view,  according  to  which,  moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
point  out  any  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Beryllus  and  that  of  the 
Artemonites.  We  must  next  compare  what,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistie  of  Titus,  Origen  says  concerning  the  Monarchians,  which  had  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  above-quoted  language  of  Eusebius  ;  it  has, 
however,  unhappily,  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  Rufi- 
nus :  Qui  hominem  dicunt  Domiuum  Jesum  prsecognitum  et  prsedestina- 
turn,  qui  ante  adventum  carnalem  substantial  iter  et  proprie  nou  exstiterit, 
sed  quod  homo  natus  Patris  solam  in  se  habuerit  Deitatem.  True,  one 
might  suppose,  since  the  others  whom  he  describes  in  the  second  member 
of  the  sentence  are  Patripassians,  (see  the  passages  cited  above,  p.  295, 
note  t))  that  the  same  class  of  Monarchians  are  here  meant  as  in  the 
passages  quoted  above  (p.  292,  note  J,  beginning  at  line  7) ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Origen*s  words  denote  higher 
views  of  the  divine  element  in  Christ  than  we  can  attribute  to  the  first 
class  of  Monarchians,  and  that  Origen  would  doubtless  have  expressed 
himself  more  strongly  against  these,  and  also  that  he  had  already  spoken 
before  of  those  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man^  and  therefore  would 
not  have  repeated  it.  We  find  in  these  words,  then,  a  confirmation  of 
our  views.  And,  if  it  may  be  presumed  that  Beryll  did  not  admit  a 
human  soul  in  Christ,  distinct  from  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  nature, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  are  not  warranted  in  connecting  here  with  the 
report  of  Socrates  (III.  c.  7)  that  the  synod  convened  against  Beryll 
settled  the  doctrine  concerning  a  human  soul  in  Christ.  A  doctrine  so 
determined  always  leads  us  to  infer  its  opposite  as  the  means  by  which 
it  was  distinctiy  brought  out.  And  since,  in  the  case  of  Origen,  his 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  so  closely  connected  with  his  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  human  soul  of  Christ,  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  probable 
that  both  were  united  also  in  his  polemical  labours.  Thus  we  must 
reckon  Beryll  with  those  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  iv  tavr*  a^Mtrov, 
Ong.  in  Mattb.  T.  XVI.  s.  8. 
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a  synod  convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. The  great  Origen,  then  residing  at  Caesarea  Stratonis^ 
in  Palestine,  was  invited  to  be  present  as  the  most  important 
advocate  of  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  He  disputed 
with  Beryll  at  great  length,  and,  probably  by  his  intellectual 
superiority,  argumentative  skill,  and  moderation,  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  latter  of  his  error.  True  we  here  follow 
the  account  of  Eusebius,  one  of  Origen's  enthusiastic  friends ; 
and,  as  we  have  not  access  to  the  documents  from  which 
Eusebius  drew  his  accoimt,  we  are  unable  to  form  an  unbiassed 
and  independent  judgment  of  our  own.  Yet  we  should  give 
due  weight  to  the  &ct  that  at  this  period,  when  as  yet  there 
was  no  religion  nor  church  of  the  state,  there  existed  no 
earthly  power  which  could  force  Beryllus  to  recant ;  though 
the  authority  of  the  episcopal  body  had  great — ^indeed  too 
great — ^power  over  the  churches.  But  had  it  been  the  purpose 
of  the  bishops  to  crush  their  colleague  by  the  weight  of  num- 
bers, they  needed  not  to  have  called  to  their  aid  a  presbyter 
who  was  not  only  an  exile,  but  also  labouring  under  the  charge 
of  heresy,  and  whose  only  power  was  in  his  knowledge.  Nor 
was  Origen  a  man  who  would  be  disposed  to  overwhelm 
another  by  the  weight  of  his  name  or  the  superiority  of  his 
intellect. 

Indeed  it  is  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school  alone  who  fur- 
nish us  the  rare  example  of  theological  conferences  which, 
instead  of  resulting  in  still  greater  divisions,  lead  to  a  imion  of 
feelings.  Such  was  the  influence  of  men  who  were  not  slaves  to 
the  mere  letter,  and  who  knew  how  to  unite  with  zeal  for  truth 
the  spirit  of  love  and  moderation. 

According  to  Jerome's  account,*  Beryllus  addressed  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  Origen  for  the  instruction  he  had  received  from 
him.  We  have  no  reasons  for  doubting  this ;  yet  the  account 
of  Jerome  is  not  so  much  to  be  relied  on  as  that  of  Eusebius. 

If  the  intermediate  tendency  of  Beryllus  was  thus  obliged  to 
yield  under  the  preponderance  of  the  other  system,  yet  we  soon 
observe  a  similar  attempt,  conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  still 
more  systematic  form.  Sabellius  of  Ptolemais,  in  Pentapolis 
of  Africa,  who  proceeded  still  farther  in  the  path  opened  out 
by  Beryllus,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  original  and  pro- 

♦  De  vir.  illustr.  c.  60. 
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found  thinker  among  the  Monarchians.  Unhappily  we  have 
only  a  few  fragments  of  his  system,  from  which  when  we 
seek  to  reconstruct  the  whole,  not  a  little  will  ever  remain 
doubtful  or  obscure.  Since  Schleiermacher's  prpfound  disserta- 
tion on  this  subject,  the  opinion  has  gained  ground  that 
Sabellius,  in  one  respect  especially,  indicates  an  important 
advance  in  the  development  of  the  Monarchian  theory. 
While,  for  instance,  the  early  Monarchian  tendencies  agreed 
with  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Logos  in  this  respect,  that 
they  considered  the  name  of  God  the  Father  to  be  a  designa- 
tion of  the  primal  divine  essence,  but  all  besides  to  be  deriva- 
tory,  Sabellius,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  all  the  three 
names  of  the  Trinity  to  relations  wholly  coordinate.  The 
names  Father,  Logos,*  and  Holy  Ghost,  would,  according  to 
him,  be  in  like  manner  designations  of  three  different  phases, 
under  which  the  one  divine  essence  reveals  itself.  All  the  three 
were  joined  together  in  order  to  designate,  in  a  manner  which 
exhausted  the  whole  truth,  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world. 
There  would  thus  be  a  general  antithesis  between  the  Abso- 
lute, the  essence  of  God  in  himself,  the  /xovdc,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  pure  designation  of  the  Absolute,  of  the  ov ; 
and  the  Trinity,  by  which  would  be  denoted  the  different  rela- 
tions of  the  self-evolving  novag  to  the  creation.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  several  sayings  of  Sabellius,  from  which  one  might  infer 
that  he  distinguished  God  the  Father,  as  well  as  the  Logos  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  fjLovdg  in  itself ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  taught  that  the  Monad  unfolded  became  the  Trinity. f 
But  in  other  places  he  clearly  identified  the  Father  with  the 
fjLopaQ,  and  considered  him  as  the  fundamental  divine  subject, 
which,  when  hidden  within  himself,  was  the  pure  Monas  (the 
ov),  and,  when  revealing  himself,  unfolded  his  essence  to  a 
Trinity,   as   he   expressly   says,    "The  Father   remains   the 

*  Or,  according  to  Baur's  view,  "  Son." 

f  'H  ftevuf  'rXurvv^ilffa,  yiyovt  r^ixs*  Athanas.  orat.  IV.  c.  Arian.  s.  13. 
We  may  especially  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  question  occurred  even  to 
Athanasius,  whether  Sabellius  did  not  distinguish  the  fiovds  from  the 
Father.  ^Exros  tl  fjun  h  Xtye/xivf]  ^ct^*  ttbrZ  (juovkf  aiXXa  ri  iffTt  9ra^  «» 
Tarioit. — ^'^ri  uveti  fiova^etf  lira  xeti  ^retripa  xtti  uiev  tuit  ^vivfjio*  Butas  Athfi" 
nasius,  in  this  place,  is  only  aiming  to  snow  Sabellius  that,  conceive  of  the 
matter  as  he  might,  he  must  still  find  that  he  fell  into  absurdities,  we 
ought  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  imputation  of  consequences,  in 
order  to  determine  the  doctrine  really  taught  by  him,j 
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same,  but  evolves  himself  in  the  Son  and  Spirit."*  It  is  this 
ooly  that  distinguishes  Sabellius.from  the  other  Monarchians 
—he  received  the  whole  Trinity,  and,  with  the  rest,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  his  Monarchian  theory. 

Sabellius  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  by  various  comparisons, 
the  way  in  which  the  one  divine  essence  comes  to  be  called  by 
different  names,  according  to  the  different  relations  or  modes 
of  activity  into  which  it  enters.  What  the  Apostle  St.  Paul 
says  of  the  relation  of  the  many  operations  and  gifts  to  the 
one  Spirit,  who,  abiding  in  his  oneness,  exhibits  himself  not- 
withstanding in  these  manifold  forms,  was  by  Sabellius  trans- 
ferred to  ihe  self-evolution  of  the  Monad  into  the  Triad.| 
That  which  is  in  itself,  and  continues  to  be,  one  in  its 
manifestation,  presents '  itself  as  threefold.  He  seems  to 
have  made  use  of  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  sun  in  these 
words: — "As  in  the  sun  we  may  distinguish  its  proper 
substance,  j:  its  roimd  shape,  and  its  power  of  commimicating 
warmth  and  light,  so  may  we  distinguish  in  God  his  proper 
self-subsistent  essence,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Logos, 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  difiusing  the  warmth  and 
glow  of  life  through  the  hearts  of  believers."§  Adopting  the 
language  of  the  church  as  to  "  three  persons  "  (tres  personae, 
rpia  irpoaiOTTo),  he  took  it  in  quite  a  different  sense — to  denote 
different  parts  or  personifications,  which  the  one  divine  essence 

*  *0  iteiTfi^  0  uvrof  fit*  iffrt,  ^^etruHrau  2>    Uf   vlo*  »uu   mtvfiet,     Athanas. 

orat.  IV.  s.  25.  I  do  not  see  with  what  propriety  it  can  be  asserted  that 
here  Athanasius  has  not  allowed  Sabellius  to  use  his  own  language,  but 
has  imputed  to  him  a  mode  of  expression  to  which  he  was  a  stranger. 
Even  when  Sabellius  designates  the  Father  as  one  of  the  ^^i^at^ut  it  by 
no  means  follows,  as  some  have  asserted,  that  he  could  not  have  employed 
this  name  also  to  designate  the  fiotds.  The  same  name  which  designates 
the  Mf  in  itself  serves  also  to  distinguish  it  from  the  different  phases  of 
its  self-manifestation  and  self-communication.  In  its  relation  to  the 
other  i^i9»iett  under  which  God  is  conceived,  the  one  which  designates 
originally  God's  essence  in  itself  is  also  the  name  of  a  particular  Wlm; 
different  from  the  others.  When  God  speaks  as  the  &v,  this  too  is  a 
^^•ffat^ov ,  in  which  he  presents  himself. 

e  avTOs  iffvif  ^Xarvvtrai  di  tig  viov  xai  ^rnZfjut,     Athanas.  orat.  IV.  S.  25. 

X  The  a*,  the  fAovds. 

§  Epipban.  hseres.  62.  I  leave  it  undetermined  whether  Sabellius 
made  use  of  the  illustration  of  the  trichotomy  of  man's  nature — ^body,  soul, 
and  spirit    It  seems  to  me  unlike  his  usual  subtle  manner. 
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assumed  according  to  varying  circumstances  and  occasions. 
According  as  God  was  to  be  represented  as  acting  in  this  or 
that  particular  way,  so,  he  argued,  would  the  same  one  subject 
be  introduced  in  the  sacred*  scriptures,  under  different  personi- 
fications,* as  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit.f 

According  to  this  theory,  the  self-development  of  the  divine 
Essence,  proceeding  forth  from  the  unity  of  its  solitary,  abso- 
lute being,  is  the  ground  and  principle  of  the  whole  creation. 
The  self-declaring  of  the  Supreme  Being — the  oy  becoming 
Logos  J — is  the  ground  of  all  existence.     Hence,  says  Sabel- 

*  It  is  plain  from  Sabellius*s  language  that  this  was  the  only  seDse 
that  he  attached  to  the  term  ^^o'^mtov.  The  word,  however,  has  some- 
times been  taken  in  the  signification  of  **  countenance/*  and  in  this 
sense  applied  to  explain  the  ideas  of  Sabellius  ;  but  I  must  object  to  this 
as  arbitrary  and  unwarranted. 

f  *'Eva  fiiv  ufM  TJi  v^rorravu  rot  B^tov,  ^^cfftt^ctuv^eu  ^\  vvc  rns  yf*^, 
^ta^i^Mff  »»ret  to  thtai/iec  rns  u^»»Ufjuivni  ixeurr&rt  •xfutts^tceti  wn  fAtt  Tttf  war^acif 
iavrSj  irt^trtBivat  (puvagf  trav  rovrou  xut^og  ^  rcu  ^o^^m^tov,  vvf  ^  r»f,  vUf 
v^tTov^ets,  vt/v  ^l  ri  rod  grvtvfitaros  v^o^vt^Beu  tr^offaivuov.  Basil,  ep.  214,  S.  3. 
Tfi*  eiiirhf  u^ovretffn  fr^Ap  rqv  ixeiff'TOTt  9ret^%[Mri^rov90LV  ;^P<<«y  ft.trm^^nfM' 
Ti^ffl'S'flM.  £p.  235f  S.  6.  Toy  tiuvi^  Sttfv  l^tt  r^  tnroKUfUftf  ovretj  vt^is  t»s 
IxeitrroTi  vrx^a^t^Touffctg  ;^^c/«;  fitTX/jbe^(povfjbivovy  fvv  fjuiv  as  ^'etri^a,  yt/v  ^  is 
vio¥f  vuy  us  TO  ayiov  ^viVfAX  hxXiytffBai,      Gp.  210. 

I  We  may  here  notice  the  theory  of  Dr.  Baur.  He  maintains  that 
Sabellius  did  not  consider  the  Logos  to  constitute  one  of  the  v^otrairu  of 
the  Triad,  but  conceived  this  notion  as  holding  an  altogether  different 
relation  to  the  Godhead.  The  Logos,  according  to  Baur,  would  only 
denote  what  stood  opposed  to  the  pure  being  of  deity  in  itself — ^the  prin- 
ciple which  supported  and  maintained  this  being  in  the  form  of  an 
actual,  concrete  existence.  It  is  first  of  all  and  only  in  this  divine 
being,  when  become  an  actual,  concrete  existence,  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  constitute  three  coordinate  designations,  exhausting  the 
whole  sphere  of  this  being,  and  corresponding  to  the  three  momenta,  or 
periods  of  the  universe,  in  its  historical  development.  Hence,  again, 
they  would  not  subsist  simultaneously,  but  follow  one  after  the  other ;  so 
that,  when  the  TPotruTrov  of  the  Son  made  its  appearance  in  Christ,  the 
^^offu-rov  of  the  Father,  which  belonged  to  the  Old-Testament  period, 
would  disappear ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  take  the 
place  of  the  Son  when  the  latter  disappeared.  But  I  cannot  possibly 
admit  that  this  ingenious  combination  correctly  represents  the  theory. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  the 
opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  in  this  period  to  suppose  that  the  notion 
of  the  Logos  was  thought  to  be  independent  of  that  of  the  Father,  and 
even  prior  to  it.  And  in  the  language  of  Sabellius  himself  all  those 
^expressions  relating  to  a  ytwav,  a  ^^oPtdWuv  of  the  Logos,  refer,  without 
^hnbt,  to  the ,  presupposed  notion  of  the  Father.  Baur  appeals,  it  is 
^ftf^  to  the  words  of  Sabellius  already  cited  (in  note  f),  where  a 
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lius,  "  God  silent,  is  inactive — ^but  speaking,  is  active."*  But 
especially  in  the  human  soul  did  he  recognise  a  symbol 
of  the  divine  Logos.  So  Philo  maintained  that  no  created 
existence  can  resemble  the  Sv,  but  that  the  soul  was  created 
after  the  image  of  the  Logos.  The  condition,  then,  of  the 
soul's  existence  was,  that  God  broke  silence — the  or  became 
Logos,  or  that  he  caused  the  Logos  to  proceed  from  him — 
b^it  the  Logos  from  himself.  Hence  Sabeilius  could  say,  in 
reference  to  mankind,  "  To  the  end  that  we  might  be  created, 
the  Logos  came  forth  from  God  (or  was  begotten)  ;  and,  because 
he  came  forth  from  God,  we  exist."t 

But  when  these  souls,  by  sinning,  swerved  from  their  true 
destination,  which  was  to  represent  the  image  of  the  divine 
Logos,  it  became  necessary  for  the  archetypal  Logos  himself 
to  descend  into  human  nature  in  order  to  realize  and  perfect 
the  image  of  God  in  hiunanity,  and  to  redeem  the  souls  which 
are  akin  to  him.  In  his  views  as  to  the  person  of  Christ 
Sabeilius  coincides  with  Beryllus.  The  remarks  we  made  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  latter  apply  also  to  that  of  the  former. 
It  is  in  Christ  that  the  Logos  was  first  hypostatized,  but  only  in 

haxiyttr^ect  is  attributed  as  veil  to  the  Father,  as  such,  as  to  the  other 
x^ifwjtety  and  is  represented  as  common  to  all  the  three  vr^ovu^a.  But 
manifestly  this  'hwxiyiff^at  has  no  reference  to  the  proper  notion  of  the 
Logos.  The  author  in  that  passage  is  treating  simply  of  the  different 
parts  or  personifications  under  which  the  same  divine  subject  is  intro- 
duced in  the  sacred  scriptures,  speaking  sometimes  as  the  Father,  some- 
times as  tiie  Son  (which  here  indeed  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  Sabeilius, 
identified  with  the  Logos  absolutely),  and  sometimes  as  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Logos,  therefore,  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  «•{•«■««•«. 
Again,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Sabeilius,  the  transition  from  the 
Monad  to  the  Triad  begins  with  the  ^Xetrunff^ttt  of  the  «».  But  the 
vXatrvviff^ai  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  generation  of  the  Logos. 
At  this  point,  then,  a  separation  into  the  several  ^^offuirot  must  be  already 
supposed.  And  if  the  notion  of  the  Logos  was  intended  to  designate  the 
universal  sphere  to  which  all  the  three  ^^otrej^a  belong,  there  would  be 
an  incongruity  in  conceiving  the  Logos  and  the  Son  as  correlative 
notions,  and  in  ascribing  the  incarnation  to  the  Logos  in  particular. 
^  Tflv    Si0»    fftea^unTet    fMf    avivi^ynraVf   ku^ovvTU    di    iffxutiv,       Athanas. 

orat.  IV.  s.  11. 

f  *'!»«  fifittig  xrtff^SfJbtv,  it^tiiik^t*  I  Xoytg,  xai  ^^otXBotrof  uirov  itr/iAtv, 
Athanas.  orat  IV.  s.  25;  or,  At'  hfAus  ytylfvnrat,  ^^ot^x^^n.  L.  c.  s.  11. 
The  words  would  give  another  sense,  if  we  chose  to  understand  them  as 
referring  to  the  Katyh  xvUk,  and  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  But 
taking  them  as  they  read,  and  as  they  are  cited  by  Athanasius,  the 
meaning  ascribed  to  them  above  must  be  regarded  as  the  mo&t  TttiOMEriu, 
vol/.  II* 
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a  transient  form  of  manifestation.  The  divine  power  of  tbe 
Logos  appropriated  to  itself  a  human  body,  and  begat  by  this 
appropriation  the  person  of  Christ.  We  may  compare  this 
theory  of  Sabellius  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  a  class  of 
Jewish  theolop:ian8,  who  held  that,  like  the  sun  with  his  rayi, 
so  God  caused  to  proceed  from  himself  and  then  withdrew 
again  his  power  of  manifestation,  or  the  Logos ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Angelophanies  and  Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  nothing  else  than  different  transitory  forms  of  mani- 
festation of  this  one  power  of  God.*  In  a  similar  manner 
Sabellius  conceived  of  the  Theophany  in  the  manifestation  of 
Christ.  He  made  use  of  the  same  image :  God  caused  the 
power  of  the  Logos  to  go  forth  from  him  as  a  ray  from  the 
sun,  and  then  withdrew  it  again  into  himself. *!* 

When  Sabellius  expressed  himself  in  strict  accordance  with 
his  system  he  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  the  personalitj 
resulting  from  the  hypostatizing  of  the  Logos.  J  The  Logos  in 
himself  was  only  Logos ;  it  was  upon  his  humanization  tbeU  he 
first  became  the  Son  of  God.§  But  though  it  was  the  original 
doctrine  of  Sabellius  that  the  term  Son  of  God  was  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  Logos  in  himself,  but  only  to  Christ,  yet  the 
adherents  of  this  system  (as  appears  from  the  quotations  of 
Athanasius),  explained  themselves  differently  on  this  point. 
Either,  they  said,  the  man  into  whom  the  Logos  entered,  but 
not  the  Logos,  was  the  Son  of  God ;  ||  or,  both  taken  together, 
tliat  which  resulted  from  the  union  of  the  human  nature  with 
the  Logos  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  T  or,  again,  the  Logos  itself, 
so  far  as  it  was  hypostatized  in  the  manner  described,  was 

'^  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  358.    As  the  light  issaes  from  and  retnns 

back  to  the  sun,  eiirus  o  ^urri^,  oral  ^oukfirat,  iuvetfjuiv  aurou  itPirAf' 
TonTf   xu)  orecv  fiovXfireu,   toiXn  MOtffriXXti  us  towriv. 

^  *Cl(  vvo  hxiov  Ttfju^^iTo-etv  oiKTivetf  xx)  ^aXn  tig  ray  iiXiov  aLvetipafuoftH' 
Epiphan.  hoeres.  62. 

\  It  was  somewhat  different,  when  (perhaps  hy  way  of  accommodatioD 
to  the  church  terminology),  speaking  of  a  generation  of  the  Logos,  b^ 
styled  him  the  Son  in  a  certsdn  figurative  and  improper  sense. 

§  'Ev  ei'fXV  /**"  *'"*'  y.oyov  k^Xms'  ort  Js  hfiv^pd^fi^t,  rort  MV^uifBv 
vlov*  9^9  y»^  Ttig  i9t<peivtiets  fivi  iTmu  vlov,  aXXa  Xay«y  fMvn'  xai  £m»  ' 
Xoyos  oa^^  lyiviro^  ouk  uv  ^^irt^tv  ^^^t  cur6>s  o  X^yof  vtcg   yiyttt,  »l>»  n* 

vt^oTtfw  vlis*    Athanas.  orat.  IV.  s.  22. 

{{  Ttfv  £vS^a>fr0y,  oi  {pofnvtv  h  Xoy»f,  avrov  uiuu  tov  viot  rtv  J^iw— ^" 
fMt$wyivii,  Koi  fjbh  Xdytv,   viov.      L.  C.  S.  20. 

^  luttfjufAtftt  ofc^irrpa  vlit*     Xi.O«8*.2l. 
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yled  the  Son  of  God.  All  these  three  modes  of  expression 
ight  doubtless  flow  out  of  one  system.  Again  :  by  reason 
r  this  connection  of  ideas,  it  might  too  be  said,  the  Logos  is 
illed  the  Son  of  God,  not  in  respect  to  ess^ice,  but  only  in 
sference  to  a  certain  relation.* 

It  follows  frcMoa  the  whole  context  of  this  system  that  in  it 
le  personality  of  Christ  could  not  be  regarded  as  possessed 
f  an  eternal  subsistence,  but  only  as  a  transitory  manifesta- 
jon.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  is  thus  fixed  by  Sibellius: 
lie  liOgos,  after  having  conducted  to  perfection  the  souls 
reated  in  his  image,  was  to  return  to  his  original  being,  into 
neness  with  the  Father  t — the  rpiag  would  again  resolve 
self  into  the  jjLoydg.i  Whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that, 
^hen  everything  has  reached  this  ultimate  end,  God  once 
lore  resumes  into  Himself  the  power  of  the  Logos,  which  had 
een  hypostatized  into  a  self-subsistent,  personal  existence, 
ml  thereupon  this  personal  existence  is  itself  annihilated. 

The  question,  however,  now  arises,  whether  it  was  not  the 
pinion  of  Sabellius  that,  after  Christ  had  accomplished  his 
^ork  on  the  earth,  God,  upon  His  ascension  to  heaven,  forth- 
with reabsorbed  this  ray  which  had  flowed  from  Himself  to 
onstitute  the  personality  of  Christ.  The  manner  in  which 
Spiphanius  represents  the  doctrine  seems  to  favour  this  view. 
Tor  he  says  that,  according  to  this  theory,  after  the  Son  had 
xsoomplished  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
ind,  he  was  carried  up  again  to  heaven,  like  a  ray  of  light 
lowing  from  the  sun  and  returning  to  it  again.§  The  com- 
larison  of  this  statement  with  the  above-mentioned  doctrine 
►f  the  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  Theophanies,  where  a 
imilar  image  is  employed,  would  seem  to  confirm  this  view. 
\.nd  we  may  suppose  some  such  connection  of  ideas  as  this : 
ifter  God  had  resumed  into  Himself  the  personifying  power  of 
he  Logos,  then  the  quickening  of  believers  distinctly  and 
Ddividually  by  the  divine  power  in  the  form  of  the  Holy 

*  KarlvifiMv  uiov  XiytfBeti  rof  Xoyof,     Atbanas.  orat.  IV.  S.  8. 

U  12.  X  L.  c.  8.  25. 

§  TltfA^^Ur»  rlf  vi»t  »m^  ir§Ttf  &ff^i^  etxrivety  xou  IfyaffeifAivof  rk  ^eifret 
^*  TM  xifffA^  vet  rns  elxovtfMXg  vns  ihotyytXixnf  xeu  vtfrntiets  vSv  av^^ii^etft 
*»«X«i^d'iyr«  }ii  xS^is  I'V  ou^xvhvy  ettf  tnrc  tiXiou  ^t/A^^ufaf  xxTtyXy  xeu  trmXtP 

^1  ^ 
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Spirit  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  former.     When,  how- 
ever,  we  consider  that   Sabellius  appears    to    describe  the 
knlyoia  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  which  the  Logos  had  assumed, 
as  something  permanent,  something  which  was  to  end  only 
when  this  entire  irXaTvtTjioQ,  whereby  the  Monad  had  become 
Triad,  should  cease — when,  i,  e.,  the  purpose  which  the  whole 
was  to  subserve  had  been  attained* — we  are  disposed  rather  to 
conclude  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  person  of  Christ  would 
only  cease  to  exist  with  this  final  consummation.     Although 
Epiphanius  entertained  a  different  opinion,  yet  this  may  have 
arisen  from  his  not  understanding  exactly  the  true  sense  of 
what  Sabellius  had  said  respecting  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
redemption,  t     This  will  explain,  too,  how  Sabellius  could  join 
in  the  anathema  pronounc^  on  such  as  believed  not  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  J  for  he  considered  all  the  three 
irpotTtoira  as  continuing  until  that  final  consummation.    But 
the  question  still  arises,  how,  if  Sabellius  defined  the  evolution 
of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  to  be  something  which  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Christianity,  he  could  apply  this  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  since,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  conmiunication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  redemption 
accomplished  by  the  hypostatized  Logos.    But  we  may  perhaps 
assume   that  he   suppc^ed  a   certain  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit   even  in    the   ante-Christian  period,  and   particularly 
under  the  Old  Testament   dispensation;   and  then  we  may 
perhaps  ascribe  to  him  some  such  connection  of  ideas  as  this : 
The  ante-Christian  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit  holds  the 
same  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  same  Spirit  which  is 
owing  to  the  personal  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  to 
that  which  is  to  be  entitled  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  stricter 

*  T«  %^i/«f  <rX»j^«^iiV«f.  Athanas.  orat.  IV.  s.  25. 
t  After  this  statement  we  may  understand  why  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria (Euseb.  I.  VII.  c.  6)  accused  Sabellius  of  many  blasphemies 
against  God  the  Father  (for  in  this  light  such  an  expression  as  the 
expansion  of  the  divine  Monad  into  the  Triad  must  have  appeared  to  the 
Origenists),  of  great  unbelief  with  regard  to  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  (inasmuch  as  he  looked  upon  it  only  in  the  light  of  a  transitory 
manifestation  of  the  divine  power),  and  of  great  insensibility  (»feuf^fifi») 
in  respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (because  he  denied  his  reality  and  objec- 
tivity, and  had  represented  him  as  nothing  more  than  single  transitoiy 
k  emanations  of  divine  power). 

^^.t  According  to  Amobii  conflictus  cum  Serapione.    Bibl.  patr.  Lagd* 
■r.VlII.  r  I- 
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sense,  as  the  operation  of  the  Logos  in  itself,*  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  holds  to  the  operation  of  the  Son  of 
God  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  "We  may  here 
refer  to  the  remarks  we  lately  made-f  concerning  those  who  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  the 
apostles  were  inspired  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  prophets. 
And  thus  the  Triad  of  Sabellius  would  possess  also  an  historical 
significancy,  having  some  reference  to  the  succession  of  events. 
At  the  legal  stage,  where  a  wide  gulf  divides  God  and  man- 
kind, God  reveals  Himself  as  the  Father.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  there  is  found  along  with  this  the  preparatory 
agency  of  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit,  which  operated  until  the 
Xiogos  hypostatized  himself  in  Christ  and  became  the  Son  of 
Grod ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  intimate  union  of  God  with 
humanity,  the  Spirit  of  God  also  becomes  a  real,  individual^ 
animating  principle  in  the  human  personalities  which  it  takes 
possession  ot^ 

The  ultimate  end,  then,  was  considered  by  Sabellius  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  original  unity  —  that  God,  as  the  abso- 
lutely one,  should  be  all  in  all ;  in  which  sense,  probably,  he 
interpreted  the  words  in  1  Corinth,  xv.  28.    But,  in  this  case,. 
what  were  his  views  respecting  the  continued  duration  of  the 
separate  created  existences?     Did  he  suppose  that  at  length 
all  existence,  as  it  had  been  begotten  from  God  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Logos,  would  at  the  close  of  this  mediation 
return  back  into  God,  and  that  then  no  existence  would  any 
■  longer  subsist  beside  Him  ?    Since  the  Christian  belief  of  a  per- 
sonal and  eternal  life  rests  on  the  belief  in  the  eternal  dura- 
tion of  the  personality  of  Christ,  we  might  conclude  that,  as 
Sabellius  made  Christ's  personality  to  be  a  mere  transitory 
appearance,  he  must  have  held  similar  views  also  of  all  per- 
sonal existence.     And,  in  general,  he  who  has  not  felt  that  all 
personal  existence,  by  its  very  nature,  can  only  be  something 
subsisting  for  eternity  —  he  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to 

*  **  In  the  Old  Testament,"  said  Sabellius,  "  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  Sou  of  God,  but  only  of  the  Logos "  (jth  tl^tiffBai  iv  r^  ^aXatZ  trc^/ 
oUv,  «xxib  trc^i  xiyev),  Athanas.  orat.  IV.  s.  23,  which  perhaps  would 
lead  us  also  to  presume  a  peculiarity  in  bis  mode  of  explaining  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

f  P.  300,  note  t»  and  the  passage  there  quoted  from  Origen's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 

X  See  Theodoret.  fab.  hseret.  II.  c.  9. 
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regard  any  personal  existence,  and  especially  the  most  perfect 
of  all,  as  nothing  more  than  an  ephemeral  appearance,  will 
soon  come  to  conclude  the  same  of  all  personal  exist^ice. 
The  pantheistic  element  which  lies  under  such  a  jnode  of 
apprehension  may  easily  push  him  further.  Athanasius  *  saw 
that  these  consequences  would  follow  firom  the  system  of 
Sabellius.  But  as  Athanasius  himself,  though  the  warm 
opponent  of  this  system,  only  signalizes  this  as  a  consequence 
flowing  from  it,  and  does  not  by  any  means  charge  it  upon 
Sabellius  as  a  position  actually  maintained  by  him,  we  should 
be  far  less  warranted  in  ascribing  to  him  such  a  pantheistic 
denial  of  immortality,  which  assuredly  would  have  been 
severely  reproved  by  his  Christian  contemporaries.  However, 
this,  the  first  shaping  of  Monarchianism,  which  was  at  least  in 
some  degree  akin  to  the  pantheistic  tendency,  remains  at  all 
events  a  noticeable  historical  phenomenon. 

It  is  true  we  need  no  outward  cause  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  such  a  system,  springing  as  it  did  from  a  mind  so 
speculative  as  we  must  suppose  that  of  Sabellius  to  have  been. 
But  since  this  system  presents  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology,  the  statement  of  Epipha- 
nius  that  Sabellius  borrowed  his  system  from  an  apocryphal 
gospel  derived  from  the  same  locality  (the  tvayyiXiov  n-ar* 
AlyviTTiovQ^)  deserves  examination. 

In  this  gospel  Christ  is  said  to  have  communicated  to  his 
disciples,  as  a  doctrine  of  esoteric  wisdom,  some  similar 
notions  on  the  relation  of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  : — "  If  the 
multitude,  who  cannot  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  highest, 
simple  unity,  hold  God  ihe  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  different  divine  beings,  they  should  be  taught,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  but  one^ 
being  only  three  different  forms  of  manifestation  of  the  same 
divine  essence."  J  Moreover,  the  doctrine  akin  to  the  pantheistic 

*  Ei  '/va  hfJiiUS  KTKrBufitv,  T^otiXBtv  o  Xeyegf  xa)  T^oiXBevros  ethrov  ifffjt,iit 
5^Xa»  on  avax^^ouvres  avrou  lU  tov  'Tetri^cc,  evxirt  ktrofAi^it.  Athanas.  orat. 
IV.  S.  25.      Tlockiyt^efjiovvros   rov  koyev,  ob^   u^etp^st  v)   xrltns,      L*.  C.  S.  25. 

f  Exhibition  of  the  gospel  history  according  to  the  Egyptian  (the 
Alexandrian)  tradition. 

X  Epiphan.  ha;res.  62.  Concerning  this  gospel :  'Ev  ahrZ  yk^  9ro}.ka 
roictura,  ug  iv  ^x^xfivffru  fiva'rvjpiu'^a/s  ik  ^^oeruTov  too  (rwrti^cs  oLvaCpies^ctt^  a; 
au*rotj  ^r,y.ovyroi  rots    (/.aBrirctTs,   rov    olutov    uvoct    •jrari^a,^    tov  otvrov  uvat  vleyy 

^'    avrev   uvai   eiyiov   irnv^ct.     For  explanation  we  may  refer  to  the 
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element  of  Sabellianism,  viz.  that  all  contrarieties  will  be  finally 
resolved  into  unity,  seems  to  have  been  set  forth  in  thaa 
gospel;  for  to  the  question  of  Salome,  when  his  kingdom 
should  come,  Christ  replies,  ''  When  two  shall  be  one,  and  the 
outer  as  the  inner,  and  the  male  with  the  £9male ;  when  there 
shall  be  no  male  and  no  female." 

Soon  after  Sabellius  we  see  Monarchianism  revived  in 
an  opposite  form  by  Paul  of  SamoscUa,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
With  the  single  exception  that  he  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  though  modified  in  accordance  with  his  own  system, 
he  had  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  distinguish  him  fix)m  the 
Artemonites,  with  whcrni  indeed  he  was  usually  compared 
by  ancient  writers.*  But  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the 
contrast  which  these  two  forms  of  Monarchianism  (resulting 
out  of  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^  in  this 
period)  present  to  each  other,  not  only  in  respect  to  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  but 
also  to  the  whole  intellectual  tendency  on  which  they  were 
severally  founded.  While  in  Sabellianism  the  human  and 
personal  element  in  Christ  was  made  simply  a  transitory  form 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine,  the  theory  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  chiefiy  on  the  humctn 
personality  of  Christ,  while  it  regards  the  Divine  only  as 
something  which  supervenes  from  without.  Sabellianism  indeed 

passage  in  Philo,  de  Abrahamo,  f.  367,  where  it  is  said  that  the  St,  from 
which  proceed  the  two  highest  ^wiftus,  the  Trainrtxtiy  and  the  ^et^iXiKft, 
appears  as  one  or  as  threefold  according  to  the  different  positions  at 
which  the  souls  that,  are  more  or  less  purified  stand.  If  the  soul  has 
risen  above  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  creation,  to  the  intellectual 
intuition  of  the  «v,  then  for  that  soul  the  Trinity  rises  to  Unity — the  soul 
beholds  one  light,  from  which  proceed,  as  it  were,  two  shadows ;  it  sees 
God's  essence,  and  also  those  two  modes  of  operation  (merely  shadows) 
which  fall  off  from  his  transcendent  light.  T^irny  ^rnvrtt^iav  Uog  it^rtzt}- 
fcifov  xecreckafAfieivUt  rou  fiiv  atf  ovrogf  roTv  V  aXXcn  ^uo7it,  dtg  at  ivratuyat^o- 
ftdwf  oi^o  rovrov  trxMv.  Next :  Ua^i^tt  r^  i^ecTtx^  hetvoioi  <rOTt  fjbtv  ti>0f, 
Tcrt  It  r^taiv  (pufraa-ieiv ;  ifog  /Uiv,  orav  Hx^ats  xx^eif^uffa  h  'v/'fX^  ^'^^  f**l 
fiuvtv  ret  9rXiiBt}  <rvv  d^t^fAeiv  oiXXu  xal  r»>y  ytirovat    fiofahog  '^veQet  vm^fiSi^et 

xtX.  There  is  also  a  striking  resemblance  between  Sabellius'  mode  of 
expression  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  Clementines,  a  work  which 
proceeded  from  some  Jewish-Christian  Theosophist.    Clementin.  H.  16, 

C.  12:    Kara   ya^  txraffn  xa)  ffVffroXnv  n  (Mfag  ivag  tttat  vofjup^irau 

*  Baur,  who  attacks  me  on  account  of  this  assertion,  coutribates, 
however,  by  his  own  representation  of  the  matter,  which  he  interposes 
apart  from  his  own  remarks,  to  confirm  the  same  view. 
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tended  towards  a  Pantheifim  which  confounded  God  with  the 
world,  but  in  the  theory  of  Paul  we  discern  a  deistic  tendaicy 
which  fixes  an  impassable  gulf  betwixt  Grod  and  the  creation— 
which  admits  of  no  connuunity  of  essence  and  of  life  between 
God  and  humanity. 

The  Logos — so  Paul  of  Samosata  taught — ^is  in  God  nothing 
else  than  reason  in  man,* — the  Spirit  in  relation  to  God  is  sim- 
ply what  the  spirit  is  in  relation  to  men.  As  he  controverted 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos,  so  too  he  declared  himself 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  an  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  of 
an  indwelling  of  its  essence  in  human  nature.  He  would  only 
concede  that  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom  dwelt  and  operated 
in  Christ  in  such  manner  as  it  did  in  no  one  else.f  To 
the  way  in  which  Christ  developed  himself,  as  man,  under  the 
divine  influence,  |  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  outshone 
in  wisdom  all  other  messengers  of  God  that  preceded  hun. 
He  is  to  be  styled  the  Son  of  God  simply  because  he  was,  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  other  prophet  before  him  had  been,  an 
organ  of  the  divine  wisdom  which  revealed  itself  through  him. 
Paul  of  Samosata  is  said  to  have  employed  the  expression, 
"  Jesus  Christ,  who  comes  from  below "  ('Iiycovc  Xpiffroc 
jcarw^fv),  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  Logos  did  not  assume  a 
human  body,  but  that  Christ,  as  man,  had  been  deemed  worthy 
of  being  exalted  to  this  peculiar  imion  with  God  by  means  of 
such  an  illumination  from  the  divine  reason ;  §  as,  indeed,  for 
the  same  reason,  Paul  affirmed  that  the  divine  Logos,  having 
come  down  and  imparted  his  influence  to  Christ,  rose  again  to 
the  Father.  |{  Although  by  this  theory  Christ  was  regarded  as 
a  mere  man,  yet  Paul,  adopting  the  phraseology  of  scripture 

*  *'€tff^t^  U  avB^u^ov  Ko^itt  o  liiog  Xeyog,    Epiphanius,  hsBres.  67. 
f^'EfotKtitren  iv  avrif  r^y  co(piUVi  us  iy  ovhvii  &k>M,     He  taught  ov  avyyt' 

words,  as  cited  in  Leontius  Byzantin.  c.  Nest,  et  Eutychen ;  "which  work, 
till  lately,  had  been  known  only  in  the  Latin  translation ;  but  the  frag- 
ment of  Paul,  in  the  original  Greek,  has  been  published  from  the 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  in  Erlich's  Dissertation) 
de  erroribus  Pauli  Samosat.    Lips.  1745,  p.  23. 

X  I  agree  with  Baur  on  this  point,  viz.  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  for  supposing  that  Paul  of  Samosata  denied  the  supernatural 
birth  of  Christ. 
I  §  See  the  synodal  letter  in  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  SO. 

Epiphanius. 
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and  the  church,  seems  to  have  called  him  God  in  some  impro- 
per sense,  not  exactly  defined.  However,  he  here  employed  the 
antithesis  that  Christ  was  not  God  by  his  nature,  but  became 
so  by  progressive  development.*  If  his  language  was  strictly 
consistent  with  his  system,  he  certainly  referred  the  name  Son  of 
God  to  Christ  alone — the  man  thus  preeminently  distinguished 
by  God ;  and  he  therefore  invariably  and  strongly  p[iaintained 
that  Christ,  as  such,  did  not  exist  before  His  nativity ;  that,  when 
a  being  with  God  before  all  time  is  ascribed  to  Him,  this  must 
be  understood  as  relating  only  to  an  ideal  existence  in  the 
divine  reason — ^in  the  divine  predestination.f  Hence,  when 
his  opponents,  judging  from  the  connection  of  ideas  in  their 
own  mind  rather  than  in  his,  accused  him  of  supposing  two  Sons 
of  God,  he  could  confidently  reply  that  he  knew  only  of  one 
Son  of  God.  J  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  when  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  acconunodate  himself  to  the  terminology  of  the 

*  So  Athanasius  ^de  Synodis,  c.  4)  represents  the  doctrine  of  the 
Samoeatians  concerning  Christ:  *'rffrt^ov  ahrov  fitra  rtiv  UafB^&trfiffiv  U 
9r^9ico9rns  rtBto^oin^Bat  »vr»K  These  words  might,  indeed,  be  understood 
to  mean  that  Christ  first  raised  himself  to  the  divine  dignity  through 
the  moral  perfection  which  he  had  attained  by  his  own  human  efforts. 
Bat  if  this  were  his  opinion,  he  would  doubtless  have  said,  as  the 
Socinians  afterwards  did,  that  Christ  raised  himself,  by  what  he  had 
accomplished  in  his  life  on  earth,  to  such  divine  dignity,  in  virtue  of  his 
glorification.  But,  in  all  the  other  citations  from  him,  we  find  no 
evidence  of  such  a  separation  made  by  Paul  between  that  which  Christ 
was  originally  and  that  which  he  became  by  his  own  efforts  and  his  own 
doings.  In  the  system  of  Sabellius,  what  Christ  was,  over  and  above  all 
other  men,  is,  in  fact,  traced  to  the  very  circumstance  that  he  stood  from 
the  beginning  under  the  special  influence  of  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom. 
The  vTfaxe^n  forms  here  simply  the  antithesis  to  the  Katra  (pvo'n — to  the 
ay«Siy  answers  the  xdratBiv — and  so,  accommodating  himself  to  the 
church  phraseology,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  Btes  U  rm  ^n^'^ivw, 
^Ms  Ik  Na^flc^i^  «^St/f.    Athanas.  c.  ApoUinar.  1.  II.  s.  3. 

t  In  the  synodal  letter  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  published  by  Turrian 
(dted  in  Mansi,  Concil.  I.  f.  1034) — the  only  credible  document  among 
those  made  known  by  him  relating  to  these  transactions — this  opposite 
thesis  is  set  up,  viz.  that  the  Son  of  God  existed  vr^o  kImvuv  oh  T^oyvuffu 
dx>.*  ovffiet  xa)  u^offreiffu '.  from  this  we  may  infer,  then,  that  Paul  taught 
the  contrary :  Tov  vtev  roZ  Bteu  ovx'  vvofrdfti  ikXet  ^r^oyvuffu  x<rX.     This 

is  confirmed  also  by  the  representation  of  Athanasius,  who  says  of  Paul's 

doctrine    concerning    Christ,    Aiyov    In^yoi    c|    oif^avov    xa.)    (re^iav  |y  aifT^ 
i/toXoyu,  rSf  /ulv  trfioo^irfiii  9rpo  ouuite/v  Svra,  rri  it  iixa^ii  Ix  oLvaH^a^ir  avflfj 
hix^ivra.    c.  Apollinar.  ].  II.  s.  3.  '  j 

\  M'n  iva  I'jriffTMffBe.t  viovf,    Leont.  Byzant. 
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church,  he  also  employed  the  expression  of  a  generation  o 
the  Logos,  but  in  a  sense  of  his  own,  and  understanding  by  it 
nothing  but  the  procession  of  the  Logos  to  a  certain  outward 
activity — the   beginning  of  its  creative  agency — ^what  was 
usually  designated  by  the  phrase  Xdyoc  Trpo^opiicdc.* 

Of  tliis  man's  character,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  com- 
posed the  synod  that  condemned  his  doctrines,  give  a  very 
un£ivoura\)le  account.')'  They  describe  him  as  haughty,  vain- 
glorious, and  self-seeking — a  man  that  eagerly  ent^^  into 
secular  matters.  It  is  true  the  accusations  of  polemical  op- 
ponents, especially  opponents  so  passionate  as  these  were,  are 
entitled  to  little  confidence ;  but  in  the  present  case  they  con- 
tain too  much  of  a  specific  character  to  be  supposed  to  have 
been  wholly  without  foundation ;  and  unhappily  the  picture 
accords  but  too  well  with  what  we  otherwise  learn  respecting 
the  bishops  of  the  large  towns  (Antioch,  for  instance,  the 
great  capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the  East).  J  These  districts 
were  at  this  time  governed  by  Zenobia,^  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  friendly  to  Judaism.  ||  Paid  is 
accused  of  having  sought  to  present  the  doctrine  concerning 

*  Tliis  is  made  probable  by  the  opposite  thesis  in  the  before-cited 

synodal  letter  :  Ata,  rov  Xoyov  o  •jra.rrif  TcifTec  ^tToifiKiv,  flw%'  US  ^<'  opyaitiv, 
ovV    a/g   ^i'   I'TitrTiofJf'rii  avuTOffTCcroV)   yivitr,ffttvrcs    /^tv    rov    •jretT»os    tsv    vlov   iti 

Z,uffay  Ivioyiiccy  xeu  ivvrotTTUTov,  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Eanl 
had  spoken  of  a  (ro(piec,  itttrrtt/An  uvwroffTitrosj  and  by  the  yivvuris  of  the 
Xoye;  understood  nothing  else  than  an  In^yiia.  uvuTo^retros  of  God  as  the 
Creator.  From  this,  however,  it  does  not  certainly  follow  that  be 
himself  made  use  of  the  expression  ytvffitns, 

t  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  30. 

X  See  what  Origen  says  in  Matth.  f.  420,  ed.  Huet.,  or  vol.  IV.  T. 
XVI.  s.  8,  p.  24,  ed.  Lomm. :  "  We,  who  either  do  not  understand  what 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  here  means,  or  who  despise  these  express  admo- 
nitions of  our  Saviour  himself — we  proceed  so  far  in  the  affectaiiiom  of 
pomp  and  state  as  to  outdo  even  bad  rulers  among  the  pagans,  and,  like 
the  emperors,  surround  ourselves  with  a  guard,  that  we  may  be  feared 
and  made  difficult  of  approach,  especially  by  the  poor.  And  in  many  of 
our  so-called  churches,  particularly  in  the  larger  towns,  may  be  foand 
rulers  of  the  church  of  God  who  would  refuse  to  own  as  their  equals 
even  the  best  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  while  on  earth.  M«h/Jai 
iff'oKoyixv  I'X'ir^icrevTus  iffS^  on  kk)  ro7s  KccXkiffreis  ruv  'irjcrev  /jbetBfiriv, 
tivcct  T^os  aurovf. 

§  Married  to  the  Roman  commander  Odenatus,  who  had  made  himself 
independent  of  the  Roman  empire. 

II   'lotAocTx    r,v   Zr)vofi>iXj    Kiti    Ylocukov    tfoiffrn    voZ    loLfAoiritTiUi ,       AthanSS. 

h'jst.  Armnor,  ad  Monachos.  s.  71. 
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Christ  in  a  dress  acceptable  to  Jewish  modes  of  -  thinking, 
expressly  with  a  view  to  gain  favour  with  this  princess.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  chaise;  the  fact 
requires  no  such  explanation ;  and  the  constancy  with  which 
,Faul  adhered  to  his  convictions,  even  after  political  circum- 
stances were  changed,  suffices  to  vindicate  him  from  such 
an  imputation.  It  is  more  probable  that  his  intercourse  with 
Jews  about  the  person  of  the  queen,  with  whom,  as  one  of  her 
court,  Paul  stood  in  high  consideration,  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  giving  this  turn  to  his  doctrinal  opinions — though 
we  are  under  no  necessity  of  supposing  even  this.  His  pecu- 
liar doctrinal  opinions  may,  too,  have  contributed  to  procure 
him  the  favour  of  the  queen.  He  did,  however,  employ  his  con- 
nection with  this  powerful  patroness  to  his  secular  advance- 
ment, and  to  surround  himself  with  the  affairs  and  honours 
of  the  state.  In  direct  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  rules  which 
had  already  been  publicly  expressed,  at  least  in  the  Western 
church  (see  above),  he  held  a  secular  office  highly  incompa- 
tible with  the  vocation  of  a  bishop.*  At  Antioch  the  profane 
custom  of  showing  approval  of  popular  preachers,  by  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  exclamations  of  applause,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands,  seems  already  to  have  passed  from  the  theatre 
and  rhetprical  schools  to  the  church — ^a  practice  which  put 
church-teachers  on  the  same  level  with  actors  and  declaimers. 
The  vain-minded  Paul  was  delighted  with  all  this ;  but  the 
bbhops,  his  accusers,  saw  clearly  how  contrary  it  was  to  the 
decency  and  order  becoming  the  house  of  God.  The  church 
hymns,  which  had  been  in  use  ever  since  the  second  century, 
he  banished  as  an  innovation  ;  proceeding  probably  on  the 
principle,  which  at  a  later  period  was  also  advanced  by  others, 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  sung  in  the  church  but  pieces  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture.  In  all  probability  he  ordered  that,  in 
place  of  those  church  hymns,  Psalms  only  should  be  used. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  conjecture  that  Paul  did  this 
merely   with   the   view  of  flattering    his  Jewish  patroness, 

♦  The  office  of  Dvcenarius  procurator  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Dncenadns  judex),  so  called  because  the  pay  amoanted  to  200  sestertia. 
See  Sueton.  Claudius,  c.  24 ;  Cyprian,  ep.  68.  It  is  possible  that  he 
was -already  in  possession  of  this  office  when  elected  bishop;  in  this  case 
the  bishops  would  accuse  themselves  for  tolerating  such  an  infraction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws. 
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Zenobia.  It  is  more  probable  that,  well  knowing  how  deep 
an  impression  those  hymns  of  the  church  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  hearers,  he  hop>ed,  together  with  those  ancient  songs  of 
praise  to  Christ,  to  expel  also  from  the  hearts  of  men  the 
sentiments  they  enforced.  When  we  are  told  that  the  man 
who  so  carefully  weighed  every  expression  which  was  applied 
to  Christ  delighted  in  the  incense  of  extravagant  flattery,  which, 
under  the  form  of  odes  and  declamations,  even  in  holy  places, 
was  heaped  on  himself,  and  in  being  called,  in  the  swollen, 
rhetorical  language  of  the  times,  an  angel  come  down*  from 
heaven,  we  are  not  indeed  to  give  implicit  fiiith  to  such  stories 
from  the  mouths  of  heated  opponents ;  still  we  have  no  reason 
whatever- to  reject  them  as  wholly  false. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
gradually  to  insinuate  his  peculiar  views  of  Christ  into  the 
minds  of  his  flock.  To  this  end  the  change  which  he 
introduced  with  regard  to  the  use  of  church  hymns  was 
intended  to  contribute  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  contrived 
in  some  instances  to  give  his  own  meaning  to  the  ter- 
minology of  the  church.  This  may  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  convict  him  of  erroneous  doctrine ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  many  unsuccessful  disputations  that,  at  a  synod 
convened  in  269,  the  ^presbyter  Malchion,  an  expert  dialec- 
tician, at  last  succeed ai  in  bringing  him  to  an  open  avowal 
of  his  opinions.*  He  was  thereupon  deposed,  and  his  bishop- 
ric conferred  on  another ;  but  as  he  still  had  a  party  in  his 
favour,  and  was  moreover  patronized  by  Zenobia,  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  the  decree  into  execution  until  the  year 
272,  wlien  Zenobia  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Aurelian. 
The  latter  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman 
bishop.f 

But  while,  in  the  Eastern  church,  the  struggle  with  this 
Monarchian  tendency,  which  gave  an  undue  prominence  to 
the  unit?/  in  the  Trinity,  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  distinc- 
tions and  gradations  within  it  to  be  more  precisely  marked, 
and  the  system  of  subordination,  which  had  been  reduced  by 

*  From  Eusebius*  expressions,  although  Theodoret,  to  whom,  perhaps 
they  appeared  offensive,  explained  them  otherwise,  we  must  infer  that 
this  ecclesiastic,  too,  exercised  a  profession  not  wholly  befitting  his  spi- 
ritual calling,  that  of  a  rhetorician, 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  196. 
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hrigen  into  a  settled  form,  was  more  decidedly  pronomiced,  a 
ery  difTerent  relation  was  gradually  working  itself  into  shape 
1  the  Western  church,  which  we  will  now  more  closely  consider. 

How  differently  the  same  Christian  truth  may  shape  itself 
>  the  apprehension  of  minds  which  have  been  differently 
"ained,  is  seen  by  comparing  Origen  with  Tertullian.  To 
'ertullian,  accustomed  and  familiarized  to  material  notions  of 
le  divine  essence,  the  same  difficulties  would  not  present 
lem selves  on  this  head  as  those  which  worked  on  the  philo 
)phical  mind  of  Origen.  He,  by  the  aid  of  his  material 
otions  of  emanation,  could  clearly  conceive  how  the  Godhead 
ught  cause  to  proceed  from  its  own  essence  a  being  possessed 
f  the  same  substance,  only  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  stand- 
\g  in  the  same  relation  to  the  former  as  a  ray  of  light  to  the 
in.  He  [asserted,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  one  divine  Es- 
3nce,  shared  in  a  certain  gradation  by  three  persons  most 
itimately  connected.* 

The  Son,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  divine  essence,  is  not 
umerically  distinct  from  the  Father  ;  the  same  essence  of 
rod  being  also  in  the  Son ;  but  he  differs  in  degree,  being  a 
nailer  portion  of  the  common  mass  of  the  divine  essence.^ 
Tius  the  prevailing  view  in  the  Western  church  came  to  be 
lis :  one  divine  essence  in  the  Father  and  Son ;  but,  at  the 
ime  time,  a  subordination  in  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
'ather.  Here  were  confficting  elements.  The  process  of 
evelopment  must  decide  which  of  the  two  should  gain  the 
reponderance.  This,  then,  constituted  the  difference  between 
le  two  churches : — ^that  while,  in  the  Eastern  church,  the 
rominence  given  to  the  distinctions  in  the  Trinity  did  not 
jave  room  for  the  consciousness  of  the  unity,  in  the  Western 
[lurch,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  essence,  once  decidedly 
^pressed,  caused  the  element  of  subordination  to  retire  more 
dd  more  into  the  background. 

Thus,  from  a  difference  in  the  process  of  the  development 
f  doctrine  in  the  two  churches,  an  opposition  of  views  naturally 
rose  on  this  subject ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  above-men- 
oned  council  at  Antioch,  in  269,  which,  in  the  heat  of  the 
olemical  opposition  to  Monarchianism,  was  led  to  condemn 
le    expression    *'  ofioovmoy,^'    answering    to    the    doctrinal 

*  Una  substantia  in  tribas  cohserentibus. 

t  Dens  de  deo,  modulo  alter,  non  numero.    Adv.  Praxeam. 
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formula  of  the  West,  "una  substantia."*  And  we  also  see, 
in  another  noticeable  phenomenon,  a  premonitory  symptom  of 
those  doctrinal  controversies  which,  in  the  fourth  century, 
sprang  out  of  the  opposition  thus  prepared  between  the  two 
churches,  t 

The  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  and  his  mode  of  interpreting  the 
phraseology  of  the  church,  in  accordance  with  his  own  system, 
having  crept  in  among  the  bishops  of  his  province,  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  felt  it  incmnbent  on  him,  since  the  whole 
of  that  diocese  fell  under  his  supervision,  to  issue  a  pastoral 
letter  in  condemnation  of  these  spreading  tenets.  J  The  oppo- 
sition into  which  he  was  thus  brought  with  the  Sabellian 
denial  of  the  hypostases  led  him  to  express  the  distinction  of 
hypostases,  and  consequently  also  the  doctrine  of  subordination, 
in  a  more  unqualified  manner  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  He  made  use  of  several  expressions  which  afterwards 
Arianism  was  able  to  fall  back  upon.  He  strongly  insisted  on 
the  position  that  the  Son  of  God  had  His  existence  by  the 
■will  of  the  Father ;  he  styled  the  Son,  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
a  TToirifia,  and  employed  many  striking  comparisons  with  a 
view  to  mark  His  subordinate  relation  to  the  Father.  He  is 
reported  to  have  made  use  of  expressions,  for  the  purpose  of 
affirming  with  emphasis  that  the  Son  received  His  existence 
from  the  Father,  which  afterwards  became  favourite  mottos  of 
Arianism ;  as,  for  example,  that  He  did  not  exist  before  He 
was  begotten ;  there  was  a  moment  when  He  did  not  as  yet 
exist.  §     He  also  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  Homoousion. 

*  See,  e.  g.,  Athanas.  de  Synod,  s.  43;  Hilar,  de  Synod,  s.  86. 

t  As  this  admits  of  a  natural  explanation  from  the  system  of  doctrines 
held  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  as  moreover  the  reasons  urged  by 
the  council  against  this  expression  of  the  church's  answer  perfectly  to 
this  system,  the  account  is  for  these  reasons,  if  there  were  no  other,  ren- 
dered probable.  The  Arians,  from  whom  we  receive  the  account,  are, 
it  is  true,  suspicious  witnesses  on  such  a  point,  but  the  fact  that  their 
warm  opponents,  Athanasius,  Hilarius  of  Poitiers,  and  Basilius  of  Csesa- 
rea,  quote  the  same  account  from  their  mouth,  without  contradicting  it, 
may  be  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  its  truth. 

X  The  letter  to  Ammonius  and  Euphranor,  of  which  fragments  have 
been  preserved  in  Athanasius'  work  on  the  doctrines  of  Dionysius. 

§  Athanas.  de  sententia  Dionysii,  s.  14.  For  the  purpose  of  ^ving 
strong  emphasis  to  the  ovz  oiu  h,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  Ohx  n*  ^(i^ 
yiy»»»S^,  otXX*  h  wflTi  «Ti  ouK  nv.  Being  a  disciple  of  Origen,  he  may 
bave  expressed  himself  in  the  latter  way,  to  mark  perhaps  a  beginning 
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Certain  individuals,  to  whom  these  expressions  of  Dionysius 
.ppeared  a  disparagement' of  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  laid 
heir  complaints  before  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the 
alter  was  thereby  led  to  compose  a  work,*  wherein  he  opposed 
o  the  different  tendencies  of  the  Eastern  church  that  system 
if  the  unity  of  essence  which  had  become  already  matured  in 
he  Western  church,  and  from  which  every  trace  of  subordina- 
ion  had  been  almost  obliterated. f  Besides  the  Sabellian,  he 
ittajcks  two  other  tendencies.  He  says  that  he  had  heard  that 
nany  among  their  teachers  ij:  had  fallen  into  an  error  directly 
apposed  to  that  of  Sabellianism,  viz.  Tritheism  ;§  that  they  had 
leparated  the  holy  unity  into  three  hypostases,  totally  alien  and 
otally  separated  from  one  another.  Yet  we  can  hardly  re- 
^CMicile  it  with  the  general  shape  of  Christian  thought  and 
{peculation  among  the  Orientals  to  suppose  that  those  teachers 
Ud.  really  assume  the  existence  of  three  essences,  equally  with- 
out b^^inning,  and  standing  in  no  relation  of  dependence  on 
3ach  other.  Here  assuredly  the  Roman  bishop  has  but  fol- 
lowed the  reports  of  others,  who  so  interpreted  the  explanations 
3f  those  teachers.  It  is  probable  that,  while  in  their  conflict 
with  Sabellianism  they  only  cared  to  mark  broadly  and  strongly 
the  distinction  of  the  hypostases^  they  may  have  so  expressed 
themselves  as  to  furnish  some  colour  for  those  complaints. 
The  third  among  the  erroneous  views  censured  by  the  Roman 
Dionysius  was  precisely  that  very  one  which  regarded  the  Son 
of  God  as  a  creature,  and  assigned  a  beginning  to  his  exist- 
ence— the  error  which  some  were  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Diony- 


of  existence,  but  no  beginning  in  time.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  impossible, 
ance  Dionysius*  work  has  not  been  preserved  entire,  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  what  his  language  really  was,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish what  he  actually  did  say  from  the  conclusions  which  men  thought 
proper  to  draw  from  his  words. 

♦  'AMtTfo^nt  fragments  of  which  work  have  been  preserved  in 
Athanasius'  hook  on  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

t  We  still  perceive,  however,  some  remains  of  the  old  system  of 
subordination,  when  the  Father,  as  the  oLgx,^,  the  God  of  the  universe,  is 
styled  absolutely  the  Almighty.     Thv  rptahm.  tig  Vva,  eio'Ttp  tls  x,ofv(pw 

ytfStu  «*««»  i,myxfi'    Athanas.  de  decretis  synodi  Nicense,  s.  26. 

X  His  words  are,  1.  C. :  lU^v^fiteu  uvat  rtvetg  rSv  ^eca    vuuf  Kurnxovyruv 
§  07  murk  \tJ^T^f  vLfTtxftrrm  rn  2«/3tXXi0V  yfeifin* 
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sius  of  Alexandria.  Now,  had  the  latter  clung  pertinaciously 
to  the  opposite  views  which  on  this  subject  r^ly  did  exist 
between  himself  and  the  Koman  Dionysius,  had  he  given  still 
greater  distinctness  and  prominence  to  the  differences  between 
his  own  and  the  Roman  form  of  doctrine,  and  set  himself  to 
defend  them,  the  signal  would  have  been  given  for  a  contro- 
versy which  might  have  terminated  in  a  separation  of  the  two 
churches. 

But  Dionysius  demeaned  himself  according  to  that  spirit,  so 
superior  to  dogmatic  narrowness,  which  had  descended  to  him 
from  his  great  master  Origen.  The  common  groimdwork  of 
the  Christian  faith  was  with  him  of  more  value  than  any 
subordinate  differences  of  opinion ;  he  was  more  anxious  to 
preserve  alive  a  consciousness  of  unity  than  to  give  prominence 
to  the  dividing  points  of  opposition.  Without  manifesting 
any  resentment  to  his  accusers,  who  had  resorted  to  a  foreign 
bishop,  and  one  so  eager  to  obtrude  himself  as  a  judge  in  the 
concerns  of  other  churches ;  without  being  ruffled  even  by 
that  bishop  himself,  who  seems  to  have  spoken  in  the  tone  of  a 
judge  rather  than  of  a  colleague,  he  endeavoured,  with  calm* 
ness  and  prudence,  and  without  denying  his  own  convictions, 
so  to  explain  the  offensive  propositions  (by  pointing  out  their 
connection  with  his  whole  system)  as  to  remove  all  scruples 
against  them,  even  from  those  who  adopted  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  church.  He  expounded,  in  the  manner  of  Origen, 
the  notion  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos.  He  was 
even  willing  to  tolerate  the  term  bfxoovffiov,  so  far  as  it  was 
employed  to  denote  simply  the  relationship  of  essence  between 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Father,  and  to  distinguish  him  from 
all  created  beings ;  though  he  had  to  object  to  it,  that  it  was  a 
term  not  hitherto  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  holy  scriptures — objections  of  little  weight, 
we  must  allow,  against  a  dogmatic  term,  since  the  changes 
arising  from  the  progressive  development  of  the  dogmatic 
spirit  generally,  and  the  new  errors  which  would  impede  it, 
may  render  necessary  new  expressions  ;  and  since,  in  such 
cases,  all  that  is  really  important  is  to  see  that  the  notion 
which  the  dogmatic  term  is  to  convey  is  itself  clearly  deducible 
from  the  scripture  doctrine.  By  this  self-denying  moderation 
of  Dionysius  the  dispute  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  schism 
avoided  which  might  have  rent  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellow- 
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ship.*  It  is  true  this  merely  practical  union  had  no  power 
of  enduring  influence.  The  oppositions  which  had  once  made 
their  appearance  in  the  process  of  doctrinal  development  must 
assert  again  their  rights  within  the  sphere  of  thought,  and 
continually  strive  towards  their  reconciliation  in  a  higher 
unity. 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  want  of 
correspondence  between  what  was  contained  in  the  Christian 
consciousness  and  its  notional  expression  strongly  manifested 
itself.  In  the  first  youthful  age  of  the  church,  when  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  made  itself  to  be  so  mightily  felt  as 
a  new,  creative,  transforming  principle  of  life,  it  was  still  very 
far  from  being  the  case  that  the  consciousness  of  this  Spirit, 
as  one  identical  with  the  essence  of  God,  had  been  thoroughly 
and  distinctly  impressed  on  the  understanding. 

If  we  except  the  Monarchians  and  La4itantitis,'\  men  were 
generally  agreed  in  holding  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  conception  of  his  reality  and  objective  essentiality  coin- 
cided in  the  Christian  thought  with  the  conception  of  his 
personal,  self-subsistent  existence.  But  the  logical  consist- 
ency of  their  system  of  subordination  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  compelled  the  church  fathers  to  conceive  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  the  first 
of  the  beings  produced  by  the  Father  through  the  Son ; — 
and  we  shall  recognise  the  influence  of  this  tendency  of 
thought  subsisting  in  the  Eastern  church  as  late  as  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  When,  on  the  one  hand, 
men  felt  themselves  constrained,  by  the  demands  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  and  of  Scripture,  to  recognise  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  something  beyond  a  created  existence,  to  bring  him  into 
nearer  relation  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  assign  him  a  place  in 
the  Trinity — and  were  driven,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  logical 
consistency  of  the  theory  of  subordination,  to  represent  him  as 
the  first  being  created  by  the   Logos,  through  whom  God 

*  See  the  fragments  of  the  second  letter  to  the  bishop  Dionysius, 
ander  the  title,  "EXty^^os  xai  u^aXoyix,  in  Athanasius  de  sententia  Die* 
nysii. 

t  Who  is  supposed  to  have  explained  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  sanctify- 
ing energy  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Sou,  eum  vel  ad  Patrem  referri  ve 
ad  Filium ;  et  sanctificationem  utriusque  personsB  sub  ejus  nomine  de 
monstrari.    Vid.  Hieronym.  ep.  41.  ad  Pamach.  et  Oceanum. 
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called  all  things  into  existence — ^many  contradictions  arose  in 
the  theory  proceeding  from  such  different  assumptions,  and 
led  to  further  efforts  to  place  the  doctrine  in  its  right  shape. 
Thus,  in  Justin  Martyr  especially,  we  observe  a  wavering  of 
this  sort,  between  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  spirit  standing  in  some  re- 
lationship with  the  angels.*     In  Origen,  also,  we  obsene 

'*'  The  reasons  which  have  been  urged  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro* 
testant  theologians  against  my  exposition  of  Justin's  expressions  react- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  are  insufficient  to  make  me  abandon  it.  See  the 
literature  on  this  dispute  in  a  monography  on  Justin,  by  Semisch,  II.  p. 
318,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  completeness  and  solidity,  llie  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  show  that  Justin's  notions  of  the  essence  of  the 
angels  and  of  creatures  generally  were  irreconcilable  with  that  view; 
this  objection,  however,  is  met  by  our  remarks  in  the  text.  Contradic- 
tory assertions  ought  not  to  be  considered  anything  strange  at  this 
stage  of  the  development  of  doctrine :  unless  we  are  willing  to  go  back 
to  old  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  to  overlook  once  more  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  process  of  historical  development  (the  besetting  sin  of  a 
certain  narrow  and  narrowing  church  tendency,  of  which,  however,  I 
cannot  accuse  many  of  my  opponents),  they  must  appear  rather  as  a 
matter  of  course.  On  the  same  grounds  I  must  protest  against  what 
Ilerr  Diaconas  Semisch  alleges  as  evidence  against  the  truth  of  my  view 
of  the  matter,  where  he  says,  *'  No  representation  certainly  clashes  so 
much  as  this  with  the  scriptural  position  and  the  common  feeling  of  the 
ancient  church."  But  as  concerns  the  scriptural  position,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  question  here.  The  unevolved  elements  of  the 
divine  Word  must,  iu  its  process  of  development  for  the  human  mind, 
go  through  manifold  intermediate  forms.  The  position  taken  by  Justin 
constitutes  one  among  these  historically  conditioned,  intermediate  forms. 
And  as  respects  the  common  Christian  feeling,  we  do,  in  truth,  recognise 
such  a  common  feeling,  by  which  the  church  in  all  ages  is  knit  together ; 
but  this  common  feeling  did  not  at  once  find  its  corresponding  expression 
in  the  forms  evolved  by  the  understanding.  Of  the  two  passages  from 
Justin  which  we  are  concerned  with  at  present,  one  is  where  Justin,  in 
confronting  the  charge  of  aSsoTjj?,  enumerates  the  objects  of  religious 
worship  among  the  Christians ;  Apol.  II.  f.  56 :  'Exitvev  ts  xai  rav  ?ra^* 
avrov  viov  ix^cvrx  xa)  ^i^a^ecvrct  vtfAas  recurec  xu)  vov  ta/v  oiXXaf  l^rgfiitety 
xa.)  i^'}/u,oiovju,iveiJv  iyct^uv  uyyskuv  ffrpKrov^  TvsvfAcc  rt  ro  ^^o<p9trtxet  trt^- 
fjbs^ec  xa,)  'x'^offxvvQufje.iv.  Now  Scmiscn  affirms  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  language  and  of  logic  to  refer  the  word  akXtuv  to  that  which 
follows  after.  But  the  simple  question  is,  whether,  in  a  writer  like 
Justin,  such  an  instance  of  negligence  in  style  may  not  well  be  sup- 
posed. Even  if,  with  Semisch,  we  take  the  passage  in  this  way,  and 
suppose  that  under  the  term  aXXuv  Justin  had  in  mind  Christ,  and 
understood  the  word  uyyiXo;  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  more 
general  sense  (of  a  messenger  of  God)  and  the  more  limited  one  (of 
anp'})—th\s  assuredly  would  be  as  harsh  a  construction  as  the  former. 
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the  two  elemer>ts  coming  together, — ^the  sound  Christian  view, 
producing  itself  out  of  the  immediate  unevolved  elements  of 
the  Christian  consciousness,  and  the  speculative  view,  standing 
in  no  sort  of  relation  to  it.  On  the  one  hand,  he  considers  the 
Holy  Spirit  sus  the  substance  of  all  the  gracious  gifts  proceed- 
ing from  God,  communicated  through  Christ,*  the  source  of 
sanctiiication  to  believers ;  and  then  he  describes  him,  notwith- 
standing, as  only  the  first-b^otten  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  to  whom  not  only  being,  but  also  wisdom  and  holiness,  is 
first  communicated  by  the  Son ;  dependent  on  him  in  all  these 

relations,  t 

It  is  besides  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  dispute  with  the 
Monarchians,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
not  touched  upon  at  all — a  proof  how  little  men  had  busied 
themselves  as  yet  with  the  more  accurate  determination  of 
this  doctrine — how  very  unimportant  it  appeared,  compared 
with  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Logos.  It  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  mental  bent  of  the  Patripassianists  to  refer 
everything  to  the  undivided  God,  the  Father  in  Christ;  and 
to  con.^ider  the  Holy  Spirit  simply  as  His  operation.  But 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assumed  the  important 
place  which  it  did  in  the  matured  system  of  Montanism,  the 
disputes  with  its  adherents  led  natinrally  to  more  accurate 
investigations  of  this  doctrine.     Thus  we  know  that  Clement 

and  one  not  admissible  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer.  However,  in 
whatever  way  the  word  aAX^v  may  be  explained — a  circumstance  by  no 
means  decisive  as  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage — it  still  remains 
the  easiest  and  best  way  to  account  for  what  we  find  here  associated 
together,  by  looking  to  the  connection  which  existed  between  the 
writer's  notions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  angels.  But  in  no  case 
can  I  concede  to  Hr.  Semisch  that  by  the  angel  of  God,  the  power  sent 
by  Christ  for  our  assistance  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  f.  344),  Justin  could  have 
understood  anything  else  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reference  to  the 
passage  in  the  3rd  of  Zechariah  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  here ; 
but  if  it  had,  it  would  be  rather  in  favour  of,  than  against,  this  inter- 
pretation. If  we  pay  any  regard  to  Justin's  peculiar  style  of  doctrinal 
language,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  this  term  as  referring 
merely  to  the  moral  power  bestowed  by  Christ, 

X^tffTov.    In  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  6. 

fA9¥99  tig  TO  ttHHf  clXXk  xui  <ro(pov  ttvM  xai  Xoyixcv  xeti  %ix*tof  xeti  trav 
irfroTovv  ^^  avro  voitv  TuyxAniv  Kctra  fttroxhv  rm  ^^ost^i^fiiyuv  X^ttrtu 
iTiyoMv,      L.  C. 

7.^1 
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of  Alexandria  (in  whose  extant  writings,  however,  no  specula- 
tive determination  of  this  point  is  to  be  found)  intended,  in  a 
work  on  prophecy  (irepl  Trpo^iyrciac)  which  was  connected 
with  his  dispute  with  the  Montanists,  to  enter  into  a  fuller 
development  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.* 
Thus  Sabellius  was  the  first  who  received  into  his  Monarchian 
scheme  the  notion  also  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  dogma, 
too,  we  see  the  element  of  the  subordination  theory  more  and 
more  overcome  by  the  conception  of  the  one  substance  which 
was  matured  in  the  Western  church,  as  we  especially  see  in 
the  letter  of  Dionysius  bishop  of  Rome  to  Dionysius  bishop 
of  Alexandria  already  given.f 

From  the  doctrine  concerning  God  (theology  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word)  we  pass  to  the  doctrine  concerning  human 
nature  (Anthropology) — the  two  doctrines  being  in  their 
peculiar  Christian  acceptation,  most  intimately  connected; 
both  deriving  their  peculiar  Christian  significancy  from  their 
particular  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption — the  central 
fact  of  Christianity.  From  the  doctrine  of  God's  holiness 
proceeded  a  conception  of  sin  entirely  different  from  that  pre- 
sented in  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  this 
of  itself  had  the  greatest  influence  on  Anthropology. 

Again,  the  redemption,  in  which  all  mankind  is  destined 
to  participate,  on  the  one  hand  presupposes  in  all  men  a  need 
for  it — the  feeling  of  their  own  moral  insufficiency,  of  the 
inner  discord  in  their  own  hearts,  the  sin  and  guilt  which 
separate  them  from  God ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consci- 
ousness of  a  recipiency  for  the  redemption,  as  a  quality  pos- 
sessed by  human  nature  in  general,  by  \drtue  of  which  the 
redemption  may  find  a  point  of  union  in  the  soul's  free  act  of 
self-determination.  Both  are  intimately  connected ;  for  it  is 
out  of  the  recipiency  that  the  want  develops  itself,  and  the 
want  without  the  recipiency  would  be  a  lie  in  nature.  The 
very  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt,  which  answers  to  the  need 
of  redemption,  too,  presupposes  a  something  akin  to  God,  ele- 

*  The  Holy  Spirit,  as  something  above  nature,  supervening  to  the 
original  faculties  of  the  soul :  ^Hfjuus  fAh  ru  'n^ta-'riVKOTt  T^oa-i^t^nlff^ai 
TO  eLyiov  -Ttvivftx  (pu/ubiv, — iXX  fly%*  eog  fAf^og  ^(ou  iv  ixKtrrM  hfJtMv  to  tuvuk' 
okojv  Js  h  ^tatvo/juh  uIth  Kit)  on  ^ot\  tffrt  to  uyiov  'TviVfioc,  iv  rois  Tiot  Toe- 
(pnriicc;  KXi  'Tip)  yj^ux^s  Wihux^rKfiToi.t  hf^lv.     Strom.  1.  V.  f.  591  j  1.  IV.  f.  511. 

f  *E/x,^/Xox^^f^^  "^V  ^^V  **^  iy^totireiff^eii  to  eiyiov  ^vivfA».      De  decretis 

SyDodi  Nicenas,  s.  25. 
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vated  above  natural  necessity,  something  of  the  essence  of  a 
free  self-determination  of  the  spirit,  without  which  sin  and 
guilt  can  have  no  existence.  On  both  these  sides  the  general 
ideas  of  the  ancient  world  were  opposed  to  Christianity.  On 
the  one  side  was  a  moral  self-sufficiency,*  which  exhibits  itself 
in  its  extreme  phase  in  Stoicism — the  self-feeling  from  which 
proceeded  the  ethical  notion  of  a  neyaXorpvxia,  magnanimity, 
and  to  which  the  Christian  virtue  of  humility  appeared  to  be  a 
sort  of  self-degradation  :  on  the  other  side,  that  point  of  view 
which  made  man  dependent  on  natural  necessity,  and  caused 
moral  evil  to  be  regarded  as  something  having  its  ground 
therein — a  view  which,  while  it  admitted  the  notion  of  moral 
imperfection,  excluded  altogether  that  of  sin.  In  the  stoical 
doctrine  both  these  are  combined ;  we  have  there  as  well  the 
Autonomy  and  Autarchy  of  the  Wise  man,  as  the  necessity 
of  evil  in  order  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  And  though, 
in  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  opposition  which  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  ancient  world  presents  to  Christianity 
is  tempered  by  the  Platonic  philosophy ,•!•  yet  it  is  thrown 
forth  in  still  stronger  light  on  the  other  side,  while  all  evil 
is  there  regarded  as  something  involuntary,  being  derived 
from  a  deficiency  of  knowledge,  a  preponderance  of  the  natu- 
ral (of  the  vXtj)  over  the  rational  element  in  man,  by  virtue 
of  which  preponderance  the  rational  element  cannot  as  yet 
attain  to  a  free  development.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  respect, 
different  stages  in  the  development  of  Platonism  require  to  be 
distinguished,  according  as  a  tendency  predominated  (as  in  the 
case  of  Plotinus)  to  apply  and  carry  out  its  speculative  prin- 
ciples with  logical  consistency,  or  as  a  prevailing  interest  in 
behalf  of  religion  and  morality  operated  independently  of  those 
principles,  as  in  the  case  of  Plutarch,  who  so  earnestly  defends 
moral  freedom  against  the  stoical  doctrine  of  necessity.  But 
even  where  this  notion  of  freedom  was  most  strongly  insisted 
on,  as,  for  instance,  in  Aristotle,  who  combated  the  Platonic 
principle  that  evil  implied  the  absence  of  freedom, f  it  must 

*  The  Horatian  maxim,  bonam  mentem  mihi  ipse  parabo. 

f  See,  on  this  relation,  vol.  I.,  Introduction. 

J  Thus  he  understands  that  even  the  determinate  character  of  a  man, 
by  which  he  is  determined  in  his  judgments  and  actions,  is  itself  a  work 
of  freedom.      '£^    <^X?^    f^^    ^^^t^t    rotovrots    {jM    yiviff^Kif  ^/o    ixoyns  ilfflv, 

Nicom.  III.  7. 
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necessarily  have  been  beset  by  great  difficulties  in  endeavour- 
ing to  apply  the  notion  of  freedom  to  actual  life ;  while  they 
thought  tliey  perceived  an  unconquerable  natural  characte*  iq 
certain  tribes,  certain  classes  in  the  human  family,  who  had  no 
power  of  elevating  themselves  above  a  very  inferior  grade  of 
moral  culture.  But  even  these  restrictions  could  not  ov«^ 
come  the  idea  of  freedom  in  such  men  as  Aristotle.  Yet  they 
could  not  be  wholly  got  rid  of  until  the  power  of  evil  in 
humanity  was  generally  imderstood  to  be  something  not  ori- 
ginal, but  to  be  itself  traceable  in  the  first  instance  to  an 
original  act  of  freedom ;  and  when  a  power  was  introduced 
into  humanity  whereby  those  differences  of  nature  were  to  be 
equalized,  and  the  same  divine  life  imparted  alike  to  all.  It 
was  only  with  the  victory  over  the  nature-principle,  and  over 
the  aristocratic  leaning  of  antiquity,  that  the  idea  of  moral 
freedom  could  be  completely  established  in  all  its  rights,  as  a 
power  belonging  to  human  natinre. 

Christianity,  then,  brought  about  an  important  revolution 
in  the  ethical  and  anthropological  views  of  mankind,  by  the 
doctrine  of  a  primitive  condition,  and  of  man's  loss  of  it  by  an 
act  of  his  own  free  will.  But  to  its  influence  belongrs  also 
another  fact,  that  it  placed  Anthropology  in  connection  ^vith 
the  doctrine  concerning  spirits  (Pneumatolog}'),  inasmuch  as 
it  caused  the  essence  of  spirit,  as  the  image  of  God,  to  be 
recognised  as  the  common  element  in  man  and  all  ranks  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  as  a  common  destination  having  its  ground 
therein  ;  inasmuch  as  it  presented,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fellow- 
ship of  one  divine  life  uniting  together  all  spirits  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and,  on  the  other,  referred  the  origin  also  of  the 
imgodly  life  back  to  the  first  act  of  the  self-will  of  a  higher 
intelligence.  This  latter  fact  was  particularly  important  as 
opposed  to  the  heathen  view  of  sin  as  founded  in  nature,  and 
to  all  the  tendencies  which  led  men  to  regard  it  as  some- 
thing necessarily  rooted  in  the  natural  organisation  of  man, 
in  the  union  of  a  reason  with  a  sense. 

Now,  while  the  true  interest  of  the  Christian  faith  require^? 
the  union  of  the  momenta  here  unfolded, — the  combination  of 
all  that  has  reference  to  the  need  of  redemption,  and  of  all 
that  refers  to  the  capacity  for  redemption  ;  and  the  separa- 
tion of  these  correlative  momenta  ensrenders  the  heretical 
element ;  still  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  prominence  given 
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to  the  one  or  the  oth^  of  these  momenta  d^ended  partly  on 
the  oppositions,  and  partly  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
different  t«[idencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  which  we  have 
previously  described.  As  respects  the  former,  the  opposition 
to  Gnosticism  is  h^e  especially  to  be  noticed.  Against  it 
there  was  no  need  (as  is  clear  from  an  exposition  of  the 
Gnostic  doctrines)  to  prove  in  the  first  place  the  existence  of 
a  schism  in  man's  nature,  and  of  a  need  of  redemption  grounded 
therein.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Gnostics  asserted  an  original 
threefold  difference  of  human  natures,  but  acknowledged  a 
capajcity  for  the  divine  life  only  in  one  of  these  classes,  it  was 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  capacity  for  the  redemption  and 
the  power  of  moral  freedom  belonged  in  common  to  all.  The 
zeal  of  controversy  in  the  dispute  with  the  Gnostics  served  to 
r^ress  many  extremely  cwie-sided  theories,  to  which  men  were 
afterwards  led  by  separating  momenta  of  the  Christian  consci- 
ousBess  which  belong  together.  The  hypothesis  of  a  predes- 
tination of  natures  endaDgering  moral  freedom  was  thereby  kept 
in  check.  Those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (such  for 
instance 'as  speak  of  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh)  which  subse- 
quently furnished  a  support  for  such  doctrines,  but  which  the 
Gnostics  made  use  of  to  justify  their  accusations  against  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament,  required  to  be  defended  against  them, 
by  showing  that  they  contained  a  meaning  capable  of  being 
reconciled  with  God's  love  and  justice  and  man's  indestruc- 
tible freedom.  Thus  it  belongs  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
portion  which  this  period  held  in  the  evolution  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  that,  on  the  whole,  men  were 
fer  from  framing  to  themselves,  out  of  a  few  dark  and  difficult 
passages  of  scripture, — from  which,  exclusively  considered, 
the  dogma  of  absolute  predestination  was  in  after  times 
derived, — a  doctrinal  system  to  which  they  sacrificed  all  other 
religious  interests  and  the  whole  analogy  of  Bible  faith.*  They 
went  rather  on  the  principle  of  holding  fast  to  that  which  by 

*  Opposed  hereto  were  the  hermeneutical  canons  which  Iranscus  set 
np  against  the  Gnostics ;  as,  for  example,  that  men  should  not  seek  to 
explain  eenigmata  per  aliud  majus  a^nigma,  sed  ea,  quse  sunt  talis,  ex 
xnamfestis  et  consonant! bus  et  claris  accipiunt  absolutiones.    Lib.  II.  c. 

10,  S.  !•  T^  ^ctvi^iis  ii^fifiivet  Wi^vvu  raf  ^a^a^oXufy  xu)  %ia  Tr,s  <rut 
Xi^tAry  itoXvipwIas  iv  ^vfA^uvof  /aiXos  b  r.fiTv  aU^r,fftTut.  lAh.  II.  C.  28, 
s.  3. 
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a  comparison  of  the  different  passages  of  scripture  they  found 
to  be  the  collective  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  On  this  point  those  who  took  the  lead  in  the  guidance 
of  the  church  were  uniformly  agreed ;  and  it  was  only  ignorant, 
uneducated,  and  at  the  same  time  arrogant  individuals  among 
the  laity,  who  were  inclined  to  fix  on  such  insulated  passages, 
and  run  into  downright  extravagances  of  doctrine.* 

It  belongs  further  to  the  common  ground  assumed  by  all 
Christians  in  opposing  Gnosticism,  that,  while  the  Gnostics 
regarded  Dualism  as  an  original  and  absolute  truth,  and  the 
schism  as  something  necessary  in  the  evolution  of  existence, 
necessary  to  appear  at  some  period  in  order  to  be  overcome, 
something  of  which  the  foundation  existed  in  the  world  of 
jEons — the  church-fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to 
the  Gnostics,  agreed  in  tracing  everything  here  to  the  freedom 
of  the  creature.  The  Gnostics  were  accustomed  to  advance 
the  dilemma — If  the  first  man  was  created  perfect,  how  could 
he  then  sin  ?  If  he  was  created  imperfect,  then  we  suppose 
God  Himself  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  To  this  the  church- 
fathers  (if  we  overlook  what  was  peculiar  in  Origen's  system) 
were  wont  to  reply  —  that  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  what  the  first  man  was  in  respect  to  his  original 
capacity,  and  what  he  was  to  become  by  that  development  of 
this  capacity  which  depended  on  his  own  free  will.  Here  we 
find  widely  recognised  a  distinction  which,  in  the  subse- 
quent evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  was  the  subject  of 
important  differences  of  opinion  —  the  distinction  between 
that  which  is  denominated  D/?V  and  that  which  is  denominated 
n-ID'n.  in  Genesis,  the  eIkijjv  and  the  ojjLolwffLg  rov  ^eov  (the 
image,  and  the  likeness  of  God) :  the  first  being  what  was  laid  in 
the  original  capacities  of  human  nature,  and  what,  inasmuch 

*  In  his  exposition  of  the  passage  in  Ex.  x.  27,  Origen,  after  noticing 
the  Gnostics,  who  made  use  of  such  texts  as  arguments  against  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  those  who  sought  to  remove  the  difficulty 
by  correct  interpretation,  mentions  two  classes  among  the  Christians : 
Oi  fih  (p^ovoZffiVy  ui  ci^a.  xccrk  oLToxXfi^eoffiv  h  Sio;  Sv  SsXsi  tXser,  Sv  3s  3-iXu 
ffKXviovni'  in^oi  ol  (iiXriov  irupa  tovtous  (fn^ofAivot  (poctri  vrdXXoc  xa)  aXXa 
»tx^v<p3en  rns  y^et(ptis  avTots  vofifjuira,,  xa)  ob  Ttt^k  Touro  rnf  vyioZg  9rlffrtv( 
r^iTiir^ut.  T.  VIII.  ed.  Lomm.  p.  299.  The  principle  contained  in 
these  last  words  of  Origen  is  the  same  with  one  which  is  laid  down  also 

by  IrenaJUS  :   E/  tvtx  tuv  ^tirtj/juarMV  dvaB^ffofjiiv  tZ  B-sS,  xa.)  rhv  ^Urtv  hfiuiv 
^/ae^i/Aa^a/cesi'  xa)  dxivhvvot  ^/a/Kivovjoisv.     Lib.  II.  C.  28,  S.  3. 
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as  it  was  grounded  in  its  essence,  was  indestructible ;  to  which 
were  usually  reckoned  reason  and  the  power  of  moral  freedom ; 
— the  second,  the  likeness  to  God  actually  realized  by  the 
right  employment  of  these  capacities,  in  which  consists  the 
image  of  God  ;  but  in  order  to  the  realization  of  wliich, 
another  principle  (besides  what  is  given  in  man's  natural 
capacities)  must  supervene, — a  principle  partaking  of  the 
supernatural,  —  fellowship  with  God,  without  which  human 
nature  is  inadequate  to  attain  to  its  completion.  The  impor- 
tant element  in  this  view  is,  the  recognition  of  an  indestruc- 
tible image  of  God  in  human  nature,  and  of  an  original 
destination  of  man  for  the  supernatural,  the  deep-founded  con- 
sciousness of  the  essence  of  human  nature  as  one  which  can 
only  attain  to  the  perfection  of  its  true  essence  and  its  ulti- 
mate end  through  the  fellowship  with  God  ;  consequently  the 
recognition  of  the  correlation  which  existed  from  the  first 
between  the  human  and  the  divine.  This,  however,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  distinction  which  might  be  so  apprehended 
as  to  lead  to  a  false  separation  of  the  human  and  the  divine.* 

In  the  next  place,  the  fundamental  differences  of  the  theo- 
logical tendencies  which  have  been  already  described  would 
have  a  special  influence  on  Anthropology.  Those  church- 
teachers  whom  we  have  described  as  representative  of  a  pre- 
dominantly supranaturalist  tendency  were  led  by  this  their 
prevailing  line  of  thought  to  set  in  a  strong  light  the  corrup- 
tion of  man's  natiu'e  and  his  need  of  redemption,  the  power  of 
renewing  grace,  and  especially  the  contrariety  between  grace 
and  nature.  Montanism,  which  we  have  already  described  as 
the  extreme  of  this  tendency,  was  in  truth  inclined  to  glorify 
the  divine  grace  in  such  sense  as  entirely  to  overlook  the 
human  element,  instead  of  seeking  to  establish  the  harmonious 
union  and  cooperation  of  both.  Those  teachers  of  the  church, 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  the  antagonists  of  an  extravagant 
supernaturalism,  strove  to  identify  the  interest  of  faith  and  that 
of  reason,  were  by  this  wish  led  to  give,  in  their  Anthropo- 
logical system,  special  prominence  to  hmnan  freedom  and 
self-activity ;  and  thus,  in  the  case  of  those  chiu-ch-teachers 
who  otherwise  took  up   a  conciliatory  position  towards  the 

*  In  the  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  the  dona  gratuita  to  the 
dona  naturalia. 
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Gnostics,  in  the  treatment  of  this  doctrine  could  not  fail  to 
exhibit  a  decided  opposition  to  than. 

It  becomes  very  important,  therefore,  on  this  point  also,  to 
compare  the  doctrine  of  the  Norths  African  church  and  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

The  doctrine  of  the  North  African  church  took  its  rise  fiom 
Tertullian.  From  the  existing  doctrine  of  the  church  he 
adopted  the  idea  that  the  first  man,  as  he  wais  created  by  God, 
possessed  all  the  feculties  necessary  to  reveal  the  image  of 
Grod  through  his  moral  nature,  but  that  these  faculties  lay 
still  in  a  dormant,  undeveloped  state.  Their  development 
depended  on  man*s  free  will.  To  the  working  of  God  on 
human  nature  there  was,  by  virtue  of  its  purity,  as  yet  no 
obstacle  ;  by  fellowship  with  God  human  nature  would  have 
become  more  and  more  ennobled  and  glorified,  and  ^^as  made 
capable  of  attaining  to  a  participation  in  a  divine,  imperishable 
life,  so  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the  dominion  of  death.  But 
by  the  first  sin,  which  consisted  in  man's  refusing  to  subject 
his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  but  rather  opposing  it,  * 
man  departed  from  this  fellowship  with  God,  and  became 
thereby  subject  to  sin  and  mortality.  By  the  church- 
teachers  of  this  period  both  these  points  are  combined  in  the 
notion  expressed  by  (p^pd,  while  the  opposite  term  ct(j>^ap<ria 
denotes  with  them  at  once  a  divine,  imperishable,  and  holy 
life — a  connection  of  ideas  which  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  systems  of  faith  and  morals.  As  the  harmony  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  will  resulted  in  a  harmony  throug^h 
all  the  parts  of  man's  nature,  so  the  schism  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  will  resulted  in  a  schism  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  human  nature.  In  place  of  that  union  with  the 
divine  Spirit,  came  the  union  with  an  ungodly  spirit.  The 
first  father  entailed  the  spirit  of  the  world  on  all  his  posterity,  j" 

Peculiar,  however,  to  Tertullian  was  the  theory  by  which 
he  explained  the  propagation  of  this  original  corruption  of 
human  nature, — ^being  connected  with  his  theory  respecting 
the  propagation  of  souls.  Thus  it  was  his  opinion  that  our 
first  parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all 
mankind  ;  that  the  soul  of  the  first  man  was  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  human  souls  ;  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  indi- 

♦  Electio  suae  potius  quam  divinse  sententiae. 
f  Spiritum  mundi  unWeT?,o  ^euerl  s\io  tradldit. 
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yidual  human  nature  are  but  different  modifications  of  that 
one  spiritual  substance.*  Therefore  the  whole  of  nature  be- 
came corrupt  in  the  original  father  of  the  race ;  and  sinfulness 
is  propagated  together  with  souls,  f 

Although  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  matter  in  Tertul- 
liao  is  connected  with  his  sensuous  habits  of  conception,  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  connection.  For  there  lies  at 
the  root  of  this  mode  of  apprehension  a  higher  truth  and 
necesaty,  of  which  Tertullian  bore  witness  as  the  author  of 
the  so-called  Traducianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  propagation 
of  souls. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  Tertullian,  who  first 
brought  forward  in  this  explicit  form  the  doctrine  of  inherited 
sin,  should  yet  exclaim  —  though  in  a  somewhat  earlier 
work,  where  he  takes  ground  against  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  J — "  Wherefore  should  the  age  of  innocence  be  in  7 
such  haste  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sin?"§     '-  '  -  • .    '.-.     J 

Tertullian  was  deeply  penetrated  with  the  consciousness 
alike  of  a  sinfulness  cleaving  to  man's  nature,  and  of  an  im- 
deniable  godlike  nature  in  man,  in  contrast  with  which  it  is 
that  mn  reveals  itself  as  sin.  This  great  father,  who  in  many 
respects  must  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Augustin,  is  . 
also  in  this  particular  to  be  compared  with  him, — since,  \^dth- 
out  any  doubt,  he  had  had  occasion  to  learn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience the  resistance  of  a  fiery,  violent,  rude  nature  to  the 
godlike  spirit,  and  so  the  opposition  between  nature  and  grace. 
Though  we  know  less  of  his  early  development  than  we  do  of 
Augustin's,  yet  we  may  infer  from  his  wholly  peculiar  charac- 
ter, as  it  exhibits  itself  to  us  in  his  writings,  that  it  was  only 
after  many  an  inward  struggle  he  could  attain  to  peace ;  and 
the  reaction  of  those  deep  elements  of  his  natural  character 
doubtless  furnished  occasicNi  for  many  an  internal  conflict.  || 

*  De  anima,  c  10  and  c  19. 

t  Tradux  animse  tradux  peccati.  %  See  vol.  I.  p.  432. 

§  Quid  festinat  innocens  setas  ad  remissionem  peccatorum.  De  bapt.  c.  1 8. 

II  Thus,  in  his  work  in  praise  of  the  Christian  virtue  patience^  we  • 
Isear  him  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  inner  experience.  He  says, 
c.  1,  "Ita  miserrimus  ego  semper  seger  caloribus  impatientite,  quam  non 
obtineo  patientise  sanitatem,  et  suspirem  et  invocem  et  perorem  necesse 
est,  com  reeordor  et  in  mese  imbecillitatis  contemplatione  digero,  bonam 
fidei  valetudinem  et  dominicse  disc^linse  sanitatem,  non  facile  cuiquam, 
nisi  patientia  adsideat,  provenire." 
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But  equally  mighty  was  the  immediate  feeling  of  the  godlike 
which  fonned  the  basis  of  his  sturdy,  inartificial  nature. 
*^  The  corruption  of  nature/'  he  says,*  '^  is  a  seccmd  nature, 
which  has  its  own  Grod  and  fether,  even  the  author  of  oorrup- 
tion  himself;  so  that  goodness,  however,  still  resides  also  in 
the  soul — that  original,  that  godlike  and  genuine  thing, 
which  is  its  proper  nature.  For  that  which  is  from  God  k 
not  so  much  exting^hed  as  obscured;  for  it  eetn  be  ob- 
scured, since  it  is  not  God ;  but  it  cannot  be  extinguished, 
since  it  is  of  G<xi.  As  the  light,  when  some  object  is  inter- 
posed, continues  to  exist,  though  it  shines  not  through  in 
consequence  of  the  density  of  the  intervening  object ;  so  good- 
ness in  the  soul,  when  suppressed  by  evil,  as  it  brings  with  it 
its  peculiar  nature,  either  ronains  wholly  inactive,  its  li^t 
being  hid,  or  else,  finding  freedom,  bursts  through  whero  it  is 
given  it  to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  that  some  are  very  good  and 
others  very  bad ;  and  yet  all  souls  are  of  the  same  stock :  thus, 
too,  there  is  something  good  in  the  very  worst,  and  somethuig 
bad  in  the  very  best ;  for  God  alone  is  without  sin,  and,  as 
man,  Christ  alone  without  sin,  since  Christ  is  also  God. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  divinity  of  the  soul,  by  \drtue  of  its 
original  goodness,  breaks  out  in  obscure  presentiments,  and 
the  consciousness  of  God  comes  forth  as  its  witness.  For 
this  reason  no  soul  is  without  guilt,  for  none  is  without  the 
seeds  of  goodness." 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Tertullian,  that  while,  as  a 
Montanist,  he  laid  peculiar  stress  on  the  unusual  psychological 
phenomena  presented  in  the  effects  of  the  new  divine  life,  and 
on  the  miraculous  element  in  the  charismata  ;t  so  too,  where 
he  speaks  of  man's  natural  condition,  he  is  fond  of  bringing 
up  such  eccentric  phenomena  as  those  of  a  natural  forecasting 
and  presentiment,  and  of  appealing  to  the  indications  of  an 
indestructible,  godlike  element  in  human  nature.J 

He  was  led  to  unfold  and  to  defend  these  views  still  further, 
not  only  in  his  controversy  with  Marcion,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  refused  to  acknowledge  anything  originally  godlike 
in  the  soul,  but  also  in  his  dispute  with  Hermogenes.     On 

*  De  anima,  c.  41.  t  See  above,  p.  215. 

X  The  distinction  between  that  natural  facnilty  of  diyination  and  pro- 
phecy as  a  charisma  is  stated,  de  anima,  c.  23:  Divinatio  interdum, 
sepasita,  quse  per  Dei  gratiam  obvenit  ex  prophetia. 
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this  latter  occasion  he  wrote  a  work  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  on  the  descent  of  souls.*  Hermogenes  had  opposed  the 
theory  of  a  heavenly  descent  of  the  soul,  of  the  inbreathing  into 
it  of  a  divine  particle,  and  had  urged  that  it  made  the  Divine 
subject  to  pollution,  since,  on  this  hypothesis,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  ascribing  to  this  soul  the  origin  of  evil.f 
Tertullian  supposes  in  matter, — in  that  inorganic  stuff  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  creation, — not  only  something  akin  to  the 
corporeal  world  which  is  produced  out  of  it,  but  also  something 
akin  to  the  soul,  which  was  likewise  formed  out  of  it.  The 
wild  motion  in  it  is  that  which  it  has  akin  to  the  soul,  and 
which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  soul. J  As  God,  by  his  organ- 
izing influences,  produced  the  corporeal  world  out  of  the 
chaotic  mass,  so  he  formed  the  soul  out  of  the  chaotic 
principle  of  motion.§  Taking  his  position  on  this  ground  of 
materialism,  he  agreed  with  Marcion  in  denying  that  any 
point  of  imion  was  presented  for  Christianity  in  an  original 
element  of  affinity  between  the  human  soul  and  the  Divine. 
Evil  he  derived  from  this  wild  chaotic  principle  of  motion, 
not  overcome ;  just  as  he  regarded  whatever  was  hateful  in 
the  corporeal  world  as  a  renmant  of  the  ancient  chaos.  Also 
in  Satan  and  evil  spirits  he  believed  probably  that  he  saw  the 
reaction  of  that  untamed  chaotic  power  of  motion.  Souls 
needed  the  communication  of  a  divine  life  really  related  to 
God,  which  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  redemption  and  by 
regeneration,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  evil 
derived  from  their  origin,  Tertullian,  as  he  himself  tells  us,|| 
defended,  against  Hermogenes,  free  will,  as  an  original  pro- 
perty of  the  soul  and  uidestructible.     We  might  infer  from 

*  De  censu  animse.  We  learn  what  were  the  contents  of  this  book 
from  his  work  de  anima. 

t  Dum  incredibile  est,  spiritum  Dei  in  delictum  et  mox  in  judicium 
devenire,  ex  materia  potius  anima  credatur  quam  ex  Dei  spiritu.  De 
anima,  c.  11.  Tertullian  contends,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  soul  is 
derived,  not  from  the  spiritus  Dei,  but  from  the  flatus  Dei ;  that  it  was 
not  the  essence  of  God,  but  only  something  imparted  immediately  by 
the  Spirit  of  God— something  in  affinity  with  that  spirit — which  resided 
in  the  soul. 

J  The  incorporale  inconditus  motus  materise.  Adv.  Hermogenem,  c.  36. 

§  Comp.  the  passage  from  Plutarch,  cited  p.  16>  relative  to  a  soul 
united  originally  with  the  chaos. 

II  Inesse  nobis  to  ee.uTi\ov9m  naturaliter,  jam  et  Marcioni  ostendimus 
et  Hei*mogeni.    De  anima,  c.  21. 
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tluB  that  Hermogenes  ragankd  the  participation  is  flw  re- 
demptioD,  and  in  the  divine  life  originally  foreign  to  the  iool, 
as  not  dependent  on  the  selMetenninaticm  of  the  Aie  will; 
that  he  did  not  make  fiuth  to  preeeed  from  ikai  mmrcty 
but  derived  eyerything  in  tfaos  matter  wSke  hoam  the  nn- 
conditional  divine  influence  and  election ;  and  he  would  tfan 
belong  to  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  an  nncon- 
ditioaed  predestination^  and  of  an  abecdnte,  irresifltible  gmcsk 
The  consistent  development  of  his  principles  wight  ecrlainly 
lead  to  such  results ;  Ibr  if  the  sotd,  bj  virtue  of  its  material 
origin  and  essence,  presents  no  point  of  umon  finr  grace,  ihm 
firom  such  premises,  no  less  than  fbwm  the  theoij  of  an  absdhile 
corruption  of  human  nature,  such  a  resolt  seems  •moccBsarily  to 
Ibllow.  We  know,  however,  too  Httle  of  the- system,  of  Her* 
mogenes  to  be  able  to  affirm  with  certainty  that  such  was  tiw 
connection  of  his  ideas.  From  the  thesis  we  cannot  argue 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  antithesis ;  £nr  it  is  possible  tiiat 
TertuUian  may  have  been  led,  from  Hermogenes  having  sim- 
ply denied  the  original  affinity  of  the  sool  to  God,  to  main- 
tain this  doctrine  against  him,  together  with  all  its  essential 
marks  and  characters,  among  whK^  he  reckoned  the  free  will, 
although  Hermogenes  may  not  have  wholly  denied  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  ;  just  as,  in  fact,  Tertullian  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  the  free  will  against  Marcion,  although  we  are  not 
told  anywhere  that  Marcion  ever  denied  it.*  At  all  events, 
Hermogenes  denied  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
regard^  immortality  as  a  consequence  simply  of  the  new 
divine  life  imparted  by  Christ :  he  considered  believers  alone 
to  be  immortal.  All  evil — evil  spirits,  and  men  who  have  not 
become  partakers  of  the  divine  life — were,  in  his  opinion, 
finally  to  be  resolved  into  the  matter  firom  whence  they 
originally  sprang.f 

*  We  must  here  remark,  by  way  of  supplement,  that,  in  Marcion's 
system,  this  point  still  remains  undecided.  For  the  same  reasons  as  in 
the  case  of  Hermogenes  snch  an  hypothesis  would  perfectly  accord  with 
his  system  also,  and  it  would  moreover  harmonize  well  with  his  ultra- 
Paulinism.  But  the  prominent  place  which  he  gives  to  Grod*8  paternal 
love,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the. 
Grod  of  the  Old  Testament,  accusing  him  of  having  compassion  on  some,* 
and  hardening  the  hearts  of  others,  make  it  quite  improbable  that  Mar- 
cion ought  to  be  considered  as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination,  t  Vid.  Theodoret  fab.  hseret.  I.  c.  19. 
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Against  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  Hermogenes,  TertuUian 
maintained  '^  that  the  souls,  sprung  from  that  first  soul  which 
arose  immediately  from  the  bveath  of  God,  are  immortal,  en- 
dowed with  free  will,  in  possession  of  a  faculty  of  divination 
-—evident  signs  of  their  heavenly  origin."* 

He  considered  all  the  parts  aiui  faculties  of  human  nature  as 
a  work  of  God  in  itself  good ;  and,  therefore,  everything  con- 
trary to  reason  in  it  was  to  his  mind  a  consequence  of  that 
ori^nal  schism  which  grew  out  of  the  first  sin.  The  division 
which  Plato  makes  of  the  soul  into  the  XoyucoV  and  aXoyoy  he 
was  willing  to  admit ;  though  not  in  respect  to  the  original, 
but  only  in  respect  to  the  corrupted,  human  nature.f 

While  the  Gnostics,  according  to  their  doctrine  of  the^differ- 
(snt  fundamental  principles  of  himian  nature,  maintained  that 
a  hylic  or  material  nature  could  never  be  converted  into  a 
pneumatic  or  spiritual  one,  and  that  a  spiritual  nature  could 
never  be  converted  into  a  material  one,  Tertullian  insisted,  in 
opposition  to  them,  on  the  almighty  power  of  grace  and  the 
mutability  of  the  human  will.  When  they  appealed  to  the 
declaration  of  Christ  that  an  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
firuit,  nor  a  good  tree  evil  fruit,  he  replies,  "  If  this  is  to  be 
understood  in  your  way,  then  God  cannot  raise  up  from  the 
stones  children  to  Abraham;  then  the  generation  of  vipers 
cannot  bring  forth  fruits  to  repentance ;  and  the  apostle  was 
mistaken  when  he  wrote,  '  Ye  also  were  sometimes  darkness,' 
and  '  We  also  were  once  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,'  and 
*  such  were  some  of  you ;  but  now  are  ye  washed.'  But 
do  the  declarations  of  the  holy  scripture  contradict  one 
another  ?  No ;  for  the  evil  tree  will  not  bring  forth  good 
fruit,  unless  it  be  grafted ;  and  the  good  tree  will  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  unless  it  be  cultivated  ;  and  the  stones  will  become 
children  of  Abraham,  if  they  be  formed  to  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  the  generation  of  vipers  will  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  repentance  when  they  have  thrown  off  the  venom  of  wick- 

*  Animam  Dei  flatu  natam,  immortalem,  liberam  arbitrii  dominatri- 
cem,  diTinatricem.    De  anima,  c.  22. 

t  De  anima,  16.  Naturale  enim  rationale  credendum  est,  quod  ani- 
mae  a  primordio  sit  ingenitum  a  rationali  videlicet  auctore ;  irrationale 
autem  posterius  intelligendum,  ipsum  illud  transgressionis  admissum 
atque  (quod)  exinde  inoleverit  in  anima,  ad  instar  jam  naturalitatis,  quia 
statim  in  natura:  primordio  accedit. 
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edness.  This  the  divine  grace  is  able  to  do ;  which,  ofatnith, 
is  mightier  than  nature,  to  which  the  free  will  within  as  ib 
subjected.  As  this  last,  too,  is  a  natural  thing  and  susceptible 
of  change,  so  nature  turns  asthis  tums.^*  One  might  unde^ 
stand  this  remai^ble  passage  as  in^ilying.that  even  at  this 
early  period  Tertullian  attributed  to  grace  an  irresistibly 
attractive  power  over  the  corrupt  wiU  of  man ;  one  miglit 
say  that  he  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  will  merely  in.  oppo- 
mtion  to  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  necessity,  to  the'  affirmatiQii 
of  a  complete  moral  insensibility  in  the  case  of  eertam  natures^ 
but  not  in  respect  to  the  soul-transfimning  principle  of  grace. 
Montanism  might  easily  lead  to  insisting  upon  the  overwheliii- 
ing  influence  of  the  divine  power,  and  to  reducing  the  free  will 
to  a  blind  passive  instrument.  But  the  connectioii  by  no 
means  authorizes  us  to  give  this  language  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. For,  according  to  the  context,  Tertullian  is  only  in- 
tending to  prove  that  grace,  through  its  working  on  corrupt 
nature,  can,  by  virtue  of  J;he  free  will,  impart  to  it  a  higlMr 
power  than  dwells  in  itself,  and  thus  transform  it  to  somethii^ 
else ;  and  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  adopt  that  interpretatioa 
which  best  accords  with  Tertullian's  other  explanations  of  free 
will.  It  is  true,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  that  the  peculiar  and 
fundamental  tendency  of  Montanism  must  have  gone  far  towards 
causing  its  adherents  to  magnify  the  power  of  grace ;  but  even 
Montanism  cannot  be  accused  of  rending  asunder  momenta 
which,  in  Christianity,  belong  closely  together,  and  of  giving 
predominance  to  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Even 
Montanism  was  far  from  ascribing  to  grace  a  constraining 
power,  operating  with  irresistible  might  on  the  conversion  of 
man.  That  it  did  not  consider  the  agency  of  grace  generally 
to  be  of  this  kind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fiict  that  it  re- 
garded such  an  operation  of  grace  as  implied  a  bare  passivity 
on  the  part  of  man  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, — as 
an  extraordinary  thing ; — supposed  it  to  be  confined  to  the 
prophets.  Accordingly  we  find,  even  in  Tertullian,  a  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  such  influences  of  grace,  where  every- 
thing depends  solely  on  the  divine  influence,  nothing  on  human 

*  Hsec  erit  vis  divinse  gratise,  potentior  utique  natara,  habens  in  nobis 
subjacentem  sibi  liberam  arbitrii  potestatem,  quse  cum  sit  et  ipsa  nata- 
ralis  atqae  mutabilis,  quoquo  yertitur,  uatara  convertitor.    De  anima. 
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concurrence — such  extraordinary  virtues  as  cuold  be  regarded 
only  in  the  light  of  free  gifb  of  divine  grace,  which  God  im- 
parts to  each  individual  as  He  pleases.*  But  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  only  in  such  extraordinary  cases  that  he  ascribes  the 
whole  to  the  action  of  grace  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  he  did 
not  consider  such  to  be  the  general  law  which  governs  the 
evolution  of  the  Christian  life.  And  we  are  by  no  means 
warranted  to  conclude  from  such  an  expression  that  Tertullian 
when  he  so  spoke  was  already  a  Montanist ;  for,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  oiur  general  remark  find  its  application,  that 
Montanism  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  extreme  result  of 
tendencies  and  modes  of  thinking  previously  in  existence. 

But  a  directly  opposite  view  spontaneously  resulted  from 
the  process  of  development  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  Thus 
Clement,  unconsciously,  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  North- 
African  church,  while  he  intended  simply  to  controvert  the 
Gnostic  dualism,  which  represented  generation  to  be  a  work  of 
the  evil  principle.  "  How  then,"  he  asks,  "  could  the  chil- 
dren have  sinned,  or  fallen  imder  the  curse  of  Adam,  when 
they  are  chargeable  with  no  actions  of  their  own?"t  The 
question  here  related  to  the  explanation  of  those  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  in  the  North- African  church  were 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin.  Job  xiv.  4 ; 
Ps.  li.  7.  J  Clement  referred  such  and  similar  passages  to 
man's  natural  ignorance  of  God  and  divine  things,  to  the 
power  of  sinful  habits.§  Still  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
this  that  Clement  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  fall  from 
a  state  of  moral  purity.  To  the  Gnostic  dilemma||  above 
quoted  he  opposed  the  assertion  that  the  first  man  was  not 
created  perfect,  but  with  a  capacity  for  virtue  ;T  so  that  its 
cultivation  and  application  depended   on   himself.     To  the 

*  Qaod  bonorum  qnomndam  sicuti  et  maloram  intolerabilis  magni- 
tudo  est,  ut  ad  capienda  et  prsestanda  ea  sola  gratia  diyinse  inspirationis 
operetor.  Nam  quod  maxime  bonum,  id  maxime  penes  Deum ;  nee 
alias  id  qoam  qui  possidet,  dispensat,  at  caique  dignetur.  De  patientia, 
c.  1. 

+  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  453  et  469. 

X  See  Cyprian's  collection  of  proofs  from  the  scriptures  of  the  doc- 
trines of  ffuth  and  morals,  Testimonior.  1.  III.  c.  54. 

§  ^vw^uet  fi  kfAet^rciXof,  Tag  vr^Mrag  Ix  yiti^Ms  o^fAuff  xaB^  as  ^ih  cu 
yiw^»9f^tt,  ifftfitiag  xiytu    Strom.  I.  III.  f.  469* 

II  See  above,  p.  344. 

^  'E^rtrnhus  fr^is  rhf  xrn^n  k^trns*     StTOm.  1.  VI.  i,  ^^'l. 

VOL.  II.  ^  ^. 
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enticements  of  sensual  pleasure  be  yielded  in  that  diildhood  of 
his  beiii^  when  it  was  for  him  to  decide  according  to  lus  own 
ftee  choice.*  While  many  Gnostics  made  the  &I1  to  oonast 
in  this,  that  the  first  man,  yielding  to  sensuous  appetite,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  the  sexual  propensity ,  wherdby 
both  himself  and  liLs  entire  prosperity  came  under  the  dominioa 
of  the  vXri ;  Clement,  on  the  other  band,  r^;arded  man's  guilt 
to  consist  simply  in  his  not  having  waited  for  the  soiteble 
period  appointed  by  God  for  the  satisfiustion  of  that  impul8e.f 
Perhaps,  therefore,  he  regarded  the  power  of  the  sensuous 
appetites  over  the  spirit  as  a  consequence  of  the  fnrst  disobe- 
dience— he  probably  supposed  that  by  the  guilt  of  man  the 
sway  of  sense  became  continually  stronger,  in  such  sort,  how- 
ever, that  it  still  depends  on  man's  vnll  to  resist  its  entice- 
ments. Here,  in  the  inclination  he  evinces  to  refer  evil  to  the 
power  of  sense,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  ideas  which, 
through  his  philosophical  education,  had  found  their  way  into 
his  mind  ;  and  accordingly  redemption  and  regeneratioD  mait 
in  his  view  be  referred  mainly  to  the  end  of  providing  a  wi^ 
for  the  soul  to  partake  of  the  divine  life,  by  being  delivered 
from  these  foreign  elements.  "  It  is  not  without  special  grace," 
he  says,  "  that  the  soul  attains  to  this  power  of  soaring  idoft  oa 
wings,  afler  having  laid  aside  every  weight,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
unite  itself  with  its  kindred  element."}  The  important  point 
in  Clement's  >'iew  was,  therefore,  to  recognise  both  the  need 
of  assistance  which  the  free  will  stood  in,  and  also  the  fiwjt 
that  grace  was  conditioned  by  its  efforts,  and  was  designed  to 
meet  its  deficiences.  On  this  point  he  thus  expresses  himself  :§ 
'^  When  man  seeks  by  his  own  endeavours  and  habits  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  slavery  of  his  passions,  he  effects 
nothing.  But  when  he  manifests  a  true  zeal  and  eamestness, 
then  he  gains  the  >ictory,  by  the  accession  of  God's  power; 
for  God  bestows  his  Spirit  on  willing  souls.  But  when  the^ 
remit  their  desire,  the  Spirit,  which  God  bestows,  is  also  with- 

*  nx^fiytre  WiSvfilais  i  ireug.  Clement,  like  Philo,  regarded  the 
serpent  as  a  symbol  of  «J«»i».    Protrept.  f.  69. 

f  T«x«  irtv  9r^»\a^rrH  vit  luufif  rtS  v^ttrtwXtUrtu,  Strom.  1.  III.  f. 
466.  *E»ivn^fiffa9  SaT«»  it  9rf$«^»m  h  iri  tut  mftmiruy  a,wminf  «•?•%" 
0/»m.    L.  c.  f.  470. 

X  oh  x<e^<T0f  tLviu  rm  f|«f/r«»  TTifwrmt  ri  tuti   atn^rmrm  mmi  Am  cm> 

rvyytnT.    L.  c.  1.  V.  f.  588.  §  Quit  dlves  salv.  c.  SI. 
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drawn.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  not  to  the  sleeping 
and  indecent,  but  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  He  was  too 
strongly  enchained  by  this  dogmatical  theory,  too  little  ca- 
pi^le  of  moving  ont  of  the  circle  of  his  subjective  notions, 
riffiitly  to  understand,  out  of  its  own  words,  the  Pauline  type 
01  doctrine — as  appears,  for  instance,  from  his  remarkably 
tortuous  interpretation  of  1  Corinth,  i.  21.  For  in  this  passage, 
according  to  Clement,  the  last  words  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
question,  but  thus :  it  was  not  God  who  made  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  foolishness,  but  it  became  foolishness  through  the 
guilt  of  man** 

On  Uiis  subject  the  system  of  Origen  is  quite  peculiar ; 
and  in  considering  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  his 
theory,  already  explained,  of  an  eternal  creation.  While  the 
Gnostics  sought  to  account  for  the  difference  among  rational 
creatures,  partly  by  a  natural  law  regulating  the  graduated 
evolution  of  life  proceeding  from  Gk)d,  partly  by  their  deri- 
vation from  different  fundamental  principles,  Origen  referred 
all  such  differences  to  moral  freedom,  God,  as  the  absolute 
unity,  he  taught,  can  only  be  a  source  of  imity.  So  far  as 
all  existence  springs  from  Him,  the  unity  of  his  own  essence 
most  reveal  itself  therein.  No  difference,  no  manifoldness, 
can  spring  from  Him.  It  would,  moreover,  be  inconsistent 
with  his  love  and  justice  not  to  bestow  on  all  his  creatures 
the  same  measure  of  perfection  and  blessedness,  t     God  there* 

*  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  318. 

t  Bitter,  in  his  Christlichen  Plulosophie,  Bd.  I.  S.  317,  maintains 
that  Origen's  doctrine  is  ba^ed  upon  the  thonght  **  that  created  spirits 
in  Uie  oatset  did  not  actually  partake  of  the  good  and  of  the  perfect,  but 
had  ilnn^y  received  a  fkciUty  for  all  good.  Their  connate  perfection 
ooofliited  in  this."  But  such  a  thought  would  certainly  imply  the 
notion  of  a  deydopment  from  a  lower  stage, — a  progressive  and  gra- 
doated  movement  nrom  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect ;  and  it  is  evident 
thtt  tib^  view  utteriy  clashes  with  the  system  of  Origen.  Origen  does 
in  tmth  conceive  the  perfect  as  the  original  state ;  he  refers  all  imper^ 
fection  to  a  fiill,  involving  guilt  because  it  was  an  act  of  freedom ;  and 
renrds  as  the  final  consummation  the  restoration  of  the  original  state, 
and  not  the  complete  development  of  the  capacities  bestowed  at  the 
ereation.  This  simply  is  the  thought  lying  at  tiie  basis  of  his  system, — 
that  the  rational  sphrit  should  maintain,  by  freedom  as  its  property,  the 
pcrfectkm  bes^wed  on  it  already  by  the  creation ;  and,  having  lost  it, 
should  recover  it  a^n  by  freedom ; — that  the  fellowship  with  God,  the 
source  of  aH  good  m  the  rational  creature,  is  not  coercive,  but  can  be 
preserved  only  by  virtue  of  a  free  appropriation,  and  can  be  ^viQ^\t^\ 

1  k1 
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fore  is  to  be  originally  contemplated  as  the  fountain  of  a  world 
of  spirits,  allied  to  his  own  nature,  blessed  by  communion  with 
him,  the  members  of  which  were  perfectly  homogeneous,  in 
the  second  book  of  his  work  wepl  hpxStv  he  so  expresses  him- 
self as  if  he  considered  not  only  all  difference  in  the  measure 
of  powers  and  of  blessedness,  but,  generally,  all  differences  in 
individual  existence,  as  not  being  original,  but  as  having 
resulted  in  the  first  instance  from  the  difference  in  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  will.  According  to  this,  Origen  must  have 
held  the  differences  of  the  original  creation  to  be  that  of  beings 
perfectly  equal  and  only  numerically  different ;  and  all  in(£- 
vidual  peculiarities  to  be  consequences  of  estrangement  from 
God.  A  very  narrow  conception,  we  must  allow,  of  the 
creation,  as  ministering  to  the  revelation  and  glory  of  Grod. 
Most  characteristically,  however  (in  spite  of  the  Gnosticism 
and  Platonism  by  which  Origen  was  at  other  times  governed), 
does  it  become  manifest  here  that  the  Christian  point  of  view 
(though  but  partially  and  narrowly  apprehended)  predomi- 
nated in  his  way  of  thinking,  and  how  a  moral  and  teleo- 
logical  element  gained  the  ascendancy  so  as  to  make  all  else 
depend  upon  it.* 

In  Origan's  predecessor,  Clement,  we  already  perceive 
how  the  exaggeration  of  one  Christian  principle,  the  doc- 
trine of  freedom — its  exclusive  consideration  in  opposition 
to  the  Gnostic  distinction  of  natures — could  lead  to  such  a 
result  as  the  ascription  of  whatever  distinguished  the  apostles 
from  other  men,  not  to  a  peculiar  nature  bestowed  on 
them  by  God,  but  entirely  to  the  merit  of  the  right  direc- 
tion of  their  own  will.  According  to  his  opinion,  they  did 
not  become  such  because  they  were  chosen  to  be  such  by 
God,  but  they  were  chosen  to  their  office  by  God  because 
He  foreknew  what  they  would  become  by  the  guidance  of  their 
own  will.      In  proof  of  this  position  Clement  adduces  the 

again  only  by  the  same  means.  This  too  is  among  the  points  which 
essentially  distinguish  the  doctrine  of  Origen  from  that  of  Clement. 

*  The  importance  of  the  free  will,  as  connected  with  all  spiritual 
development,  is  described  by  Origen  in  the  following  words :  '£«•)  >«>  rZv 

ffMlAeirut  oh  ^etfot  t«v  etlrieiv  rov  av^^tuTov,  aXXa  9ra^k  roug  ff^iofAarmovs 
XiyovSi  0  flit  ris  'nrri  (i^etxus  xal  fjutx^osi  o  Tt  fAyets,  o  Ti  fisrei^tf  trt  li 
T«v  'v^w;^«v  xcti  8^'  tifiTv  xai  at  roiui^s  ^^a^tig  xa)  re  reuurov  n^ag  t«» 
atrlav    tx^t  rev  fi.tyiiv  riva  ttvets  >j  utxpot  ri  if  raTg  uiruHu    rvyyeivftv,      la 

Ma«.  T.  XIII.  s.  26.  ^ 
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&ct  that  even  Judas  Iscariot  was  one  of  the  apostles; 
that  Matthias,  in  consideration  of  his  worthiness,  was  after- 
wards received  into  the  number  of  the  apostles  in  place  of 
Judas.*  It  was  only  necessary  to  work  out  this  one-sided 
view, — so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination  and  divine  decrees,  and  so  totally  subversive  of 
any  distinction  of  nature  given  by  creation  itself,  while  it 
ascribed  everything  solely  to  moral  worth,  and  to  carry  it  on 
to  its  legitimate  consequences,  in  order  to  advance  from  the 
position  of  Clement  to  the  system  which  Origen  completed. 

However,  it  may  have  been  the  .case  that  at  some  later 
period  Origen  retracted  this  hypothesis,  as  he  did  many  other 
immature  ideas  which  he  had  brought  forward  in  that  work 
of  speculative  dogmatism.  At  least,  in  a  passage  of  a  later 
work,f  he  says  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  universal  bright- 
ness of  God's  glory,  but  that  scattered  beams  of  His  glory 
were  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  rational  creation,  since  no 
created  being  could  contain  the  whole  of  the  glory  of  God. 
And  in  this  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  what  in  the  Logos 
is  one  and  the  same  unfolds  itself  in  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
spirits  into  a  manifoldness  of  individual  natures,  of  which  each 
in  his  own  peculiar  way  reflects  and  represents  the  glory  of 
God,  so  that  it  is  only  the  collective  sum  of  all  these  individuals 
would  correspond  to  the  condensed  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  Logos.  This  must  doubtless  have  been  the  case 
if  Origen  had  clearly  developed  to  his  own  mind  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  thought  which  he  expressed ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  ever  did  so.  In  a  passage  of  the  same 
conunentary  on  John  from  which  the  one  just  alluded  to  is 
taken,  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  the  final  end  of  this  evolu- 
tion that  all  the  rational  beings  restored  by  the  Logos  to  a 
perfect  communion  with  God  would  have  but  one  common 
employment — that  of  the  intuition  of  God ;  and  that,  fashioned 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  they  would  know  as 
completely  what  the  Son  is,  as  at  present  the  Son  (and  the  Son 
alone)  knows  the  Father.  |    But  since,  according  to  the  system 

'*'  Oux  ^"^^  nf»f  ixXtxTtil  ytfifntft  avwrtXtt  xarJi  vt  (pv^iw  t^tti/Aat  ivrt) 
i  *l6uha$  i^iX^^f)  ffv*  avrotSy  aXX'  oloir%  n^eif  iirwroXst  ytfi^^ett  lftktyifrt$ 
^^of  r»u  xai  ra  riXn  trM^etfiivev.     Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  667. 

t  In  Joann.  T.  XXXIl.  s.  18. 

}  In  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  16.    See  also  the  passage  in  M«.U\i.  T .  y..  %«^si. 
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of  Origen,  all  things  are,  by  that  final  eonsummatioii,*  to  be 
restored  to  their  original  condition,  it  seems  to  follow  that  suck  a 
state  of  equality  and  unity  was  the  one  which  originaUy  existed. 
Origen  argued  still  further :  God  alone  is  by  his  own  natiiie 
good ;  all  created  beings,  on  the  contrary,  axe,  and  continue  to 
be,  good  only  by  virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  the  CKriginal 
fountain  of  all  g^ood,  the  Logos,  As  soon  as  the  desire  arises 
in  any  rational  being  to  be  something  for  himself,  evil  exists. 
'^  What  has  become  good,"  says  Origen,t  ^'  cannot  be  in  like 
manner  good  as  that  which  is  goodness  by  its  own  essence. 
It  can  never  be  wanting,  however,  to  him  who,  for  its  preser- 
vation, receives  into  himself  the  so-called  living  bread. 
Whoever  fails  to  obtain  it  fails  by  his  own  fault ;  since  he 
n^lects  to  partake  of  the  living  bread  and  of  the  true  water, 
wherewith,  nourished  and  refreshed,  the  wings  grow." J  Evil 
is  the  only  thing  which  has  the  ground  of  its  existence  in  it- 
self, and  not  in  God  ;  which,  therefore,  generally,  is  giroiwded 
in  no  being,  but  is  nothing  else  than  an  estrangement  fsom 
the  true  being.  It  is  that  which  has  only  a  subjective  and  not 
an   objective   existence, — 'that  which  is   in  itself  nothing.§ 

207  :  *'  TJien  the  righteous  will  no  longer  shine  in  different  ways,  as  at 
the  beginning ;  but  all  will  shine  like  one  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father."  '  Matth.  xiii.  43.  {Ten  fiteiXiO-rec  oi  yiiuiioi  Xei/u.ypovo'tf  aiixtTi  ha- 
<po^a>S)  ^S   xetrat  rag     ci^X'^e,  oiXXa  irec¥TU  U(  ^Aj«;.)     Yet  this  paSSagG  of 

Origen  could  be  understood  as  referring  barely  to  an  equality  of  morjd 
condition  and  blessedness. 

*  The  d.*oxa.TUffra<ri(.  f   C.  Cels.  1.  VI.  C.  44, 

X  An  allusion  to  the  myth  in  Plato's  Phsedrus  respecting  the  wings  of 
the  soul. 

§  To  Plato's  metaphysical  idea  of  the  f^n  »v  (according  to  which,  if  we 
have  got  a  clear  notion  of  it,  evil  is  necessary  as  a  limit  to  the  evolution 
of  life ;  and,  consequently,  the  idea  of  evil,  as  to  its  moral  iniport,  is 
virtually  annulled)  Origen  gave  more  of  a  moral  significance.  The  f*h 
6v  here  is,  according  to  his  view,  rather  privative  than  negative.  See  in 
Joann.  T.  II.  S.  7  :    Oi  /juirixovrtf  reiu  SvroSj  fAiri^ovri  Ti  ol  eLytotf  §ifXay0S 

Beu  rov  ovroSf  ytyovxffiv  ovk  ovrig.  Hence  I  cannot  at  all  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  Ritter  says  in  his  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Philo- 
sophic, Bd.  I.  8.  524,  concerning  Origen*s  theory :  **  A  limitation  of 
this  sort,  in  which  created  spirits  originally  exist,  might  perhaps  be 
regarded  by  Origen  as  an  element  in  them  of  evil  or  impurity,  since  he 
considered  evil  generally  to  be  simply  a  defect  of  goodiiess.*'  Such  a 
view  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  Origen,  who  thought  it  of 
so  much  importance  to  define  evil  as  a  thing  which  has  its  grcMind  in  no 
natural  necessity,  but  which  is  dfexivBiXAft  oul-j  from  an  act  of  the  free 
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Hence  he  says,  ^^  The  assertion  of  the  Gnostics,  that  Satan 
is  no  creature  of  God,*  has  some  foundation  in  truth ;  namely, 
to  this  extent,  that,  while  Satan  is  indeed  a  creature  of  God  in 
respect  to  his  nature ;  yet  as  Satan  he  is  not  so/'f 

When  the  will  of  the  spirits,  who  were  blessed  in  a  divine 
life,  became  estranged  from  God,  the  original  unity  was  dis- 
solved ;  a  disharmony  arose,  which  could  only  be  restored  to 
unison  by  a  long  process  of  purification  and  culture.  The 
soul  of  the  world  is  nothing  but  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  which  is  able  to  combine  these  great  moral  differences 
into  one  living  whole,  and  which  pervades  and  animates  the 
universe,  subjecting  all  dissonances  to  a  higher  law4 

The  corporeal  world  was  brought  into  existence  and  consti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  this  end,  that  the  spirits  which  had 
beccnne  incapable  of  the  purely  spiritual,  divine  life,  might  be 
brought  to  a  consciousness  of  their  estrangement  firom  God, 
and  of  their  culpable  misery ;  that  a  craving  after  a  restorap- 
tion  of  their  fellowship  with  the  divine  Fountain  of  Good 
might  be  awakened  in  them ;  that  they  might  become  more 
and  more  purified  by  conflict.  The  matter  lying  at  the  ground 
of  the  corporeal  world  is  the  indeterminate  element,  destitute 
of  all  properties,  which  first  receives  from  the  plastic  hand  of 
Omnipotence  a  certain  form  and  pressure,  which  varied 
according  as  bodies  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  order,  ethereal  or 
gross,  were,  in  manifold  gradations,  to  be  formed  out  of  it.§ 
Thus  arise  numerous  grades  of  existence,  from  the  spiritual  to 
the  sensuous,  corresponding  to  the  different  stages  of  fallen 
beings.  II     There  exist  intelligences  which  are   united  with, 

will.  The  notions  of  imperfection  and  of  moral  evil  are,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  God,  it  is  true,  is  the  holy, 
cood  being,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  creature  can  be  so  called  (see  T.  II. 
in  Matth.  s.  10) ;  but  moral  evil  is  not  an  original  element,  but  is  to  be 
traced  only  to  a  voluntary  apostacy  from  God.  The  ^>>  ov  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  defect  cleaving  to  created  existence,  but  as  a  voluntary 
alienation  from  the  aiv.  *  See  Part  II. 

t  In  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  7.  %  nwJ  d^x'^^i  1*  H-  c.  1. 

§  In  the  ivvXot  MfffMs  is  to  be  distinguished  i/X*}  lying  at  the  ground, 
and  the  Xoy^f  •  KWfMi  rnf  vXttv.     In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  5. 

II  We  here  encounter  a  difficult  question ;  viz.  whether  Origen  sup- 
posed that  from  the  beginning  the  t/X»i  also  was  brought  into  existence, 
together  with  the  world  of  spirits,  as  a  necessary  limit  for  the  creature, 
so  that  the  creaturely  spirit  must  of  necessity  be  always  provided  with 
a  material  organization,  which,  corresponding  only  to  the  6ta%e  <^{tdl<;^t:^ 
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though   not  so  completely  constrained  by,  a  more  exalted 
organization,  designed  to  minister  to  and  assist  the  other  fidlen 

perfection,  would  be  of  a  higher  or  lower  order ;  or  whether  he  traced 
to  the  &11  the  first  origin  of  matter,  and  of  the  material  world  itself. 
If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  passage  in  the  work  vri^t  a^x^h  ^^ 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  considermg  the  former  position  as  the 
doctrine  of  Origen.  The  remarkable  passage  (1.  II.  c.  2,  s.  2)  runs  as 
follows :  "  Principaliter  quidem  creatas  esse  rationales  naturas,  materia- 
lem  vero  substantiam  opinione  quidem  et  iutellectu  solum  separari  ab 
eis  et  pro  ipsis  vel  post  ipsas  effectam  yideri,  sed  nunquam  sine  ipsa  eos 
vel  yixisse  vel  vivere."  From  this  we  should  be  led  to  represent  the 
subject  as  Ritter  understands  it ;  namely,  that  the  conception  of  matter 
arises  simply  from  an  abstraction  of  the  sum  total  constituting  the  crea- 
turely  existence ;  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  objective  conception  of 
the  limit  of  creaturely  existence,  of  that  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
individual  existence, — ^just  as  the  Platonists  taught  that  the  conceptioD 
of  matter  could  be  apprehended  only  by  the  xiys  mBos.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  antithesis  between  body  and  spirit  vanishes,  to  oar 
apprehension,  if  we  think  of  the  manifold  gradations  in  the  attributes  or 
properties  stamped  on  the  ukn,  and  by  abstraction  go  back  to  the  unde- 
termined somewhat  which  lies  at  the  ground  of  all  these ;  /juifuv  re  vXtxeh 

tSv  ^roMTfi'raiv  fAtret(^itk'kowZv  ilt  ajpBec^irtav,  In  Joann*  T.  XIII.  8.  59. 
This  too  would  harmonize  with  his  doctrine  concerning  the  glorious 
organization  after  the  resurrection,  which  rests  doubtless  on  the  same 
general  foundation,  and  with  his  doctrine  concerning  the  transfigured, 
ethereal  bodies  of  the  angels ;  ra  rSJt  d-yyixuv  ffufcara,  alBiotei  xo.) 
alyoulis  (pu;.  In  Matth.  T.  XVII.  s.  30.  And  to  the  souls  ^  of  the 
planets  he  ascribes  a  ffufia  al^i^iov  xa)  xa^Kourarov.  De  orat.  c.  7.  In 
this  case  we  must,  with  Ritter,  consider  tnis  mode  of  expression  as  a 
strictly  scientific  one,  to  which  everything  else  should,  in  Origen's 
sense,  be  referred.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  a  produc- 
tion of  matter  which  ensued  at  some  later  period,  it  must  be  understood 
to  be  a  case  in  which,  descending  from  the  strictly  scientific  position,  and 
accommodating  himself  to  a  more  popular  mode  of  thinking,  he  leaves 
the  position  of  the  yvu^ds  for  that  of  the  tlffns.  But  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  we  are  warranted  to  ascribe  to  Origen  a  speculative  theory  of 
this  sort,  so  rigidly  carried  out  and  uniformly  adhered  to.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  good  reason  for  explaining  all  his  assertions 
belonging  to  a  later  period,  \?hich  seem  to  contradict  what  is  here 
aflfirmed,  according  to  the  theory  set  forth  in  the  work  ti^)  a^;^«w ;  for, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  mode  of  thinking  combined  speculative 
elements,  borrowed  from  other  quarters,  with  others  derived  from 
Christianity,  it  is  obvious  how  easily  he  might  be  led  to  retract,  at 
some  later  period,  many  things  which  he  had  put  forth  in  his  first 
attempt  at  a  speculative  system  of  doctrine.  In  this  work  itself  he 
rather  puts  down  the  matter  as  problematical,  than  decides  on  it  with 
confidence.  In  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  17 — where,  indeed,  he  expresses  himself, 
not  in  a  positive  manner,  but  in  the  form,  Mnyxalov  Wtffrrtffat  il — he 
distinguishes  an  ai/Xo;  ^avryi  xat  a(rw(jt.aTQ;  ^wr,  as  the  original,  from  al 
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spirits.  These  dwell  in  the  planets,*  and  perform  a  painful  ser-  ? 
vice  of  love,  yearning  for  the  time  of  universal  restoration,  ( 
when,  relieved  from  this  burden,  they  shall  be  raised  once 
more  to  a  pure  state  of  existence,  emancipated  from  all  that  is 
sensuous  (the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  spoken  of 
in  Bom.  viii.  19).t  According  to  Origen's  doctrine,  these 
higher  intelligences  owe  it  to  their  own  free  will  alone,  to 
their  own  merit,  that  they  occupy  this  elevated  rank  in  crea- 
tion ;  and  that,  being  united  in  this  free  manner  to  the  corpo- 
real world,  they  have  received  such  an  organization  of  a  higher, 
glorious,  and  more  ethereal  kind.  The  question  may  now  arise : 
Did  Origen  regard  these  beings  as  having  taken  no  share  in 
the  firft  fall,  but  as  having,  by  their  unalterable  fidelity  to  the 
Creator,*entitled  themselves  to  this  place  in  the  universe  ?  In 
this  case  he  must  have  supposed  that,  by  virtue  of  the  free 
direction  of  their  own  will,  some  among  the  rational  existences 
had  persevered  in  goodness,  while  others  swerved  from  it ;  but 
that  those  even  who  had  remained  steadfast  must  enter  into  a 
connection  with  the  corporeal  world, — not  as  a  due  punishment 
of  their  guilt,  but  of  their  own  free  choice,  submitting  thereto 
in  order  to  promote  the  good  of  their  fkUen  fellows.  The 
more  therefore  do  they  long  for  that  period  when,  the  end  of  the 
universal  purification  having  been  attained,  they  too  shall  be 
released  from  this  burdensome  service.  Or  perhaps — and  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  the  work  wepl  hpxtov  is  certainly  more 
&,vourable  to  this  view  of  the  matter — Origen  did  not  con- 
sider these  intelligences  to  be  those  who  had  remained  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  general  defection  of  the  created  existence, 
but  simply  those  who  had  taken  the  least  share  in  it,  and  who 
consequently,  by  virtue  of  this  determination  of  their  will, 
whereby  they  at  least  distinguished  themselves  from  the  rest, 
obtained  this  position  in  the  universe.  But  if  this  was  his 
train  of  thought,  then  Origen  took  away  from  free  will  with 

corporeal  existence,  even  from  every  free  connection  with  an  organization 
of  transfignred  mould.  And,  in  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  5,  he  opposes  this 
later  formed   corporeal  world  to  the  xi^fMs  nnr»f,  subsisting  alone: 

'AXk»  xai  •  ^UKWfitnt  xo^fAOS  ukixog  ytvifAtvtf  ita  rovf  iifi^ivras  rns 
UvXov  ^fit  vo^rouf  fuv  %x,*t  ^ta(pe^euf,  t^rtng  in  iratrstf  in  /xiy  9rfes  rd  avXa 
xai  ret   afiifMtTtt,  xarv  fiV/v,  00   roffo*  TOf    tostm   offcv    rn    ft^of    ra    eti^etret 

ffvyx^Uii.  And  he  says  that  the  formation  of  the  xifffi^t  hvXog  is  not 
without  reason  described  as  a  xara^aX^, 

♦  See  above,  p.  37  t  See,  «.  g.,  de  Mait^T.  ^»  1 . 
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one  hand  what  he  gave  to  it  with  the  other;  for,  in  this 
case,  free  will  no  longer  makes  a  dijSerence  between  the  beings 
who  persevered  in  goodness  and  those  who  fell  from  it,  Irat 
only  between  those  who  deviated  to  a  greater  or  to  a  less 
extent ;  and  therefore  moral  evil  appears  to  be  a  something 
necessary  to  created  existence, — at  least  in  a  certain  degree, 
or  as  a  necessary  point  of  transition. 

We  see  before  us  only  a  fragment  of  that  great  com^  of 
tlie  world  which  alone  embraces  all  moral  diveredties,  togpether 
with  all  the  consequences,  which,  up  to  their  entire  removal  at 
the  general  consummation,  flow  out  of  them;  and  hence  our 
defective,  limited  Theodicee.* 

From  Origen's  doctrine  it  necessarily  followed  that  hu- 
man souls  were  originally  the  same  in  kind  with  all  higher 
spirits ;  that  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
and  between  the  former  compared  with  each  other,  proceeded 
only  from  a  diversity  in  the  moral  bent  of  the  will  of  the 
several  individuals ;  that  accordingly  all  souls  are  fiJIen 
heavenly  beings.  All  consciousness  in  time,  which  moves 
between  opposites,  and  the  understanding,  which  is  directed  to 
things  finite,  resulted  simply  from  the  estrangement  from  that 
unity  of  the  divine  life  of  immediate  intuition ;  and  the  true 
destination  of  the  soul  is  to  be  purified,  and  to  return  once  more 
to  that  life  which  consists  in  the  pure,  immediate  intuition  of 
God ;  or,  since  the  life  of  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a  life  of 
the  scut  by  the  quenching  of  the  heavenly  fire,  the  soul  is  to 
be  again  transfigured  into  spirit.! 

His  theory  of  the  soul's  preexistence  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Creationists^  who  taught  that  each  individual  soul  is 
formed  by  an  immediate  creative  act  of  God  (a  doctrine  which 
seemed  to  him  irreconcilable  with  the  love  and  the  justice  of 
God,  which  extend  equally  to  all  his  creatures),  and  also  to 
TertuUian's  Traducianism  (or  the  doctrine  of  the  generation 
of  souls) — which  he  regarded  as  gross  and  sensual.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  maintain  his  own  peculiar  and  speculative  theory 
of  the  origin  of  souls,  without  clashing  with  the   teaching 

*  Homil.  IV.  in  Jes.  s.  1. 

f    Ylot^a.    <r>jv    a^o'^TUim    xeu    rnv    "^v^iv    t«jv    ol'To    rtv    Z^v    nu    intvfutri 
yiyoviv  rt  vuv    yivofAivti  ^v^h'   vov(  «r«f   evv  yiyovi    '4'f^/C^f   *«i    ^"X**    Kwnc 

^a/^itffoc  y'mrett  voug.    u.  d^X'  !•  H*  c.  8.   Compare  the  similar  view  of  the 
Gnostics  above. 
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of  ibe  church,  he  insisted  (as  he  had  before  done  in  defending  his 
theory  of  a  creation  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  this  tem- 
pcnral  wcnrld)  that  these  points  had  been  left  undecided  by  the 
dburch. 

But  on  the  doctrine  concerning  an  adherent  corruption  of 
bfunan  nature  he  expressed  himself  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  teachers  of  the  North- African  church*  He 
could  speak  of  a  mystery  of  the  birth,*  through  which  every 
individual  that  comes  into  the  world  needs  purification ;  and  in 
dejfonce  of  this  view  appeided '  to  the  same  textsi  of  scripture 
which  others  adduced  to  support  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Only  he  traced  this  condition  of  human  nature  to  another 
source  ;  namely,  to  the  personal  guHt  of  each  Mien  heavenly 
qpirit  in  an  earlier  state  of  existence.  Now,  according  to 
Ocigen's  theory,  this  corruption  was  not  the  same  in  all ;  but 
its  d^ree  depaided  on  the  degree  of  the  previous  guilt. 
Although  he  considered  Adam  to  be  a  true,  historical  perscm, 
yet  he  regarded  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  first  in- 
eamate  soul  which  had  &i\€Sk  from  the  heavenly  state  of 
existence.  like  the  Gnostics,  he  too  gave  a  symbolical  expla- 
nation of  the  narrative  of  Paradise;  representing  it  as  the 
symbol  of  a  higher  spiritual  world,  Adam  being  the  type  of 
nMunkind  at  large,  of  all  &llen  souls.'j' 

In  his  work  irepl  hpxbtv,  Origen — here  too  agreeing  with  the 
Platonists  and  with  many  of  the  Gnostics — ^had  admitted  the 
doctrine  (as  one  which  at  least  could  not  be  directly  disproved) 
that  fidlen  souls  might,  through  total  degeneracy,  sink  as  low 
80  the  bodies  of  brutes. :(  But  as  his  system  differed  essentially 
ficam  the  Neo-Platonic,  by  insisting  on  the  moral,  teleologicaL 
principle  peculiar  to  Christianity,  his  principles,  as  they  became 
more  clearly  fixed  in  his  mind,  must  have  ultimately  led  him 
to  reject  altogether  the  doctrine  of  stich  a  transmigration  of 
souls,  as  inconsistent  with  that  end  of  purification  which  pre- 


*  JAvvrfifitn  rns  ytnirtats. 

f   C.  Cels.  1.  4,  S.  40 :    Ov^q  wrus  fVi^i  tvos  «rivoSi  ^S  ^*^<  oXou  rod  yivevg 

4wvr«  <pciffM9r«f  r»v  Btiw  xiyw.  It  is  reconcilable  with  this  that  Origen, 
in  speaking  of  Adam  on  o^r  occasions,  expressed  himself  wholly  ^er 
the  manner  of  the  churchy  as  in  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  22 ;  T.  XIII.  s.  34.  He 
might  understand  the  language  in  his  own  sense,  especially  in  homiHes, 
to  which  the  gnosis  did  not  properly  belong.  Horn.  XIV.  in  Jerem. 
X  See  the  Greek  fragment  «•.  i^x-  ^«  !•    Orig.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  T»  l.f ,  1^. 
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supposes  the  continuance  of  consciousness.*  The  doctrine 
which,  in  agreement  with  the  ethieo-ieleological  pcnnt  of  view, 
he  held  of  the  soul's  purification  bdng  carried  on  by  a  con- 
tinual process  up  to  its  final  restoration,  forms  rather  the 
direct  opposite  to  that  hypothesis  of  a  cycle  of  metempsychom^ 
which  grew  out  of  the  predominant  habit  of  contemplsitingthe 
course  of  nature. 

Origen,  like  the  Gnostics,  placed  in  man's  &llen  nature 
three  principles,  the  trapKucov,  the  yfn/^iKov,  and  the  wivfuiTiKov ; 
and  also  supposed  three  different  stages  or  positions  of  human 
nature  corresponding  to  these  principles.     But  he  differed  from 
them  in  one  essential  point.     As  he  acknowledged  all  human 
souls  to  be  the  same  in  kind,  so  he  held  that  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  all  was  the  same,  and  consequently  he  represented  the 
different  stages  as  resulting,  not  from  any  original  difference 
of  natures,  but  from  the  predonunance  of  some  one  or  other 
of  those  principles  determined  by  the  different  tendencies  of 
the  will.     The  spirit  (Trvevfia)  is  the  highest  element  in  man's 
nature ;  it  is  that  which  is  immediately  divine,  that  whereby 
man  is  connected  with  a  higher  order  of  things — the  organ 
through  which  alone  he  is  capable  of  understanding  divine 
things.     It  is  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  evil,  or  to   be  cor- 
rupted or  alloyed  by  anything  foreign.     Nothing  evil,  nothing 
but  what  is  divine,  can  proceed  from  it.f     At  most  it  can 
only  retire  wholly  out  of  view  and  become  dormant  through 
man's  guilt, — being  hindered  from  revealing  itself  and  from 
acting  by  the  predominance  of  sense,  of  the  lower  Acuities  of 
the  soul,  of  a  worldly  temper.     In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  concerning  an  opposition  between  the  works  of  the  flesh 
and  the  works  of  the  spirit,  Origen  finds  a  confirmation  of  his 
opinion,  since  he  refers  the  latter  to  the  spirit  in  man,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  flesh,— the  active  principle  in  all 
that  is  good.|     The  reaction  of  the  inward  presentiment  of 
God  and  of  conscience  against  ungodliness  he  derives  from 
this  wyevfia.     Herein   is   revealed   a  commanding,  judging, 

♦  See  c.  Cels.  1.  III.  c.  76;  II.  16,  in  Jerem.,  where  he  speaks  of 
metempsychosis  in  a  parabolical  sense,  carefully  guarding  against  the 
misconception  which  would  arise  from  taking  his  language  literally. 

t   'Avi^i^txrov  ruv  p^ii^evuv  t0  'Tvidft.a.      In  Joann.  T.  XXXII.  S.  II. 
T//,  rou  uytoUf   iW»  rev  avSpw^ou. 
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punishing  power,  superior  to  the  soul  itself.*     Those  men  in 
whom  the  soul  surrenders  itself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  this 
irytvfia,  in  whom  this  faculty  is  predominant,  are  on  this  ac- 
count denominated  spiritual  men,  vyevfiariKoLl!    In  the  case 
of  those  who  are  the  true  saints,  the  unity  of  the  whole  life  is 
grounded  on  the  &ct  of  its  being  determined  by  this  wevfiay 
— this  is  the  governing  principle  of  their  whole  life.     Living 
in  the  spirit,  all  they  do  and  suffer  proceeds  from  it — it  is  that 
which  gives  their  conduct  its  true  import  and  significancy.^ 
From  this  point  of  view  Origen  ought  to  have  been  led  to  see 
(what  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  that  is  here  said)  that  it  is 
by  this  unity  grounded  in  the  godlike  alone  (the  essence)  that 
the  destination  of  human  nature  can  find  its  completion,  its 
fulfilment, — ^that  the  true  end  of  man  consists  in  this  very 
thing.     Yet  he  says  that,  where  St.  Paul  opposes  the  wvEvfia- 
riKOQ  to  the  yj/vx^icog  (1  Cor.  ii.  14, 16),  he  describes  the  latter 
only,  and  not  the  former,  as  men  ;  since  man  consists  of  body 
and  soul,  but  the  vyevfiariKoc  is  more  than  man.§     And  this 
form  of  expression  is  not  a  mere  isolated  exaggeration,  pos- 
sessing no  farther  meaning  or  bearing  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  theology,   but  it  stands  closely  connected 
with  that  leading  tendency,  already  described,  which  inclined 
Or^n,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  to  regard  the  godlike 
not  as  the  tmli/  human  element,  but  as  something  super- 
human,— ^a  tendency  in  which  we  recognised  the  reaction  of  a 

*  In  his  commentary  on  Romans,  1.  II.  where  Origen  refers  what  St 
Paul  says  concerning  conscience  to  the  workings  of  this  mtv/Mt,  he  ex- 
presses himself,  accordmg  to  Jerome's  translation,  as  follows  :  Quia  ergo 
tantam  ejus  video  libertatem,  quae  in  bonis  qnidem  gestis  gandeat  semper 
et  ezsnltet,  in  malis  vero  non  arguatar,  sed  ipsam  animam,  coi  cohseret, 
reprehendat  et  argoat,  arbitror,  qnod  ipse  sit  spiritos,  qui  ab  apostolo 
esse  cam  animo  dicitor,  yelut  psedago^  et  quidam  sociatus  et  rector,  ut 
earn  de  melioribns  moneat  vel  de  culpis  castiget  et  arguat.  Ed.  Lomm. 
T.  VI.  p.  107. 

f  Ov  xurtl  f*ir«x*i*  l^rm^aravvett  ^^nftMr/^u  i  irnvfjMrtxef,  In  Joann. 
T.  II.  s.  15.  ^ 

^  *Cls  ya^  0  ^yuf  ^»  vytufiartf   le^cxura^^^wrt   retv  h  r£  ^ri*  xeu  tdffni 

*$iu  *HvfMtTty  ai\}M  K&t  <r«r;^*i,  <r«0%fi  vuvftetrt.  In  Joann.  T.  XXXII.  s.  1 1« 
§  *Hfiut  yeLf  ov  fuirw  ttvrif  [the  ApOStle  Paul]  ^et/A%v  Itr)  reiv  ^nvfMf 

xa)  §p  tS  r§vT»n  Sttarif^,  mtufjMrt ;     L.  C.  T,  11.  B.  lb. 
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principle  which,  belonging  to  the  old  world,*  still  remained 
to  be  vanquished  by  Christianity.  And  connected  with  this 
distinction  of  the  irvcv/Lia  from  the  t/^4,  as  the  purely  human 
element,  is  his  doctrine  that  those  in  whom  the  \JAr)(ii  sur- 
rendered itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  irvevfjia  would  penevere 
in  the  unity  of  the  existence  thus  animated  by  the  irvevfia,  and 
in  the  perfected  state  of  their  essence,  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  iryevfia,  would  rise  to  a  higher 
life  after  death.  On  the  other  hand  those,  in  whom  the  \fu^ 
always  resists  the  wevfia,  would  after  death  be  forsaken  by  ibe 
latter,  which  would  return  to  God  from  whom  it  came,  while 
they  themselves,  separated  from  the  wyevfia,  would  be  given 
up  to  woe ;  f — a  doctrine  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  Origan's  idea  of  a  purifying  process  going  on  ailer  death, 
and  of  an  universal  restoration  as  the  final  end  of  all  things. 
Moreover  he  ascribed  to  this  trpivfjia — as  follows  from  his  idea, 
which  we  have  already  unfolded,  of  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  rational  being  and  God — -no  self-govemmen^ 
no  independent  self-subsistence,  but  regarde(f\t  as  the  organ 
destined  to  receive  into  itself  and  to  represent  the  workings  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  According  to  his  doctrine  the  irvevua  in 
man  can  be  active  only  by  its  connection  with   the  Divine 

Spirit  4 

As  Origen  then  supposed  a  threefold  division  of  human 
nature,  so  he  distinguished  three  different  stages  of  moral  de- 
velopment ;  according  as  the  Trvevfia,  the  ypvxVj  or  the  aapl 
predominated.  The  second  stage,  where  the  personal  /, 
estranged  from  God,  is  uppermost  (though  there  may  coexist 

*  Thus  by  Aristotle  (Ethic.  Nicomach.  X.  7)  the  contemplative  life,  as 
the  divine,  which  ans veers  to  the  godlike  in  man,  to  the  vovg,  is  placed 
above  the  practical,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  purely  human :  i/  J^im 
0  vovs  *^ii  Tov  oLvB^of'x'ov,  xeci  o  x»rei  ravroif  fi/os  h7os  t^a  rov  avff^tu'Tiwjf  (iUt ; 
and  yet  he  says  of  the  veu; — rouro  fidkt^rx  SLv^^wrei, 

f  The  passages  which  we  here  cite  are  taken  from  works  which  have 
only  been  preserved  to  us  in  Latin  translations ;  the  fidelity  of  which, 
however,  on  these  points,  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect.  Commentar. 
ep.  ad  Rom.  1.  II.  c.  9,  p.  108,  ed.  Lomm.  Hie  ipse  spiritus  est,  qui 
cohseret  animabus  justomm.  Si  vero  inobediens  ei  anima  et  contumax 
faerit,  dividetur  ab  ea  post  excessom.  Commentar.  series  in  Matth.  c. 
62,  T.  IV.  p.  352,  ed.  Lomm. 

%  In  Matth.  T.  XIII.  S.  2  :  ^'Ert^n  iTvat  ri  rov  Slay  9tvtVfML,  xav  h 
fifjuv  ^,  iretffa    ri   ^vtu/tiet    Izofrov    dvB^atTov  re  |y  uvrS  ;    wbich    latter   he 

here  also  distinguishes  from  the  ^vxn* 
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with  it  a  certain  dominion  over  sense),  where  the  soul  follows 
itB  egodstic  inclinations,  is  the  sti^e  of  a  eertian  merely 
worldly  cultivation,  of  an  intelligent  Egoism,  where,  though 
no  enthusiasm  for  moral  goodness  impels  the  man,  still  moml 
evil  does  not  break  out  into  any  violent  excesses, — where,  in 
short,  as  Origen  expresses  it,  the  man  is  neither  cold  nor  hot. 
This  stage,  considered  in  itself,  holds  the  middle  place  be- 
tween the  two  others ;  yet  it  may  be  asked  from  which  point 
is  it  easiest  to  attain  the  divine  life?  Origen  proposes  the 
mestion  whether  the  aapKiKos  (the  carnal  man)  might  not  be 
M  more  easily  than  the  yj/vxncoc  (the  spiritual  man)  to  a  convic- 
tion of  sin,  and  thereby  to  true  conversion.*  Connected  here- 
with is  Origen's  idea  that,  in  the  same  way  as  a  wise  physician 
will  sometimes  call  forth  the  elements  of  disease  lurking  in  the 
body,  and  by  means  of  his  art  cause  other  disorders  to  arise 
£ram  them,  with  the  view  of  expelling  by  this  expedient  the 
dements  of  disease  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  entire  or- 
ganism ;  so  God  places  men  in  situations  where  the  evil  lurk- 
ing in  their  nature  is  stimulated  to  violent  outbreaks,  in  order 
to  bring  them  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  their  moral  dis- 
order, and  of  its  pernicious  effects,  and  so  to  heal  them  the 
mxxre  easily  and  radically  .^  In  this  sense  he  explains  the 
seriptural  expression,  Grod  hardens  the  heart,  and  the  like. 

As  Origen  regarded  the  self-determination  of  the  free  will  in 
the  creature  as  the  original  ground  of  all  the  diversities  existing 
among  rational  beings,  so  he  also  supposed  it  was  likewise  this 
which  conditions  the  whole  subsequent  process  of  purification 
and  development,  including  all  its  stadia  up  to  the  final  goal  of 
restoration.}  Accordingly,  it  is  with  him  an  important  point 
to  define  the  notions  of  God's  foreknowledge  and  of  pre- 
destination as  contradistinguished  from  the  doctrine  of  an 

*  Ui^i  i^X'^i  1-  111-  <^-  4- 

t  See  de  orat  c.  29,  and  the  fragmeot  of  the  commentary  on  Exod.  e. 
X.  27  ;  in  the  26th  chapter  of  the  pT^xaXia,  and  in  the  2nd  vol.  ed.  de  la 
Kue,  f.  111.  *'ilf9rs^  iTt  rtvMv  ffeifJutrtKuv  ^ra^fifAdraif,  tig  fid^og  rou,  7/ 
oZrvs  tlifu,  xf;^a>^f)x«T0;  xa»0Uf  o  tar^if  tif  rhv  Uttiptinmv  hd  rnatv  (ffet^fcditeiif 

^itovf  TtXiUvots  <vv  t7;^f  r/f,  ovtus  otfiMt  xeti  viv  ^to*  otxowftm  vhv  xfv(puv 
MtucMf  tls  vi  Bd^of  »%xa»^zvlm9  rns  ^vx^»  1*«  VIII.  p.  305,  ed. 
Lomm. 

}  T«9  3mV  IxtUrnv  •l»w»fa7v  "^vj^j  d^o^mt  tU  ^  dtit«f  mhtyn  ^w^y 
d%i  %x»wtct9  ri  uvrt^wuf,    De  orat.  S.  29* 
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eifiapfUyfij  or  of  an  unconditicHial  necesBity.  He  teaches  that 
God,  having  taken  into  view  all  the  different  bents  of  will, 
and  all  the  possibilities  of  which  they  were  the  con^Utum,* 
arranged  accordingly  the  plan  of  the  universe.  He  distia- 
tinguishes,  in  moral  evil,  an  objective  and  a  subjective  neces^ 
sity.  Even  though  an  existing  moral  evil  must  exhibit  itself 
in  this  or  that  determinate  form,  still  it  is  not  therefore  neeea- 
sary  that  this  or  that  determinate  evU  diould  be  brought  about 
by  this  or  that  particular  individual.f 

From  the  exposition  already  given  of  Origen's  doctrine 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  world  to  Grod,  and  of 
the^,  spirit  (iry£v/ia)  in  man  to  the  Holy  Spirit  {irvevfia  ayiov), 
little  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  way  in  which  grace  and  fireQ 
will  are,  in  his  system,  made  to  harmonize  with  each  other. 
In  this  view  he  says,  ^*  As  the  good  thrift  of  husbandry 
requires  the  coming  together  of  two  &ctors,  the  husband- 
man's own  activity  and  the  blessing  of  God;  so,  in  order 
to  goodness  in  rational  beings,  there  must  be  their  own  free 
wiU  and  the  power  of  Gtxi  to  uphold  the  good  purpose.| 
But  man's  free  will  and  God's  assistance  are  both  necessary, 
not  only  to  becoming  good,  but  also  to  perseverance  in  virtue 
when  once  attained ;  since  even  the  perfect  man  would  &11, 
if  he  became  proud  of  his  goodness,  and  ascribed  it  to  himself 
— if  he  failed  to  give  the  honour  which  is  due  to  Him  who 
bestowed  on  liim  all  chiefly  by  which  he  was  enabled  both  to 
attain  to  virtue  and  to  persevere  in  it.§ 

From  what  then  in  the  Anthropology  of  this  period  we 
have  found  to  have  been  held  in  common  by  all,  it  is  evident 
that,  not  only — ^as  was  the  case  even  among  the  Gnostics — ^the 
doctrine  of  a  Redeemer  found  a  sympathy  in  the  need  of  re- 
demption universally  felt,  but  also — and  this  constituted  the 
difference  between  the  Anthropology  of  the  church  and  that  of 
the  Gnostics — that  none  supposed  human  nature  to  be  ^  beset 
with  moral  evil  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  complete  appro- 

*  See  the  commentary  on  Grenesis. 

t  *Amy»ti  i^Ti,  retvret  iXSiTv,  ov»  d*eiy»fi  i\  itA  r«yJi  rtwg.  In  MattL 
T.  XIII.  s.  22. 

X  Ttf  rw  \«yt»6u  aya^if  fM»rif  Um  t»  rt  vnt  *^9eu^i^ius  nvrni  »m  «nis 
ffv/ivtft6Ufffis  ^tietf  ^uvdfjbtMs  rtf  ret  »»AJK<rra  'r^oiXoftiv^, 

5  From  the  commentary  on  4'.  IV.  Philocal.  c.  24,  ed.  Lomm.  T. 
XI.  p.  450. 
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priation  of  it  by  the  Redeemer.  Hence,  from  the  very  first, 
the  mind  of  the  church  was  gradually  developed  in  antagonism 
with  Docetism  under  all  its  forms  and  degrees.  This  oppo- 
sition to  Docetism  is  strongly  marked  in  such  passages  of  the 
epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius  as  by  their  stamp  of  antiquity 
form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  these  letters. 
It  is  here  said  of  the  Docetae,  in  an  original  way,  "  They,  who 
would  make  nothing  but  a  spectre  of  Christ,  are  themselves 
like  spectres — spectral  men."*  And  TertuUian  says  to  the 
Docetae,  "  How  is  it  that  you  make  the  half  of  Christ  a  lie  ? 
He  was  all  truth."  |  "  You  are  offended,"  he  says  in  another 
place,!  '^  when  the  child  is  nourished  and  fondled  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes.  This  reverence  shown  to  nature  you  despise — 
and  how  were  you  born  yourself?  Christ,  at  least,  loved  man 
in  this  condition.  For  his  sake  he  came  down  from  above ; 
for  his  sake  he  submitted  to  every  sort  of  degradation,  to  death 
itself.  In  loving  man  he  loved  even  his  birth,  even  his 
flesh." 

In  opposition  no  less  to  Docetism,  which,  taking  offence  at 
a  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  would  acknowledge  none  but 
a  glorified  Christ,  than  to  the  aesthetic  Paganism  which  idol- 
ized the  beautiful,  §  the  person  of  our  Saviour  was  repre- 
sented as  being  without  form  or  comeliness,  as  that  of  one 
whose  outward  appearance  contradicted  the  glory  within — 
a  notion  which  was  based  partly  on  a  passage  in  the  63rd 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  too  literally  understood,  and  partly  on  mis- 
interpreted passages  in  the  gospels.  Tertullian  says,  ||  "  This 
was  the  very  thing  which  excited  men's  wonder  as  to  every- 
thing else  in  Him  when  they  said.  Whence  hath  this  man  this 
wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  ?  The  exclamation  comes  from 
men  who  even  thought  they  might  despise  his  form."ir 

If  we  here  compare  Tertullian  with  the  Alexandrians,  we 
see  at  once  the  great  advantage  which  the  former,  from  de 
riving  everything  solely  from  his  own  Christian  conscious 
ness,  possessed  over  the  latter,  whose  notions  had  been  blended 
with  other  elements  of  a  foreign  culture — in  short,  by  his 

*   Avret  70  ioKUv  o»rts  tiffetfAetrti  x«i  ^eufiovtxoi.     Ep.  ad  Smyrn*  S.  2. 

f  Quid  dimidias  mendacio  Christum  ?    Totus  Veritas  fuit.  _  De  came 
Christi,  c.  5.  t  L.  c.  c.  14. 

§  See  vol.  I.,  the  Introduction.  ||  De  came  Christi,  c.  9. 

•|  Nee  humanse  honestatis  corpus  fuit,  nedum  ccelestis  claritatis. 

VOL.  II.  ^  ^ 
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decided  tendency  to  view  Christianity  in  a  real  light.  We 
have  already,  in  our  exposition  of  Gnosticism,  remarked  how 
close  a  connection  subsisted  between  the  peculiar-  eBsenee  of 
the  Christian  system  of  morals  and  the  views  entertained  cod- 
ceming  the  person  and  life  of  Christ.  The  contemplation  of 
Christ's  life  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  a  new  ethical  standard, 
and  firom  it  was  to  proceed  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  Chris- 
tian system  of  morals.  But  in  those  cases  where  the  ethical 
principle  itself  was  adulterated  by  the  influence  of  other  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  conjoined  with  the  Christian,  this  cor- 
ruption reacted  also  on  the  views  entertained  of  the  person  and 
life  of  Christ.  An  instance  of  this  kind  h€is  been  already  noticed 
in  the  case  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  the  same  result  may  be  observed 
in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Founding  his  judg- 
ment on  that  moral  system  which  demanded  an  absolute 
estrangement  from  all  human  feelings,  and  which  made  tiie 
Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  and  other  ascetics  of  that  period, 
ashamed  of  their  own  bodies,  he  was  incapable  of  understand- 
ing such  a  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  the  pure  human  form 
as  was  presented  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Instead  of  the 
pure  human  character,  he  was  for  tlie  superhuman.  Christ 
was  to  represent  the  Ideal  of  the  renunciation  of  sense — of  a 
life  wholly  independent  of  the  sensible ;  unaffected  by  sensuous 
impressions,  by  any  wants,  such  as  hunger  or  thirst,  by  feelings 
of  pain,  by  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations :  He  was,  in 
short,  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  uTrdSeia,  The  incarnate  Logos 
must  in  liis  essence  have  been  superior  to  such  things ;  and 
so  the  genuine  Gnostic,  in  imitation  of  him,  should  strive  to 
attain,  by  the  efforts  of  liis  will,  to  a  similar  apathy.  He 
says  characteristically,  "  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  m 
the  case  of  our  Saviour  the  body,  as  sucli,  required  for  its  sup- 
port the  care  necessary  to  us ;  he  ate,  not  for  the  body's  sake, 
for  this  was  preserved  by  a  divine  power."  *  Now  this  prin- 
ciple might  have  led  him  to  a  Docetism  of  his  own.  The  con- 
templation of  Christ,  as  He  is  presented  in  the  gospel  history, 
exercised,  however,  too  great  a  power  over  him, — the  historical 
truth  was  a  thing  of  too  much  weight  with  him  to  allow  hini 


*  'Eir<   rod  (TuttJ^os  to  aufAOt.  d.^ciiri7¥  ut    aufAU.    ras    ecfayzatag  u^tfiptflei; 
its    diet/Ltovviv    yiXus    av    utj,   i(puyiv    yei^  ov  5/«   to  aufietj   ivvaftu    0'(/ytxcju>sy9> 

dy/a.    Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  640.. 
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to  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  He  would  go  no  further  than 
to  say  that  Christ  was  not  subject  by  any  necessity <  of  nature  to 
those  various  wants  and  affections;  but  that  of  his  own  free 
choice  He  became  subject  to  them,  out  of  voluntary  conde- 
scension and  for  the  wel&re  uf  man,,  and  in  order  to  give  such 
a  proof  of  the  reality  of  His  humanity  as  should  leave  no  room 
cr  pretext  for  Docetism.*  We  must,  however,  do  Clen^nt 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  that,  along  with  this  distempered 
elfflnent,  there  was  in  his  ethical  tendencies  (so  far .  as  they 
were  influenced  by  his  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ't') 
much  which  was  sound  and  healthy — as,  for  instance,  when  in 
another  passage  he  is  speaking  against  the  ascetical  contempt 
of  the  body,  he  says,  Christ  woidd  not  with  the  health  of  the 
aoal  have  restored  that  of  the  body  also,  if  there  were  really 
any  enmity  between  the  body  and  the  soul.  | 

With  the  line  of  thought  which  caused  Clement  to  over- 
look the  purely  human  element  in  Christ,  the  other,  which  led 
him,  from  exaggerated  notions  of  the  servant-form,  to  imagine 
that- Christ  possessed  an  uncomely  person,  would  seem  to  stand 
in  direct  ecmtradiction.  And  of  himself  undoubtedly  he 
sever  would  have  arrived  at  any  such  view.  Having  however 
received  it  by  tradition  from  the  church,  he  contrived  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  his  own  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  by 
adopting  the  following  application  of  it.  Since,  he  observes, 
the  Godlike  presents  itself  in  this  mean,  uncomely  shape,  men 
should  be  led  thereby  to  despise  sensuous  beauty,  and  to  soar 
by  spiritual  contemplation  from  the  sensuous  to'  the  Godlike, 
which  is  exalted  above  all  that  partakes  of  sense.  §  No  one, 
for  instance,  should,  by  admiring  the  beauty  of  their  form,  be 

*  Accordingly  he  says  of  Christ,  "A^a^  a^rxSg  d^»^s  Jv,  th  St  tvlU 

f  Compare  the  remarks  in  Vol.  I.  p.  386,  on  the  reaction  of  the 
Christian  spirit  in  Clement,  against  a  one-sided  ascetic  tendency. 

X  Ov»  eif  Si,  si  tx^fi»  n  *■«*!  hf  ris  ^o^is,  Wirilx*%tv  «yT»5  tj»»  s;^S^y 
V  iyniat  WtoMutl^v  (probably  it  should  read,  according  to  Hervefs 
emendation,  ^mu^T^v)  ;  he  woald  not  have  taken  the  hostile  ^a^^  under 
his  protection.    Strom.  1.  III.  f.  460. 

4  The  words  of  Clement  respecting  Christ  are,  'Ei*  ffa^x)  ft^t  aulns  (as, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  reading  should  be),  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  context,  and  from  the  allusion  to  Isa.  liii.  2 :    htXnXv^tv  xa) 

Strom.  1.  III.  f.  470. 
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thereby  misled  into  giving  less  heed  to  the  substance  of 
Christ's  discourses.* 

■  This  view  of  Christ's  person,  as  one  who  appeared  in  the 
tbrm  of  a  servant,  in  Origen's  mind  took  a  different  shape,  more 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  of  his  system.  We  explained 
formerly  the  connection  between  his  doctrine  of  the  different 
stages  in  Christianity  and  his  idea  of  the  different  forms  of 
manifestation  of  the  divine  Logos.  The  Logos  becomes  all 
things  to  all,  in  a  &r  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  St.  Paul 
would  say  it  of  himself.  Now  Origen  applied  this  view  to 
Christ's  temporal  appearance.  He  becomes  all  things  to  all 
men,  appears  to  them  in  different  forms,  suited  to  their  recipi- 
ency. To  some  he  reveals  Himself  in  his  glory,  in  a  celestial 
light  which  spreads  from  Himself  to  His  word  ;  so  that,  hav- 
ing come  in  this  higher  way  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  himself, 
they  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  understand  it  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  meaning — nay,  in  a  light  which  reflects  itself  even  on  the 
Old  Testament,  which  thereupon  becomes  transfigured  by  its 
relation  to  Christ,  now  at  length  known  in  his  glory.  To  others 
he  appears  only  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  as  one  without  form 
and  comeliness — namely,  to  those  who  are  unable  to  rise  be- 
yond the  temporal  appearance,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Logos  who  reveals  himself  in  it.f  According  to  this  view  the 
Christ  of  the  transfiguration,  and  the  Christ  without  form  or 
comeliness,  as  men  ordinarily  represented  him,  would  be 
nothing  less  than  the  designations  of  two  different  ways — de- 
pendent on  the  recipiency  of  the  subject — of  contemplating 
one  and  the  same  Christ,  whom  in  his  divine  exaltation  all 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  know.  Thus  to  Origen  it  must 
have  appeared  indispensable  that  the  mass  of  believers  should 
frame  to  themselves  the  conception  of  Christ  as  of  one  who 

*   Ou  fjueirn^  «S$X»jo"«y  iVTt\%7  ^^tlfuff^ai  (rufia.roi  /u,e^<p^f  'iva.  fiii  nrtg  ro  dteeitot 

fjbu^afitimi  (this  latter  word  offers  here  no  good  sense.  It  can  neither 
mean, — what  should  be  left  behind,  nor  what  has  been  left  behind.  I 
have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  correct  reading  is  xarafikt^ofjuivois.  More- 
over, the  composition  with  xetru  has  a  force  in  this  connection — the 
looking  downward  to  the  object  of  sense,  instead  of  upward — olvm  ^ximn 
9r^os  <ra  *onrei)  T^offctvi^uv^  a.^orifAvri'ratt  ru¥  vetjruv.  Strom.  1,  VI.  f.  690. 
f  'O  ffofTvifi  /jmXXov  TIkvXou  to7s  9rei^t  ^avret  ysvofittvoSf  'Iva,  rovg  ^ecvrag  xiohnffVi' 

In  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  28 ;  and  in  respect  to  the  twofold  fM^^ri  in  which 
Christ  appeared,  in  Matt.  T.  X\l,  s,  ^T . 
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appeared  without  form  or  comeliness.  Their  whole  view  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  (which,  at  the  position  they  occupied, 
could  take  no  other  shape)  reflected  itself  under  this  particular 
form.  And  accordingly  he  must  have  considered  the  trans- 
figuration simply  as  a  symbol  of  that  higher  form  of  beholding 
in  which  Christ  presented  himself  to  his  more  advanced  dis- 
ciples.* Yet,  while  Origen  regarded  particular  facts  as  sym- 
bols of  universal  ideas,  or  of  a  general  stadium  in  the  evolution 
of  the  spiritual  life,  he  by  no  means  denied,  in  so  doing,  the 
objective  reality  of  such  facts,  which  at  the  same  time  answered 
to  a  more  universal  idea ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  mind,  this 
more  general  view  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  in  no  wise 
precluded  its  historical  reality.  If  Origen  was  prone  to  ex- 
plain away  the  objective  into  the  subjective,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  inclined  to  represent  the  subjective  as  something 
objective,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  many  examples. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  the  profound  idea  of  the  necessa- 
rily manifold  gradations  in  men's  views  of  Christ  assumed  an 
objective  shape  to  his  mind,  as  so  many  difierent  forms  which 
Christ  assumed  relatively  to  the  difierent  positions  held  by  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  As  the  number  of  the 
forms  of  revelation  (/lop^ai)  in  which  the  Logos  presents 
Himself  to  the  spiritual  world  belongs  to  his  essential  cha- 
racter, so  in  this  respect  also  Christ  in  his  own  temporal 
appearance  mirrored  forth  the  activity  of  the  Logos  himself. 
It  pertains  to  his  peculiar  and  essential  character  that  he  had 
no  unchangeable,  determinate  form,  but  appeared,  according 
to  the  different  characters  of  men,  to  some  in  the  lower  form 
of  a  serv^ant — to  others  divested  of  this  form,  and  in  a  shape 
of  light  in  affinity  with  his  godlike  nature.  In  this  way  did 
Origen  explain  to  himself  the  fact  of  the  transfiguration,  and 
several  other  phenomena  in  the  gospel  history  .I     The  whole 

*  See  c.  Cels.  1.  IV.  c.  16,  where  he  says  of  those  who  received  the 
aocount  of  Christ's  transfienratioii  too  literally  and  sensuously,  Mri  vowar- 

Tts  Tecs  iff  if  l^rMtaif  Xtyo/ilfaf  /itra^Xaf  ^  /Atrei/ia^(pM^tis  tov  *lft^ov, 

t   C  Cels.  1.  V  I.  C.  77  :  T«  iret^aXkarraf  rov  ^ufbttrof  avrou  vr^if  rdig  o^Zfft 

This  is  applied  to  the  transfiguration,  of  which  he  at  the  same  time  says, 

"EXii  71  xa.)  fivfrixiv  i  XiyoSt  d.*etyyixy.vv  *ras  rev  *lnvou  het(pi^evs  fAOfi(paf  ava- 

^i^w^M  Wl  <rnt  rtiu  ^iiav  koytu  ^vfftv,  in  the  sense  already  expounaed.  In 
perfect  harmony  herewith  is  the  passage  which  has  been  preserved  to 
us  only  in  the  Latin  translation :  Quoniam  non  soVom  ^\u&  tcsTEco^  \sl«s> 
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view  was  closely  connected  with  his  notions  of  the  fundamental 
matter  of  the  corporeal  world,  as  something  indeterminate, 
and  which  was  to  run  through  various  metamorphoses  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower.* 

The  complete  victory  over  Docetism  implied  the  complete 
recognition  of  the  pure  human  nature  in  Christ ;  and  the  latter 
was  impossible  apart  from  the  supposition  that  he  possessed  a 
human  soul.  Yet  this  particular  point  did  not  at  first  stand 
forth  clearly  and  fully  developed  before  the  dogmatic  conscious- 
ness. At  most  the  two  conceptions,  the  Xoyog  in  his  essential 
divinity,  and  the  (rapE,  from  which  all  the  human  characteristics 
proceeded,  were  clearly  separated  and  distinguished  from  the 
verj'-  first.  True,  if  men  were  disposed  to  carry  through  the 
identity  of  Christ's  person  with  the  human  nature,  they  must 
necessarily  have  been  driven  to  ascribe  to  him  a  soal  with 
human  feelings ;  but  still  all  this,  as  we  see  from  the  example 
of  Ireneeus,  was  referred  simply  to  the  aikp^y  the  flesh  taken 
from  the  earth.^  Although  this  same  father  says  that  Christ 
gave  his  own  body  for  our  body,  and  his  own  \f/vx4  ^^  ^^'^ 
xlvx^l ;  and  we  are  constrained,  in  this  distinction,  to  under- 
stand by  the  term  ypvxh^  not  life,  but  the  soul ;  J  yet,  at  least, 
he  makes  no  further  use  of  this  distinction,  in  other  cases, 
where  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  man.  Justin  seems  to  have 
applied  the  common  trichotomy  of  man's  nature  to  Christ, 
with  the  following  modification :  Clirist,  as  the  God-man,  con- 
sisted,  like  every  other  man,  of  three  parts — the  body,  the 

fuerunt,  una  quidem,  secundum  quam  omnes  eum  videbant,  altera  autem 
secundum  quam  transfiguratus  est  coram  discipulis  in  monte,  sed  etiam 
unicuique  apparebat  secundum  quod  fuerat  dignus.  Commeutar.  Series 
in  Matth.  s.  100.     Ed.  Lomm.  T.  IV.  p.  446. 

7t')(viTn;  ^ovXirut  ^ixrittriv  ot\  u,tv  I'X.uv  «rtf/0T»7Ta,  ««S'  «v  X/ysTo:/  to*  ovk  ux^^ 
ti^os  ovhi  xciXXoif  ort  St  ovrus  Xyhei^ov  xa)  xuTtttXrixTixm  xa)  Bttvfia^rrtVj  ug  it* 
^^offoi^ev  9rt(ri7v  reog  ^txreig,     C.  Cels.  1.  VI.  S.  77. 

t  The  emotions  excited  at  the  approach  of  death  are  classed  under 

the  ffvfjbfioKK  oa^xos  Ttis  d.9roym  il^nfAfii*n^.     Lib.  III.  c.^22. 

X  See  the  words  of  Irenajus,  1.  V.  c.  1.  s.  1 :  HZ  IVnu  <tlft,etri  Xvr^MfKfjcivtv 

hfiMS  Tou  xv^iou  xai  Vevrog   rh^  •^V)^v   iivt^  tojv  fifJuiTt^eav  -^v^aiv  xeu  t«v  ffti^xK 

rm  iauTov  oLvt)  ruv  hfAiTi^av  ffet^xaiv.  As  the  thought  here  iS)  that  Christ 
surrendered  to  Satan — who  claimed  a  power  over  man's  soul  and  body 
— his  own  body,  as  a  ransom  for  the  men  whom  he  held  captive, 
the  word  here  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise  than  of  the  human 
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animal  soul  (the  lower  principle  of  life),  and  the  thinking 
reason ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  Christ  the  place  <^ 
the  fiillible  human  reason,  which  is  but  a  ray  of  the  divine 
reason,  of  the  Xoyocj*  was  held  by  the  universal  divine  reason,')' 
by  the  Xdyoc  itself  :j:  and  therefore  it  was  in  Christianity  alone 
that  the  universal  revelation  of  religious  truth,  a  revelation 
not  disturbed  by  partial,  one-sided  representation,  would  be 
given*§ 

Teortullian  was  the  first 'to  express  distinctly  and  clearly  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  possessed  a>  proper  human,  soul ;  having 
been  ^  led  to  this  by  the  views  which  he  entertained  in  general 
concerning  the  rdiation  of  the  soul'  to  the  body,  and  by  the 
direction  of  his  controversy  mainly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
son Off  Christ:  in  particular.  He  did  not,  like  others^  hold  that 
human. nature  consisted  of  three  parts,  but  only  of  two.  He 
affirmed  that  the  animating  principle  of  the  body  was  not 
a>jnere  animal- soul,  distinct  from  the  reasonable  soul,  but  that 
in  all  living  things  there  is  but  one  animating  essence,  air 
tfaoHgh  in. man  the  latter  is  endued  with  superior  powers,  that 
the  thinking  soul  itself,  therefore^  is  the  animating  principle 
of  the  human  body.  ||  If,  then,  TertuUian  acknowledged  but 
one  soul  as  the  medium  between  the  divine  Logos  and  the 
body  of  Christ,  he  must  necessarily  have  ascribed  to  Him 
a  reasonable  hmnan  soul.  Again,  he  was  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  a  Yalentinian  sect,  who  taught  that  Christ,  instead 
of  veiling  his  soul  in  a  gross  material  body,  so  modified  the 
yjnjj^  itself  that,  like  a  body,  it  could  be  visible  to  men  under 
the  dominion  of  sense.  Against  these  he  maintained,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  in  the 
csase  of  every  man,  soul  and  body,  and  what  belongs  to  both; 
that  Christ,  in  order  to  redeem  men,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  uniting  to  himself  a  soul  of  the  same  kind  as  belongs  pecu- 

*  The.  fffrififMt  XayixtVf  the  Xoyeg^vn^fJbetrtxos,  the  koycs  xark  fA%^»s» 
t  Aoytjcif  TO  0/^9, 

X  Apol6g.  II.  s.  10.  One  might, .  however,  be  led  to  suspect  that  the 
words,  xa.)  ffufiMKeu  \iyot  koi  ypuxw,  are  the  interpolation  of.  a  someii4iat 
later  hand,  who  wished  to  make  Justin  orthodox  on  this  article,  since 
this  precise  definition  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Justin's  writings,  and 
does  not  come  in  here  quite  consistently.  Still  we  must  admit  that  the 
first  reason  is  of  little  force,  and  the  second  of  none  at  all,  in  the  case  of 
a  writer  like  Justin. 

§.  Justin  js,  in  Ume^  before  Apollinaris.  \^  De  axiim?^^  <^«  VI. 
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liarly  to  man  ;  and  fo  much  the  more  as  the  soul  constitutes 
man's  proper  essence.* 

But  still  greater  influence  than  Tertullian  ever  possessed 
was  that  which  the  systematizing  intellect,  and  the  conciliatory, 
apologetic  bent  of  Origen,  exercised  in  unfolding  and  establish- 
ing this  doctrine  in  the  church's  system  of  faith.  In  this  matter, 
however,  he  did  not  proceed  upon  speculative  principles,  but 
upon  an  analogy  drawn  from  the  Christian  consciousness.  As 
the  divine  life  in  believers  leads  them  back  to  Christ  as  its 
original  source,  it  was,  therefore,  by  the  analogy  of  this  union 
between  Christ  and  believers,  that  he  endeavoui^  to  illustrate 
the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  If, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  believers  become  of  one  spirit  with  the  Lord, 
this  is  true  in  a  far  higher  d^ree  with  that  soul  which  the 
Logos  had  taken  into  indissoluble  union  with  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Origen,  it  is  in  truth  the  soul's  original 
destination  to  surrender  itself  wholly  to  the  Logos,  and,  by 
virtue  of  its  conununion  with  him,  to  live  wholly  in  the  divine 
element.  Now  that  which  in  the  case  of  other  souls  is  found 
to  be  true  only  in  the  highest  moments  of  the  inner  life — 
namely,  that  they  pass  wholly  into  union  with  the  divine 
Logos,  lose  themselves  completely  in  the  contemplation  of 
God — was,  in  the  case  of  that  soul,  a  continuous  and  unin- 
terrupted act,  so  that  its  entire  life  rose  to  the  communion 
with  the  Logos :  it  became  altogether  deified.| 

As,  moreover,  Origen  distinguished  in  every  man  J  the  spirit 
(TTvevfjia)  from  the  soul  (^vx'')  ^^  *^®  more  limited  sense  of 
the  word,  so  too  he  applied  here  also  this  distinction.  §  As 
human  nature  in  general  attains  to  moral  perfection  in  pro- 
portion as  everything  in  it  is  determined  by  the  spiritual 
principle  (the  Trrcv/xa),  so  this  has  been  completely  and  per- 
fectly realized  only  by  Christ.  "  If  this  is  so  in  the  case  of 
holy  men,  how  much  more  must  we  affirm  it  of  Jesus,  the 
forerunner  of  all  saints,  in  whose  case,  as  He  assumed  the 
entire  human  nature,  the  trvevfia  was  the  moving  spring  of  all 
else  that  was  human  in  Him !"  |{ 


*  De  came  Christi,  c.  11,  and  onwards. 

f  oh  fMvov  xoivtiviei  aXX'  'iw^tg  xeii  Mox^avts,  rns  ixtifou  Stirtires  xvt»ni»fti' 
tlf  Btov  fJutTK(ii(ifixivai, 

See  above.  §  See  above. 

Joann.  T.  XXXIl.  S.  W     Ou  t^  ^vwuo,  tw  oA^^^rw  Iv  tS  cLvuXn^i' 
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But,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  a  leading  point  in  Origen's 
system  was  that  in  the  spiritual  world  everything  depends  on 
the  moral  bent  of  the  will.  To  this  general  law  in  the  divine 
order  of  the  world  he  could  not  allow  that  the  highest  dig- 
nity to  which  any  soul  had  attained  formed  any  exception. 
That  soul  had  merited,  by  the  true  bent  of  its  will,  by  the  love 
whereby  it  had  remained  constantly  united  with  the  divine 
Logos,  to  become,  in  the  manner  above  described,  wholly  one 
with  him,  wholly  divine.*  He  explained  the  words  in  Ps.  xlv. 
5,  as  referring  to  such  a  fusion  of  this  soul  with  the  Logos, 
as  they  had  deserved  by  the  direction  of  their  will. 

But  here  arises  a  question  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  the  system  of  Origen.  Had  the  intelligence  which  was 
taken  into  such  indissoluble  fellowship  with  the  Logos  been 
affected  by  the  general  defection  and  fiiU  of  the  creature,  and 
did  it  differ  from  all  other  intelligences  which  had  in  some 
way  or  other  departed  from  that  original  unity,  only  by  the 
circumstance  that,  in  surrendering  itself  to  the  divine  Logos, 
the  universal  Redeemer,  it  had  become  not  only  freed  from 
all  the  consequences  of  that  defection,  but  also  elevated  to  a 
higher  community  with  God  than  it  ever  possessed,  and  thereby 
precluded  from  the  possibility  of  any  future  separation  ?  Or 
did  this  intelligence  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  defection  of 
the  others  ?  Was  it  secured  against  this  defection  by  the 
stead&st  perseverance  of  its  fellowship  with  the  Logos ;  and 
by  the  same  means  did  the  divine  life,  which  it  first  received 
into  itself  by  the  bent  of  its  will,  pass  wholly  into  its  essence  ? 
If  we  assume  the  latter  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general  ideas  of 
Origen,  an  important  consequence  would  follow  in  relation  to 

dogmatico-ethical  remark ;  but  which  Orieen — as  he  often  did,  in  intro- 
ducing his  own  doctrinal  and  speculative  £stinctions  into  the  scriptures 
— ^woi^d  base  upon  a  text,  fix>ni  which,  however,  in  its  literal  sense, 
the  remark  is  altogether  foreign,  viz. — the  **iT»^dx^»i  rf  vrftvfucTi" 
John  xiii.  21. 

*  n.  &fX'  1'  11-  «•  6*    c-  Cels.  1.  II.  c.  9  ;  1.  III.  c.  41.    In  Joann.  T.  I. 
8.  30 ;  T.  XIX.  s.  5,  where  he  says,  quite  in  the  Platonic  manner,  *H 

i^c*»y,  synonymous  with  the  vavf  or  the  Xoyas  itself — »tcl  ituvrei  »vr»v  IfATttu' 

ts^»ft,ivft  xai  ^upayeuyov^tt  IfT*  aurif  rouf  fjM^n^ioofAtvouf,  In  Joann.  T. 
XX.  8. 17  ;  T.  III.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  f.  226.  In  Matth.  f.  344  et  423 ; 
T.  XIII.  s.  26 ;  T.  XVI.  s.  8.  Commentar.  ep.  ad  Rom.  lib.  I.  T.  V.  p. 
250,  ed.  Lomm.    In  Jerem.  Hom.  XV.  s.  6. 
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his  principle  of  change  in  the  creature..  It  would  appear,  from 
this  that  he  did  not  hold  the  defection  from  the  ongiual  unity 
to  be  an  absolutely  necessary  transition  in  the  devdopment  of 
every  creature ;  for  at  least  the  exaimple  of  this-  one  intelli- 
gence would  be  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Now/  when  we  reflect  that,,  according  to  Origen's  theory, 
the  vovQ  first  became  i^vx^  by  the  fell,  there  seems  good 
reason  (especially  as  he  carefully  distinguishes,  even  in  Cbiist^ 
between  the  Trrcv/ia  and  the  ^vj(ii)  why,  in  the  spirit  of  Ins 
theory,  we  should  apply-  this  principle  also  to  the  soul  which, 
by  the  steadfast  determination  of  its  will,  had  attained  to  that 
indissoluble  imion  with  the  Logos.  We  must  therefore,  sup- 
pose that,  as  the  spirit  first  becsune  soul  by  its  defection  fhun 
the  original  unity,. and  as  it  is  the  end  of  restoration  that  the 
souls,  returning  to  the  original  unity,  should  divest  themselves 
of  their  psychical  being  and  pen^rate  again  to  the  pure  lifectf 
the  spirit,  * — so,  before  all  others,  and  in  a^  still  higfaor 
manner,  this  particular  soul  had  attained  to  this  end,  and 
therefore  became  the  mediatory  instrument  of  conducting 
all  other  fallen  souli^  to  the  same  end.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
impossible  to  retain  this  view  of  the  matter  consistently  with 
Origen's  general  ideas.  For  in  this  case  it  would  be  implied 
throughout,  that  what  in  Christ  is  denominated  a  soul  is  not 
properly  sucli ;  we  must  all  along  assume  that  the  soul  in 
Christ,  which  had  returned  to  the  pure  being  of  the  rove, 
had  merely  made  itself  like  to  the  fallen  souls,  in  order 
to  their  recovery, — had  taken  to  itself  an  outward  veil  of  psy- 
chical being,  and  entered  into  the  contracted  sphere  and  divided 
being  of  the  psychical  life,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it  back 
again  to  that  higher  unity.  And  in  truth  we  might  find  some 
confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  language  of  Origen.!  But 
when  we  have  once  assumed  the  necessity  of  such  a  procedure 
in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  which  had  returned  to  the 
pure  life  of  the  spirit,  then  the  reason  (derived  from  the  gene- 

princip.  1.  II.  c.  8,  s.  3.    So  he  says,  as  an  encouragement  to  martyrdoin, 

fAK^rv^ly  a.Te^sa'eu/juiv  uv<rr,v.     Ad  Martyr.  S.  12. 

f   Teixet  yo^  ri  rou  ^Irnrau  -v/'^x^  *"  ''?  «««'''«?  Tvyxo^vooffK,  TiXitoruTt  U  Sly  *«i 
TftJ  ^XnoeufAccTi  r,v  ixuBtv  i^tXii>^vS^v7eCj  ru  d.9riff<reix§xi  aiiro  rov  ^arpof,  AviXafii 

TO  ix  riis  MapUg  fftayM.    In  Joanu.  T.  XK.  s.  18. 
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ral  bearing  of  Origen's  ideas)  at  once  disappears,  which  com- 
pelled us  to  suppose  that  the  intelligence  wUch  the  Logos  had 
taken  into  such  a  fellowship  with  Mmself  must  also  have 
shared  in  the  general  defection  of  the  creature.  It  now  be- 
comes evident  that  Origen  may  have  so  conceived  the  matter 
as  to  suppose  this  intelligenee  to  be  one  which  from  the  b^in- 
ning  had  not  become  a  soul  by  falling,  but  which  had  only 
assimilated  itself  to  the  fallen  souls  by  a  voluntary  humiliation. 
We  shall  thus  be  forced  to  the  other  view,  which  in  many 
respects  harmonizes  better  with  Grigen's  general  system.  It 
would  now  be  quite  consistent  that  tins  intdligence,  which  had 
always  persevered  in  the  original  unity,  should,  on  this  very 
account,  deserve  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Logos^  as  an  organ 
indissolubly  united  with  hims^f,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing that  redemption,  which  it  did  not  need  for  itself,  to  other 
beings  who  were  in  want  of  it:  This  view  becomes  strengthened 
when  we  find  Origen  distinguishing  thi&  intelligence  above  all 
others,  as  one  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  had 
ever  continued  inseparably  united  with  the  Logos,* — whwe, 
however,  we  must  understand  by  the  creation  the  original  one, 
and  not  that  which  was  first  occasioned  by  the  fall.  Accord- 
ingly he  could  designate  this  spirit  as  one  which,  free  from 
all  contact  with  the  corporeal  world,  ever  lived  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  intelligible  world  (the  Kocrfiog  vonrog),  the 
latter  being  identical  with  the  Logos ;  f  for  the  defection  from 
the  original  unity  invariably  implies,  according  to  Origen's 
doctrine,  some  contact  or  other  with  the  corporeal  world. 
Thus  Christ  might  be  said  to  be  without  sin,  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  other  creature  could,  since  that  intelligence  had 
never  been  touched  by  evil.f  Although,  by  virtue  of  the 
mutable  will  which  is  characteristic  of  the  creature,  it  was, 
like  all  othersj  subject  to  be  tempted  to  evil,  yet,  since  it  stood 
this  test  where  the  others  fell,  therefore,  by  its  unalterable 
submission  to  the  Logos,  it  attained  to  a  divine  life  exalted 
above  all  temptation  to  evil;  and.  what  was.  originally  the 
work  of  its  free  will  now  became  a  second  nature.§     Yet,  in 

*  Ab  initio  creatursB  et  deinceps  inseparabiliter  ei  ii^iaerens.    De 
princip.  1.  II.  c.  5.  s.  3. 

t  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  5  ;  ed.  Lomm.  T.  IL  p.  188. 

X  lii  Joami.  T.  XX.  s.  25. 

§  Quod  in  arbitrio  erat  positum,  long!  usTUi  «Sec\?\  \ug^  ^^c^^a&Tvs^ 
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SO  saying,  Origen  meant  by  no  means  to  assert  that  the  soul, 
when  arrived  at  such  an  immutable  state  of  the  divine  life, 
dispensed  with  the  free  will  belonging  to  its  own  essence ;  for 
in  tliat  case  indeed,  on  his  own  principles,  he  certainly  must 
have  believed  that  such  an  essence  would  itself  be  annihilated. 
He  ascribed  to  this  soul,  even  after  tlie  incarnation  of  Christ, 
a  self-determining  power,*  though  persisting  in  union  with 
the  7rv£v/xa,  and  thereby  with  the  Logos.  But  here,  if  we 'ex- 
amine into  the  connection  of  his  ideas,  the  question  will  arise, 
how,  supposing  he  thought  of  this  soul  as  having  already 
attained  to  such  perfection,  he  could  still  ascribe  any  human 
development  to  Christ  in  his  earthly  existence — how,  in  his  case, 
this  could  be  anything  else  than  a  mere  appearance.  And 
yet  he  believed  he  could  fully  receive  all  that  is  said  in  St. 
Luke  ii.  40,  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  child 
Jesus ;  and  this  progress  he  considered  to  have  its  ground  in 
the  free  will  of  Christ.!  But,  according  to  Origen's  doctrine, 
a  similar  difficulty  attaches  itself  to  the  earlier,  conscious,  per- 
sonal existence  of  the  soul  generally,  in  the  case  of  every 
human  development. 

We  have  to  mention  one  other  particular  point,  in  which 
the  connection  between  Origen's  anthropology  and  christology 
is  very  clearly  exhibited.     Holding  it  as  a  general  principle 

naturam.  De  principiis,  1.  II.  c.  5,  s.  5.  We  may  now  refer  also  to 
those  words  of  Origen  in  which  he  expressly  guards  against  a  conclu- 
sion which  possibly  might  be  drawn  from  his  doctrine  ;  viz.  that  every 
rational  creature  must  necessarily,  at  some  time  or  other,  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  sin.  Sed  non  continuo,  quia  dicimus,  nullam  esse  creatu- 
ram,  quae  non  possit  recipere  malum,  idcirco  confirmamur,  omnem  natu- 
ram recepisse  malum,  id  est  malam  effectam.  L.  c.  1.  I.  c.  8,  s.  3.  As 
the  translation  of  Rufinus  cannot  be  perfectly  relied  on,  we  should  not  ven- 
ture to  make  use  of  these  words  to  determine  what  was  Origen's  opinion, 
unless  what  we  would  prove  from  them  might  be  gathered  also  from 
the  general  train  and  connection  of  his  thought,  as  it  has  been  shown  in 
the  text  that  it  may.  But  in  order  to  bring  all  Origen's  positions  into 
harmony,  we  must  suppose  that  he  did  not  always  use  the  ^v^n  in  the 
same  sense,  but  took  it  sometimes  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  denote 
the  spirit  or  intelligence  generally,  and  sometimes  in  a  more  limited 
one,  in  contradistinction  to  *ovs  or  irnvfAa, 

*  By  the  if  hf^h  rh  ^uxns*  In  Matth.  T.  XIII.  s.  26;  ed.  Lomm. 
p.  257. 

t   L.  C.  :  *flj  yko  IK   Tov  if  iifuv  tns  "^^vx^S  etvTou  »jv  «  |y  ffo^iei   ^^oxe9^ 

xiti  x^^f'^h  ovTMs  xec)  |y  riP^txtec,     By  the  last  term  Origen  means  the 
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that  to  the  worthiness  of  each  soul  corresponds  th  e  character 
of  the  instrument  or  organ  given  it  as  a  body, '  in  which  its 
peculiar  essence  might  stamp  itself,  he  applied  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  relation  between  the  body  and  soul  of  Christ. 
The  most  exalted  of  all  souls  was  veiled  in  the  most  glorious 
of  all  bodies  ;^-only,  during  its  earthly  existence,  this  glory 
was  still  hidden  ;  breaking  forth,  only  at  individual  moments, 
on  such  individuals  as  were  capable  of  receiving  it,  as  a  fore- 
token of  what  should  one  day  come  to  pass.  By  virtue  of 
Christ's  exaltation  to  heaven,  this  body  (a  thought  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  perfectly  harmonizes  with  Origen's 
doctrine  of  matter,  as  an  element  in  itself  undetermined  and 
capable  of  endless  modifications  of  form),  this  body  is  now 
freed  from  all  the  defects  and  limitations  of  the  earthly  exist- 
ence transfigured  to  an  ethereal  character,  more  nearly  akin 
to  the  essence  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  divine  life.* 

By  the  way  in  which  Origen  developed  this  doctrine,  one 
difficulty  which  must  have  struck  reflecting  minds  in  consider- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  though  the 
many  may  never  become  conscious  of  it,  was  removed.  The 
difficulty  concerned  the  way  in  which  the  divine  Logos  could 
become  imited  with  a  human  body,  and  the  purely  human 
nature  be  transferred  to  him.  This  difficulty  now  vanished 
as  soon  as  it  was  assumed  that  the  Logos  did  not  appropriate 
to  himself  the  body  immediately,  but  that  he  appropriated  to 
himself  the  soul  as  his  natural  organ.  Thus,  also,  it  became 
possible  to  conceive  of  everything  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  existing,  unalloyed,  in  Christ.  However,  in  place  of 
the  former  difficulty,  another  now  arose  ; — how,  in  this  com- 
bination with  a  human  soul,  persevering  in  its  own  indi- 
viduality, could  the  unity  of  Christ's  person  and  life  be 
maintained.  We  have  already  seen  how  Origen  supposed  that 
this  difficulty  also  might  be  surmounted.  But  this  view  seems 
to  have  given  offence  to  many,  who  brought  against  him  the 
accusation  that,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  he  distinguished 
from  each  other  a  superior  and  an  inferior  Christ,  or  a  Jesus 
and  a  Christ ;  or  that  he  represented  Jesus  as  a  mere  man, 
who  differed  from  other  holy  men  in  nothing  but  the  possession 

♦  See  c.  Gels.  1.  I.  c.  32 ;  1.  II.  c.  23 ;  1.  III.  c.  42 ;  1.  IV.  c.  15  ;  1. 
VX.  c.  75  et  seq.  On  the  ubiquity  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  see  in 
Matth.  T.  IV.  f.  887,  ed.  de  la  Rue. 
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of  a  higher  degpree  of  fellowship  with  the  Logos,  and  therefinre 
only  in  degpree.*  Thus  we  see  here,  also,  the  g^m  of  a> con- 
troversy which  sprang  up  in  the  following  period. 

As  regards  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  Bedeemer  of  nM^nlrindj 
we  already  find  at  this  period,  in  the  language  employed  bj 
the  Fathers  on  the  point  under  consideration,  all  the  dements 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  as  it  was  afterwards 
defined  by  the  church ;  the  elements  which,  grounded  in  the 
Christian  consciousness  itself,  indicate  how  Christ  mani- 
fested himself  to  the  religious  feelings  and  to  the  eonyictions 
thence  resulting,  as  a  deliverer  from  sin  and  its  consequenoes, 
a  restorer  of  harmony  in  the  moral  order  of  the  univene,  a 
bestower  of  divine  life  to  hunum  nature.  But  on  this  pcMntno 
opposition  liad  as  yet  arisen,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  con- 
strain men  to  distinguish  and  accurately  to  analyze  what  was 
involved  in  their  conceptions.  In  this  period  we  hear,  for  the 
most  part,  only  the  language  of  immediate  religious  feeling  and 
intuition;  and  hence,  in  comparing  the  expresHons  of  these 
fiithers  with  the  later  doctrines  of  the  church,  men  were 
liable  to  err  both  in  ascribing  to  them  more,  and  in  finding  in 
them  less,  than  they  really  contained. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  has  a  negative  and  a  positive 
moment.  The  former  relates  to  the  removal  of  the  disturb- 
ance which  had  been  introduced  into  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  by  delivering  man  from  its  enmity  with  God ; — the 
second,  to  the  glorifying  of  mankind  when  delivered  there- 
from, or  to  making  it  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  As 
respects  the  first,  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  thinking 
on  this  point  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  which,  as  we  meet 
with  it  under  different  modifications  in  men  of  the  most  diverse 
principles  and  tendencie8,-^in  a  Marcion,  an  Irenaeus,  and  an 
Origen, — we  may  consider  as  a  general  expression  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  this  period.  The  idea  b  this: 
Satan  hitherto  had  ruled  mankind,  over  whom  he  had  acquired 
a  certain  right,  because,  under  the  temptation  to  sin,  the  first 

♦  See  the  Apology  of  Pamphilos  in  behalf  of  Origen,  T.  IV.  f.  35, 
and  several  of  the  passages  above  cited,  in  reference  to  his  doctrine  on 
the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  soul  in  Christ, — in  which  passages  he 
considers  it  necessary  to  guard  against  any  such  misinterpretation  of  his 
doctrine ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Idatth.  T.  XVI.  s.  8,  towards  the  end, 
where  he  adds,  nx^i*  vnfht^ef  »u  Xmw  t«  ^Invwit  aire  t§u  Xm^rmi, 
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man  fell,  and  was  thereby  brought  under  servitude  to  the  evil 
one.  God  did  not  deprive  hun  of  this  right  by  force,  but 
caused  him  to  lose  it  in  a  way  strictly  conformable  to  law. 
Satan  attempted  to  exercise  the  same  power  which  he  had  thus 
&T  exercised  over  mankind,  on  Christ,. a  perfectly  holy  being, 
whom  he  meant  to  treat  like  the  rest,  as  a  man  in  aU  respects  the 
same* with  them ;  but  here  his  power  was  baffled,  for  he  found 
himself  overmatched.  Christ,  being  perfectly  holy,  eould  not 
remain  subject  to  the  death -which  Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  had 
brought  on  mankind.  By  Him,  as  the  representative  of  man, 
the  human  race  has  been  delivered,  on  grounds  of  reascmand 
justice,  from  the  dominion  of  Satan — he  has  no  more  claims 
upon  it.*  Marcion,  as  we  formerly  saw,  simply  transferred 
to  the  Demiurge  that  which  in  the  view  of  the  church  was 
true  of  Satan.  The  basis  of  the  whole. theory  is  the  idea  of  a 
teal  objective"  power,  which  the  ungodly  principle  had  ac- 
quired over  humanity,  which  had  made  itself  its  slave,  and 
of  a  real  objective  triumph  over  that  power,  by  the  re- 
demption, :as  a  legal  process  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
corresponding  to  the  requisitions  of  the  moial  order  of  the 
universe.  All  thai  is  necessary  here  is  to  distinguish  the 
inadequate. form,  in  which  the  fundamental  idea  has  enveloped 
itself,  from  this  idea  itself. 

In  Irenaeus  we  find  combined  with  this  negative  moment  a 
positive  one,  in  which  the  original  state  of  humanity  is  repre- 
sented as  a  perfectly  holy  life,  enjoying  the  communication  of 
a  divine  life,  which  should  sanctify  and  refine  it  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  development.  His  ideas  on  this  subject,  which 
are  scattered  through  his  writings,  amount,  when  put  together, 
nearly  to  what  follows : — "  The  Word  only  of  the  Father  Him- 
self could  declare  to  us  the  Father  ;  and  we  could  not  learn 
from  Him,  unless  the  teacher  himself  had  appeared  among  us. 

*^This  is  what  Irenseus  refers  to  when  he  says  (1.  V.  c.  1),  Rationa- 
biliter  redimens  nos,  redemptionem  semetipsum  dedit  pro  his,  qui  in 
captiYitatem  ducti  sunt.  Et,  quoniam  injuste  dominabatur  nobis  aposta- 
sia,  et,  cum  natura  essemos  Dei  omnipotentis,  alienavit  nos  contra  natu- 
lam,  suos  proprios  faciens  discipulos,  potens  in  omnibus  Dei  verbum  et 
non  deficiens  in  sua  justitia,  juste  etiam  adversus  ipsam  conversus  est 
apostasiam ;  non  cum  vi,  sed  secundum  suadelam,  quemadmodum  ilia 
initio  dominabatur  nostri;  sed  secundum  suadelam,  quemadmodum 
decebat  Deum  saadentem,  et  non  vim  inferentem,  accipere  quse  vellet, 
ut  neque  quod  justum  est  confringeretur,  neque  antiqua  plasmatio  Dei 
deperiret. 
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Man  must  become  axscustomed  to  receive  God  into  himself, 
and  God,  on  his  part,  to  dwell  in  hwnanity.  The  Mediator 
betwixt  both  must  once  more  restore  the  union  between  them 
by  His  relationship  to  both ;  He  must  pass  through  every  age, 
in  order  to  sanctify  every  age — in  order  to  restore  the  perfect 
likeness  with  God,  who  is  perfect  holiness.*  In  a  humau 
nature  which  was  like  to  that  burdened  with  sin,  he  condemned 
sin,  and  then  banished  it,  as  a  thing  condenmed,  out  of  human 
nature,  Rom.  viii.  3 ;  but  he  requir^  men  to  become  like  him. 
Men  were  the  prisoners  of  the  evil  one,  of  Satan ;  Christ  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners.  Sin  reigned  over  us,  who 
belonged  to  God  ;  God  delivered  us,  not  by  force,  but  in  a  way 
of  justice,  inasmuch  as  He  redeemed  those  who  were  His  own. 
If  He  had  not,  as  man,  overcome  the  adversary  of  man — ^if  the 
enemy  had  not  been  overcome  in  the  way  of  justice — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  He  had  not,  as  God,  bestowed  the  gift  of  sal- 
vation, we  should  not  have  that  gift  in  a  way  which  is  secure. 
And  if  man  had  not  been  united  with  God,  he  could  have  had 
no  share  in  an  imperishable  life.f  It  was  through  the  obe- 
dience of  one  man  that  many  must  become  justified  and  obtain 
salvation,  for  eternal  life  is  the  fruit  of  justice.  The  import 
of  the  declaration  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God 
had  hitherto  not  been  clear,  J  for  the  Logos  was  as  yet  invisible. 
Hence  man  too  easily  lost  his  likeness  with  God.  But  when 
the  Logos  became  man,  He  set  the  seal  to  both.  He  truly 
revealed  that  image  by  becoming.  Himself,  that  which  was  His 
image  ;  and  He  exhibited  incontestably  the  likeness  of  man  to 
God,  by  making  man  like  to  God,  who  is  invisible."  § 

In  Irenaeus   the   sufferings   of  Christ  are  represented  as 
having  a  necessary  connection  with  the  righteous  deliverance 

*  See  the  remarks  on  a  former  page  respecting  the  relation  of  the 

UKUV  to  the   OfAolufflS   TOV  ^lOU. 

t  The  communication  of  a  divine  life  to  mankind  through  Christ,  the 

X  Two  ideas  are  here  to  be  taken  together ;  one  (which  may  be  found 
even  in  Philo),  that  man,  as  the  image  of  God,  was  created  after  the 
image  of  the  Logos ;  the  other,  that  in  the  person  of  the  God-man,  as  the 
original  type  of  humanity,  God  designed  to  represent  the  ideal  of  the  whole 
human  nature.  Limus  ille  jam  tum  imaginem  induens  Christi  fiituri  in 
carne,  non  tantum  Dei  opus,  sed  et  pignus  filii,  qui  homo  futurus  certior 
et  verior.    Tertull.  de  came  Christi,  c.  6;  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  12. 

§  Vid.  Iren.  1.  III.  c.  20,  Massuet  (according  to  others,  22) ;  1.  III.  c. 
J8(20},  31;  ].  V.  c.  IC. 
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of  man  from  the  power  of  Satan.  The  divine  justice  displays 
itself  in  allowing  even  Satan  to  have  his  due.  Of  a  satisfSiic- 
tion  paid  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  the  divine  justice  not 
the  slightest  mention  is  as  yet  to  be  found ;  but  doubtless  there 
is  lying  at  bottom  of  all  his  views  the  idea  of  a  perfect  fulfilment 
of  the  law  by  Christ— of  His  perfect  obedience  to  the  holiness 
of  God  in  its  claims  to  satis&ction  due  to  it  from  mankind.  In 
Justin  Martyr,  however,  we  may  recognise  the  idea  of  a  satis&c- 
tion  rendered  by  Christ  through  suffering ;  such  at  least  is  the 
foundation  of  all  his  reflections,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  clearly 
unfolded  nor  held  ^t  in  the  form  of  a  conscious  thought ;  for 
Justin  says,*  ^^  The  law  pronounced  a  curse  on  all  men,  because 
no  man  could  fulfil  it  in  its  whole  extent  (Deut.  xxvii.  26), 
Christ  by  bearing  it  for  us  delivered  us  from  this  curse."  His 
train  of  thought  here  can  be  no  other  than  this: — Cruci- 
fixion denotes  curse,  condemnation ;  nothing  of  that  sort  could 
touch  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Holy  One :  in  reference  to 
himself,  this  was  only  in  appearance.^  The  import  of  this 
curse  concerned  mankind,  who  were  guilty  of  violating  the 
law,  and  were  therefore  involved  in  condemnation.  In  order 
to  free  mankind  firom.  this  condemnation,  which  rested  on 
them,  Christ  took  it  upon  Himself.  The  for^  in  this  case, 
passes  naturally  over  to  the  instead.  The  author  of  the 
letter  to  Diognetus  thus  brings  together  the  active  and  the 
passive  satis&ction,  yet  with  predominant  reference  to  the 
former,  when  he  reduces  the  whole  to  the  love  of  God,  which 
in  itself  required  no  reconciliation,  and  was  itself  the  author  of 
the  reconciliation — "  God,  the  liord  and  Creator  of  the  universe, 
is  not  only  full  of  love  to  man,  but  full  of  long-suffering.  Such 
He  is,  and  ever  was,  and  such  He  will  ever  continue  to  be — 
supremely  kind,  without  anger,  true,  the  alone  good.  He  con- 
ceived a  vast  and  ineffable  counsel,  which  he  communicated 
to  none  but  his  Son.  So  long  as  He  reserved  this  as  a  hidden 
counsel  in  his  own  mind,  he  seemed  to  have  no  concern  for  us. 
He  left  us,  during  the  ages  past,  to  follow  our  lusts  at  will, 
not  as  though  He  could  have  any  pleasure  at  all  in  our 
sins,  but  in  order  that, we,  having  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
by  our  own  works,  proved  ourselves  unworthy  of  life,  might 
be  made  worthy  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  that  we,  having 

*  Dial,  c  Tryph.  Jud.  c.  30,  f.  322,  ed.  Col. 
\  A»»w€»  »mra^a»     f.  317* 
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thown  our  own  ioabOitj  to  enter  into  tte  Idngdon  •f  God, 
might  l>e  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  power  of  GmL  Bat  when 
the  measore  of  oor  sine  had  become  faU,  and  it  had  been  made 
pafe(^y  manifeet  that  pnniihment  and  death  wete  raadj  to  he 
oar  reward,  he  nother  hated  ne  nor  spnnied  asy  bat  showed' v 
his  kmg-suffering.  He  eren  took  npen  TTIwuifJf  out  ^ina,  Qa 
e^en  gave  liis  own  Son  a  ransom  nr  ns,  tiie  Holy  One  fir 
sin ;  for  what  dee  coaU  oo?er  oor  lins  bat  Ue  nghteons- 
ness?*" 

Acoording  to  the  comiection  of  ideas  ^rfdeh  has  jost  been 
exhibited  as  peculiar  to  Oiigen,  tiie  highest  end  of  Christ's 
earthly  manifestatimi  and  ministry  is  to  repreiwrf  that  difine 
activity  of  the  Logos,  whicli,  without  beii^  confined  to  ai^ 
limits  of  time  or  qmoe,  aims  at  pnrifying  wad  restoring  fidDcn 
beings.  Accordingly,  aUliisactkins  possess  a  IdgfaereyndMieBl 
import,  to  master  which  is  the  great  problem  of  tiie  Gnoris; 
bat  thereby,  as  is  shown  in  tlie  case  of  hasnmaelea^  the  safing 
effect  wliich  th^are  calculated  of  tliemaelTes  to  prodooe  is  by 
no  means  exclii^ed ;  and  in  this  wqry  along|dde  of  his  own 
views,  Origen  still  maintains  whatever  was  hdd  by  tlie  geoeml 
consciousness  of  all  Christians  relative  to  the  redeeming  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.  Under  this  head  we  find  much  tliat  the  general 
ideas  of  his  system  could  never  have  led  him  to  adopt,  but  to 
which  he  must  have  been  carried  by  some  other  way  quite  inde- 
pendent of  them.  To  speak  of  a  feeling  of  sin,  a  sense  of 
being  forsaken  of  God,  in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Clnrist,  wliich 
he  regarded  as  perfectly  holy,  exalted  above  all  contact  with 
evil — 'for  all  this  there  was  neither  ground  nor  occasion  in 
his  own  speculative  ideas.  But  maoy  of  the  j&cts  of  the 
gospel  history  led  him  to  recognise  such  a  connection  between 
Christ  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  humanity  that  had.  es- 
tranged itself  from  God,  as  in  virtue  of  it  Christ  felt  the  tres- 
pass of  the  latter  as  if  it  were  His  own — and  what  no  concep- 
tion could  grasp  he  was  enabled  to  construe  to  himself  by  an 
intuition  springing  out  of  the  inmost  dqpth  of  his  being. 
Thus  he  could  affirm  of  Christ  that  which  is  intelligible  only 
to  him  who  is  at  home  in  the  world  of  Christian  consciousness : 
^*  He  bore  in  himself  our  infirmities,  and  carried  our  sorrows ; 
the  infirmities  of  the  soul,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  inner  man ; 
on  account  of  which  sorrows  and  infirmities,  which  he  bore 
away  from  us,  he  says  that  his  soul  is  troubled  and  full  of  an- 
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guis^."  *  And  in  another  place — ^^  This  man,  the  purest 
among  all  creatures,  died  for  mankind :  He  who  took  on  Him- 
self our  sins  and  infirmities,  because  He  could  take  on  Hiinself, 
and  so  destroy,  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  f 

Origen  believed  that  by  a  hidden  law,  pertaining  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  univ^^e,  the  sdf-sacrifice  of  a  perfectly  holy 
being  must  serve  to  cripple  the  power  of  evil,  and  to  esianci- 
pate  the  beings  hdd  by  it  in  bondage.  He  saw  a  proof  of 
this  in  the  wide-spread  opinion  that  innocent  individuals  had, 
by  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  themselves,  saved  whole  populations 
and  cities  £x)in  impending  calamities.}  In  agreement  with 
the  prevailing  views  of  this  period  (abeady  explained)  Orig^i 
also  held  Ijmt  it  was  not  to  God,  but  to  Satan,  that  the 
ransom  for  those  whom  the  latter  held  in  captivity  was  paid. 
By  this  holy  soul,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  in 
the  bonds  of  death,  the  power  of  Satan  must  necessarily  be 
brok«i.§ 

The  peculiar  manner  of  Christ's  death  serves  to  satisfy 
Origen  that  it  resulted  from  a  perfectly  voluntary  act  He 
died  at  the  precise  point  of  time  when  he  chose  to  (tie,  not  suc- 
cumbing to  an  outward  force,  like  those  whose  limbs  were 
broken.  From  this  circumstance  he  endeavours  to  explain  the 
unusual  quickness  of  his  death.  || 

A  necessary  connection  between  redemption  and  sanctifica- 
tton  was  involved  throughout  by  the  Christian  view  of  the 
work  of  redemption  and  of  the  union  with  Christ.  A  clear 
apprehension  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  conceptions 
wluch  on  this  matter  grew  out  of  the  Christian  consciousness* 
will  of  itself  enable  us  to  perceive  that  this  was  so. 

*  With  reference  to  Isa.  liii.  4,  5.  Abrit  X^vrwt  afBtniag  rks  vnt 
^vX^f  »«)  ufMt  rat  rw  tt^uvrov  rtit  xm^utg  ti/JbHv  avB^irav,  h*  &t 
JLtBt!fU»i  xeu  to^ws  fia^TOftts  avrkg  a(p*  fifAuv  iri^iXtfirn  %XU9  rhv  ^»x>^ 
iutXoyu  xtu  rirtcfiayfjbivnv*     In  JoailD.  T.  II.  S.  21. 

t  L.  c.  T.  XXVIII.  s.  14. 

i  L.  c  T.  VI.  s.  34 ;  T.  XXVIII.  s.  14. 

§  Ttfu  tiatxt  rnv  ^vx***  avrov  Xvr^«y  avrt  ir»XX£f  ;  «v  )ff  <rw  Bti'  ftmvt 
a^9  Tt^  ir§niff  ;  0jr«f  yik^  itt^eiru  nfJuHvf  utg  ^dti  ri  virlp  n/JuHf  mlr^  Xt/r^ay, 

»Tt  »h  ^t^ii  rnv  W)  ref  xavix^n  avrnv  ^vavot.     In  Matth.  T.  XVI.  s.  8. 
y  *fi;  fiet<riX.i«ts  xetrdkiicovTOS  to  fZfjM  ku)  ivt^ytlfuvras  fittrk  iuveifnaif  xai> 

il^l«s»    In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  8.  4;  ed.  IxHnm.  T.  II.  p.  172.    In  Matth.. 
Lat.  ed.  Lomm.  T.  IV.  p.  73  et  seqq. 
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Godlike  life  and  a  holy  lifb-^these  were  insepanble  ndaons 
in  the  Christian  mind ;  both  were  conunehended  in  the  lii^ 
notion  of  dfSaptda — ^inoormption.  Now  the  Logos  was  le* 
garded  as  the  source  of  this  lift ;  Christ  as  the  appeanmce  of 
the  Logos  in  humanity — as  the  Mediator  4pf  this  higher  lift  to 
human  nature— as  the  one  through  whom,  in  evpry  stage  of 
its  development,  it  became  pervaded  and  rendered  hc^  by  sach 
a  divine  lift.  By  &ith  in  Christ,  in  baptism,  each  indivi* 
dual  became  incoiporated  into  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  and 
consequently  penetrated  by  this  divine  lift  the  principte  <i 
holmess.  Cnrist  was  understood  to  be  the  destroyer  of  Satu's 
kingdom,  and  to  this  kingdom  was  ascribed  whatever  partook 
of  the  nature  of  sin.  It  was  by  becoming  united  to  Christ 
through  ftith  that  each  was  bound  to  make  this  triumph  of 
Christ  over  Satan's  kingd<Hn  his  own.  Hence  the  Chnstian 
was  ccnverted  from  a  miles  SatansB  into  a  miles  CtuistL* 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  aU  ChristiaDi 
had  its  root  in  this  conviction. 

We  will  here  introduce  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  this  connection  between  redemption  and  sanctification, 
ftith  and  life,  was  conceived  by  some  Others  of  the  church. 
Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  after  having  emphatically  borne  his 
testimony  to  the  truth  that  no  man  can  be  justified  by  his  own 
righteousness  and  his  own  works,  but  that  every  man  must  be 
justified  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  faith  alone,  goes  on  to 
say,  "  What  are  we  to  do,  then,  my  brethren?  Shall  we  be 
weary  in  well-doing,  and  leave  off*  charity  ?  The  Lord  forbid 
that  this  should  ever  be  done  by  us ;  but  let  us,  with  un- 
remitted 2seal,  strive  to  accomplish  all  the  good  we  can ;  for 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  takes  pleasure  in  his  own  works."t 
The  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetus,  inunediately  after  the 
beautiful  passage  already  quoted,  on  the  redemption,  thus 
continues :— "  With  what  joy  wilt  thou  he  filled  when  thou  hast 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  ;  and  how  wilt  thou  love  Him 
who  so  long  before  loved  thee !  But  if  thou  lovest  Him,  thou 
wilt  be  an  imitator  of  his  goodness."  Irenaeus  thus  draws  the 
contrast  between  that  voluntary  obedience  which  flows  from 
&ith,  and  the  slavish  obedience  under  the  law : — ^^  The  law, 
which  was  g^ven  to  bondmen,  disciplined  the  soul  by  means  of 
outward  and  sensible  things,  dragging  it,  as  it  were,  in  chains 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  p.  428.  ^  Yid.  «^.  L  ad  Corinth,  s.  82, 33. 
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to  obedience  to  its  commands  ;  but  the  Word,  which  sets  us 
free,  urges  us  to  a  voluntary  cleansing  of  the  soul,  and  thereby 
of  the  body.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  chains  of  bondage, 
to  which  man  has  become  inured,  viust  indeed  be  removed,  and 
he  must  follow  God  without  chains.  But  the  requisitions 
of  freedom  extend  all  the  farther ;  and  obedience  to  the  King 
must  become  a  fuller  obedience  if  we  would  not  turn  back 
again  and  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  our  Deliverer ;  for  He 
has  not  therefore  freed  us  that  we  might  go  away  from  Him ; 
since  no  one  that  forsakes  the  fountain  of  all  good,  which 
is  with  the  Lord,  can  by  himself  find  the  food  of  salvation ;  but 
He  has  freed  us  for  this,  that,  the  more  we  have  obtained,  the 
more  we  might  love  Him.  To  follow  the  Saviour  is  the  same 
as  to  partake  of  salvation,  and  to  follow  the  light  is  the  same 
as  to  partake  of  the  light."  * 

But  as  we  have  seen  that  a  confounding  of  the  Jewish 
with  the  Christian  point  of  view,  and  the  giving  an  outward 
objectivity  to  spiritual  things,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Christian  consciousness  generally,  so  in  this 
particular  of  the  notion  of  faith  the  same  disturbing  element  is 
discernible.  By  d^rees  that  vieMr  of  it  which  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul  had  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Judaizing  principle 
became  more  and  more  obscured,  and  instead  thereof  appeared 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  certain  faith  on  outward  authority ; 
not  one  which  was  suited  to  produce  out  of  itself,  through  a 
necessary  inner  connection,  all  the  fruits  of  the  Christian  life, 
but  one  which  was  only  to  draw  after  it,  in  an  outward  way, 
by  means  of  new  moral  precepts  and  new  motives  addressed  to 
the  imderstanding,  the  new  habits  of  Christian  living.  We 
have  already  noticed  how  this  notion  of  faith  led  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  mere  faith  {iriarig)  among  the  Gnostics,  and  in 
part  among  the  Alexandrian  fathers  also,  and  how  the  reaction 
of  Marcion  tended  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  Pauline  view. 
But  to  the  material  and  outward  conception  of  faith  on  this 
side  was  united  also  a  material  and  outward  conception  of  the 
system  of  morals,  which  was  rent  from  its  inner  connection  with 
the  system  of  faith.  And  from  this  there  followed,  side  by  side 
with  an  outward  system  of  fkhhy  a  legal  system  of  duties  and 
good  works,  in  which  the  ascetic  element  had  greatly  the  ascen- 
dancy over  the  assimilating  principle.     And  in  connection  with 

*  Lib.  IV.  c.  13, 14. 


this  miglit  m»  the  notSoo  of  a  w^pawrogaloiy 

a  petition  fwrpaitiiig  the  Tcqidiitioiitof  tlw  Ii^ 

to  fblfil  tlie  flc^-caUed  counoib  of  Cteul  (coadBa  evaagcfici) 

by  the  remmciation  of  all  eartUj  goodk* 

A  gfeftt  infiuenoe  in  oonHnaiiig  tUa  ontwanl  ani  anteid 
view  of  ibith  mwt  have  been  eqseeUlj  eserted  Vj  the  wmf  in 
which  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Chrliit,  imrtcad  cdT  being  eoa- 
•idered  to  flow  mm  the  imier  mpptoptmJdoia  of  Cfarint,  wu 
made  to  depend  on  the  ontwud  medlatien  of  die  cimrcli — t 
point  on  which  we  hare  ahready  gpcikm.  Tn  thiB  ontwanl 
mediation  of  the  chnrch  bdoaged  the  merammU,  Am  th^ 
easential  character  of  the  invisible  and  that  of  the  fidbls 
dniTch  were  not  careiulfy  dMuhninaterf,  a  little  eonfhsion  of 
the  divine  thing  with  its  outward  ngm  msty  fion  the  «me 
cause,  afiect  the  doctrine  of  the  saonuBcnts.  In  the  case  of 
fapiMm  this  is  shown  in  the  pievailiag  notion  dP  a  divine 
power  being  Imparted  to  the  water,  and  of  its  bringiag  abent 
a  sensible  unkm  with  the  idiole  natare  of  Christ  fir  the  ddSvcv- 
ance  of  the  iqpbitnal  and  material  nature  of  man.  '^  As  ths 
dry  wheat,**  says  Irenseur,  '^  cannot  become  dou^  and  a  kaf 
without  moisture,  so  neither  can  we  all  become  one  in  Christ 
without  the  water  which  is  from  heaven.  And  as  the  parched 
earth  cannot  yield  iruit  unless  it  receive  moisture,  so  neidier 
can  we,  who  at  first  are  but  sapless  wood,  ever  produce  living 
fruit  without  the  rain  which  is  freely  poured  out  from  above ; 
for  our  bodies  through  bapHsm^  hut  our  souls  through  the 
Spirit,  have  obtained  that  communion  with  the  impei^hable 
essence."f  TertuUian  finely  remarks  concerning  the  effects  of 
baptism,^  *^  When  the  soul  attains  to  faith,  and  is  transformed 
by  the  regeneration  of  water  and  the  power  from  above,-  the 
veil  of  the  old  corruption  beii^  removed,  she  beholds  her 
whole  light.  She  is  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  the  soul  which  unites  itself  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
IS  followed  by  the  body,  which  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  the 
soul,  but  becomes  the  servant  of  the  Spirit."  But  even  Ter- 
tuUian did  not  understand  here  how  to  distinguish  rightly 

♦  See  vol.  I.  p.  379. 

f  Lib.  III.  c.  17.  The  tUvine  principle  of  life  for  sovl  and  body  in 
Clhrist,  the  tvtit^te  ir^is  eupBet^ffia*. 

X  De  anima,  c.  41.  Compare  above  the  passage  concemhig  the  cor- 
mption  of  human  nature. 
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between  the  inward  grace  and  the  outward  sign.  In  main- 
taining against  a  sect  of  the  Cainites  (see  the  second  section) 
the  necessity  of  outward  baptism,  he  ascribes  to  water  a  super- 
natural, sanctifying  power.  Yet  we  see,  even  in  Tertullian's 
case^the  pure  evangelical  idea  breaking  throug:h  this  confusion 
of  the  inward,  with  the  outward,  and  directly  contradicting  it; 
as  when  he  says  it  is  faith  which  in  baptism  obtains  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  when,  in  dissuading  men  against  being  in 
a  haste  to  be  baptized,  he  remarks  that  true  faith,  wherever 
presait,  is  sure  of  salvation.*  Even  in  the  spiritual  Clement 
of  Alexandria  we  discern  the  influence  of  that  outward  and 
material  conception  of  spiritual  matters,  for  he  agrees  with 
Hennas  f  in  thinking  that  the  apostles  performed  in  Hades  the 
lite  of  baptism  %  on  the  pious  souls  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
had  not  been  baptized. 

We  have  already,  in  our  history  of  the  forms  of  worship, 
taken  notice  of  the  injurious  practical  consequences  which 
resulted  from  this  confiision  of  the  inward  grace  and  the  out- 
ward sign  in  the  case  of  baptism.  It  was  by  confounding 
regeneration  with  baptism,  and  thus  looking  upon  regeneration 
as  a  sort  of  charm  completed  at  a  stroke,  by  supposing  a  certain 
magical  purification  and  removal  of  all  sin  in  the  act  of  bap- 
tism, that  men  were  led  to  refer  the  forgiveness  of  sins  obtained 
through  Christ  only  to  those  particular  sins  which  had  been 
committed  previous  to  baptism  ;  instead  of  regarding  all  this 
as  something  which,  with  the  appropriation  of  it  by  faith, 
must  go  on  developing  itself  through  the  whole  of  life.  After 
this  ws^3  presupposed,  the  question  must  have  arisen,  How  are 
we  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  sins  conmiitted  after  baptism  ? 
And  the  answer  was — ^Although  we  have  obtained  once  for 
all,  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  means  of  satisfaction  for  the  * 
sins  committed  before  baptism,  yet,  in  order  to  make  satis- 
&ction  for  the  sins  after  baptism,  it  is  necessary  that,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  should  have  recourse  to  voluntary  exer- 
cises of  penitence  and  to  good  works.§     This  conception  is 

*  Fides  Integra  secura  de  salute.  [Because  true  faith  will  lead  the 
believer  to  obey  all  Christ's  commands  and  be  baptized  as  He  ordered. 
— Eng.  EdJ] 

t  Lib.  III.  S.  IX.  Fabric.  Cod.  apocryph.  HI.  p.  1009. 

X  Strom,  lib.  II.  f.  379. 

I  See  Tertullian's  work  de  poenitentia.    This  writftt ,  \t  \5  tCNSA^Vst^^i^gcX 
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clearly  eadiibited  in  the  fbUowingwofds  of  Cyprian  '^When 
<mr  Ix>ni  came,  uid  had  healed  the  wounds  en  Adam,  he  ga? e 
to  the  restored  a  law,  bidding  him  to  sin  no  more  lest  a  wone 
evil  should  be&ll  him.  By  the  injunction  of  innocence  we 
were  circumscribed  to  a  narrow  cnde;  and  the  fiailty  of 
human  weakness  would  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  do  nnksB 
divine  grace  had  once  more  come  to  its  aid^  and,  pmntii^  out 
to  it  the  wgAs  of  mercy,  paved  the  way  for  it  to  secure  ttlva- 
tion,  so  that  we  might  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  the  lingering 
remains  of  impurity  by  the  practice  of  alms.  The  forgivenesi 
of  sin  having  been  once  obtained  at  baptism,  by  constant  exer* 
cise  in  well-doing,  which  is  as  it  were  a  repetiti<m  of  baptism, 
we  earn  the  divine  forgiveness  anew."  Here,  if  wci'bnly  add 
whafwas  remarlced  on  an  earlier  page  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacerdotal  absolution,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  Roman  catholie 
doctrine  of  the  sacram^it  of  penance. 

To  the  dodrine  of  the  LorePs  Supper  may  be  applied,  in 
general,  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  relatioQ  to  that 
of  baptism,  but  with  tiiis  difference,  that  we  may  observe  three 
different  grades  in  the  outward  and  material  conception  of  this 
ordinance.  The  most  coinmon  representation  was  that  which 
we  find  in  Ignatius  of  Antiochjf  in  Justin  Martyr,  and  in 
Irenaeus.  It  is  a  conception  of  it  most  nearly  related  to  the 
view  of  baptism  just  noticed,  as  the  means  of  spiritual-corporeal 
communion  with  Christ.  It  was  supposed,  for  instance,  that, 
as  the  Logos  in  Christ  became  man,  so  here  also  he  imme- 
diately appropriated  to  himself  a  body ;  this  body,  by  virtue  of 
the  consecration,  became  united  with  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
thus  entered  into  the  corporeal  substance  of  the  partakers  of 
it,  who  thereby  received  into  themselves  a  principle  of  imperish- 

with  him  from  Ms  legal  studies  the  expression  satirfactio  into  the  doc- 
trine of  repentance ;  yet  we  shonld  not  be  warranted,  on  this  accoimt,  to 
ascribe  to  his  legal  habits  of  thinking — ^nay,  we  shonld  not  be  warranted 
to  ascribe  to  the  ideas  of  any  individaal — so  great  an  influence  on  the 
progress  of  error  in  the  doctrinal  notions  of  uie  chnrch  on  this  point; 
for,  the  ir^Zrav  ypiu^s  having  been  once  established,  all  the  conse- 
quences involved  in  it  must  of  necessity  unfold  themselves,  espedally 
as  these  consequences  find  so  many  points  of  attachment  in  human 
nature. 

*  De  opere  et  eleemosynis. 

t  Hence,  in  Ignatius,  ep.  ad  Ephes,  c  20,  the  holy  supper  is  called, 

^a^/jM»$9  d^avu^iuSf  avr/^OTOv  tov  fth   d^ii^avufy  ciXXik  ^^v  U  'Inr^  X^tgri 
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able  life.*  In  the  North  African  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  Tertullian  nor  Cyprian  seems  to  have  entertained  any 
notion  of  such  a  penetration.  The  bread  and  wine  were  rather 
represented  as  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though 
not  as  symbols  without  efficacy.  Spiritual  comnmnion  with 
Christ  at  the  holy  supper  was  made  the  prominent  point ;  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  those  that  partook  were  supposed  to  come 
into  a  certain  sanctifying  contact  with  Christ's  body.f  The 
practice  of  the  North  African  church  shows,  moreover,  that, 
according  to  the  prevailing  belief,  a  supernatural,  sanctifying 
power  resided  in  the  outward  signs  of  the  supper ;  hence  the 
daily  communion  f  —  hence  also  the  communion  of  infants  in 
connection  with  in£int  baptism.§  The  passage  in  St.  John, 
vi.  53,  being  understood  to  refer  to  the  outward  sensible  par^ 
ticipation  of  the  supper,  the  inference  was  drawn,  that  without 
this  outward  and  sensible  participation  none  could  be  saved,  || 
just  as  it  had  been  inferred  from  the  passage  in  St.  John,  iii.  5, 
that  none  could  be  saved  without  outward  baptism. 

By  the  Alexandrians  the  distinction  was  clearly  drawn  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  between  the  inner  divine  thing, 
the  invisible  spiritual  agency  of  the  Log08,ir  and  the  sensible 
objects  by  which  it  is  represented.**  This  was  the  case  espe^ 
cially  with  Origen,  whose  whole  system  is  pervaded  by  such  a 
distinction.  "  Outward  baptism,"  says  he,  "  considered  as  to 
its  highest  end,  is  a  symbol  of  the  inward  cleansing  of  the  soul 

*  That  which  distinguishes  this  mode  of  conceiying  the  matter  from 
a  later  one  is,  that  the  Christ  -who  has  ascended  to  heaven  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  here  present ;  but  the  Logos,  in  this  case,  directly  produces 
for  himself  a  body.  This  we  find  more  distinctly  expressed,  it  is  true, 
in  the  next  following  period ;  but  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  following 

language    of  Justin :     T^y    ^Z      tvx*'f      kiy  ou      rod     9ra^*     avr»v 

T^i^otrett    nfitSf,    l»U¥ou    r«&    ra^xtrctfiBirrtf    *Iti^ou    xtii   ra^xc    xai    euf*et 

wieix^*'/^*^  *'<'*'*     Apolog.  I.  8.  6G. 

t  Tertull.  c  Marc.  1.  IV.  c.  40 :  corpus  meum,  i.  e.  figura  corporis 
xnei.  De  res.  cam.  c.  8 :  anima  de  Deo  saginatur.  De  orat  c.  6 :  The 
perpetuitas  in  Christo,  constant,  spiritual  fellowship  with  him,  and  indi- 
viduitas  a  corpore  ejus. 

X  See  vol.  I.  p.  450.  §  See  Cyprian,  sermo  de  lapsis. 

II  See  Cyprian.  Testimonior.  1.  III.  c.  25. 

^  Comp.  above  what  is  said  of  the  Wthfjua  al^Sfsrn  and  the  irtin/Ja 

**  The  y0f}r0y  or  irnv^riMv  and  the  «iVSf|roy. 
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through  the  diyiiis  power  of  the  Logoiy  which  k  prtputtoqr 
to  the  umyeml  noovcry  •— that,  commeooBg  in  the  eidgntt 
end  in  the  ghue  darklj,  iHueh  ihaU  aftacwaiiis  be  perftotod  in 
the  open  Tiaion  fiu»  to  fkce ;  but  at  the  nine  thne^  hgf  iiitae 
of  the  coneeontion  pronounced  orer  it,  thoe  is  oonneeted  with 
the  whole  act  of  bi^tism  a  Bupematnnl  lanctifying  power ;  it 
ia  the  commencing  point  of  grac&oai  inflnencee  bertowed  on 
tiie  faithfnl,  althcogh  it  ia  so  onlj  ftr  aoeh  as  are  fitted,  fay 
the  disposition  of  their  hearts^  ftr  the  reoeptioa  of  thoM 

He  nmiLes  the  sune  distinction  also  in  legaid  to  the  hdy 
aoppary  separating  wlwt  is  called,  in  a  figiuatiYe  aeDn,  the 
body  of  Christ,t  ^nmi  the  true  ipiritual  mandooation  of  the 
Iiogos4  ^  more  divme  promim  from  the  common  mubt' 
sUmding  of  the  holy  supper,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  tiis 
aimplcS  The  former  refers  to  this  spiritual  conunnmeation  of 
the  Word  made  flesh,  which  is  the  true  heavenly  bfead  of  the 
soul.  Of  the  outward  siqiper  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy 
may  alike  partake,  but  not  of  that  tme  heavenly  bread,  since 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  said  that  wlioever  eats  this 
bread  shall  live  for  ever.  Origen  says,  therefore,  that  Christ 
in  the  true  sense  called  his  flesh  and  blood  the  word^  which 
proceeds  from  the  word,  and  the  bread  which  proceeds  from 
the  heavenly  bread,  the  living  word  of  truth,  by  which  he 
communicates  himself  to  the  souls  of  men,  as  the  breaking  of 
the  bread  and  the  distribution  of  the  wine  symbolize  the  multi- 
plication of  the  word  by  which  the  Logos  communicates  him- 
self to  many  souls.  He  supposed,  moreover,  that  with  the 
outward  supper,  as  with  outward  baptism,  there  was  connected 
a  higher  sanctifying  influence  by  virtue  of  the  consecrating 
words,  but  yet  so  that  nothing  divine  was  united  with  the 
earthly  material  signs  in  themselves  considered,  and  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  baptism,  none  could  participate  in  the  higher 
influence  unless  made  susceptible  of  it  by  the  inward  di^osi- 
tion  of  the  heart.     As  it  is  not  that  which  enters  into  the 

*  See  in  Joanu.  T.  VI.  s.  17;  in  Matth.  T.  XV.  8.  23. 

f  T«  rufiM  X^t^rtS  rtfsttitif  xtu  f»fA^XtMK 

X  The  oiXtiBtvn  fifZ^tg  reiv  TJyau, 

§  The  tunTt^a  itm}  Tfit  tvx»^t9TMi  l»S«x^  '^^t  »9rX»u^ri^»it  and  Mtra 
*rfiv  BuoTt^uv  WayytXtavt  corresponding  to  the  two  positions  of  the  ym^tt 
snd  of  the  T/ffrtg, 
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noath  that  defiles  the  man,  even  though  it  be  something 
wUefa  bj  the  Jews  is  considered  nncleauy  so  nothing  which 
enters  into  the  mouth  sanctifies  the  man,  tboi:^h  the  so-called 
bread  of  the  Lord  is  by  the  simple  supposed  to  possess  a  sancti- 
fying power.  We  neither  lose  anything  by  failing  to  partake 
odT  the  consecrated  bread  simply  and  by  itself,  nor  do  we  gain 
mything  by  the  bare  partaking  of  that  bread ;  but  the  reason 
ifhj  one  man  has  less  and  another  more  is  the  good  or  bad 
cGaposition  of  each  individuaL  The  earthly  bread  is  by  itself 
in  no  respect  different  from  any  other  food.  It  was  no  doubt 
Qrigen's  design  in  these  words  to  controvert  merely  the  erroneous 
Bcdons  which  attached  to  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
independently  of  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  a  sort  of  magical 
bcn^  —  a  notion  which  the  other  Others  of  the  church  were 
also  far  from  entertaining;  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  his 
ofcjectiona  also  apply  to  every  representation  which  attaches 
to  the  outward  »gns  any  high  importance  or  efficacy  whatever, 
and  even  to  such  views  as  those  which  were  entertained  by 
the  North  African  church.* 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  ideas  prevalent  in  this 
period  as  to  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole  earthly  development 
of  humanity.  The  teleological  point  of  view  was  in  every 
respect  inseparable  from  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation. 
The  kingdom  of  God,  and  each  individual  life  thereto  pertain- 
ii^,  must  be  carried  onward  to  perfection.  It  was  this  certain 
prospect  which  formed  the  contrast  between  the  Christian 
view  of  life  and  the  pagan  notion  of  a  circle  aimlessly  repeat- 
ing itself  by  a  blind  law  of  necessity.  But  the  interm^iate 
links  of  the  chain  up  to  that  ultimate  end  were  still  hidd^i 
£K«n  the  eye  of  contemplation.  This  belonged  to  the  pro- 
phetical element,  which  must  ever  remain  obscure  till  its  fulfil- 
ment. To  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  pilgrim,  as  he  casts 
a  glance  over  the  windings  of  the  way,  the  end  appears  at  first 
near  at  hand,  which,  the  farther  he  advances,  retreats  to  a 
greater  distance.  The  signs  in  the  cotlrse  of  history  alone  will 
iirst  shed  light  on  the  darkness,  which  the  Lord  himself  was 
unwilling  to  clear  up  by  his  pR){^ietie  intimations. 

Strong  and  certain  was  the  convictkm  of  the  Christians  that 

*  Vid.  Origen,  Matth.  T.  XI.  s.  14;  in  Joaim.  T.  XXXIL  s.  16;  in 
Matth.  f.  898,  V.  III.  opp. 
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the  church  would  come  forth  triumphant  out  of  its  oontBicts, 
and,  as  it  was  its  destination  to  he  a  world-transfimning  prin- 
ciple, would  attain  to  the  dmninion  of  the  world.  But  th^ 
were  at  first  very  &r  horn  understandii^  the  pn^hetic  wofds 
of  Christ,  intimating  that  the  church,  in  its  gradual  evohitioQ 
under  natural  ccmcStions,  was  to  be  a  salt  and  a  leaven  ftr  aB 
the  relations  of  human  Ufe.  At  first,  as  we  have  previously 
remarked,  they  could  not  believe  but  that  the  struggle' 
between  the  church  and  the  pagan'  state  would  endure  till 
the  final  triumph  which  should  be  brought  about  finom  with- 
out by  the  return  of  Christ  to  judgmmt*  And  here  it  was 
that  many  seized  hold  of  an  image  which  had  passed  over 
from  the  Jews,  and  which  seemed  to  adapt  itself  to  their  own 
present  situation-^— the  idea  of  a  mUlemtial  reignj  which  the 
Messiah  would  set  up  on  earth  at  the  end  of  the  terrestrial 
development,  where  sJl  the  righteous  of  all  times  should  live 
together  in  a  holy  ccHumunity.  As  the  world  had  been  created 
in  six  days,  and,  according  to  Psalm  xc.  4,  a  thousand  years 
in  the  sight  of  Gk)d  is  as  one  day,  so  the  world  was  to  continue 
in  its  existing  condition  for  six  thousand  years,  and  end  with  a 
thousand  years  of  blessed  rest  corresponding  to  the  sabbath. 
In  the  midst  of  persecutions  it  was  a  solace  and  a  support  to  the 
Christians  to  anticipate  that  even  upon  this  earth,  the  scene  of 
their  sufferings,  the  church  in  its  perfected  and  glorified  state 
was  destined  to  triumph.  ,  In  the  way  that  the  idea  was  held 
by  many,  it  contained  nothing  in  it  which  was  unchristian. 
They  framed  to  themselves  a  spiritual  idea  of  the  happiness  of 
this  period  perfectly  corresponding  with  the  essence  of  the  gos- 
pel, since  they  understood  by  it  nothing  else  than  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  divine  will,  the  undisturbed  and  blissful 
reunion  of  the  whole  communion  of  the  saints,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  between  a  sanctified  hmnanity  and  all  nature 
raised  to  the  glorious  state  of  its  primitive  innocence.*  But 
the  gross  and  sensuous  images  under  which  the  carnal  Jewish 
mind  had  depicted  to  itself  the  blessings  of  the  millennial 
reign  had  in  part  passed  over  to  the  Christians.  Phrygia,  the 
seat  of  a  seasual,  enthusiastic  i^ligious  spirit,  was  incUned  to 
adopt  and  to  spread  the  gross  conceptions  of  Chiliasm.  There, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  lived  Papias,  bishop  of 
the  church  in  Hierapolis  —  a  man,  it  is  true,  of  sincere  piety, 

*  So  Baruahas,  c  15. 
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but,  as  appears  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings  and  from 
the  accounts  which  we  have  of  him,  of  a  very  narrow  mind 
and  easy  credulity.  He  collected  from  oral  tradition  narratives 
of  the  life  and  sayings  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,*  and 
among  these  he  received  much  that  was  misconceived  and 
untrue.  And  thus  by  his  means  were  diffused  many  strange 
and  fantastic  images  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  millennial  reign. 
The  injurious  consequence  of  this  was,  that  it  fostered  among 
Christians  the  longing  for  a  gross  sensual  happiness  incom* 
patible  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  so  among  the  educated 
heathens  gave  birth  to  many  a  prejudice  against  Christi- 
anity.f 

But  he  who  knows  anything  of  the  hidden  depth  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  which  religion  has  its  seat  and  its  laboratory 
will  be  cautious  how,  from  such  superficial  phenomena,  he 
passes  condemnation  upon  the  whole  religion  of  the  period  in 
which  these  corrupt  admixtures  of  a  sensuous  element  were  to 
be  found,  especially  when  we  find  in  men  like  Irenaeus  vital 
Christianity,  and  an  exalted  idea  of  the  blessedness  of  fellow- 
ship with  God,  still  combined  with  these  strange  subordinate 
notions.  The  millennium  was  regarded  by  him  only  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  for  the  righteous,  who  were  there  to  be  trained 
for  a  more  exalted  heavenly  existence,  for  the  full  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  glory.f 

What  we  have  just  said,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood 
as  if  Chiliasm  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of 
the  church.  Our  sources  of  information  from  the  different 
branches  of  the  church  in  these  early  times  are  too  scanty  to 
enable  us  to  make  any  positive  assertion  on  this  point.  Wher- 
ever we  meet  with  Chiliasm — as  in  Papias,  Irenseus,  Justin 
Martyr — everything  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  diffused  from 
one  country  and  from  a  single  fountain  head.  Somewhat 
different  was  it  with  .those  churches  where  originally  an  anti- 

"*  In  his  book,  Xiyttv  xv^mxSv  i^tiynniff  from  which  a  fragment  on 
Judas  Iscariot,  which  serves  to  illastrate  his  propensity  to  receive  tales 
of  the  marvellous,  has  been  published  in  J.  A.  Cramer  Catena  in  Acta 
Apostolornm.    Oxon.  1838,  pag.  12. 

t  Vid.  Orig.  Select  in  IT,  f.  570.    T.  II. 

X  Iren.  1.  V.  c.  35 :  Crescentes  ex  visione  Domini  et  per  ipum  as- 
suescent  capere  gloriam  Dei  et  cum  Sanctis  angelis  conversationcm. — 
Paullatim  assuescent  capere  Deum. .  c.  32. 
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Jewish  teidency  prevailed,  as  in  the  chiirdi  at  Borne.  We 
find  at  a  later  6aJte  in  Borne  an  anti-Chiliaatic  tende&ej ;  migfat 
not  this  have  existed  from  the  first,  and  only  have  been  caUed 
out  more  openly  hy  the  oppoation  to  Montanism  ?  The  ainie 
may  be  said  also  of  an  anti-Chiliastic  tendency  which  Iien«u 
combatff,  and  which  he  expressly  disdnguiskes  from  the 
common  anti-Chiliastic  tendency  of  GnosticiaDi.  And  yet  it 
was  natural  that  the  zealots  fyr  Chiliaam  should  in  the  outset 
be  disposed  to  represent  all  opposition  to  it  as  flavouring  of 
Gnosticism.* 

Two  causes  cooperated  to  bring  about  the  geneial  suppres- 
sion of  Chiliasm ;  on  the  one  hand  the  opposition  to  Montamsm, 
on  the  other  the  influence  of  the  spirit  proceeding  frt>m  the 
Alexandrian  school.  As  the  Blontanists  laid  great  stress  upoa 
the  expectations  connected  with  the  millennium,  and  akhoogh 
their  conception  of  it  was  by  no  means  grossly  sensual,|  yet, 
as  they  contributed  by  their  enthusiastic  visions  to  agied 
many  fantastic  pictures  of  the  things  which  were  then  to 
happen,}  the  whole  doctrine  of  Chiliasm  feU  into  disrepute. 
An  anti-Chiliast  party,  which  doubtless  had  existed  long 
before,  were  thus  presented  with  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
it  more  vehemently ;  and  the  more  zealous  opponents  of 
Moutanism  seem  to  have  combated  this  error  in  connection 
with  the  other  Montanistic  doctrines.  Caius,  a  presbyter  of 
Home,  in  his  tract  against  the  Montanist  Proclus,  endeavoured 
to  stigmatize  Chiliasm  as  a  heresy  set  afloat  by  the  detested 
Gnostic  Cerinthus;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  though  not 
wholly  certain,  that  he  considered  the  Apocalypse  as  a  book 
which  had  been  interpolated  by  the  latter  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  currency  to  this  doctrine. 

In  the  next  place,  the  more  intellectual  and  scientific  direc- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  generally  in  spiritualizing  the  doctrine  of  the  fiiith, 
must  have  extended  its  influence  also  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things.     Origen,  in  particular,  was  a  zealous  opponent 

*  Iran.  1.  V.  c.  32 :  Transferuntor  quonmdam  soitentiae  ab  hsretieis 
sermonibus. 

I  Tertullian,  at  least,  places  the  happiness  of  the  millennial  reign  io 
the  enjoyment  of  all  manner  of  spiritual  blessings,  spiritalia  bona. 

X  As,  for  instance,  in  Tertallian,  of  the  wonderful  city,  the  heaTeoly 
Jerusalem,  which  should  come  down  from  above. 
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*  these  sensoal  notions  of  the  millennium,  and  gave  a  different 
Lplanation  of  those  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
A  which  the  Chiliasts  depended,  and  all  of  which  they  took 
I  the  most  literal  sense.  Add  to  this,  that  the  allegorical 
lethod  of  interpretation  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian  school 
"as  decidedly  adverse  to  the  grossly  literal  interpretations  of 
le  Chiliasts.  The  moderate  Alexandrians,  who  were  no  friends 
>  expurgatory  criticism,  did  not  at  once  reject  the  Apocalypse 
9  an  unchristian  book  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  Chiliasts  of 
ills  important  support;  they  were  satisfied  with  combating 
3e  literal  interpretation  of  it.  It  was  natural,  however,  that 
be  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school  should  not  rapidly  spread 
t>m  Alexandria  into  the  other  districts  of  Egypt,  since,  in 
oint  of  intellectual  culture,  they  were  far  behind  that  flourish- 
ig  seat  of  science.  Nepos,  a  pious  bishop,  belcmging  to  the 
ome  of  Arsenoe  in  Egypt,  was  a  devoted  friend  of  this  sen- 
nal  Chiliasm,  and  in  defence  of  it  wrote  a  book  against  the 
Llexandrian  school,  entitled,  a  Refutation  of  the  Allegorists,* 
1  which  probably  he  set  forth  a  theory  of  Chiliasm  in  accord- 
nee  with  his  own  anti-allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the 
Lpocalypse.  In  the  above  district  the  book  seems  to  have 
3und  great  fiivour  with  the  clergy  and  laity.  Great  mysteries 
nd  disclosures  of  future  events  were  supposed  to  be  foimd  in 
t,  and  many  engaged  with  more  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  book 
nd  theory  of  Nepos  than  in  that  of  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines. 
(y  their  zeal  for  these  favourite  opinions,  which  had  no  con- 
lection  whatever  with  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  men  were 
ed  astray,  as  usually  happens,  from  what  constitutes  the  main 
lement  of  practical  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  love.  They 
iffixed  the  charge  of  heresy  on 'those  who  would  not  embrace 
hese  opinions ;  and  matters  went  so  &r  that  whole  churches 
ieparated  themselves  on  this  accoimt  from  the  communion  of 
lie  mother  church  at  Alexandria.  After  the  death  of  Nepos 
i  country  priest  named  Coracion  was  the  head  of  this  party. 
Bad  now  the  bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  been  disposed 
to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  he  condemned  the 
erroneous  dogma  by  an  absolute  decree,  such  a  proceeding 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a.  lasting  schism,  and 
Chiliasm,  which  it  was  intended  to  crush  by  authority,  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  only  the  more  fanatical.     But 
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Dionysius,  that  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Orig^,  showed  in 
this  case  how  charity,  moderation,  and  the  true  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  dwells  only  with  love,  can  accomplish  what  no  force  and 
no  law  can  effect.  Not  forgetting,  like  too  many  others,  the 
Christian  in  the  bishop,  he  was  moved  by  the  love  of  souls  to 
repair  in  person  to  those  churches.  He  called  together  those 
of  the  parochial  clergy  who  supported  the  opinions  of  Nepos, 
and,  moreover,  allow^  all  laymen  of  the  churches,  who  were 
longing  after  instruction  on  these  points,  to  be  present  at  the 
conference.  The  book  of  Nepos  was  produced;  for  three 
days  the  bishop,  from  morning  to  evening,  disputed  with  those 
pastors  on  the  contents  of  the  book.  He  patiently  heard  aU 
their  objections,  and  endeavoured  to  answer  them  firom  scrip* 
ture ;  he  entered  fully  into  the  explanation  of  every  difficulty, 
taking  the  Bible  as  his  guide;  and  the  issue  was — a  result 
which  had  seldom  before  attended  theological  disputatious — 
the  clergy  thanked  him  for  his  instructions,  and  Coracion 
himself,  in  the  presence  of  all,  honestly  retracted  his  former 
views,  declaring  himself  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
opposite  doctrine.     This  happened  in  the  year  255.* 

Dionysius,  having  thus  restored  the  unity  of  faith  in  his 
diocese,  wrote  his  work  on  the  Promises,t  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  those  whom  his  arguments  had  convinced,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  others  who  still  adhered  to  the  opinions  of 
Nepos.  In  this  instance,  also,  the  Christian  gentleness  aud 
moderation  with  which  he  speaks  of  Nepos  is  well  worthy  of 
notice.  "  On  many  accounts,"  says  he,  "  I  esteemed  and  loved 
Nepos;  on  account  of  his  faith,  his  untiring  diligence,  his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  holy  scriptures,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  church  hymns  which  he  has  composed, 
and  which  to  this  day  are  the  delight  of  many  of  the  brethren.^ 
And  I  venerate  the  man  the  more  because  he  has  already 
entered  into  his  rest.  But  dear  to  me,  and  precious  above  all 
things  else,  is  the  truth.  Wherever,  therefore,  Nepos  has 
expressed  the  truth,  we  must  love  him  and  agpree  with  him. 


*  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  24.  ^  f  ni#)  l9-»yytXi^, 

X  Tiff  ^tXkns  y}^aX/A^t^iMf,  f  f^XA*    *^    ^•A.Xm    rin   iytXifan   tv^t^tMnrm. 

The  passage  may  be  understood  in  two  ways — either  in  the  way  I  have 
rendered  it  as  referring  to  the  many  hymns  which  he  had  composed, 
which  perhaps  is  the  most  natural  way ;  or  as  referring  to  the  variety  of 
chordi  melodies  introduced  by  him. 
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but  we  must  examine  and  correct  him  in  those  passages  of  his 
"writings  where  he  seems  to  be  in  the  wrong." 

The  millennial  reign  was  regarded  by  Chiliasm  as  forming, 
in  the  grand  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  inter- 
mediate point  of  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection ; 
and,  answering  to  this,  a  similar  intermediate  point  was  also 
conceived  to  exist  in  the  development  of  each  individual. 
It  was  here  that  the  doctrine  concerning  Hades,  as  the  common 
receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  found  its  point  of  attachment. 
Together  with  Chiliasm,  this  doctrine  also  had  to  be  defended 
aerainst  the  Gnostics ;  for  by  Hades  the  latter  understood  the 
Klom  of  the  Demiurge  ol  this  earth.  It  was  to  this  king- 
dom  that  Christ  descended  —  it  was  out  of  this  he  delivered 
those  who  were  capable  of  fellowship  with  him,  so  that  after 
death  they  could  be  received  immediately  to  heaven.  Yet,  as 
we  have  seen  indications  of  Chiliasm  having  other  opponents 
to  contend  with  besides  the  Gnostics,  so  the  same  may  be  said 
of  this  doctrine  also,  which  was  connected  with  a  mode  of 
thinking  not  essentially  different.  Here,  too,  we  find  indica- 
tions of  other  antagonists  than  the  Gnostics,  in  whom,  however, 
their  opponents  might  easily  be  led  to  believe  they  perceived 
a  relationship  to  the  Gnostics.*  They  were  such  as  taught 
that  Christ,  by  his  descent  to  Hades,  delivered  the  faithful 
from  the  necessity  of  passing  into  the  intermediate  state  after 
death,!  and  opened  for  them  an  immediate  entrance  into 
heaven.  According,  however,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mon- 
tanist  Tertullian,  those  only  who  had  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  the  bloody  baptism  of  martyrdom  were  to  constitute  an 
exception,  were  to  be  raised  immediately,  not  indeed  to  heaven, 
but  to  an  exalted  state  of  blessedness,  under  the  name  of  Para- 
dise. All  others  were  to  pass  through  that  intermediate  stage 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  still  adhering  defects  and  stains, 
and  then,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
attainments,  would  come  to  participate  in  the  millennial  reign,  j: 

*  As  Irei^seus  describes  them,  1.  V.  c.  31 :  Quidam  ex  his,  qui  patan- 
tar  recte  credidisse,  supergrediuntur  ordinem  promotionis  justorum  et 
motas  meditationis  ad  incorruptelam  ignorant,  hsereticos  sensus  in  se 
habentes. 

t  In  hoc,  inquiunt,  Christus  inferos  adiit,  ne  nos  adiremus.  Tertul- 
lian, de  anima,  c  55. 

X  Modicum   quoque  delictum   mora   resurrectionis  illic  luendum ; 

VOL.  II.  ^  Ti 
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We  Ke  how  this  notion  is  connected  with  the  opimon  (the 
grounds  of  which  we  have  already  pointed  out)  that  a 
particular  satisfaction  and  penance  were  reqnired  for  dns 
committed  after  baptism.  And  this  notion  of  an  intermediate 
state  for  the  purpose  of  purification  in  Hades  passed  at  a 
later  period  into  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  The  latter  sprang 
in  the  first  place  out  of  a  mixture  of  Persian  and  Jewish 
elements  —  the  idea  of  a  fiery  stream  which  at  the  end  of  the 
world  should  purge  away  everything  unclean  ;  an  idea  to 
which  we  may  observe  some  allusion  in  the  Clementines  and 
in  the  pseudo-Sibylline  writers.  Out  of  this  arose  finally  the 
notion  of  a  purgatory  after  death  •  —  the  ignis  purgatorins  of 
the  Westems.f 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  persistence  and  exaltation  of  the  entire  being  of  the  indi- 
vidual, belongs  most  intimately  to  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity,  and,  on  account  of  the  importance  which  it  ^ves 
to  the  individual  existence  in  its  totality,  forms  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  ancient  view  of  the  world,J  as  we  cleariy  see 
from  the  pagan  attacks  on  Christianity.  Since  the  dignity  of 
the  body  as  a  temple  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  requisition 
that  it  should  be  adapted  fb  this  end,  is  grounded  on  this  doc- 
trine, it  necessarily  gives  rise  to  an  opposition  to  that  contempt 
of  the  body  which  was  inculcated  by  Oriental  Dualism.  It  was 
therefore  no  accidental  thing  if  the  Gnostics  furiously  assailed 
it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark,  in  the  zeal  with 
which  it  was  defended  by  the  church  fathers,  an  instinctively 
right  Christian  feeling,  though  not  always  accompanied  with 
clear  knowledge,  of  the  connection  of  this  doctrine  with  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  But  their  over-anxious  adherence  to 
the  letter,  as  well  as  their  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  led 
them  not  unfrequently  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 

ifhere  he  refers  to  the  noyissimus  quadrans,  Matth.  v.  28,  afterwards 
understood  of  the  ignis  purgatorins.     L.  c.  c.  58. 

*  T»j»  ha  fri/^0;  xdBa^ffiv  ruv  kkkms  iSi/S/ft»xoT4»».      Strom.  1.  V.  f.  549. 

f  The  earliest  trace  of  it  'vrould  be  found  in  Cyprian,  ep.  52,  if  the 
words  "  missum  in  carcerem  non  exire  inde,  donee  solvat  novissimum 
qnadrantem,  pro  peccatis  longo  dolore  cniciatum  emnndari  et  purgari 
diu  ignn"  (instead  of  which  another  reading  has  diutine),  are  to  be 
understood  of  the  state  after  death  (which  js  certainly  the  more  probable 
meaning),  and  not  of  penance  in  the  present  life. 

I  See  vol.  I.  p.  1 5. 
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rection  in  too  gross  and  material  a  way,  and  to  form  too  narrow 
and  limited  conceptions  of  the  earthly  body.  Here  also 
Ongen  endeavoured  to  strike  a  middle  course  between  these 
o{^posite  tendencies,  making  more  use  of  what  the  Apostle 
^.  Paul  says  (1  Corinth,  xy.)  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
terrestrial  to  the  glorified  body,  and  distinguishing  ^m  the 
mutable  phenomenal  form  the  proper  essence  lying  at  the 
^Emndation  of  the  body,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  the 
earthly  life  remains  ^e  same,  and  which,  moreover,  is  not 
destroyed  at  death*  This  proper  essence  as  the  basis  of  the 
body  would,  by  the  operation  of  the  divine  power,  be  awakened 
to  a  nobler  form,  corresponding  to  the  ennobled  character  of 
the  soul ;  so  that,  as  the  soul  had  communicated  its  own  pecu- 
liar stamp  to  the  earthly  body,  it  would  then  communicate  the 
same  to  the  transfigured  body.*  In  proof  of  this  he  alleges 
that  the  identity  of  the  body  in  this  life  consists  not  in  its 
mom^itly  changing  phenomenal  form,  which  had  been  fitly 
compared  to  a  flowing  stream,  t  but  in  the  peculiar  stamp 
which  the  soul  impresses  on  the  body,  whereby  it  becomes 
the  proper  form  of  the  manifestation  of  this  or  that  particular 
personality.;!: 

Natural  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Christian  facings  of 
those  who  had  been  converted  from  heathenism  to  endeavour — 
by  entering  more  deeply  into  the  whole  bearing  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  into  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  into  the  sense  of 
single  passages  which  were  too  often  superficially  understood — 
to  find  some  consolatory  conclusion  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
ancestors  who  had  died  without  faith  in  the  gospel,  they  were 

***  The  tiiof  ^»a«t»r7t^7^i>  in  the  vS/ua  trttvfucruMVf  just  as  in  the  erZfut 
^Pv^t'tcv,  To  illustrate  this  point  he  had  recourse  sometimes  to  his  own 
doctrine  concerning  the  Sxttyin  itself  undetermined,  butcapable  of  receiving, 
through  the  plastic  power  of  God,  qualities  of  a  higher  or  lower  order; 
and  sometimes  to  the  doctrine  of  a  dynamic  essence  lying  within  the 
body,  a  xiyos  m^fiMfrmis  (ratio  ea  quse  substantiam  continet  C(»^ralem, 
quse  semper  in  substantia  corporis  salva  est),,  which,  however,  is  itself 
sdso  to  be  reduced  to  his  doctrine  of  a  uXn  as  the  ground  of  the  corporeal 
world,  and  susceptible  of  manifold  variety  of  properties.  See  «•.  u^X'  !• 
II.  c.  10 ;  c.  Cels.  1.  IV.  c.  57. 

f   Selecta  in  Psalmos :  Ou  »euu*f  vrsrapMS  mifjuet^reu  TO  fSfiM,  "htirt  u(  vr^oi 

fifiSif.  T.  XI.  p.  388.  ed.  Lonim 
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neverthelaM  deterred  from  it  by  a  miitaken  adhereDee  to  tlie 
letter  in  their  interpretation  of  leriptiune,  and  bj  a  stem, 
nnoomproniinng  oppodticm  to  paganmrn.  And  the  outwaid 
view  of  regeneration,  which  aroee  oat  of  the  halnt  of  confirand- 
ing  it  with  baptism,  also  ccmtributed  to  promote  thew  narrow 
views,  which  afterwards,  carried  to  thdr  extreme  conseqoences, 
issued  in  the  notion  of  absolute  predestination.  Maitacm  dki, 
on  this  nde,  enter  more  profoundly  into  the  sjnrit  of  the  evan- 
gelical docbrine ;  and  here  he  was  joined  by  the  Alexandrians, 
who,  to  explain  this  matter,  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
progressive  development  and  course  of  purification  after  death, 
and  moreover  finmd,  or  supposed  they  found,  an  allusion  to 
this  in  Christ's  descent  to  Hades.  With  great  seal  dement 
maintained  this  doctrine,  as  <me  neliesBaruy  grounded  in  the 
•universal  love  and  justice  of  the  Qcd  with  whom  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons.  The  beneficent  power  of  our  Saviour,  he 
a£^ins,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  present  life^  but  qperates 
at  all  times  and  everywhere.*  But  the  Alexandrians,  as 
might  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  be^i  said  of  their 
doctrine  concerning  the  hKatoovrri  mariipiog  (saving  justice), 
went  still  further,  and  supposed,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all,  a 
universal  redemption,  consisting  in  the  annihilation  of  all 
moral  evil,  and  a  universal  restoration  to  that  original  unity 
of  the  divine  life  out  of  which  all  had  proceeded  (the  genersJ 
restitution,  hTroKaTdtrraffig),  Yet,  in  the  case  of  Origen,  tins 
doctrine  lost  its  full  meaning  by  reason  of  the  consequences 
which  he  was  pleased  to  connect  with  it.  His  theory  concerning 
the  necessary  mutability  of  will  in  created  beings  led  him  to 
infer  tliat  evil,  ever  germinating  afresh,  would  still  continue  to 
render  necessary  new  processes  of  purification  and  new  worlds 
destined  for  the  restoration  of  fallen  beings,  until  all  should 
again  be  brought  back  from  manifoldness  to  unity,  so  that 
there  was  to  be  a  constant  interchange  between  &11  and 
redemption,  between  unity  and  multiplicity.  Into  such  a 
comfortless  system  was  this  profound  thinker  betrayed  by 
carrying  through  with  rigid  consistency  his  one-sided  notion 

Uy»itrat.  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  638  et  639.  He  also  makes  use  of  the  legend 
already  noticed  (which  legend  itself,  perhaps,  grew  out  of  the  feeling  of 
a  want  of  some  solution  of  this  question),  that  the  apostles  descended, 
like  Christy  to  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  bestowed  on  them  baptism. 
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of  the  creature's  freedom  and  mutability,  and  thus  marring 
the  full  conception  of  redemption.  This  doctrine  he  had 
expressed  with  great  confidence  in  his  work  vepl  hpxwv^  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  also  was  not  one  of  those 
points  upon  which,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  his  views 
were  changed.  Traces  of  it,  however,  though  not  so  certain 
and  distinct,  are  still  to  be  found  in  his  subsequent  writings.* 

IV.  Notices  of  the  more  eminent  Church  Teachers, 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  who  came  next  after  the  apostles 
are  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  (patres  apostolici),  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
their  disciples.  A  phenomenon,  singular  in  its  kind,  is  the  strik- 
ing^difference  between  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  those  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  were  so  nearly  their  contemporaries. 
In  other  cases  transitions  are  wont  to  be  gradual,  but  in  this 
instance  we  observe  a  sudden  change.  There  is  no  gentle 
gradation  here,  but  all  at  once  an  abrupt  transition  from  one 
style  of  language  to  the  other ;  a  phenomenon  which  should 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  a  special  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  the  apostles,  and  of  a  new  creative 
element  in  the  first  period.  The  times  of  the  first  extraordinary 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  immediately  followed  by 
the  period  of  the  free  development  of  human  nature  in 
Christianity ;  and  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  beginnings 
must  be  small  and  feeble  before  the  effects  of  Christianity 
could  penetrate  more  widely,  and  bring  fully  under  their 
influence  the  great  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  was  first 
to  be  shown  what  the  divine  power  could  effect  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching. 

The  writings  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  have 
unhappily,  for  the  most  part,  come  down  to  us  in  a  condition 
very  little  worthy  of  confidence.  At  a  very  early  date  spurious 
writings  were  palmed  on  the  names  of  these  men,  so  highly 
venerated  in  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authority 

'    *  Orig.  «•.  «f%.  1.  II.  c  3 ;  c.  Cels.  1.  IV. C..69,  he  barely  says,  Ei  /ait« 

youfUv^  Xey»i  ret  rotetvta  il^traa'Bina'iTett.  There  is  an  obscure  hint  in  Matth. 
f.  402.  After  the  dvexara^Tafftf  has  been  completed  in  certain  ^ons, 
he  speaks  of  v'^xnt  iLxxn  »^x^» 
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to  pardcokr  opiaioDt  or  principleB.  Siidk  of  tiMBir«wB  writ- 
ings w  were  estMat  were  interpolated  in  enbMrvienoe  to  a 
Jewish  hieiarehieal  interest  which  ■oaght  to  cnuh  the  frde 
spirit  of  the  gospd. 

In  this  conneetion  we  should  have  to  aotioey  fint,  Bennfaas, 
the  well-known  oompanion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  if  «  letter 
winch  in  the  second  centurj-  was  known  under  his  name  In  the 
Alexandrian  church,  and  which  bore  the  title  of  a  catholic 
epistle,*  reaUy  behmged  to  him.  Bat  we  cannot  poadblj 
recognise  in  this  production  the  Barnabas  who  was  deemed 
wortl^  to  share,  as  a  companion,  Hie  apostolical  labeon  ci 
St.  Paul,  and  who  derived  his  name  mm  (he  power  of  his 
animated  discourses  in  the  churdies.t  It  bwathcs  a  spirit 
widely  different  from  that  of  such  an  apostoHe  man.  We  eee 
in  it  rather  a  Jew  of  the  Alexandrian  school  who  had  endmieed 
Christianily,  and  by  his  Aleocandrian  training  was  paepaied 
for  a  more  sjnritual  conception  of  Christianifj,  bnf  who  at  the 
same  lime  attached  too  much  importance  to  tlie  artifidsl 
Gnosis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews;  a  man  who,  in  the  mystic 
and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament — more  con- 
sonant with  the  spirit  of  Philo  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  or  even 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  —  sought  a  peculiar  wisdom,  in 
the  search  after  which  he  seems  to  take  a  vain  pleasure.  We 
meet  nowhere  in  this  letter  with  those  views  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law,  as  a  religious  means  of  culture  adapted  to  a 
certain  stage  of  human  development,  which  we  meet  with  in 
St.  Paul ;  but  such  views  as  altogether  evince  a  peculiar, 
Alexandrian  tium  of  mind  —  views  which  do  not  recur  in  any 
of  the  following  church-teachers,  and  which  sprang  from  the 
wildest  idealists  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews.J  Moses  spake 
everything  in  the  spirit  {ev  iryevfiaTi) ;  that  is,  he  presented 
universal,  spiritual  truths,  only  under  a  symbolical  form. 
But  the  carnal  Jews,  he  taught,  instead  of  penetrating  into 
the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  imderstood  and  believed  every- 
thing in  the  literal  sense,  and  supposed  they  must  observe  the 
law  according  to  the  letter.     Thus  the  entire  ceremonial 

*  'E-TMrokh  x»^»Xtxiii  i*  e.  a  letter  intended  jfor  general  drenlatioDy 
and  containing  matter  of  general  interest,  —  an  exbortatory  irriting 
destined  for  several  churches, — a  character -which  answers  to  the  ooHteDts 
of  this  epistle. 

f  TiOf  Ta^axXnfivst  <'*«$  «^o(^Ttiai.  ^  ^^  above,  YClL  I.  p.  68. 
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religion  had  sprung  out  of  a  misconception  of  the  carnal  multi- 
tude. A  bad  angel,  it  is  said,*  had  led  them  into  this  error ; 
just  as  in  the  Clementines,  and  other  writings  of  that  stamp, 
it  is  a  favourite  hypothesis  that  the  original  Judaism  had  heeia 
adulterated  by  the  spurious  additions  of  wicked  spirits.  The 
author  of  this  epistle  is  even  unwilling  to  admit  that  circum- 
cision was  a  seal  or  sign  of  the  covenant ;  ailing,  as  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  that  circumcision  was  practised  also  among 
the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  (in 
Egypt).  But  still  it  is  argued  that  Abraham's  circumcising 
the  318  men,  Gren.  xvii.  and  xiv.  14,  prefigured  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus ;  'IH  (18)  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  nam^e 
Jesus,  and  T  (300)  the  sign  of  the  cross.  These  characters 
and  numerals,  as  belonging  to  the  Greek  language,  <xmld  have 
occurred  to  no  one  but  an  Alexandrian  Jew  who  had  lost  his 
knowledge  oi^  or  perhaps  had  never  been  acquainted  with,  the 
Hebrew,  and  who  was  familiar  only  with  the  Alexandrian  j 
version  —  certainly  not  to  Barnabas,  who  assuredly  could  not 
have  been  such  a  strange  to  the  Hebrew,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  suppose  him  guilty  of  such  ^regious  trifling.  Yet 
the  trifler  himself  looks  upon  it  as  a  remarkable  discovery, 
which  he  introduces  with  the  pompous  remark  (so  exactly 
characteristic  of  the  mystery-mongering  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian-Jewish Gnosis),  "  No  one  ever  learned  from  me  a 
more  genuine  doctrine;   but  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy 

ofit.''t 

The  prevailing  drift  of  the  epistle  is  opposition  to  carnal 
Judaism  and  to  the  carnal  Judaistic  spirit  in  Christianity. 
We  recognise  its  polemical  direction  against  the  latter,  which 
extended  its  dogmatic  influence  to  the  views  entertained  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  when,  in  chapter  xii.,  it  is  emphatically 
observed  that  Christ  is  not  merely  the  Son  of  Man  and  the 
Son  of  David,  but  also  the  Son  of  God.  The  epistle  is  all  of 
a  piece,  and  cannot  possibly  be  separated  into  two  parts,;|:  of 
which  Barnabas  was  the  author  of  one  and  somebody  else  of 
the  other. 

Besides,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  author  of  the  epistle  having 
wished  to  have  it  supposed  that  he  was  Barnabas.  But  since 
in  its  spirit  and  style  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Alex- 

♦  Cap.  9. 

i  As  Schenkel  has  asserted.  ^ 
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•ndrian  taste,  it  may  bave  lu^ppaied  that,  at  the  anthoi's  name 
was  unknown,  and  there  was  a  wish  to  give  ezedit  and  antho- 
litj  to  the  document,  the  report  found  ounencj  in  that  city 
tbit  Barnabas  was  its  author. 

Next  to  Barnabas  we  place  Clement — periiaps  the  aame 
whom  Paul  mentions  in  Philipp.  iv.  8.  About  the  end  of  the 
fint  century  he  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Borne,  We  have 
under  his  name  am  qntUe  to  the  church  of  Corinth  and  the 
Jragmeni  cf  a  second.  The  first  of  these  was,  in  the  first 
centuries,  read  in  many  of  the  churches  during  public  worsfa^ 
along  witii  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament*  It  contain 
an  exhortation,  interwoven  with  exanq>les  and  general  niaxfnw, 
recommendii^  concord  to  the  Corinthian  6hmrch,  whudi  was 
at  the  time  rent  by  divisions.  This  epistle,  although  genmne 
in  the  main,  is  nevertheless  not  ex«npt  fixxn  oonaideiable  inter- 
polations. We  detect  in  it  a  palpable  contradiction,  for  example^ 
when,  through  the  whole  qnstiie,  the  old  and  simple  oomitih 
tution  of  the  Christian  church  shines  out,  and  we  see  bishops 
and  presbyters  placed  perfectly  cm  a  level,*  and  yet,  in  one 
passage,  s.  40  and  onwards,  find  the  whole  system  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood  transferred  to  the  Christian  church.  The 
epistle  which  passes  under  the  name  of  the  second  is  mani- 
festly nothing  but  the  fragment  of  a  homily. 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement  two  other  epistles  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Syrian  church,  which  were  published  by 
Wetstein  in  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  are  circular  letters  addressed  particularly  to  those 
Christians  of  both  sexes  who  lived  in  the  state  of  celibacy. 
The  fact  that  the  unmarried  life  is  in  these  writings  highly 
commended  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prove  that  Clement 
was  not  their  author,  since  this  exaggerated  estimation  of  celi- 
bacy f  became  common  at  a  very  early  period.  There  are 
indeed  several  circumstances  which  speak  in  &vour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  epistles :  they  nowhere  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  hierarchical  effort ;  they  do  not,  like  other  writings  of 
this  kind,  apply  the  Old  Testament  ideas  of  the  priesthood  to 
the  Christian  church;  they  make  no  prominent  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity,  nor  between  bishops  and  presbyters ; 

*  [This  contradiction  vanishes  if  we  interpret  o.  42  of  Clement's  epistle 
with  most  commentators,  and  with  Rothe,  Amfsnse  d.  Christbchen 
kirche  a.  ihrer  Verfassung,  Bd.  1,  s.  243,  &c. — JSng,  EdJ] 

t  See  vol,  I.  p.  33. 
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they  represent  the  gift  of  healing  diseases,  especially  demoniacal 
possessions,  as  a  free  gift,  not  attached  to  any  particular  office* 
Still,  however,  these  considerations  do  not  amount  to  a  certain 
proof  of  so  high  an  antiquity  of  these  writings,  since  the  whole 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  even  on  the  supposition  of  their 
later  origin,  from  the  tendencies  peculiar  to  certain  countries 
of  the  East. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  these  epistles  must  have  been  quite 
agreeable  to  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  Western,  particularly 
of  the  North- African  church ;  as,  in  similar  writings  of  a  prac- 
tical character  (aimed  against  the  same  abuses  which  are 
reproved  in  these  epistles),  there  was  frequent  occasion  for 
alluding  to  them,  it  cannot  but  appear  the  more  sing^ar  that 
they  are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century* — a  fact  sufficient 
of  itself  to  excite  suspicion  with  regard  to  their  authenticity. 

These  epistles  bear,  in  short,  every  mark  of  having  been 
forged  in  some  Eastern  church  in  the  last  times  of  the  second 
or  in  the  third  century,  partly  with  a  view  to  exalt  the  merits 
of  the  unmaried  life  —  partly  to  counteract  the  abuses  which, 
under  the  show  of  celibacy,  began  to  gain  ground,  particularly 
the  institution  of  the  trvveitraicrtiu^ 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement  various  other  writings  were 
forged,  subservient  to  some  hierarchical  or  dogmatical  interest ; 
as,  for  example,  the  Clementines^  which  relate  the  history  of 
Clement  himself,  his  conversion  by  the  Apostle  St.  Peter, 
and  his  meeting  again  with  his  ^ther,  whom  he  had  lost.  I 
The  peculiar  style  of  thought  in  these  writings,  resembling 
that  of  the  Ebionites,  we  have  already  described.  Finally,  the 
collection  of  Apostolical  Constitutions  (diard^Eic  or  Bcarayac 
iiTrotrroXiKai)  and  the  Apostolical  Canons  (jcavovcc  dKOfnoXiKoi). 

The  origin  of  these  two  collections  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed.  As  men 
originally  spoke  of  an  apostolical  tradition,  without  ever 
thinking  that  the  apostles  had  drawn  up  a  confession  of  faith, 
so  also  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  an  apostolical  tradi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  usages  of  the  church, 

*  The  first  allusions  to  it  are  in  Epiphanius  and  Jerome. 

f  Which  abnse  had  spread  in  the  chnrch  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  of 
North  Africa.  See  the  synodal  letter  against  Paul  of  Samosata.  Euseb. 
1.  VII.  c.  80. 

{  Hence  the  title  to  one  of  the  revisions  preserved  to  ue  m  tK^^  -^^t^v^'Dl 
of  Bufinn^  dpmyvtft^fMiy  ^ecognitiones. 
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withoot  sapfKiug  that  the  ^pofdfli  Ind  ghin  «^ 
flB  the  rabject  AxmI  thu  the  eEpwieM  ^^Jipnetrifari  tak 
ditions,  apostoUcal  oxtUnuioes,'*  hmng  onre  beooae  fiunflkr, 
a  support  wa«  furaiehed  for  die  ^ifu^^ 
AposUet,  having  pr^aved  a  vritteii  eonfipaoioM  of  jbith,  hud 
also  drawn  up  a  oolleotioii  of  eceleriaitieal  laws.  Heaoe,  te 
subserve  different  interests,*  different  ooUections  of  this  Idsd 
may  have  epnmg  into  eiistencey  since  the  one  whieh  Epifriia- 
nius  cites  in  many  places  is  ovidentfy  not  the  same  as  the 
Apostolical  CSonstitutioDs  which  have  oonedbwn  to  us.  Thmt 
latter  appear  to  have  been  formed  gtadnaUy  in  tihe  Eastsm 
church,  oat  of  diffisrent  fragments,  daring  a  period  madir 
ing  from  the  dose  of  the  second  down  to  the  finvth  eentury. 

Hermaswooki  follow  the  next  in  tlnsserfei^wvehetlieflssM 
with  the  one  mentioned  in  St.  Faul's  epistle  to  the  "B^^^aw, 
ebap.  xvL,  as  many  among  ^  ancients  suppoaud.  We  have, 
under  this  name,  a  work  entitled  The  Sk^merd  (woi^ifr) ;  so 
called  because  in  the  second  book  an  ancd,  the  i^pointed 
guardian  of  Hermas,  is  introdneed  in  the  efaanuater  of  a 
sh^herd. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  determined  whether  the  author  had,  or 
imagined  he  had,  the  visions  which  he  describes ;  or  wiiether 
he  invented  them  to  procure  a  more  fevourable  reception  for 
the  doctrines,  mostly  practical,  which  he  advances.  The  work 
was  originally  written  in  Greek,  but  it  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  a  Latin  translation.  It  was  in 
high  repute  among  the  Greek  writers  of  the  second  century — a 
distinction,  perhaps,  to  which  the  name  of  the  supposed  author, 
and  his  famous  visions,  not  a  little  contributed.  Irenseus 
quotes  the  book  under  the  title  of  the  scripture.  Yet  it  macj 
be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Hermas  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul  was  really  its  author.  But  the  other  tradition  (given  in 
the  po^n  ascribed  to  TertuUian,  against  Marcion,  and  in* the 
fragment  on  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  published  by 
Muratori  f),  which  ascribes  it  to  the  brother  of  Pius  bishop 
of  Rome,  about  the  year  156,  is  no  less  doubtful,  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  how  much  credit  is  due  to  these  two 

*  [Or  rather  colleclions  may  have  been  made  in  diffi*rent  places  of  the 
constitutions  in  use  there,  which,  remoanting  to  an  origin  beyond  existing 
memory,  may  well  have  been  deemed  apostolical.  These  naturally 
may  have  differed  in  difSerent  churolies. — JEkig»  EdJ] 

f  Antiq.  ital.  jud.  «Vi,  T.  111. 
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documents ;  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  hook  in  the  times  of 
Irenaeus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  can  hardly  foe  reconciled 
with  the  hypothedg  of  so  late  aa  origin.* 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  is  said,  in  the 
let^  of  Trajan,  to  have  been  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  expecting  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  On 
the  way  he  is  said  to  have  written  seven  epistles  —  six  to 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  to  Folycarp  bishop  of 
Smyrna.  These  letters,  it  must  be  allowed,  contain  passages 
which  at  least  bear  throughout  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  Such 
especially  are  the  passages  directed  against  Judaism  and  against 
Docetism  ;  but  even  the  briber  revision,  which  is  the  one  most 
entitled  to  confidence,  has  been  very  much  interpolated.  As 
the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  may  be  6uspected,t 
so  too  the  letters,  which  presuppose  the  correctness  of  this  sus- 
picious legend,  do  not  wear  at  all  a  stamp  of  that  distinct  indi- 
▼iduality  of  character,  and  of  a  man  of  these  times  addressing 
Ms  last  words  to  the  churches.  A  hierarchical  purpose  is  not 
to  be  mistakai.| 

The  letter  to  Polycarp  bishop  of  Sm3rma  wears  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  idle  compilation.  That  to  the  Roman 
church  possesses  more  decided  marks  of  originality  than  the 
others. 

Of  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna  we  have  already  spoken. 
To  him  is  ascribed  an  epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi ;  nor 
are  there  any  sufficient  reas(ms  for  doubting  that  he  was  the 
author  of  it. 

Immediately  after  the  apostolical  fathers  we  place  .the 
Apologists,  who  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
existing  scientific  culture  was  first  made  subservient  to  the 
defence  of  Christianity  under  the  government  of  Hadrian ;  and 
the  Apologists,  who  began  to  appear  about  this  period,  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  earliest  representatives  of 
such  a  combinaticHi. 

'*'  It  may  have  been  that  the  Roman  bishop  Pius  actaally  had  a 
brother  of  this  name ;  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  destroying  the 
anthority  of  the  book  were  led  for  this  very  purpose  to  fix  on  so  late  an 
author. 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  266,  note  *. 

X  [For  the  opposite  theory  of  the  genuineness  ci£  these  epistles,  see, 
besides  Pearson's  Vindicise  Ignatianse,  Jacobson's  Patres  Apostolici  and 
Denzinger  Ueber  die  Archtheit  des  bisherigen  Textes  d.  Ignatianisehoi 
Briefe.     Wartzburg,  1849.-^jEng,  Ed.] 
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Among  these  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  Quadiatus.  He  was 
known  as  an  evangelist,*  and  stood  in  high  rqmte  on  acooont 
of  his  gifts  as  a  preacher.  He  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
same  person  as  the  Quadratus  who,  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Athens,  and  with  whom 
Jerome  has  confounded  him.  It  is  to  be  r^^retted  that  his 
Apology  has  not  come  down  to  us.  All  that  remains  of  it  is 
the  following  remarkable  passage,  which  Eusebius  has  pre- 
served : — '^  The  works  of  our  Saviour  were  always  to  be  seen, 
for  they  were  real ;  those  that  were  healed,  and  those  that  were 
raised  from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when  they  were 
healed  or  raised,  but  they  were  always  there ;  not  only  whilst 
He  dwelt  on  the  earth,  but  also  after  His  departure,  which  they 
long  survived  ;  so  that  some  of  them  have  lived  even  to  our 
own  times."  f 

The  second  of  the  Apologists,  Aristides,  still  retained,  after 
he  became  a  Christian,  the  philosopher's  cloak  (rpt/3«y, 
pallium),  in  order  to  be  able  to  present  Christianity  to  the 
educated  heathen  as  the  new  philosophy  from  heaven.| 

Justin  Martyr  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  first  among 
these  apologists  who  is  known  to  us  by  his  own  writings.  He 
is  the  precursor  of  the  Alexandrian  church-teachers,  since  we 
recognise  in  him  most  distinctly  the  union  of  Platonism  with 
Christianity.  The  accounts  of  his  life  and  education  are 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  his  own  writings  ;  and  it  will  be 
the  safest  course  to  confine  ourselves  in  the  first  place  to  his 
two  Apologies ;  inasmuch  as  these  are  the  undoubted  produc- 
tions of  Justin,  and  bear  the  indubitable  marks  of  a  decidedly 
intellectual  character.  As  to  his  other  writings,  they  must 
first  be  compared  with  these,  before  we  can  decide  upon  their 
genuineness. 

Flavius  Justinus  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Flavia  Neapolis, 
the  ancient  Sichem  in  Samaria :  it  was  at  that  time  a  Roman- 
Greek  colony,  in  which  the  Greek  language  and  culture  pre- 
dominated.    Probably  it  was  not  a  decided  taste  for  specula- 

*  This  word  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  e. 
as  designating  a  teacher,  not  connected  with  any  particular  church,  but 
traveHing  about  as  a  missionary  to  preach  the  gospel. 

t  Euseb.  1.  III.  c.  37;  1.  IV.  c.  3;  1.  V.  c.  17. 

X  Hieronym.  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  20,  ep.  83,  ad  Magnum :  Apologeticum 
contextum  philosophorum  sententia.  The  traveller  De  la  Gmlletiere 
says  that  in  a  cloister,  about  twenty-four  miles  fi^>m  Athens,  they  pretend 
to  be  still  iu  possession  of  this  A^lo^. 
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tive  inquiries,  which  in  truth  we  cannot  discover  in  him,  but  a 
feeling  of  a  religious  want  which  the  popular  religion  could  not 
satisfy,  that  led  him,  with  many  others  of  his  age,  to  the  study 
of  philosophy ;  and  precisely  for  this  reason  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  would  present  the  most  attractions  for  him.  It  was  not 
that  he  ever  became  a  systematic  follower  of  this  philosophy, 
so  much  as  that  he  adopted  certain  of  its  ideas,  such  as  met 
the  spirit  of  an  age  which  yearned  after  religion.  But  the 
spirit  of  this  philosophy  could  not  so  preoccupy  his  mind  as  to 
unfit  it,  as  it  did  so  many  others,  for  other  spiritual  impressions. 
He  informs  us  himself  how  he  came  to  be  a  Christian.*  "  I 
also,"  he  says,  '^was  once  an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  ;  and  I  heard  the  Christians  abused.  But  when  I  saw 
them  meet  death,  and  all  that  is  accounted  terrible  among  men, 
without  dismay,  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  that  they  should  be 
living  in  sin  and  lust.  I  despised  the  opinion  of  the  multitude* 
I  glory  in  being  a  Christian,  and  take  every  pains  to  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  my  calling." 

After  becoming  a  Christian  Justin  still  retained  the  mantle  jc 
which  he  had  worn  as  a  pagan  philosopher  and  ascetic,  availing 
himself  of  his  former  garb  and  mode  of  life  as  a  means  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  religious  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects, and  thereby  to  prepare  the  way  for  bringing  home  the 
gospel  to  their  hearts.  Thus  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  itine- 
rant missionary  in  the  garb  of  a  plnlosopher.|  From  one  of 
his  remarks  in  the  second  Apology,  where,  describing  the 
public  worship  of  the  Christians,  he  says,  "Such  as  are 
convinced  we  conduct,  after  we  have  baptized  them,  to  the 
assembled  brethren,"  it  has  been  too  hastily  inferred  §  that  he 
was  ordained  to  the  spiritual  office.  But  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  that  no  such  distinction  was  as  yet  made 
between  clergy  and  laity  as  would  render  it  improbable  that 
Justin  expressed  himself  in  this  way  on  the  principle  of  the 
universal  Christian  priesthood.  But  whether  he  had  been 
solenmly  ordained,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  to  the  office  of 
an  evangelist,  or  not — a  question  of  little  importance — ^his  gifts 

*  Apolog.  I.  pp.  50,  51.  t  See  vol.  I.  p.  381. 

X  Even  if  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  were  not  genuine,  yet  on  this 
point  we  might  avail  oarselves  of  the  accounts  it  contains ;  since  we  may 
at  least  assume  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Justin's 
life.  i  By  Tillemont. 
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as  a  teacher  woald  hard]  j  be  rafitered  to  lie  idle,  when  they 
could  be  so  usefully  employed,  both  in  spreading  the  gtispel 
among  the  heathen,  and  in  giving  instmction  to  the  churcha 
theniHelves.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  stoiy  of 
Justin's  martyrdom,  it  would  appear  frcmi  it  that,  while  he 
restided  at  Rome,  a  portion  of  the  church,  who  miderstocd  the 
Greek  language,  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  hear  him 
discourse  iu  his  own  house. 

We  remarked  in  the  fb*st  section  of  this  history  *  that,  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Pius,  the  Christians  were  persecuted.  It  was 
on  tliis  (XMStsion  that  Justin,  who  happened  to  be  then  living  at 
Rome,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  present  to  the  emperor  a 
written  defence  of  their  cause.  As  in  the  superscription  he 
does  not  give  to  Marcus  Aurelios  the  title  of  Caesar,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  written  before  AureHus  had  been  no- 
minated to  that  dignity,  which  happened  in  the  year  ISQ.f 

It  is  more  diflicult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  work 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  was 
written.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  writing  in  defence  of 
the  Christians  vrss  an  incident  which  presents  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  working  of  Christianity  and  of  the  persecutions. 
A  woman  of  Rome,  who  with  her  husband  had  led  an 
abandoniHi  life,  became  a  convert.  She  now  refused  to  share 
any  lonu^er  in  the  vices  of  her  husband,  and  used  all  her  influ- 

•  Stv  vol.  I.  p.  103. 

t  The  superscription  runs  as  follows :  AlraK^ire^t  TItm  AiX/m  *a?ji«»« 

*Avr*>vi»w  Kvri/Sir  2i/ScrTM  KatiVat^i  x«i  Ovn»i0fftfjum  ttiS  $iX«r0^«  juu  A$oMtai 
f 4X«r»^w  V^CCOrdinff  to  Ensebius,  ^iX«r»^Mr)  s«e/ra^«f  ftM-ti  vis  MMi  Eun^MT 
tU^Pir.TM  IMUTTQ  iTMUMt,  11(5  Ti  ^uyxXfirm  mu  ^f*'^  *€u/t)  ^'Pmutuomu  The  first 
named  is  tiie  A  ugustus,  Antoninus  Pius,  who  had  then  entered  upon  his  reign ; 
the  swond,  M.  Antoninus  Philosophus,  to  whom  the  emperor  Hadrian  (at 
whose  request  Antoninus  Pius  adopted  him)  had  given  the  name  Amuits 
Verissinius ;  the  third,  Lucius  Vems  Antoninus,  who  afterwards  was 
coregent  with  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  son  of  Lucius  ^lius  Verus,  whom 
Tnijan  lu\d  adopted  and  nominated  Cssar.  After  the  early  death  of 
Jjucius,  he  also,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  Hadrian,  was  adopted 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  took  the  place  of  his  fiather.  The  reading  found 
in  Kusebius  is  most  probably  the  correct  one  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
jK>sed  that  Lucius  Verus  would  have  two  epithets.  The  surname  **  phi- 
losopher" is  quite  incongruous  as  applied  to  a  youth  but  nine  years  old ; 
while  ho  might  be  styled,  with  perfect  propriety,  the  UcrrJrr  ^atUimi' 
The  surname  **  philosopher  "  would  rather  be  given  to  the  now  deoeised 
/Elius  Verus,  whom  Spartianus  calls  **  eniditus  in  Uteris." 
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eiice  to  reclaim  him.  Being  misuceessful  in  tkis,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  remain  connected  with  her  husband  without 
participating  in  his  sins,  she  availed  herself  of  the  privil^e 
allowed  in  such  cases  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord, 
and  procured  a  divorce.  In  revenge,  h^  husband  accused  her 
of  being  a  Christian.  The  woman  now  petitioned  the  emperor 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  arrange  her  domestic  afiiedrs,  after 
which  she  would  submit  the  matter  to  a  judicial  investigation. 
The  husband,  perceiving  that  his  vengeance  against  his  wife  was 
thus  likely  to  be  delayed,  turned  his  malice  upon  her  Chris- 
tian teacher,  whose  name  was  Ptolemseus.  The  latter  was 
seized  by  a  centurion  and  carried  before  the  prsefect  of  the 
city.  Having  boldly  declared  before  the  prsefeet  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Another  Christian, 
by  name  Lucius,  oo  hearing  this  decision,  said  to  the  prsefect, 
<<  'Why  have  you  condemned  to  death  this  man,  who  is  guilty 
neither  of  murder,  not  theft,  nor  adultery,  nor  any  other 
crime,  merely  because  he  has  called  himself  a  Christian? 
Tou  act  in  a  manner  which  does  not  become  the  pious 
emperor,  nor  the  philosopher,  the  emperor's  son."  *  From 
these  words  the  prsefect  concluded  that  the  speaker  was  also  a 
Christian,  and,  upon  his  avowing  that  it  was  so,  condemned 
him  likewise  to  death.     A  third  met  with  the  same  fate. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  these  events  agree  best 
with  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  or  with  that  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  "We  find  nothing  here  which  is  directly  against  the 
former  hypothecs;  for,  as  we  formerly  8aid,f  the  law  of 
Trajan  was  by  no  means  repealed  by  the  rescripts  of  Hadrian 
and  of  Antoninus  Pius :  the  public  confession  of  Christianity 
might  still  be  punished  with  death,  although  the  clemency  of 
the  emperor  left  it  in  the  power  of  every  well-di^>08ed  ma- 
gistrate to  exercise  great  indulgence.  But  is  it  probable  that 
a  Christian  would  thus  address  the  prsefect,  if  the  reigning 
emperor  himself  had  issued  a  severe  edict  against  the  Chris- 
tians as  such  ?  X     Moreover   the  Apology  itself  contains  no 

*  Ov  Vfi^rtrret  "Evnfiu  avrtit^^Ta^,  etiH  (ptXo^i^tf  (according  to  Elosebins  ; 
the  common  reading,  <pikovo<pov)» 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  144. 

X  The  reasons  alleged  by  Hr.  Semisch  (Stodien  and  Kritiken,  J.  1835, 
p.  939)  against  believing  in  the  existence  of  any  sndi  law  are  far  from 
being  satisfactory.    The  psychological  problem  is  solved  in  the  way  I 
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aUodoD  whatever  to  the  esiitenee  of  a  neir  law  agahut  Hm 
ChristiaDSy  for  the  repeal  of  which  Jnitiii  was  petiticming  the 
emperor.  It  may  be  iaid  that  the  kogtege  of  Juftia  k  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  times  of  M.  AnreSua,  where  he  qpeaks  of 
confessioiiB  extorted  by  the  rack  from  davesy  women^  and 
children,  in  which  thoee  popular  rumoora  about  the  unnatiind 
crimes  said  to  be  committed  in  the  Chriatian  aawmbliea  were 
acknowledged  to  be  true.  Beyond  question,*  the  first  ex- 
amples of  such  proceedings  against  the  ChristiBna  that  are 
adduced  occur  under  the  reign  of  IL  Auielius ;  but  as 
popular  fimaticism  had  begun  aa  early  as  in  the  time  of  Nero 
to  circulate  such  reports  against  the  Christiana,  there  may 
have  been  many  a  magistrate,  prerioua  to  the  times  of  the 
former  emperor,  disposed  both  to  credit  and  to  make  use  of 
such  charges.  Besides,  in  the  Apology,  which  W  umvexsal 
consent  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Antoninua  Hue,  Justin 
only  asks  that  men  would  cease  to  place  relianoe  on  the  blind 
reports  of  the  populace  against  the  Christiana.  He  aays,  it  is 
true,  that  the  things  which  happened  at  Borne  ia  the  time  of 
Urbicus  were  everywhere  occurring;  that  other  governors 
acted  in  the  same  unreasonable  manner  ;  that  generally,  when 
an  individual  was  reformed  by  Christianity,  one  of  his  most 
intimate  relations  or  friends  would  appear  as  hb  accuser, — all 
which  apparently  agrees  only  with  the  times  of  general  perse- 
cution under  M.  Aurelius.  But  in  the  times  of  Antoninus  Pius 
also  the  Christians  were  furiously  attacked  in  many  districts 
by  the  populace,  and  this  &ct  inoved  the  emperor  to  publish 
those  edicts  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is 
singular  too,  that,  in  the  designation  of  the  reigning  princes 
by  Lucius,  the  surname  ^'  philosopher  "  is  not  given  to  M.  Aure- 
lius, to  whom  it  properly  belonged,  but  should  be  transferred 
to  Yerus,  to  whom  it  did  not  apply  and  is  nowhere  else  given 
him ;  while  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  should  be  g^ven  to  M. 
Aurelius,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  never  known  by  that  title.f 

have  shown  in  my  account  of  this  persecution.  It  might  be  conceded, 
however,  that  the  words  may  possibly  have  been  spoken  before  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  law. 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  155. 

t  Comp.  the  reasons,  certainly  not  without  weight,  which  Semisch 
has  presented  in  fitvour  of  the  common  explanation  of  these  titles,  in 
the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  J.  1835,  S.  921. 
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Even  if  we  reject  the  reading  in  Eusebius,  it  would  not  help 
the  matter ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  Apology,  the  same  predicates 
are  once  more  subjoined  to  the  names  of  the  two  emperors.* 
These  reasons  concur  to  show  that  this  Apology  ought  not  to 
be  placed,  as  it  is  by  the  common  hypothesis,  supported  by  the 
weighty  authorities  of  Pagi,  Tillemont,  and  Mosheim,  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius ;  but  in  the  times  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as 
is  maintained  by  Yalesius  and  Longuerue. 

It  is  remarkable,!  again,  that  Justin  twice  refers, J  in  this 
Apology,  to  something  he  had  said  before,  which  nevertheless 
does  not  occur  in  this  Apology,  but  which  is  found  in  the  first. 
He  uses  the  same  phrase,  wg  '7rpoi(l>rifiEy,  which  he  also  employs 
on  other  occasions,  when  he  is  referring  to  passages  in  the. 
same  document ;  and  this  hardly  admits  of  being  reconciled 
with  the  long  interval  of  time  by  which,  on  the  other  hy- 
pothesis, we  must  suppose  the  two  Apologies  to  have  been 
separated  from  each  other. 

Undoubtedly  the  authority  of  Eusebius  is  against  us ;  for 
he  speaks  of  the  first-cited  Apology  as  the  first,  and  as  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  places  the  second 
in  that  of  M.  Aurelius.§  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  in  order 
to  retain  our  own  view  of  the  matter,  to  suppose  that  the  true 
relation  of  the  two  Apologies  to  each  other  had,  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  already  become  confused,  which  assuredly  is  not 
impossible.  But  we  should  not  omit  also  to  remark,  that,  if 
this  Apology  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  is 
strange  that  Lucius  did  not  appeal  to  the  laws  enacted  by  that 
emperor  in  favour  of  the  Christians  and  forbidding  all  popular 

luurZv  xfvett.  It  is  plain  that  the  epithet  ^tXe^o^og,  which  occurs  at  the 
beginnin'g  of  the  Apology  of  Athenagoras,  whether  applied  to  L.  Venis 
or  to  Commodus,  will  not  help  to  remove  this  difficulty ;  since  it  may 
be  easily  shown  that  the  predicate,  belonging  properly  to  only  one  of 
the  emperors,  is  attributed  to  them  both  in  common,  as  the  case  there 
stands. 

t  As  the  Benedictine  editor  long  ago  noticed. 

X  According  to  the  Benedictine  edition,  s.  4,  where  he  speaks  of 
enmity  to  God ;  s.  6,  where  he  speaks  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  ; 
and  s.  8,  where  he  speaks  of  Heraclitus. 

§  By  comparing  II.  13  and  IV.  16  (IV.  11  is  less  clear),  and  by  com- 
paring c.  17  with  what  precedes,  we  can  scarce  doubt  that  either  the 
reading  vt^ort^a  is  corrupt,  or  Eusebius  so  wrote  through  a  mere 
oversight. 

VOL.  II.  ^  'S* 
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attacks  upon  tliem;  thougli  we  must  admit  that  in  such  laws 
the  Christiana  were  ever  disposed  to  find  more  than  thej  really 
contained.* 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Justin's  peculiar 
idea  with  regard  to  the  spermatic  Word  (Xdyoe  airepfia-m.-Bs), 
as  related  to  the  absolute,  divine  Logos,  and  eonstituting  the 
trausitioii  betwixt  Christianity  wid  everything  that  was  true  and 
good  in  the  times  antecedent  to  Christianity — an  idea  which  was 
laid  hold  of  and  carried  still  further  by  the  Alexandrians.  It 
is  ^gular,  however,  that  in  Justin's  other  writings  not  a  hint 
is  to  be  found  respecting  this  idea,  so  predominant  in  the  Apo- 
logies. It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  Justin  had  Eimply  made 
use  of  this  idea  willi  the  special  view  of  rendering  the  philoso- 
phical emperor  more  favomable  to  his  propositions;  but  the 
aupporiiion  is  an  unnatural  one.  Judging  of  Justin  from  his 
own  writings,  we  can  hardly  give  hiru  credit  for  sufficient  ver- 
satility of  mind  to  range  so  freely  in  a  foreign  circle  of  ideas 
which  had  been  merely  borrowed  to  answer  a  present  purpose. 
That  more  candid  and  liberal  judgment  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy which  leads  him  to  state  impartially  and  fairly 
opinions  even  which  he  censures,  we  must  regard  rather  as 
the  ejpresfflon  of  his  real  views.  But  in  his  other  writings, 
which  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  he&tbens,  he  might  be- 
yond doubt  have  employed  the  same  method  with  as  goud 
«ffect  as  in  the  Apologies.  Why,  th^,  did  he  not  onploy  it  ? 
The  case  would  appear  still  more  singular  if,  according  to  the 
«ommon  view,  we  supposed  that  Justin  wrote  the  two  Apolo- 
^es  in  times  so  widely  different. 

We  Iiave  a  work,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  entitled  an 
jidmotiition  to  the  Gentiles  (jropaiveTiKoc  Tpoc  'EXXijvac),  the 
design  of  which  is  to  convince  the  heathens  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  popular  worship, 'as  well  as  of  their  philo- 
sophical doctrines  of  religion,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  higher 
instruction  from  God  himself.  It  b  most  probably  the  same 
treatise  which  we  find  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Fhotius  under  the 

•  I  cannot,  however,  think  the  difficult;  6o  great  sx  it  is  considered  to 
be  by  Hr.  Semisch  (1.  c,  p.  920),  who  does  not  believe  that  a  pircfect 
under  this  reign  would  have  acted  in  this  mauner.  Foe  Trajan'6  rescript 
waE  cerlaiol;  still  in  flill  force,  and  a  Ciuietiaa  who,  before  the  ciTit 
magistrate,  pro&ssed  a  rcligio  illicita,  and  declared  himself  opposed  to 
tbe  state  religion,  bad  to  be  punished  for  bis  obstinacy  (obGtioatio). 
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title  of  The  RefiUation  (thzyxog)^  a  designation  well  suited  to 
its  contents.* 

In  this  treatise  we  find  no  trace  of  that  milder  and  mOTe 
liberal  way  of  thinking  which  we  observe  in  the  Apologies — 
no  trace  of  that  peculiar  circle  of  ideas  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  but  rather  the  reverse.  All  true  knowledge  of  God  ia 
here  represented  as  derived  solely  from  revelation.  It  is. 
admitted,  indeed,  that,  among  the  heathen,  there  were  many 
feeble  though  misapprehended  echoes  of  the  truth.  .These 
the  work  derived  from  a  misunderstood  and  corrupt  tradition, 
and  therein  agrees  with  the  idea  prevailing  among  the  Alexan* 
drian  Jews,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  communicated 
by  divine  revelation  to  the  Hebrews  had  reached  the  Greeks 
through  Egypt.  While,  in  the  Apologies,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  men  exited  among  the  heath^i  who,  following  the  reve- 
lation of  the  \6yoQ  tTTrepfiariKog,  were,  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Christianity,  witnesses  to  the  ta^th ;  here,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  asserted,"]*  "  Your  own  teachers  have  been  con- 
strained, even  against  their  will,  to  say  a  great  deal  for  us 
concerning  divine  providence ;  and  particularly  those  of  them 
who  have  resided  in  Egypt,  and  profited  by  the  religion  of 
Moses  and  his  fathers." 

We  cannot,  therefore,  possibly  suppose  that  this  treatise 
sprang  from  the  same  mind  as  that  which  produced  Justin's 
Apologies.  Yet,  if  we  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  him, 
we  cannot  at  least  follow  the  common  hypothesis,  and  consider 
it  to  be  his  first  production  after  his  conversion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  his  latest.  We  must  then  suppose  that  the 
mild  and  liberal  way  of  thinking  which  he  originally  indulged 
became  afterwards  more  narrow  and  rigid,  and  that  those 
views,  resulting  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  his  mind,  and 
originally  predominant  with  him,  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  revelations  of  the  \6yog  tnrepfiariKog  to  the  revelation  of 
the  absolute  Logos,  which  we  find  pervading  the  Apologies, 
had  at  some  later  period  been  wholly  suppressed  by  the  notions 
which  he  had  imbibed  frtnn  the  Alexandrian  Jews  concerning 
a  source  of  outward  tradition.^    Such  a  change  is  indeed  pos- 

*  Comp.  Semisch's  thorough  investigation  of  this  writing  in  the  first 
vol.  of  his  "  Monographie,"  p.  1G5,  where  also  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
authors  on  this  subject.  t  CJohortat.  p.  15. 

X  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  notions  also  occur  ixv  t\\<£  ^y^\q'^^\ 
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sible,  and  eiamplei  of  the  same  kind  are  doabtlen  to  be  met 
with ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  treatise  oontsios 
sufficiently  decisive  evidence  of  havii]^  proceeded  from  Justin 
to  make  such  an  hypothesis  necessanr. 

We  have  next,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  a  short  address  to 
the  (^entiles  (\6yog  ^p^Q  "EXKtivaf;).  With  this  title,  however, 
no  work  mentioned  in  the  indexes  to  the  writings  of  Justin 
among  the  ancients  corresponds.  Still,  if  we  cannot  consider 
it  a  production  of  Justin  on  the  ground  that  it  diffiets  Irom  the 
general  style  of  his  writings,*  it  bean  at  least  the  stamp  of 
the  same  age.    It  is  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  untenable- 

bat  they  are  kept  in  the  background,  wlule  fbe  otherJTiew  predondnatefl. 
Apolog.  II.  p.  81 :  **  All  that  phUosophers  and  poets  have  said  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  about  punishments  after  death,  about  the  in- 
tuition of  heavenly  things,  or  about  similar  doctrines,  ther  have  been 
enabled  to  know,  and  to  unfold,  because  thi^  were  fluxushed  with  a  due 
to  them  by  the  prophets.  Hence  there  seems  to  be  one  and  the  same  son 
of  truth  for  them  ul ;  and  it  is  plain  that  they  have  not  oonecUy  undei^ 
stood  it,  if  they  contradict  one  another."  80  ttKH  p.  92»  Plato's  doctrine 
of  the  creation  is  traced  to  Moses. 

*  Although  I  agree  with  Semisch  in  the  result,  yet  I  ctnnot  eoneiir 
with  the  reasons  which  he  adduces  (p.  166)  for  mM  deeisian  that  the 
writing  is  not  Justin's.  The  difference  between  the  AdmoBiition  and 
the  Apologies  is  in  fact  greater  than  that  which  he  makes  so  prominent 
between  this  and  the  other  writings  of  Justin.  What  Justin  says  in  the 
Apologies,  respecting  the  motives  which  led  him  to  abandon  Paganism, 
may  be  easily  reconciled  with  what  he  here  alleges  with  regard  to 
his  abhorrence  of  the  immoralities  in  the  pagan  mythology;  for  although 
he  had  learned  already  in  the  philosophical  school's  to  give  another 
sense  to  the  mythological  narratives,  yet  this  artificial  concealment  of 
the  breach  between  philosophy  and  the  traditional  religion  could  not 
satisfy  him.  He  might  then  justly  mention  this  as  one  thing  which  led 
him  to  Christianity,  though  it  was  not  the  only  one.  In  trum,  a  man  is 
not  always  under  the  necessity  of  expressing  in  full  everything  that  has 
contributed  to  induce  a  change  in  his  convictions  and  conduct.  The  way, 
however,  in  which  Christianity  operated  on  him  is  not  differently  de- 
scribed in  this  and  in  his  other  writings.  Hr.,  Semisch  labours  under  a 
mistake  when  he  supposes  that  in  this  treatise  he  finds  it  made  a  matter 
of  boast  that  Christianity  does  not  form  philosophers.  What  is  said 
is  not  this ;  but  that  it  makes  men  more  than  philosophers, — ^that  it  con- 
verts mortals  into  gods  ;  and  this,  too,  Justin  might  justly  have  said. 
Nor  can  it  be  proved  from  this  treatise  that  its  author  supposed  no 
intermediate  state  after  death, — no  Hades  as  a  transition  stage;  for, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  return  of  redeemed  souls  to  God,  he  is  evidently 
referring  to  the  ultimate  end — the  final  goal ;  and,  moreover,  the  expres- 
sion is  too  general  and  vague  to  furnish  any  grounds  for  de<nding  wha 
the  author's  views  were  on  this  point 
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ness  of  the  pagan  doctrine  concerning  the  gods,  in  which  the 
finest  passage  is  the  conclusion :  *'  The  power  ©f  the  Logos 
does  not  produce  poets ;  it  does  not  create  philosophers  nor 
able  orators ;  but  by  forming  us  anew  it  makes  of  mortal  men 
immortal  beings,  and  converts  mortals  into  gods.  It  transports 
us  from  the  earth  beyond  the  limits  of  Olympus.  Come  and 
subnut  yourselves  to  its  influence.  Become  as  I  am,  for  I  too 
was  as  you  are.  This  has  conquered  me — the  divinity  of  the 
doctrine,  the  power  of  the  Logos ;  for  as  a  master  serpent- 
charmer  lures  and  frightens  the  hideous  reptile  from  his  den, 
so  the  word  expels  the  fearful  passions  of  our  sensual  nature 
from  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul.  And  the  cravings 
of  lust  having  once  been  banished,  the  ioid  becomes  calm  and 
serene,  and,  delivered  from  the  evil  which  had  cleaved  to  it, 
returns  to  its  Creator."  * 

The  largest  and  most  important  work  of  Justin's  after  the 
Apologies  is  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  refute  the  objections  commonly  urged 
against  Christianity  by  the  Jews  of  those  days.  Justin  comes, 
probably  at  Ephesus,  into  company  with  one  Trypho,  a  Jew, 
whom  the  war  excited  by  Bai'cochba  had  driven  from  Pales- 
tine, and  who,  having  travelled  in  Greece,  had  there  studied, 
and  become  enamoured  of,  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  philo- 
sopher's cloak,  which  Justin  wore,  led  Trypho  to  accost  him  as 
he  was  taking  a  solitary  walk,  and,  a  conversation  having  arisen 
between  them  about  the  knowledge  of  God,  Justin  finally 
turns  it  to  the  subject  of  Christianity.  This  conversation,  we 
are  given  to  suppose,  is  recorded  in  this  work. 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  assigns  this  Dia- 
logue to  Justin.  The  author  intimates  that  he  is  the  same 
Justin  who  wrote  the  Apologies,  by  citing  a  passage  from  the 
so-called  second  Apology  as  his  own  production.!  He  describes 
himself  in  the  introduction  as  one  who  had  abandoned  Platon- 
ism  for  Christianity,  which  applies  perfectly  well  to  Justin. 
No  unprejudiced  reader  can  deny  that  the  writing  must  have 
been  composed  by  a  contemporary  of  Justin,  or  at  least  by  a 

*  Respecting  the  treatise  "  on  [the  Unity  of  God /*  (iri^i  fx.cvufxfets,') 
incorrecUy  ascribed  to  Justin,  see  the  remarks  of  Semisch,  1.  c.  p.  167. 
t  Vid.  Simon  Magus,  Dial.  Tryph.  f.  349. 
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nun  who  lived  very  near  to  those  tiraei.  Such  being  the  case, 
no  giHid  reason  can  be  imagiued  why  any  one  nho,  as  apjKan 
from  this  bonk,  was  by  his  own  pergonal  qualifications  entitled 
to  Tank  as  high  aa  Justin  himself,  should,  instead  of  writing 
in  his  own  name,  cause  hia  work  to  appear  under  that  of  a 
contemporary.  Besides,  the  book  is  wholly  free  from  those 
marks  of  studious  design,  so  apparent  in  otlier  forgeries  of  the 
same  period,  «vhieh  were  composed  with  the  ptirpose  of  dis- 
seminating certain  favourite  opiriiaibi.  Its  prevailing  aim  is  a 
polemical  one  against  Jews  and  JnclatKlng  Chiistians,  and  in  it 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  tlie  estimation  of  either  party  by 
using  the  name  of  a  Samaritan  pagaji  and  quondam  Platonist," 
We  are  struck,  it  is  true,  at  meeting  in  it  vith  the  same 
plienomena  which  we  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  "  Eshorta- 
tion  to  the  Gentiles ;"  but  here  the  case  is  altered.  We  have 
Been,  in  &ct,  Justin  seeking  to  point  out,  oa  the  one  hand, 
theoflinityof  Christianity  with  the  better  sort  of  Greek  phito- 
■ophy,  and,  on  the  other,  the  imsatis&ctory  nature  of  that  . 
pUIosophy  Ki  &r  as  it  respects  r^giMi.  Now,  if  in  the 
Apologies,  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  plitlost^her, 
particuliir  prominence  was  necessiirily  given  to  the  former 
point  of  view ;  on  the  contrary,  in  a  work  wliich  is  aimed 
gainst  Jews,  who  sought  in  the  Greek  philosophy  a  supple- 
ment to  the  religioas  instruction  of  the  Old  Testamest,  Ihig 
view  would  as  conmstently  be  kept  back.  At  the  aame  tine 
there  b  an  evident  affinity  of  ideas  between  the  Dialo^e  and 
the  Apolc^ies,  even  as  r^aids  the  favourite  thought  of  the 
Apologies,  the  \6yot  ajripfiariKdc-  Aa  in  the  first  Apology 
Justin  had  said  that  men  would  have  had  some  excuse  for  tb^ 
Eons  if  the  Logos  had  first  revealed  himself  to  mankind  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  if  his  agency  had  not  been  fdt 
at  all  times  among  men  through  the  medium  of  duit  Xoroi 

*  The  argmneab  brought  agjuntt  the  genuiDeneH  of  this  book  bf 
Welst«in,  Prolegomeimin  Nov.  Test,  and  Setoler,  In  hia  edition  of  tli 
same,  IT64,  p.  1T4,  are  drawn  from  the  mode  of  dtation  ftom  Che  Alex- 
andrian version.  Comp.,  on  the  other  side,  Stroth,  in  the  Bepertorinm 
fUr  bibl.  n.  mDrgenlaud.  Lileratur,  Bd.  IL  S.  74 ;  and  also  ftoeb,  JaUim 
M.  Dial.  c.  Trypb.  secundum  regalas  fritieas  examin&t.  et  tihiruii 
eonvictus,  ITOO, — a  work  which  I  have  not  seen  ;  and  Lange,  in  the  firec 
vol.  of  bis  DogmecKeEcbichte, — ss  -exeellent  refiitation  at  HneiKcfaer. 
Vid.  Commentatkmes  tbeologic^  ed.  Rostnmpdler,  ynldnro,  et  Ifanrer. 
T.  I.  P.  II. 
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tnrBpfiaTiKos ;  so  in  the  present  treatise  he  makes  the  same 
remark  in  reference  to  the  moral  ideas  inseparable  from 
human  nature  (<i>vtnKai  ewoiai)^  which  force  men  everywhere 
to  regard  ^n  as  sin,  and  which,  by  the  influence  of  the  evil 
^irit,  by  bad  education,  manners,  and  laws,  were  capable  of 
being  extinguished  and  suppressed  rather  than  totally  destroyed. 
What  also  he  here  says  ccmeeming  that  which  had  revealed 
itself  as  good  at  all  times  and  by  its  own  nature,  and  of  the 
goodness  whereby  alone  men  oould  please  God —  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  ceremonial  law,  idiich  was  valid  only  as  a 
means  of  discipline  and  culture  for  the  Jewish  hardness  of 
heart,  or  as  typical  of  the  ftiture* — naturally  leads  to  the  idea 
of  that  \6yog  cnrEp/xarucoc  by  which  a  mond  conscience  was 
given  to  all  mankind. 

It:  is  very  true  that  in  the  Apologies  we  find  no  trace  of 
Chiliasm  ;  but  still  the  spiritual  ideas  of  eternal  lile  and  of 
the  kingdcmi  of  Christ,  which  speak  out  so  loudly  in  the 
Apologies,  stand  in  no  manner  of  contradiction  with  this 
doctrine  ;  and  we  should  not  fi3rget  that  the  Chiliasts  them- 
selves regarded  the  millennium  as  being  but  a  medium  of 
transition  to  a  higher  sts^e  of  existence.  It  may  perhaps  be 
asserted  that,  in  his  Apologies,  he  did  not  mention  this  doc- 
trine, which  must  have  proved  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
educated  heathen,  because,  although  important  according  to 
his  own  views,  it  nevertheless  did  not  belong  to  the  fimda- 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  latt^,  we  must  allow, 
he  exhibited  without  the  least  disguise,  even  when  they  were 
offensive  to  the  heathen.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  dialogue 
designed  to  vindicate  the  Christian  doctrine  against  the 
objections  of  the  Jews,  he  had  special  reason  for  giving  promi- 
nance  to  this  point,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Christians  were 
orthodox  in  this  particular,  even  according  to  the  Jewish 
notions.  An  antipathy  to  Gkiosticism  and  to  the  doctrines  of 
Marcion  is  strongly  marked  in  both  works ;  and  with  this 
feeling  Chiliasm  at  that  time  readily  sympathized. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  find  in  the  Apologies  and  in  the  Dialogue  a  striking 
coincidence.     Moreover,  the  thoughts  and  expressicms  which 

*  T«  (pvru  ftcu  &t4  ««}  3/  okcv  »eck»  »eu  ^umstt  meu  Aya^ei,  See 
vol.  I.  pp.  343,  365,  443. 
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occur  in  both  productions  exhibit  still  plainer  marics  of  their 
having  proceeded  from  the  same  author.* 

We  cannot  determine  with  certainty  whether  Justin- actually 
had  such  a  disputation  with  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Trypho ; 
but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  various  disputations  with  Jews 
furnished  him  with  an  occasion  for  writing  such  a  Dialogue,  as 
he  would  thereby  have  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  theology  of  the  ag^.  He  was  always  ready  to  give 
Jews  and  Gentiles  the  reasons  of  his  fiuth.  As  we  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  in  this  Dialogue  what  is  mere  drapery  from 
what  is  &ct,  so  neither  can  we  find  in  it  auy  sufficient  marks 
by  which  to  determine  its  exact  chronology.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  from  the  quotation  fircnn  the  first  Apology,  that  it  was 
composed  at  a  later  period  than  the  latter,  and  prcfiably,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  all  that  has  been  said,  subsequently 
to  either  of  the  Apologies. 

Justin  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  from  his  own 
experience,  in  the  Dialogue  as  well  as  in  the  Apologies. 
^^  I  found  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  he  says,  ^^  the  only  sure 
and  salutary  philosophy ;  for  it  has  in  it  a  power  to  awe  which 
restrains  those  who  depart  from  the  right  way,  and  the  sweetest 
peace  becomes  the  portion  of  them  that  practise  it.  That  this 
doctrine  is  sweeter  than  honey  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that 
we  who  have  been  formed  by  it  refuse  to  deny  the  Master's 
name,  even  to  death." 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  work  which  Justin  wrote 
tigainst  all  the  heretical  sects  of  his  day,  and  also  of  his  book 

*  The    mystical  interpretation  of  the  Messianic  passage,  Gen.  xlix. 

11.  Apolog.  II.  p.  74:  To  ya^  "vXi/ywv  riiy  vreXnv  »vt»u  |y 
a^fAart  a-r  e6(p  vXtjg"  it^»ayytXTt*o¥  ^v  rod  ^'uBivs,  »v  v'ag-j^tn  t/u,iXX»,  }t 
ttifMtroi  fcaBeii^u9  roug  vivvtvoyrets  ethrZ*  h  yeia  xt^ktifjuivti  vtc  tov  B^u'ov  trytv- 
fMiTos  otd  rod  T^o^nrov  ^rokhy  ol  Timvnrif  eiuru  tiaiv  avB^oMCetj  U  Mg  ehctt  to 
itec^et  Tou  Biou  ^Ti^/tia,  o  Xoyof,  rtf  ^i  tifti/itivev  eufjM  Tns  fra^vktisj  ^n/Mtrrtxit 
Tov  I  vt/y  fjidv  eufia  tov  (pavticofttvov,  dXk  oujt  i|  M^^vniou  vxififMLrog,  aXX'  \» 
BtiasduyoifAtvs,  Comp.  with  this  the  passage  in  Dial.  Trypn.  273,  which 
bespeaks  the  same  author ;  only  that,  in  the  former  passage,  he  makes 
use  of  expressions  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  philosophy, 
as  his  purpose  required  that  he  should :  To  rf  eufMtrt  eturov  aToirXwuv 
fjuiXXuv  rous  iti^rtvovras  aifref  *ti^Xov,  StaX^v  ya^  uvrov  i»eiXwt  r«  £yt«9  9nnufjM 
vovt^i'  ethrev  a^tffn  a/ia^riuf  ketfio'vras,  iv  o7s  dti  ^uvufAtt  fjblv  ^dptfri, 
*eii  iin^  ycHf  ^i  ^u^irrai  iv  rr  itvri^a  avrev  vei^ovffia.  To  3s  eufAOt  ^ru^uXfis 
iiwtiv  r0y  >Jyov,  ^^Xa>x<y,  on  aJ/jua  fih  %x^*  ^  X^i^rof  oiix  {^  dvB^itov  m^ 
fibarog*  dkX*  i»  rvs  tov  Buu  ^umfAWg* 
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against  Marcion.  Whether  the  fragment  of  a  work  on  the 
resurrection,  which  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  century- 
published  under  Justin's  name,  really  belongs  to  him,  is 
extremely  doubts :  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Photius,  knew 
nothing  of  any  such  work.  Their  silence,  however,  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  not  his.* 

Among  the  finest  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  ranks 
the  letter  to  Diognetus  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian 
worship  compared  with  paganism  and  with  Judaism,  which  is 
found  among  the  works  of  Justin.  It  contains  that  noble 
description  of  the  Christian  life  from  which  we  have  already 
made  a  brief  quotation.  Its  language,  its  thoughts,  and  the 
silence  of  ancient  writers,  prove  that  it  did  not  come  from  the 
hand  of  Justin.  Still  the  Christian  simplicity  which  every- 
where pervades  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  high  antiquity.  To  tins 
may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  author  places  Judaism  and 
paganism  in  the  same  category ;  that  he  does  not  seem  to  con- 
sider the  Jewish  ritual  as  of  divine  origin ;  and  yet  nothing 
properly  Gnostic  is  to  be  found  in  the  composition.  Such  a 
phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of 
its  belonging  to  a  very  early  date. 

The  circumstance,  however,  that  the  author  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  sacrificial  worship  as  an  institution  still  in  existence 
would  not  warrant  us  to  infer  that  it  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  in  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion he  might  well  represent  a  bygone  institution  as  actually 
existing.  Nor  is  it  any  certain  chronological  mark  that  he 
styles  himself  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  for  so  he  might  call 
himself  as  a  follower  of  their  writings  and  doctrines.  There 
is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  this  passage,  which  occurs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  paragraph,  belongs  to  the 
genuine  letter. 

What  follows  came  evidently  from  another  hand.  What  is 
there  said  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  oi^hodoxy  attaching  itself  to  the 
decisions  of  the  fathers,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  mental 
character  and  mode  of  thinking  which  prevail  in  this  letter. 

Justin,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the  last-cited  Apology, 
expected  that  a  certain  cynic  philosopher,  Crescens  by  name, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  then  famous  classes  of  pretended 

*  Comp.  Semisch,  1.  c.  I.  S.  146. 
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MontSy  and  used  his  gnat  inflaeiKNB  with  the  populace  to  stir 
them  up  against  the  Christians,  would  be  the  meana  of  hb 
death ;  for  he  had  drawn  on  himflelf  the  partksular  hatred  ef 
this  man  by  unmasking  his  hypocrky.  AecordiDg  to  EuseKnos, 
Crescens  actually  acoomplidbed  whiit  he  had  tibreatoied ;  but 
the  only  evidence  of  this  that  EusebiuB  adduces  is  a  passage 
from  Tatian,  Justin's  disciple,  which,  however,  amounts  to 
no  proof,*  for  Tatian  amply  says  that  CraNseos  woughi  to 
desbxiy  Justin,  from  whence  eertianly  it  does  not  fellow  thai 
be  actually  accomplished  his  purpose.^ 

Eusebius  may  be  right,  however,  m  saying  that  Justin 
auffered  martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  Maxous  Anielins. 
This  account  agrees  with  a  report  of  the  martyrdom  of  Justin 
and  his  companions,  which  eomes  to  us,  it  is  true,  through  a 
suspected  channel,:^  but  yet  possesses  many  intemal  luiks 
which  are  more  in  favour  of  than  against  its  aulfaeotidty.§ 

Next  after  Justin  follows  his  disciple,  Tatian  of  Asraia,  cf 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  the<€rnostic 
sects.||  The  means  of  tracing  the  course  of  his  retigimiB 
development  have  been  frimished  by  himself,  in  a  work  of  his 
which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention,  and  which  is 
the  only  one  of  his  that  we  possess.  He  was  brought  up  in 
heathenism,  and  his  extensive  travels  in  the  Roman  empire 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  multi&rious  forms  of  poly- 
tibeism.  Not  one  among  them  all  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
reasonable  worship.  In  them  he  saw  religion  everywhere 
made  the  handmaid  of  sin.  Nor  could  he  be  satisfied  with  the 
fine-spun  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  ancient  fables, 
which  represented  them  as  symbols  of  a  speculative  system  of 
nature  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  dishonourable  for  one  to  jcnn  in 
the  popular  worship  who  could  not  fall  in  with  the  ccHnmon 

*  S.  19,  orat.  contra  Grsecos. 

X  In  the  collection  of  the  Metaphrast  Symeon. 

I  The  fact  that  no  wonderful  stories,  nothing  strained  or  exaggerated, 
occurs  in  it ;  that  it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  inth  the  simple  rehi- 
tions  existing  among  Christian  commnnities  in  that  age ;  that  it  makes 
no  mention  of  Crescens,  whereas  we  should  expect,  if  such  a  tale  of 
martyrdom  had  been  invented  by  some  Grasculits,  that  Justin's  death 
would  be  ascribed  to  the  contrivance  of  Crescens,  and  the  latter,  as  a 
principal  character,  be  made  the  subject  of  many  fiibles. 

J)  See  vol.  II.  p.  125. 
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religious  persuasion,  and  who  saw  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gods 
nothing  more  than  symbols  of  the  elements  and  powers  of 
nature.  The  mystmes,  also,  into  which  he  had  himself 
initiated  seemed  to  him  not  to  answer  the  expectations  which 
they  excited ;  while  the  conflicting  systems  of  the  philosophers 
furnished  no  certain  ground  of  religious  conviction.  The  con- 
tradiction which  he  often  observed  in  pretended  philosophers 
between  the  affected  gravity  of  their  costume,  of  their  looks 
and  discourses,  and  the  frivolity  of  thear  conduct,  filled  him 
with  distrust.  While  in  this  state  of  nund^  he  happened  to 
meet  with  the  Old  Testament,  to  which,  as  might  very  natu- 
rally happen  to  a  Syrian,  his  attention  had  been  drawn  by 
what  he  had  heard  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
writings  compared  with  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the 
impression  which  the  perusal  of  the  Old  Testam^it  made  on 
his  mind  he  thus  speaks :  ^'  These  writings  won  my  confidence 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  the  unaffected  plainness  of  the 
^eakers,  the  intelligible  account  of  the  creation ;  by  the 
predictians  of  future  events,  the  salutary  tend^icy  of  their 
precepts,  and  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  one  €rod."  *  The 
impression  which  he  received  from  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mesit  seems  accwdingly  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his 
belief  in  the  gospel.f  Having,  while  in  this  state  of  mind, 
Buude  a  visit  to  Hiame,  he  was  there  converted  to  Christianity 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Justin,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terns  of  high  veneration. 

After  the  death  of  the  latter  he  wrote  his  Discourse  to  the 
Gentiles,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  ^*  philosophy  of  the  bar- 
barians" (0tXotro^/a  Twv  jSapPdpwp)  against  the  contempt  c^the 
Greeks,  who  nevertheless  had  receiv«i  the  germs  of  all  science 
and  arts  originally  from  the  barbarians.  In  tiie  view  he  takes 
of  the  relation  of  the  Gredk  philosophy  as  well  as  religion  to 
Christianity,  we  recognise  tJie  later  much  more  than  the 
earlier  Justin.     We  have  remarked  on  a  former  occasion  | 

"*  Tatian  had  therefore  already  been  convinced  of  the  nntenableness  of 
-polytiieism,  and  indeed  become  satisfied  that  no  religion  but  a  monothe- 
istic one  coald  be  trae. 

f  It  would  be  very  strange,  then,  that  Tatian  should  subsequently  be- 
-jcome  an  anti- Jewish  Gnostic;  bnt  we  have  already  observed  (pp.  125-128) 
that  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  in  adopting  this  supposition. 

t  See  p.  142. 
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that  in  this  work  the  genn  already  appears  of  that  speculative 
and  ascetical  war  of  thinking  which  he  had  probably-  brought 
along  with  him  nom  Syria,  as  we  may  also  perceive  in  it  some 
of  that  obscurity  of  style  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Syrians. 
He  says  to  the  heathau,  ^^  Wherefore  would  you  excite  the 
religions  of  the  state  to  a  conflict  with  us  ?  And  why  should 
I,  merely  because  I  am  unwilling  to  follow  your  religioas 
laws,  be  hated  as  impious  and  godless?  The  emperor  com- 
mands us  to  pay  tribute :  I  am  ready  to  pay  it.  The  Lord 
commands  us  to  serve  Him :  I  know  1k>w  I  am  bound  to  serve 
Him ;  for  men  are  to  be  honoiued  after  the  manner  of  men, 
but  that  Gkxi  only  is  to  be  feared  who  can  be  seen  by  no 
human  eye,  and  comprehended  by  no  human  art.  Only  when 
bidden  to  deny  Him  shall  I  refuse  to  obey,  but  I  will  rather 
die  than  appear  both  fidse  and  ungrateful. 

After  Tatian  comes  Athenagoras,  who  addressed  his  Apology 
(xpcerjScia  trEol  j(pifmayuv)  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  his  son  Commodus.*  Of  his  perscuial  history  we  have  no 
definite  accounts.  Only  two  of  the  ancioit  writers  name  him, 
Methodius  and  Philip  of  Sida.  This  Philip  of  Sida,  the  last 
head  of  the  Alexandrian  catechetical  school,  is  the  only  indivi- 
dual who  gives  us  any  account  of  the  life  of  Athenagoras ;  f 
but  the  known  incredibility  of  this  author,  the  discrepancy 
between  his  statements  and  other  more  authentic  reports,  and 
the  suspicious  shape  in  which  his  fragment  has  reached  us, 
render  his  statements  unworthy  of  confidence.  Neither  the 
remarks  of  Athenagoras  upon  second  marriages,  nor  what  he 
says  of  the  ecstacy  of  the  prophets,  whom  he  represents  ^ 
blind  organs  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  suflicient 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  Montanist ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  Montanists  said  nothing  on  these  points  that 
was  altogether  new ;  they  only  pushed  to  the  extreme  a  way  of 
thinking  on  religious  subjects  and  on  ethics  which  was  already 
existing. 

*  See  the  treatise  of  Mosheim  concerning  the  time  when  this  Apology 
was  composed,  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Commentationes  ad  hist  eccles. 
pertinentes. 

f  Published  by  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  in  Irenseum.  He  reports  that 
Athenagoras  lived  in  the  times  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  that 
he  presented  his  Apology  to  these  emperors ;  and  that  he  was  catechist 
2>efure  Clement  at  Alexandria, 
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Of  this  Athenagoras  we  have  still  remaining  a  work  in 
Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  th^  Resurrection, 

In  connection  with  the  Apologists  we  may  notice  a  certain 
Hermias,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  save  that  he  wrote  a 
short  satire  against  the  heathen  philosophers  {liatrvpixoQ  riap 
e^io  <l>i\o(T6(p(t}v).  In  this  work  he  does  nothing  more  than 
bring  together  a  nmnber  of  absurd  and  contradictory  opinions 
from  the  Greek  philosophers,  without  advancing  any  positive 
doctrine  of  his  own  —  a  procedure  which  could  hardly  serve 
any  useful  purpose.  For,  to  convince  those  who  had  been 
philosophically  educated,  something  more  was  necessary  than 
this  sort  of  declamation,  while  the  uneducated  needed  no  such 
warnings  against  the  errors  of  the  philosophers,  and  no  such 
negative  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  We  see 
in  Hermias  one  of  those  bitter  enemies  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
whom  Clement  of  Alexandria  thought  it  necessary  to  censure, 
and  who,  following  the  idle  Jewish  legend,  pretended  that  the 
Greek  philosophy  had  been  derived  fix)m  fallen  angels.  In 
the  title  of  his  book  he  is  called  the  philosopher:  perhaps 
he  wore  the  philosopher's  mantle  before  his  conversion,  and, 
after  it,  passed  at  once  from  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  to  extreme  abhorrence  of  it.  For  every- 
thing turns  on  the  natural  differences  of  disposition  as  well  as 
on  the  modes  of  conversion,  whether  the  new  Christian  prin- 
ciple will  seek  to  discover  what  is  akin  to  itself  in  those  earlier 
opinions  which  unconsciously  perhaps  had  prepared  the  way 
for  itself,  or  rather  take  up  a  position  of  uncompromising 
hostility  to  it. 

The  church  in  Antioch,  the  great  capital  of  the  eastern 
division  of  Roman  Asia,  a  flourishing  seat  of  learning,  could 
not  fail  to  be  supplied  with  teachers  possessing  a  regular 
scientific  education;  and  the  contact  into  which  these  were 
thrown  with  educated  heathens  and  with  the  Gnostics,  whose 
native  country  was  Syria,  would  naturally  stimulate  their 
literary  activity.  Under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  Theo- 
philus  became  bishop  of  this  community.  After  the  death  of 
this  emperor,  and  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  this  bishop 
wrote  an  apologetical  work  in  three  books,  addressed  to  Auto- 
lycus,  a  heathen,  whose  objections  against  Christianity  had 
moved  him  to  compose  this  treatise,  in  whicli  he  displays 
g^eat  emdition  and  power  of  thought.     From  this  vro^W^K^i. 
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have  already  made  some  extracts.  It  is  wartiiy  of  notiee  taat 
this  TheophiluSy  who  wrote  against  Mazcion  and  Hennogeoes, 
had  also  ccnnposed  commentaries  on  tiie  sacred  scriptures.  We 
here  observe  the  germ  of  the  ^cegetiGal  princiides  which  dj^- 
ting^hed  the  church  at  Antiodi,  of  which  we  shall  agsin 
have  occasion  to  apeak  at  the  close  of  this  section.* 

We  observed  that  in  Asia  Minor  a  tendency  opposed  to 
the  germinant  Gnosis  had  grown  out  of  the  reaction  of  the 
principles  which  St.  John  heuA  enfinrced  by  his  own  f^irhing 
and  practice  there — a  tendency  which  sought  to  preserve 
uncormpted  and  in  its  practical  significancy  t&  historical  and 
objective  side  of  Christianity ;  but  we  have  also  seen  how  liable 
thiiB  tendency  was,  in  its  opporition  to  Gnosticism,  to  yield 
unduly  to  the  influence  of  a  sensuous  Jewish  elonent.  And 
owing  to  the  common  interest  which  Christianity  and  the 
church  possessed  in  the  struggle  with  Gnosticism,  spiritual 
elements,  otherwise  importanfiy  difierent,  here  came  to  be 
combined.  Thus,  even  those  with  whom  the  Jewish  element 
more  strongly  predominated  were  able  to  find  in  this  conmioa 
opposition,  which  caused  all  other  difierences  to  be  overlooked, 
a  point  of  agreement ;  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Justin,  who  certainly  was  far  from  being  inclined  to  Ebionism, 
and  yet  judged  more  mildly  of  those  who  bordered  on  this 
position  (provided  only  they  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
Gentile  Christians  as  brethren  in  the  faith)  than  he  did  of 
the  Gnostics.  This  will  serve  to  explain  why  Ilegesipptts,  a 
church  teacher,  of  Jewish  origin  and  strong  Jewish  prepos- 

*  Jerome  cites,  c.  25  de  yir.  ill.  a  commentary  of  his  m  evangelinm 
(which  may  denote  the  entire  corpus  eyangeliorum)  and  on  the  Pro- 
verbs; but  adds,  qui  mihi  cum  superiorum  Yoluminum  elegantia  et 
phrasi  non  videntur  congruere.  But,  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary 
on  Matthew,  he  cites,  very  distinctly,  commentaries  of  Theophilus ;  and 
in  his  letter  to  Algasia,  tom.  IV.  f.  197,  he  cites,  as  it  seems,  an  ex- 
planatory harmony  or  synopsis  of  the  evangelists  by  the  same  author 
(qui  quatuor  evangelistarum  in  unum  opus  dicta  compingens).  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  £at  all  this  refers  only^  to  one  and  the  same  work. 
We  have  nothing  more  of  his  (as  the  Latin  fragments  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Theophilus  do  not  belong  to  the  present  Theophilus),  unless 
other  fragments  may  still  be  found  in  the  Catense.  The  examples  which 
Jerome  gives  of  his  method  of  interpretation  are  remote  from  the  spirit 
of  the  later  Antiochian  school ;  for  they  savour  of  an  allegonsing  fancy, 
which,  however,  might  be  expecjted  from  his  Alexandrian  education, — 
8o  easy  to  he  recogmsed  m  tha  teXrcSted  -vork. 
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seaidons,  wha  lived  under  the  reigns  of  the  ^nparors  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  who  made  the  fir»t  attempt  in  the 
c(Mnposition  of  a  history  of  the  church,   should  have  been 
^vourably  disposed  towards  the  anti-Gnostic  tendency  of  the 
church.    In  the  reign  of  the  last-named  emparor,  Hc^esipput^ 
with  a  view  perhaps  of  reconciling  the  di£Kerences  existing 
between  the  communities  which  followed  Jewish  and  those 
which  followed  Grentile  customs,  or  of  convincing  himself  by 
personal  observation  that  an  s^eement  in  essentials  subsbted 
among  all  the  ancient  churches,  undertook  a  journey  to  Home, 
where  he  continued  a  consid^ble  time.     The  result  of  his 
inquiries  and    collections    was  embodied  in   five  books   of 
ecclesiastical  transactions  (jTriyri  vwofiviifxara  tKicKrfiTicurTtK^v 
vpa^eiay).     In  such  a  work  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  has 
adopted  many  corrupt  traditions  of  Jewish  origin,  and  has  been 
infiuenced  by  various  errors  growing  out  of  the  low,  sensual 
conception  of  a  Jewish  Christian.     The  sketch  he  gives  of 
James,  who  bore  the  surname  of  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is 
drawn  in  a  perfectly  Ebionitic  taste.*    From  a  quotati(m  made 
by  Stephanus  Gobarus,t  a  monophysite  author  who  lived  near 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  we  might  conclude,  indeed, 
that  as  a  decided  Ebionite  he  was  opposed  to  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul ;  for  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  History  of  the  Church, 
after  citing  1  Corinth,  ii.  9,  "  What  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"  he 
remarks,  this  is  false,  and  those  who  use  such  language  con- 
tradict the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  Lord,  who  says,  ^^  Blessed 
are  your  eyes,  that  they  see,  and  your  ears,  that  they  hear," 
Matth.  xiii.  164     -^^  ^®  refer  these  words  of  Hegesippus  to 
the  above-cited  passage  from  St.  Paul,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  he  accused  the  latter  of  a  &lse  doctrine,  or  at  l6ast 
charged  him  with  having  quoted  something  as  scripture  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures.     But  the  concurrence 
which  Hegesippus  expresses  in  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
church,  and  his  connections  with  the  church  of  Kome,  are 
against  this  supposition ;  according  to  which,   however,  he 
must  necessarily  have  been  opposed  to  them  both. 

*  Euseb.  1.  II.  c.  23.    ^  t  In  Photius,  cod.  235. 

-     X  Miirfiv  fti*  ti^ffB^eu  ToSra  xm  xara^iaiwBttt  vols  vavvu,  t^afiueuf  <r«» 
T%  Bsiuf  y^a^uf  »»t  rev  xv^iov  Xiycvres  xtX, 
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In  recent  times  several  critics  of  church  history  have  repre- 
senteil  the  matter  in  quite  an  opposite  light.  I^nceedtag  od 
the  assumption  that  Uegesippus  was  giveo  to  Buch  anti-Pauline 
Bbioiiitic  views,  they  have  thought  themselves  warranted  in 
drawing  from  tlie  fact  of  tlib  father's  acquiescence  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  kindred  spirit  prevailed  in  tlie  greater  portion  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  Roman  church  particalarly.  Bot  in 
our  opinion  this  argument  proves  too  much,  and  therefore 
nothing  at  att ;  for,  if  this  inference  were  correct,  it  would  fol- 
low that  we  must  do  nothing  Jess  than  reverse  the  whole  church 
history  of  the  first  centuries,  and  suppose  ciianges  of  whicli 
thei'e  is  not  the  slightest  indication,  and  by  which  we  should 
gain,  it  is  true — but  nothing  more  than  that — a.  satisfactory  ex- 
plaiiutiou  of  tiie  general  rect^nition  of  St.  Paul's  apostolical 
authority.  Tiiat  the  Roman  church  did  not  take  its  departure 
from  a  fmidamental  Jewish  principle  ha^,  we  think,  been 
proved  by  our  exposition  of  tiie  facts  of  its  history,  Wliat 
shall  we  say  of  a  method  of  scientific  investigation  which  on 
some  obscure,  isolated  passage  erects  a  theory,  which,  how- 
ever, conflicts  with  the  more  certain  results  which  flow  from 
the  investigation  of  the  credible,  as  also  numerous  sources  of 
the  ancient  church?  Moreover,  as  Hegesippus  believed  that 
he  found  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  in  the  first  epistle  of  Cle- 
ment to  the  Corinthians,*  where  the  presence  of  the  Pauline 
elementis  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  cannot  have  been  opposed  to  St. 
Paul,  as  he  necessarily  must  have  been,  if,  in  the  words  quoted 
above,  it  were  really  his  intention  to  controvert  this  apostle. 

So  far  as  we  can  Judge  (in  our  total  ignorance  of  the 
context  in  which  these  words  of  Hegesippus  occurred),  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  conjecture  that  he  made  this  remark, 
not  in  opposition  to  Paul,t  but  in  his  flaming  zeal  against 
the  adversaries  of  the  sensual  Chiliasm,  who  m^ht  have 
employed  the  above  passage,  and  others  of  the  like  character, 
to  controvert  the  sensual  representations  of  future  happiness. 

In  addition  to  the  disputes  with  the  Gnostics  and  the  Apo- 
logies against  the  Gentiles,  the  controversy  reelecting  the  time 

•  Enseh.  1.  IV.  c  22.  ■ 

t  )t  may,  la  fact,  be  a  question  from  what  Eoarce  he  took  these  vords, 
as  it  ia  «tiU  an  unsettled  poiiit  ftom  vhence  Psal  himself  made  the 
dta&on. 
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of  observing  Easter y*  and  the  prophetic  claims  of  Montanism, 
furnished  afterwards  new  materials  for  the  literary  activity  of 
the  teachers  of  the  church.  The  catalogue  of  writings  drawn 
up  by  Melito  bishop  of  Sardis,  whom  we  have  already  cited 
as  the  author  of  an  Apology  addressed  to  the  emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  shows  what  were  the  matters  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  church-teachers  of  Asia  Minor  at  that 
time.  Among  them  we  find  the  following : — Of  a  right  con- 
versation, and  of  the  prophets ;  of  prophecy ;  of  the  church  ; 
of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  (treatises  which,  collectively, 
may  have  had  reference  to  the  great  point  of  the  Montanistic 
controversy) ;  the  Key — ?/  icXctc — (also  perhaps  referring  to 
the  same  subject,  and  alluding  to  the  Authority  of  tl)e  Keys 
as  bearing  on  the  dispute  about  penitence) ;  a  discourse  on 
the  Lord's  day  (perhaps  with  reference  to  the  controversies 
between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  on  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  or  of  Sunday)  ;  of  the  corporeity  of  God  ;t  in  de- 
fence of  the  material  and  anti-Gnostic  views.  The  following 
writings  may  also  have  related  to  the  controversy  with  Gnos- 
ticism : — Of  the  Nature  of  Man ;  of  the  Creation ;  of  the  Soul, 
whether  from  the  body  or  from  the  spirit ;  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ ;  of  Truth ;  of  Faith ;  of  the  Senses  in  obedience  to 
Faith. f  The  importance  of  such  topics,  w^hich  entered  so 
deeply  into  the  life  of  the  church  in  this  period,  pauses  the 
greater  occasion  to  regret  the  loss  of  these  writings.§ 

A  contemporary,  of  Melito  was  the  Claudius  Apollinaris, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  whom  we  have  mentioned  on 
a  former  occasion.  His  writings,  although  not  so  voluminous, 
treated  on  many  of  the  same  topics.  || 

*  See  above,  vol.  I.  p.  412. 

t  ni^i  iwotfAarw  ^iw.  These  words,  it  is  true,  may  be  understood, 
—of  God  who  appeared  in  the  body ;  therefore,  of  God  who  hecame  man ; 
but  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  account  which  the  trustworthy  Origen 
gives  of  the  contents  of  this  book  (fragment  Commentar.  in  Genes, 
vol.  II.  opp.  fol.  25)  compels  us  to  adopt  the  interpretation  given  above. 

X  For  the  catalogue  of  these  writings  see  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  26. 

§  Comp.  on  this  point  the  learned  and  complete^  disquisition  of  my 
worthy  colleague  and  friend  Prof.  Piper,  in  the  Studien  imd  Kritiken,  J. 
1838.  Istes  Heft.  Would  that  the  author  might  be  induced  to  furnish 
soon  a  more  ample  work  on  these  matters,  as  the  fruit  of  his  zealous 
researches  during  a  long  series  of  years  in  this  wide  field  of  patristic 
learning. 

II  If  m  the  Catena— especially  the  Catenae  pubUslied  «X  l^\^%vi.,  Vi'^^* 

vol,.  II,  ^  ^ 
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From  this  school  of  oharoh-teftchers  in  Aria  IGnor  pro- 
ceeded IrensBuSy  who,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Pothiaus, 
became  Inshop  of  the  chmehes  at  Lyons  and  Vienna.*  In 
his  old  age  he  still  lemembered  what  he  had  heard  in  Us 
youth  from  the  lips  of  the  veoenUe  Pdycarp  «onceming 
the  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  In  a 
writing  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  ftlse  teacher  with  whom,  in 
youth,  he  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  Polycarp,  he  says, — 
^^  These  doctrines  (those,  viz.,  of  Florinns)  '^  He  elders  who 
preceded  us,  who  associated  also  with  the  apostles,  did  not 
teach  thee ;  for  while  I  was  yet  a  boy  I  saw  titee  in  company 
with  Polycarp  in  Asia  Minor ;  for  I  bear  in  remembrance 
what  happened  then  better  than  wliat  happens  now.  What 
we  heard  in  childhood  grows  Bkmg  with  the  soul  and  beeomes 
one  with  it ;  so  that  I  can  descrme  the  place  in  wfaidi  the 
blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  e^iake;  his  goin^  in  and  out;  his 
manner  of  life,  and  the  nhipe  of  his  person ;  the  disoooraes 
which  he  delivered  to  the  congregation ;  hew  he  spoke  of  his 
intercourse  with  St.  John,  and  with  the  rest  who  had  seen  the 
Lord ;  how  he-  reported  their  sayings,  and  what  he  had  heard 
from  them  respecting  the  Lord,  His  miracles,  and  His  teach- 
ing. As  he  had  received  all  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  His  life, 
he  narrated  it  in  accordance  with  scripture.  These  things,  by 
virtue  of  the  grace  of  God  imparted  to  me,  I  listened  to,  even 
then,  with  eagerness,  and  wrote  them  down,  not  on  paper,  but 
in  my  heart ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  constantly  recall 
them  in  fresh  and  vivid  recollection.  And  I  can  witness  be- 
fore God,  that,  if  the  blessed  and  apostolic  presbyter  had  heard 
such  things,  he  would  have  cried  out,  stopped  his  ears,  and, 
according  to  his  custom,  said,  *  O  my  good  God  I  upon  what 
times  hast  thou  brought  me,  that  I  must  endure  this ! '  aud  he 
would  have  fled  away  from  the  place  where,  seated  or  standing, 
he  had  heard  such  discourses." f  The  spirit  of  Polycarp,  which 
is  thus  described,  passed  over  to  IrenaBus.     Of  his  peculiarly 

of  Nicepboms  on  the  Octatenchns — ihe  fragments  belonging  to  this 
ApoUinaris  were  duly  separated  firom  those  belonging  to  Apollinaris 
of  Laodicea,  and  the  fragments  which  are  fonnd  in  Eusebins,  and  in 
the  Chronicon  Paschale  Alexandrinom,  were  compared  with  them,  we 
shoald  have  better  means  of  determining  the  characteristics  of  this  church- 
teacher. 
*  See  above,  vol.  1.  p.  US.  t  JEiweb.  1.  V.  c.  20. 
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practical  turn  of  mind  both  in  conceiving  and  treating  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  of  his  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  Cliristianity,  and 
his  moderation  and  liberality  in  all  controversies  about  un- 
essential and  outward  things,  we  have  before  spoken.  We  have 
also  remarked  that  he  probably  came  forward  as  a  peace- 
maker between  the  Montanists  and  their  fierce  adversaries. 
To  Montanism  that  image  of  his  mind  which  is  impressed  on 
his  writings  certainly  presents  no  resemblance.  If  he  had  been 
a  zealous  Montanist,  he  would  hardly  have  refrained,  when 
touching  upon  any  favourite  theme  of  Montanism,  to  have 
appealed  to  the  new  disclosures  imparted  by  the  Paraclete ; 
but  he  uniformly  appeals  to  the  scriptures  alone,  or  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  those  ancient  fathers  of  Asia  Minor.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  suppose  that,  where  he  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of 
fasle  prophets,*  he  means  by  these  words  the  Montanistic  pro- 
phets ;  for  he  probably  cherished  too  high  a  regard  for  the 
Montanists  to  do  tliat.  Still,  if  he  had  been  an  ardent  Mon- 
tanist, he  would  hardly  have  omitted,  in  the  place  where  he 
classed  together  all  that  was  worthy  of  condemnation,  to  men- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  false  prophets,  the  opponents  also  of 
the  true  prophets.  Instead  of  this,  however,  there  immediately 
follows  a  passage  which  rather  marks  the  spirit  of  Irenseusf 
as  being  simply  that  of  a  lover  of  peace,  who  wished  to 
prevent  a  schism  between  the  Montanistic  communities  and 
the  other  churches,  and  who  even  hushed  the  disputes  in  the 
controversy  about  Easter.  "  The  Lord,"  he  says,  "  will  judge 
those  also  who  excite  divisions,  who  are  destitute  of  the  love 
of  God,  and  seek  their  own  profit,  rather  than  the  unity  of 
the  church ;  who,  for  slight  and  frivolous  reasons,  rend,  and, 
so  far  as  in  them  lies,  destroy  the  great  and  gloiious  body  of 
Christ ;  straining,  in  truth,  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel. 
But  all  the  good  they  can  do  can  never  make  amends  for  the 
evil  of  schism." 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  stamp  of  Montanism  in 
Irenaeus,  except  in  those  words  where  he  combats  the  extreme 
antimontanistic  tendency  in  those  adversaries  of  St.  John's 

*  Lib.  IV.  c.  33,  s.  6. 

f  From  the  very  manner  in  which  Tertullian,  adv.  Valentiniai],  c.  5, 
notices  IrensBus,  -we  may  infer  that  he  was  no  Montanist ;  otherwise  Ter- 
tullian would  have  called  him^  as  he  does  Proculus  just  afterwards, 
"  noster.*' 

1^1 
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gotspei  who  have  previooilj  been  mentioped,*    When  he 
gpeakfl  with  so  much  heat  and  acrimmiy  againrt  those  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  prophetic  gift  in  the  church,  but 
looked   on   eirerything  that   pretended  to  be  pfophecy  as 
nothing  but  the  uspiiation  of  fiuiaticism  or  of  the  evil  s^nrit, 
and  charged  those  who  did  so  with  the  unpardonable  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  departs  widely  indeed  from  that  character 
of  moderation  which,  except  when  he  is  dealing  with  Gnostics, 
he  uniformly  displays.    But  this  aeal  simply  shows  the  great 
importance  which  he  attached  to  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  Christian  inspiration,  as  marking  the  continued,  coounu- 
nication  of  life  to  the  church  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  a -remark 
which  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  many  expresnons  in  his 
writings.   This,  however,  does  not  involve  the  essential  chaxac- 
teristics  of  Montanism.     For  on  this  point,  too,  as  is  dear 
from  what  has  already  been  said,  Montanism  simply  exhibited 
the  extreme  result  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious  mind  whidh 
had  been  existing  long  before  in  the  church.     Moreover,  if 
Irenaeus  lays  stress  on  the  &ct  that  the  prc^etic  ^irit  was 
poured  out  on  women  as  well  as  men  ;  and  if  he  assumed  and 
believed  that  he  found,  in  1  Corinth,  xi.  4,  5,  a  proof  that  the 
prophetical  calling,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  au- 
thorised women  to  speak  in  the  church  ;  even  this  would  afibrd 
no  conclusive  evidence  of  his  attachment  to  Montanism.     But 
at  the  same  time  he  aays  of  his  opponents  that  they  reduced  to 
nothing  those  spiritual  gifts  which,  by  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Father,  had  been  poured  out  in  the  last  times  on  the 
human  race.f     And  the  question  now  is,  whether,  in   this 
remark,  he  intended  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  connected 
with  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity,  or  one  which  pre- 
tended to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  special  epoch  in  the 
progressive  development  of  the  church.    If  the  latter  were  the 
case,  he  would  then  have  recognised  the  mission  of  the  new 
prophets,  but  at  the  same  time  have  sought  to  prevent  a  schism 
between  the  communities  adhering  to  these  prophets  and  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  church. 

The  principal  work  of  Irenaeus  (which,  for  the  most  part, 
lias  come  down  to  us  only  in  an  old  verbal  Latin  translation, 

*  See  above,  pp.  220,  303. 

f  Ut  donum  Spiritus  frustrentur,  qnod  in  novissimis  temporibos,  se- 
cundum placitum  Patris,  efias\mi  e&\\\i\iu\£AXknm  ^eiiiis. 
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accorapaDied,  however,  with  several  important  fragments  of 
the  Greek  original)  is  his  Refutation  of  the  Gnostic  System^ 
in  five  books ;  a  work  which  presents  us  with  the  most  faithful 
transcript  of  his  mind. 

Many  of  the  writings  of  Irenseus  we  know  only  by  their 
names.  He  himself  quotes  a  work  wherein  he  had'  treated 
a  topic  which  seems  to  lie  remote  from  the  general  direction 
of  thought  among  the  &thers ;  viz.  "  the  peculiarities  of  the 
style  of  St.  Paul,"  his  frequent  use  of  hyperbata.^  Probably 
the  work  did  not  specially  relate  to  the  peculiar  style  and 
phraseology  of  this  apostle ;  but  the  topic  might  be  occasionally 
touched  upon,  while  attacking  the  arbitrary  method  of  the 
Gnostic  exegesis,  by  Irenseus.  He  ascribes  the  peculiarity  of 
St.  Paul's  style  to  the  crowd  of  thoughts  pressing  for  utterance 
upon  his  ardent  mind ;  t  an  important  remark  in  its  bearing 
on  the  development  of  the  notion  of  inspiration.  For  in  £ict  it 
implies  a  distinction  of  the  divine  and  the  human  element — a 
consciousness  that  all  is  not  alike  to  be  traced  to  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  some  regard  is  to  be  had  also  to 
the  form,  which  is  dependent  on  the  characteristic  indivi- 
duality and  self-activity  of  the  man.  Such  a  view  of  inspira- 
tion, by  which  the  informing  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  preclude  the  natural  psychological  development  of  the 
individual,  but  rather  gives  to  it  the  form  in  wliich  it  works,  is 
clearly  implied  in  many  also  of  Tertullian's  statements.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  when,  assuming  that  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul  did  not  always  follow  the  same  method  in  his  apostolical 
labours,  he  supposes  in  him  a  progressive  development  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  and  asserts  that  he  was  at  first,  when  the  life 
of  grace  was  beginning  in  him,  stem  and  uncompromising,  but 
afterwards  became  milder ;  at  first,  like  the  Neophyte,  he  pro- 
nounced a  more  unqualified  opposition  to  former  principles, 
which,  however,  he  afterwards  learned  to  moderate,  so  as  to  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men.|     Two  opposite  elements,  in  fact, 

*  Lib.  III.  c.  7 :  Quemadmodum  de  multis  et  alibi  ostendimns  hypeiv 
batis  eum  utentem. 

t  Propter  velocitatem  sermonum  suonun  et  propter  impetum,  qui  in 
ipso  est,  spiritus. 

X  Paulas  adhuc  in  gratia  mdis,  ferventer,  ut  adhnc  Neophj^tus,  adver- 
sus  Judaismom ;  postmodum  et  ipse  usu  omnibus  omnia  futurus,  ut  omnes 
lucraretur.    c.  Marcion,  lib.  I.  c.  20. 
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ounehefQ  togetkerin  t&ecMeof  tlleteMheni  of  thednacb: 
a  view  of  iiiipifatk)ii  deriTed  from  the  Jew%  Had  qieenllf 
applied  by  them  to  the  inrophetSD  dement  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  exclusively  supnmatiiralistiey  supposed  aa  alto- 
£her  passive  state  of  the  scral ;  and  a  eonoeption  which,  after 
analogy  of  the  Christian  cooseioasDessy  was  derived  from 
contemplating  the  apostolical  writings  in  their  ehancteristie 
individuality-HK  conception,  however^  which  gave  utterance 
to  itself  only  in  single  occarional  nmariui,  but  wilhont  attain- 
mg  to  any  systematic  and  matored  ftcm,  B«t  on  this  subject 
we  must  further  remarii,  that  Montaaismy  1^  gfiving  special 
prominence  to  the  fcnrmer  notion,  and  by  nevertheless  applymg 
it  to  the  properly  pn^hetic  states^  led  the  way  to  a  mode  of 
distinguishing,  from  the  extreme  state  of  ecstatic  inspinttion, 
lower  stages  in  which,  while  the  consciousness  was  ftUed 
with  the  divine  l^nril^  neverthdess  the  human  self-activi^ 
openited.* 

Of  the  writinffs  belonging  to  this  Father,  whidt  we  find 
noticed  among  we  ancients,  we  iaiiaU  moitum,  besidaB  those 
already  named,  only  two  letters,  which  possess  an  historied 
importance  on  account  of  their  object ;  for  they  are  said  to 
have  been  the  means  of  healing  certain  divisions  in  the  Roman 
church.  One  of  these  is  addressed  to  Blastus,  who  was  pro- 
bably a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  statement  given 
in  the  appendix  to  TertuUian's  Prescriptions,  that  Blastus,  by 
adhering  to  the  custom  of  Asia  Minor  as  to  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  had  occasioned  a  division  in  the  Roman  church,  may 
not  have  been  altogether  without  foundation.  This  event 
must  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  bishop  Victor.  Per- 
haps with  this  practice  Blastus  also  joined  several  other 
Judaizing  notions. 

The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  presbyter, 
with  whom  Ireneeus  in  early  youth  had  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  venerable  Polycarp,  and  who,  ai»  it  seems,  had  pushed 

♦  Thus  TertuUian  distinguislies  what  St.  Paul  (1  Corinth.  7)  set  forth, 
on  the  ground  of  the  common  prmciples  of  Christianity,  as  human  counsel^ 
and  what  he  taught  as  revelation  of  the  divine  Spirit :  Cam  ergo,  qui  se 
fidelem  dixerat,  adjecit  postea,  Spiritum  Dei  se  hahere,  quod  nemo  dubi- 
taret  etiam  de  fideli,  idcirco  id  dixit,  ut  sibi  apostoli  fastigium  redderet: 
proprie  enim  apostoli  Spiritum  Sanctmn  habent,  in  operibus  prophetis  et 
ef&cacia  virtutnm  documentisque  linguarum,  non  ex  parte,  quod  csteri. 
Eziiortat.  castitatis,  c.  5. 
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MoiiarchiaDism,  or  the  doctrine  of  one  only  Creator  of  all 
existence,  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  make  God  the  author  of 
evil.* 

Hippolytus,  who  held  an  important  place  among  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, was  one  of  Irenseus'  disciples,  according  to  Photius.t 
Of  his  works,  however,  but  a  few  fragments  still  remain.  No 
doubt  the  simple  testimony  of  Photius  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
fully  to  establish  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus.  However, 
we  may  well  allow  the  &ct  to  have  been  so,  since,  as  is  evident 
firom  his  quotation,  he  had  before  hb  eyes  certain  statements 
of  Hippolytus  himself  with  regard  to  his  relations  to  Irenaeus ; 
and  since  in  this  writer's  theological  drift  (so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it  from  the  fragments  and  titles  of  his  works — if  it 
be  allowable  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  mere  titles  of  his 

*  From  the  title  of  the  book,  as  it  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  1.  V.  c.  26,  it 
is  difficult  to  make  out  what  there  was  peculiar  m  the  opmions  of  Flo> 
riniis.  The  title  is  as  follows :  Iit^  fju»va^x*^ff  *t  ^^i*  ''''^  fi^^  *****  '^^* 
Ste»  «'MfiTn»  xatuiv.  The  first  part  of  this  title  miay  doubtless  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  Florinus,  as  a  Gnostic  Dualist,  had  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  fAova^^M :  but  with  this  the  second  part  does  not  agree ; 
for  the  words  cannot  refer  to  any  such  £ict  as  that  Florinus  held  to  an 
absolntely  evil  principle,  or  a  Demiurge,  as  the  author  of  an  imperfect 
system  of  the  world.  In  this  case  the  title  must  have  run  thus :  ni^« 
TOO  ftn  uveu  Bu9  T0V  trottiTfiv  xax£v.  Nothing  elsC)  therefore,  can  be 
understood,  than  that  it  was  the  design  of  Irenseus  to  show  how  the 
Monarchian  doctrine  ought  to  be  maintained,  so  as  not  to  make  the  fAi» 
d^X^  ^^  '*'iX^  '^'^^  x<xx«y ;  and  that  Florinus,  therefore,  had  made  God 
the  author  of  evil,  either  by  teaching  a  system  of  absolute  predestination 
— ^which  many  uneducated  Christians  derived  from  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  too  literally  understood  (according  to  Origen,  Philocal.  c  1> 

f.   17:    TotetvTu  v^oXMfcfiuMVTtf  iri^}  t»v  ^tov,  e^cTet  ovTi  irt^t  rev  ifMrairw 

ibtu  aitxAtrarou  dvh^eitrov) — or  by  making  God  the  creator  of  an  absolutely 
evil  being,  whether  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  one  (a  vkn).  Again,  if 
Florinus  had  barely  entertained  one  of  the  common  Gnostic  doctrines 
concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  Irenseus  would  not  have  said  that  no  other 
heretic  had  ever  as  yet  ventured  to  Ibring  forward  such  views.  And, 
moreover,  when  Eusebius  says  that  Florinus  had  subsequently  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  doctrines  of  Valentine,  and  Irenseus 
had  been  induced  by  this  fact  to  write  his  book,  ^tf  oyhd^of,  against 
him  (see  above  the  account  of  the  Gnostic  systems),  it  seems  certainly  to 
follow  from  this  that  the  previous  doctrines  of  Florinus  were  not 
Gnostic.  We  may  conceive,  then,  that,  when  Florinus  perceived  the 
untenableness  of  a  theory  which  placed  the  cause  of  evil  in  God,  he  fell 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  supposed  an  independent  principle  of  evil 
existing  out  of  God.  t  C<^  ^^^ 
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wofks  as  to  the  folject-iiiatfer  and  tendenSy.  of  an  antbor's 
labooTB)  there  is  iiothu%  nidek  eq^fadidts-Ois  sdppodtion, 
buty  on  the  contrary^  much  vhksh  frvoms  it. 

Hippolytiis  was  a  bishop.  But  as  neither  -£iuKl>ii]s  not 
Jerome  was  able  to  name  the  city  in  which  he  wbb  bishop,  we 
can  say  nothing  more'  definite  on  the  matter;  and-  neither 
those  later  accounts,  which  transfer  his  bishopric  to  Arabia,* 
nor  the  others,  which  place  it  in  the  neig^ibourhood  of-Bdme,t 
deserve  consideretio]^.  Certainly  there  is  much  in  &Tour  of 
the  supposition  that  his  field  of  labour  was  in  the  East,  but, 
<m  the  other  hand,  much  also  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
in  the  West.  These  suppositicMis  easily  admit  of  being  recon- 
ciled with  each  other,  by  distinguishing  difRarent  periods  of 
his  life ;  and  tlie  very  circumstance  ^bat  the  scaae  of  his 
labours  was  different  at  different  times  may  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  vagueness  which  we  observe  in  the  ancient 
accounts  concerning  him. 

The  complete  list  of  his  writings  is  obtained  by  ocmiparing 
the  statements  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome,  the  notices  of  his 
worlcs  which  are  £)und  on  his  statue,^  dug  up  in  the  year 
1551  near  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  the  accounts  of 
Photius,  and  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu,§  a  Nestorian  author 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  From  this  list  we  see  that  he  com- 
posed works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  exegetieal,  dogmatic, 
polemical,  and  chronological,  besides  homilies. 

Of  his  writings,  however,  we  shall  mention  none  but  those 
which,  on  account  of  the  topics  they  discuss,  are  worthy  of 
notice  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  In  respect  to  those  of 
an  exegetieal  character,  Jerome  signifies  that  he  anticipated 
Origen  in  giving  the  example  of  more  full  and  copious  expo- 
sitions of  scripture,  and  that  Origen's  friend  Ambrose  had 

♦  According  to  the  conjecture  of  some  authors,  Portus  Komanus,  or 
Aden,  in  Arabia ;  a  report  which  perhaps  originated  in  a  misconception 
of  the  passage  in  Eusebius,  I.  VI.  c.  20. 

t  Portus  Komanus,  Ostia.       , 

X  He  is  represented  sitting  on  his  episcopal  chair,  xuBt^pa  or  B^ortg : 
under  him  is  the  Easter  cycle  of  sixteen  years,  which  he  prepared, 
*ufu¥  \x*ui^iKetirn^ms,  UDon  which  there  is  a  critical  essay  in  the  second 
vol.  of  Ideler^s  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  p.  214.  An  engraving  of 
the  monument  itself  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  vol.  of  Frabricius'  edition 
of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

§  Id  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  T,  III.  P.  I. 
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advised  the  latter  to  follow  the  same  plan.  He  must  also  have 
met  with  Origen  somewhere,  either  at  Alexandria,  in  Pales- 
tine, or  Arabia,  since  Jerome  quotes  a  homily  of  Hippolytus 
in  praise  of  the  Saviour,  which  he  had  pronounced  in  Origen's 
presence.*  His  exegesis,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  the  few 
remaining  fragments,  was  of  an  allegorizing  character. 

In  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  given  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ment occurs  a  work,  'Ywep  tov  «:ard  'Iwdvviyv  evayyeX'iov  Kat 
a7roicaXui//f  we-  This  can  hardly  be  a  commentary  on  these  two 
books  of  scripture,  though  Jerome  seems  to  cite  a  commentary 
of  Hippolytus  on  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  title  denotes  rather  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  these  books.  The  title  which  Ebedjesu 
gives  to  the  work  also  agrees  with  this  supposition.  We  must 
suppose,  then,  that  it  was  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  defend 
the  genuineness  of  these  scriptural  books,  and  to  vindicate 
them  against  the  objections  of  the  Alogu  If  in  this  case  it 
would  seem  that  Hippolytus  was  an  opponent  of  the  ultra- 
Antimontanists,  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  the  charismata.^  Moreover,  it  deserves 
consideration  in  this  respect,  that  by  Stephanus  Gobarus  the 
judgments  of  Hippolytus  and  of  Gregory  of  JSTyssa  respecting 
the  Montanists  are  set  one  against  the  other,  so  that  we  may 
conclude  that  the  former  belonged  to  the  defenders  of  the  Mon- 
tanists. Whether  the  irc^aXata  Trpoc  Taiov^  which  Ebedjesu 
ascribes  to  him,  ought  also  to  be  brought  into  the  account  here 
(upon  the  supposition,  namely,  that  this  Caius  was  the  warm 
opponent  of  Montanism),  cannot  be  positively  determined. 

A  work  against  thirty-two  heresies  is  cited  as  belonging  to 
Hippolytus.  It  ends,  according  to  Photius,  with  the  heresy 
of  Noetus.  According  to  a  citation  of  Photius,  Hippolytus 
stated  that  in  his  work  he  had  availed  himself  of  a  series  of 
discourses  by   Irenseus  against   these   false   teachers. J     His 

*  Perhaps  mach  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  Epiphany 
and  Christmas  festivals,  if  these  homilies  had  been  preserved  to  our 
times. 

t  It  cannot  be  determined  with  perfect  certainty  whether  this  work 
bore  the  title  ^Atroa-TeXtxh  tra^oi^eins  9ri^)  •x^a^nrfta.ruv,  ov  whether  the 
work  on  the  charismata  and  the  exhibition  of  the  apostolic  tradition 
were  two  different  productions. 

X  The   words  of  Photius  are,  TuCras  (rag  at^iffue)  J»  ^wiv  Ixiyxots 
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treatise  against  Noetua,  which  has  beaa  pfewrv«dyand  pro- 
bably formed  the  conelugiao  of  the  woiky  we  have  oa  a  fisnner 
oocasioii  alluded  to. 

We  have  besides  a  treatise  of  his  of  Httk  in^partance  oa 
Amiichrittj  with  whicL  Ulso  Fhotius  was.  acquainted.  The 
same  compiler  cites  fiom  him  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  fiom 
which  he  adduces  the  noticeable  fiu^  *  thjat  Hippoly  tns  fixed 
the  end  of  the  world  at  five  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
In  this  circumstance  of  Ins  fixing  on  a  remoter  date  than  was 
commonly  assumed  in  the  early  church,  we  discern  the  effect 
of  the  tranquil  times  wluch  the  church  thai  enjpyed  under 
Alexander  Severus. 

In  the  Ibt  of  the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  found  on  the 
monument  of  which  we  have  spoken,  occurs  a  vporoamKov  «pofi 
'!Ufi(fo€ivav.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  this  Is  the  same 
treatise  from  which,  uader  the  title  of  a  letter  to  a  queen  or 
empress  (xpoc  BaaiXlBa),  Theodoret,  in  his  Ipavumici  quotes 
several  passages,  which  Fabridus  has  collected  in  his  edition 
of  Hippolytus.  The  matter  of  these  quotations  corresponds  with 
the  title  which  the  work  bears  on  the  monument.  It  is  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  £iith  for  the  use  of 
a  heathen  lady.  The  Severina  referred  to  must  therefore 
have  been  a  queen  or  empress.  But  the  name  Severina  can 
hardly  be  quite  correct — ^it  should  be  Severa ; — and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  was  Severa,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Philip  the  Arabian.t 

77ie  theological  development  of  the  North-African  church 
took  quite  a  peculiar  character.  The  theological  spirit  that 
prevailed  here  was  continually  shaping  itself  into  a  more  settled 
form,  from  the  time  of  Tertullian  to  that  of  Augustin  ;  and 
afterwards,  through  Augustin,  acquired  the  greatest  possible 
influence  over  the  whole  Western  church. 

Tertullian  presents  special  claims  to  our  attention,  both  as 
the  first  representative  of  the  theological  tendency  in  the  North- 
African  church,  and  also  as  a  representative  of  the  Montan- 
istic  ideas.  He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  profound  mind, 
of  warm  and  deep  feelings ;  inclined  to  surrender  himself  up, 
with  his  whole  soul  and  strength,  to  the  object  of  his  love,  and 
sternly  to  repel  whatever  was  foreign  from  it.     He  possessed 

*  Cod.  202.  t  See  vol.  I.  p.  175. 
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rich  and  various  stores  of  knowledge;  which,  however,  ill- 
digested,  had  been  accunmlated  without  scientific  arrangement. 
B&  profoundness  of  thought  was  not  united  with  lexical  clear- 
ness and  sobriety :  an  unbridled,  ardent,  but  highly  sensuous 
imagination  governed  him.  His  fiery  and  positive  disposi- 
tion, combing  with  his  previous  training  as  an  advocate  or 
riietorieian,  easily  impelled  him,  especially  in  controversy,  to 
rhetorical  exaggerations.  When  he  defends  a  cause  of  whose 
truth  he  is  convinced,  we  often  see  in  him  the  advocate,  who 
does  but  collect  together  all  the  arguments  which  can  help 
his  case,  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  true  arguments  or 
only  plausible  sophisms ;  and  in  such  cases  the  very  exuberance 
of  his  talent  sometimes  leads  him  astray  from  the  simple  feeling 
of  truth.  What  renders  this  man  a  highly  important  pheno- 
menon to  the  Christian  historian  is  the  fact  that  Christianity 
is  the  inspiring  soul  of  his  life  and  thoughts ;  that  out  of 
Christianity  an  entirely  new  and  rich  inner  world  developed 
itself  to  his  mind  :  but  the  leaven  of  Christianity  had  first  to 
penetrate  and  completely  to  refine  that  fiery,  bold,  and  withal 
rugged  nature— the  new  wine  in  an  old  bottle.  Tertullian 
often  had  more  within  him  than  he  was  able  to  express :  the 
overflowing  mind  was  at  a  loss  for  the  suitable  form.  He  had 
to  create  a  language  for  the  new  spiritual  matter, — and  that 
out  of  the  rude  Punic  Latin, — without  the  aid  of  a  logical  and 
grammatical  education,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  current 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  by  which  his  ardent  nature  was 
hurried  along.  Hence  his  often  diflficult  and  obscure  phrase- 
olc^^ :  but  hence,  also,  its  original  and  striking  turns.  And 
hence  this  great  Christian  Father,  who  unites  great  gifts  with 
great  failings,  has  been  so  often  misconceived  by  those  who 
could  form  no  friendship  with  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  so 
ungainly  a  form. 

Quintus  Septimius  Florens  TertuUianus  was  bom,  probably 
at  Carthage,  in  the  later  times  of  the  second  century.  His 
Either  was  \2l  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  at 
Carthage.  He  was,  at  first,  an  advocate,  or  perhaps  a  rhe- 
torician ;  and  he  did  not  embrace  Christianity  until  he  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then  obtained,  if  Jerome's 
account  is  correct,  the  office  of  presbyter ;  whether  at  Rome 
or  at  Carthage  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  latter  place  is,  in 
itseli^  the  most  probable  ;  since  in  difiTer^t  writings,  composed 
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at  different  times,  be  diaoouneB  like. one  "wbo  mm.  aeCtied  in 
Carthage;  though  Euadbiui  and  Jerome  qieakftr  the  fiMmer.* 
TertulUan's  converaioii  to  Montanum  may  be  ntia&ctorily 
ezpluned  from  its  affiidty  with  this  origiiial:beat  of  his  mind 
and  feelings. 

His  writings  run  throiigh  a  rery  widoi  nmge  of  tofucs  con- 
nected with  Christian  doctrine  and  omTenation ;  and  it  is 
here  particolarly  important  to  distinguish  those  of  his  works 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  Montanism,  *  £pom  those  in'  which 
there  are  no  traces  of  that  ernnr.f 

*  The  words  of  EnseMns,  I.  XL  o,  S,  vSpfUxtgrmM  'trnftm  A^^my, 
do  not  directly  imply  that  when  a  Christian  he  took  an  important  place 
in  the  Boman  church  $  bat,  according  to  the  oonnecdon,  mav  Tery  well 
mean  that  befbre  hia  oonvendon  to  Christianity  he  stood  in  mA  repnte 
at  Rome  as  a  jurisconsalt  (for  the  arbitrary  translation  of  Bufinns— 
**  inter  nostros  scriptores  admodnm  dams" — ^most  at  all  events  be  re- 
jected) :  bat  then,  to  be  sare,  we  mig^  still  infer,  that,  if  TertolUan  lived 
at  Rome  when  a  heathen,  and  enjoyed  there  so  hi^h  a  reputation,  it  is 
also  probable  that  he  was  there  first  invested  with  a  ^ritual  office. 
Jerome  says  that  hd  was  moved  to  embrace  Montannnn  by  the  envy 
and  calumnies  of  the  Boman  clergy.  But  such  stories,  with  which  the 
ancient  fathers  were  so  apt  to  impose  on  themselves,  are  always  most 
suspicious.  For  there  has  always  existed  a  very  strong  disposition  to 
ascribe  to  some  outward  cause  every  defection  from  the  Catholic  church 
to  the  heretics.  And  Jerome,  although  he  respected  the  cathedra  Petri 
in  the  Roman  church,  was  yet  particularly  inclined  to  repeat  evil  stories 
of  the  Roman  clergy,  who,  during  his  residence  in  Rome,  especially  after 
the  death  of  Damasns,  had  occasioned  him  so  much  annoyance.  He  was 
especially  prone  to  accuse  them  of  envy  towards  great  talents. 

t  A  more  full  investigation  of  this  topic  may  be  found  in  my  Mono- 
graph on  the  character  of  TertuUian.  I  will  here  only  add  a  few  remarks 
in  answer  to  the  objections  brought  against  my  assertions  by  Dr.  von 
Colin.  The  passage  concerning  fasts  and  mortincations  cannot  by  any 
means  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  Montanism  of  the  author ;  for 
a  voluntary  a^xn^ts  was  certainly  resorted  to  by  many  who  were  no 
Montanists.  The  expression,  *'jejunia  conjungere,''  might  (although 
not  necessarily)  be  understood  as  referring  to  a — not  Montanistic — 
superpositio  (continuation  of  fasting  from  Friday  to  Saturday,  on  which 
no  Montanist  fasted).  Besides,  the  whole  manner  in  which  penitence  is 
here  spoken  of,  the  spirit  of  gentleness  which  breathes  through  every 
remark,  does  not  savour  of  Montanism.  As  to  the  work  on  the  prescrip- 
tions, I  do  not  find  myself,  upon  a  review  of  it,  disposed  to  alter  my 
opinion  that  it  did  not  originate  in  Montanism.  The  words,  *'  alius  libel- 
lus  hunc  gradum  sustinebit,"  contr.  Marcion.  1.  I.  c.  2,  Tertullian  might 
use  of  a  work  already  written,  no  matter  whether  by  himself  or  by  some 
other  person,  personifying  it  as  an  advocate.  From  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  symbol  of  faith,  c.  13,  the  doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing 
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It  is  a  question  difficult  to  determine  whether  Tertullian 
always  remained  in  the  same  connection  with  the  Montanistic 
party,  or  whether,  at  some  later  period,  he  again  inclined 
more  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  out  a 
middle  path  between  the  two  parties.  The  reports  of  Augustin* 
and  of  Prsedestinatus,'!'  as  well  as  the  account  given  by  the  latter  J 
of  a  Montanistic  work  of  Tertullian,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
diminish  the  number  of  controverted  points  between  the  two 
parties,  favour  indeed  the  latter  supposition ;  and  on  this  hypo- 
thesis many  writings  of  Tertullian  which  are  moderately 
Montanistic,  or  which  merely  border  on  Mpntanism,  might  be 
assigned  to  a  different  period  of  his  life.  These  accounts, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  worthy  of  credit.  From  the 
character  of  Tertullian  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  he 
would  persevere  in  the  mode  of  thinking  he  had  once  shaped 
out  for  himself,  and  only  become  the  more  obstinate  by  oppo- 
sition. The  distinct  sect  of  Terttdlianists,  which  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  fifth  century  at  Carthage,  furnishes  no 
evidence  in  favour  of  that  supposition  ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
this  sect,  holding  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Tertullian,  had 
been  formed  at  a  later  period,  when  the  correspondence  with 
the  Montanistic  churches  in  Asia  had  been  interrupted. 

The  study  of  Tertullian's  writings  had  manifestly  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  development  of  Cyprian  as  a  doctrinal 


is  made  particularly  promiDent,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  had 
already  had  to  sustain  a  conflict  with  Hermogenes ;  for,  even  in  the 
controversy  with  the  Gnostics,  this  article  was  necessarily  made  a  promi- 
nent point ;  and  the  context  in  which  the  words  there  stand  intimates 
that  it  was  the  Gnostics,  rather  than  Hermogenes,  whom  he  had  in  view. 
Besides,  it  is  no  doubt  certain,  from  c.  30,  that,  when  Tertullian  wrote  this 
book,  Hermogenes  had  already  advanced  his  peculiar  dogmas ;  but  it  can- 
not possibly  be  proved  that  Hermogenes  might  not  have  broached  his 
opinions  a  great  while  before  Tertullian  wrote  his  book  against  him. 
From  the  cursory  manner  in  which  Tertullian  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Prescriptions,  we  might  conjecture  that  he  was  then  considered  by  him 
as  a  person  of  no  great  importance ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  Monta- 
nistic interest  was  superadded  to  other  occasions  of  hostility  that  he  was 
led  to  engage  in  a  more  detailed  attack  of  the  doctrines  of  Hermogenes. 
The  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  emanation  of  the  Logos  cannot  be 
called  Montanistic  j  for  he  expresses  himself  after  the  same  manner  in 
the  Apologeticus,  c.  21.  And  on  the  passage  in  the  book  de  patientia, 
c.  1,  compare  the  remarks  on  page  352. 

*  Haires.  86.  t  H.  86.      .  t  H.  26. 
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writer.  Jerome,  speaking  after  a  tradition  which  was  said  to 
have  come  from  a  secretary  of  Cypriao,  informs  us  that  the 
latter  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  something  daily  from  the 
writings  of  Tertullian,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  em- 
phatically the  Teacfier.* 

Concerning  the  character,  the  labours,  and  the  most  ^impor- 
tant MTitings  of  Cyprian,  we  have  already  said  enough  in 
various  places.  We  shall  only  mention  here  a  remarkable 
work  of  Cyprian's,  his  three  books  of  testimonies  (testimonia), 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  the  most  important  passages  of 
the  Bible,  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  scheme  of 
Christian  faith  and  morals.  The  collection  was  intended  for 
the  use  of  a  certain  Quirinus,  who  had  requested  the  bishop 
to  draw  up  for  him,  as  a  daily  exercise  and  aid  to  the  memory, 
a  short  abstract  of  this  sort,  which  should  embrace  the  essen- 
tial points  of  scriptural  faith  and  practice.  As  Cyprian  calls 
him  "  my  son,"  it  cannot  have  b^n  a  bishop  or  presbyter  for 
whom  Cyprian  had  prepared  a  collection  of  this  sort,  to  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  imparting  religious  instruction.^  When 
we  compare  together  the  introduction  to  the  second  and  to  the 
third  books,  it  becomes  very  probable  that  the  individual  to 
whom  Cyprian  wrote  was  a  layman  of  his  own  church,  whom 
he  wished  to  assist  in  gaining  a  familiar  acquaintance  vnth  the 
practical  truths  and  most  important  rules  for  all  the  principal 
relations  of  the  Christian  life.  J     This  collection,  then,  will 

♦  Da  magistram,  said  he  to  his  secretary  ;  Jerome  de  viris  illustribus, 
c.  53.  To  see  what  use  he  makes  of  Tertullian's  writings,  compare  par- 
ticularly the  writings  of  Cyprian  de  oratione  dominica  and  de  patientia 
with  Tertullian's  treatises  on  the  same  subjects ;  and  de  idolorum  vani- 
tate  with  the  Apologeticus. 

f  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  words  at  the  beginning,  "  quibus  non 
tarn  tractasse,  quam  tractantibus  materiam  prcBbuisse  videamur."  On  this 
supposition  we  could  only  presume  that  he  had  prepared  the  collection 
as  a  guide  or  handbook  for  a  deacon  or  a  catechist,  a  doctor  audientium. 
But  the  following  words  show  that  the  collection  was  also  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  deeply  on  the  memory,  by  frequent  perusal,  certam 
important  passages  and  doctrines  of  scripture.  It  must  have  been  in- 
tended, then,  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  guide  for  the  religious 
teacher,  and  as  a  manual  for  the  catechumens.  The  view  expressed 
above,  however,  is  the  most  natural  one. 

^  X  Quaj  esse  facilia  et  utilia  legentibus  possnnt,  dum  in  breviarum  pauca 
idigesta  et  velociter  perleguntur  et  frequenter  iterantur. 
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serve  to  show  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the 
bishop  and  those  members  of  his  flock  who  were  solicitous  for 
the  welfere  of  their  souls,  and  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  make 
every  individual  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  divine  word  ; 
a  wish  which  he  particularly  expresses  in  the  beautiful  words 
which  conclude  the  preface  to  the  first  book :  "  More  strength 
will  be  imparted  to  thee,  and  the  eyes  of  thy  understanding 
will  continually  grow  clearer,  if  thou  searchest  more  care- 
ftilly  through  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  diligently 
perusest  all  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures;  for  I  have  only 
drawn  a  little  out  of  the  divine  fountain  to  send  thee  in  the 
mean  time.  Thou  canst  drink  more  copiously  and  satisfy 
thyself,  when,  with  us,  thou  also  approachest  to  the  same 
fountain  of  divine  fulness,  in  order  to  drink  after  the  same 
manner.'* 

The  particular  rules,  which  Cyprian  sets  forth  and  supports 
with  passages  from  scripture,  evince  the  deep  interest  which  he 
took  in  counteracting  the  erroneous  notion  that  it  is  possible 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  gospel  and  to  obtain  salvation  by 
a  mere  outward  profession  and  observance  of  Christian  cere- 
monies ;  but  at  the  same  time  also  show  how  necessary  he  felt 
it  to  impress  the  laity  with  the  same  reverence  for  the  priestly 
order  as  the  Old  Testament  enjoins. 

Not  long  after  Cyprian,  there  lived  in  the  same  country  a 
writer  known  to  us  only  by  a  production  of  some  importance 
on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  Christian  manners 
and  of  Christian  worship,  namely,  Commodian.*  His  work 
is  written  in  verse,  and  entitled  Rules  of  Living  (Instructiones, 
exhortations  and  admonitions).  He  describes  himself  in  the 
preface  as  one  who,  having  formerly  been  a  pagan,  had  by  the 
study  of  the  Bible  been  led  to  see  the  vanity  of  heathenism, 
and  to  embrace  tlje  Christian  faith,  f  He  intimates  that,  as  he 
had  believed,  with  the  great  majority,  that  death  made  an  end 


*  Gennadius  (c.  1 5)  has  nothing  more  to  say  about  him  than  what 
might  be  gathered  by  any  one  ont  of  his  writings. 

t  Ego  similiter  erravi  tempore  multo, 
Fano  prosequendo,  parentibus  insciis  ipsis, 

(his  parents  were  pagans,  which  class  is  denoted  throughout  this  work 
by  the  term  "  insciis") 

Abstttli  me  tandem  inde  legendo  de  lege. 
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of  man's  personal  existence,  lie  was  especially  attracted  by  the 
pramiae  of  an  eternal  and  divine  life,  which  was  offered  him 
in  the  scriptures.*  He  bewtub  himaelf  as  one  who,  bj  fallin": 
into  sin  afler  baptism,  liad  subjected  himself  to  the  penance  of 
the  church :  this  he  confesses  in  his  address  to  the  poemtentes,t 
whom  he  exhorts  to  surrender  themselves  to  mortification  for 
their  sins,  but  not  to  despair  ;  to  seek  after  the  physician  and 
the  true  medicine,  and  not  to  separate  themselves  from  tlie 
church.l  And  in  encouraging  his  Christian  brethren  to  the 
conflict,  he  says  that  he  does  not  in  self-exaltation,  as  a  just 
one,  address  them.g  Conadering  the  extent  to  which  the 
hierarchical  element  flourished  in  North  Aftnca,  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  to  observe  how  he  ventures,  though  a  layman,  to 
admonish  and  censure  even  the  clergy.  While  avaricious 
teachers  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  by  piesents,  or  in- 
duced by  the  respect  of  persons,  to  be  silent  where  they  ought 
to  have  reproved  sinful  conduct,  he  felt  constrained  to  rouse 
the  misled  laity  out  of  their  security.jj  We  discern  the  more 
&ee  spirit,  incapable  of  bofring  the  luiee  to  Eacerdotal  antho- 
ri,ty  which  had  passed  to  him  from  that  study  of  the  Bible  by 
which  he  had  been  led  to  Christianity.  The  Christian  spirit,  hnn- 
ever,  in  these  admonitions,  which  otherwise  evince  so  lively  a 
zeal  for  good  morals,  is  disturbed  by  a  sensuous  Jewish  ele- 
ment, a  gross  Ohiliasm ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  afiirmed 


w,  h^ilivn  Dwdkumquv  leqaLK. 

llo,  Kd(Lol«T«tii.    I 

Jj  Si  qiildun  doclont,  dum  eitpeetuil  imiDerB  votia, 
Aiit  tlmfrDl  paT»iiu»  luHint  ilii^lm  vdUi; 
Et  ego  [ninij  dol«,  Kd  cogia  ditwn  vertim- 

And  afierwarda: 

ObKivu  muiditnni  homlnii  (ths  deriy)  « I3«<  derltu. 
Tu  lldU  nmaai.  quo  doctom  urn  procliiduiit, 
Vt  Uiwint,  neqne  dicut  UM  Juh  dMna. 
Ue  Ten  dioenu,  Asut  Wn«ii>>  smvies  SummaiB.    N.  S7. 
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that  the  lordly  masters  of  the  world  should  in  the  millennium 
do  menial  service  for  the  saints.* 

The  work  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  church  enjoyed 
quiet,  perhaps  under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  refers  to  the 
recent  persecutions,  to  the  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  to  the 
schisms  of  Felicissimus  and  Novatian.  The  author  himself 
testifies  that  he  wrote  in  the  third  century,  f 

We  have  still  to  mention,  in  the  present  section,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  church,  Arnobius,  although  he  evinces  an 
independent  doctrinal  training,  and  the  spirit  of  the  North 
African  church  seems  not  (at  least  at  the  time  when  he  came 
forward  as  a  Christian  author)  to  have  exercised  any  influence 
on  him — a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  consider  the 
free,  ind^endent  manner  in  which  he  seems  to  have  come  to 
Christianity,-  through  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament, 
especially  the  gospels.  He  was  a  rhetorician  of  Sicca,  in 
Numidia,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.  J 
His  writings  bear  testimony  to  his  possessing  the  literary 
acquirements  considered  necessary  for  a  [rhetorician  in  so  con- 
siderable .a  city.  Jerome  in  his  chronicle  tells  us  that  Arno- 
bius, who,  up  to  the  time,  had  ever  been  an  enemy  to  Chris- 
tianity, was  moved  by  a  dream  to  embrace  the  faith,  but  that 
the  bishop  to  whom  he  applied,  knowing  his  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity, would  not  trust  him,  and  that  hence  Arnobius  was  led 
to  write  his  apologetical  work  (the  septem  libros  disputationmn 
ad  versus  gentes),  to  prove  to  him  the  honesty  of  his  convictions. 
This  story  has  been  suspected  to  be  an  interpolation,  for  cer- 
tainly it  is  wholly  out  of  place  where  it  stands.  That  all  this 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Constantine 
(in  the  year  326)  is  a  manifest  anachronism.  Arnobius,  more- 
over, looks  like  one  who  had  come  to  the  faith  after  a  long 
protracted  examination,  and  not  by  a  sudden  impression  from 
dreams.  The  work  does  not  bespeak  the  novice,  who  was  still 
a  catechumen,  but  a  man  already  mature  in  his  convictions. 


•  Nobilesque  viri,  sub  antichristo  devicto,  (Nero,  who  was  to  bum  Rome,) 
Ex  prsecepto  Dei  rursum  viventes  in  eevo 
Mille  qoiaem  annis,  ut  serviant  Sanctis,  et  alto 
Sub  jugo  servili,  ut  portent  victualia  collo.    N.  80. 

-}•  Et  si  parvulitas  sic  sensit,  cur  annis  ducentis 
Fuistis  infantes  ;  numquid  et  semper  eritis  ?    N.  6. 

X  Hieronym.  de  vir.  illostr.  c.  79. 
VOL.  II,  ^  Qt 
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ulthougli  not  altogether  ortiMMloK  aeconttng  to  Hmykmn  of 
thechuich.  ' 

Still  we  are  not  wamnted  on  then  gioondi  to  v^eet  the 
nanative  entirely.  We  haire  already  had  oeeaiion  to  remaik* 
hqfWy  by  inch  improaaiong,  many  were  prtpared  for  oonyendon. 
It  k  not  asMrted  in  the  story  that  his  eoBverau»  was  doe  entirdy 
to  such  impressions ;  his  own  work,  it  is  plain,  would  speak 
against  tfais«  But  if,  as  it  will  appear  £ram  the  passages  aboat 
to  be  died,  Amobins  was  den)ited  to  blind  heathen  siqiersti- 
tion,  it  is  so  much  the  less  improbable  that  powerful  outward 
in^pressions  were  requisite,  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to 
lead  tibe  aealoos  pagan  to  enter  upon  an  eiaiwination  of 
Christianity.  Bat,  in  any  case,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
had  been  oonTinced  of  the  troth  for  some  time  before  he 
offered  himself  for  baptism— a  &ct  easly  explained  by  the 
eircumstanoes  of  the  times.  His  apologetical  work  seems  to 
have  been  written,  k  is  true,  in  consequence  of  an  impulse 
from  within,  and  not  by  any  outward  oocasioQ.  But  it  nay 
have  been,  also,  that  his  determination  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  to  i^f^pear  as  a  public  defender  of 
Christianity,  had  been  concurrently  formed  within  his  soul,  and 
that  it  was  with  this  determination  he  proceeded  to  the  bishop. 
In  later  times  the  bishops  were  oftm  too  little  disposed  to 
mistrust  those  who  became  Christians  from  outward  motives. 
But  that  a  bishop,  in  these  fearful  times  of  the  church,  when 
he  saw  before  him  a  man  who  had  expressed  himself  with 
bitterness  against  Christianity,  should  fear  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  malicious  spy,  is  not  so  improbable.  And  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  diqielling  at  once  his  doubts,  Amobius  produces 
his  Apol(^.  He  speaks  of  the  change  which  had  been 
wrought  in  himself  by  Christianity  in  the  following  manner :  t 
*^  O  blindness  !  But  a  short  time  ago  I  worshipped  the  images 
that  had  just  come  from  the  furnace  of  the  smith  ^  the  gods 
that  had  been  shaped  on  the  anvil  and  by  the  hammer.  When 
I  saw  a  smooth  worn  stone,  besmeared  with  oil,  I  addressed  it 
as  if  a  living  power  were  there,  and  prayed  to  the  senseless 
stone  for  benefits  to  myself,  thus  doing  foul  dishonour  even 
to  the  gods,  whom  I  esteemed  as  such,  when  I  supposed  them 
to  be  wood,  stone,  or  bones,  or  imagined  that  they  dwelt  in 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  103.  t  Lib.  I.  c  3«. 
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such  things.  Now  that  I  have  been  led  by  so  great  a  Teadier 
in  the  way  of  truth,  I  know  what  all  that  is." 

As  to  the  time  when  Amobius  wrote  his  work,  it  is  given 
by  himself  when  he  says*  that  it  was  1050  years,  or  not  much 
less,  since  the  building  of  Rome.  This,  according  to  the 
^ra  Varroniana,  then  commonly  adopted  (which  places  the 
building  of  Rome  in  753  B.C.),  would  coincide  with  the  year 
297  of  the  Christian  era.  This  result  however  cannot  stand, 
for  the  work  contains  evident  allusions  to  the  persecutions 
under  Diocletian,  which  first  broke  out  in  the  year  303.'|'  We 
must  therefore  suppose,  either  that  Arnobius  made  use  of  some 
other  era,  or  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  exact  number,^: 
or  perhaps  that  he  had  been  engaged  on  the  work  at  different 
times.  He  says  to  the  heathen  ,§  "  If  you  had  been  animated  by 
a  pious  zeal  for  your  religion,  you  would  have  long  ago  rather 
burned  those  writings  and  demolished  those  theatres  in  which 
the  shame  of  the  gods  is  daily  made  public  in  scandalous  plays. 
For  why  do  our  scriptures  deserve  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  our  places  of  assembly  to  be  destroyed  in  which 
the  Supreme  God  is  worshipped,  peace  and  blessing  invoked 
on  all  who  are  in  authority,  on  the  army  and  the  emperor, 
joy  and  peace  on  the  living  and  those  who  have  been  liberated 
from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  —  in  which  nothing  else  is  heard 
but  what  is  calculated  to  make  men  humane,  gentle,  modest, 
and  pure;  ready  to  communicate  of  their  substance,  and  to 
become  the  kinsmen  of  all  those  who  are  imited  in  the  same 
bond  of  brotherhood  ?" 

Moreover,  the  very  objection  brought  by  the  heathens  against 
Christianity  which  (as  he  says  himself)  moved  Amobius  to 
write,  indicates  the  point  of  time  in  which  he  wrote,  for  it  was 
precisely  the  same  charge  as  occasioned  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution— namely,  the  public  calamities,  which  were  said  to  have 
arisen  because  the  worship  of  the  gods  had  been  supplanted 
by  Christianity,  and  because  men  no  longer  enjoyed  their 
protection  and  aid.  To  this  Arnobius  justly  replies,  "  If  men, 
instead  of  relying  on  their  own  wisdom  and  following  their 

*  Lib.  II.  c.  71  t  See  vol.  I.  p.  204. 

t  This  is  the  most  natural  stipposition ;  for  certainly  the  chronology 
of  Amobius  is  not  accurate.  Thus,  lib.  I.  c.  13,  he  says,  Trecenti  sunt 
anni  ferme,  minus  vel  plus  aliqnid,  ex  quo  ccepimus  esse  Christiani. 

5  lib.  IV.  c  86. 
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own  devices,  would  but  try  to  follow  the  salutary  and  peace- 
bringing  doctrines  of  Christ,  how  soon  would  the  &ce  of  the 
world  be  changed,  and.iioiiy  instead  of  subserving  the  art  of 
war,  be  converted  into  implements  of  peace !  " 


Important  as  the  Eoman  church  became,  through  its  out- 
wa^  ecclesiastical  influence  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
polftical  element  of  the  Boman  mental  character  on  the 
development  of  the  church,  yet  it  was  at  the  first  compara- 
tively barren  in  respect  to  theological  science.  The  care 
for  the  outward  being  of  the  church,  which  was  here  predomi- 
nant, seems  quickly  to  have  suppressed  the  interest  in  theolf^ 
as  a  science.  Among  the  Boman  clergy  but  two  individuals 
appear  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  ecclesiastical 
authors,  neither  of  whom,  however,  could  be  compared  per- 
haps with  a  Tertullian,  a  Clement,  or  an  Origen  —  the  pres- 
byter Caius,  whom  we  have  already-  noticed  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Montanists,  and  the  presbyter  Novatian,  who  has  also 
been  mentioned.  Of  the  writings  of  the  former  none  have 
come  down  to  us :  of  the  latter  we  have  some  brief  expositions 
of  the  more  important  Christian  doctrines,  particularly  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  and  of  the  Trinity.  According 
to  Jerome  (s.  70),  this  work  was  an  abstract  of  a  larger  work 
by  Tertullian.  At  all  events,  however,  this  author  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  imitator  of  another's  intellectual 
views.  His  work  shows  that  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 
Without  possessing  the  power  and  depth  of  Tertullian,  he  had 
a  more  decidedly  intellectual  bent.* 

Next  we  have  from  him  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  laws 
respecti7ig  food,  consisting  of  a  playful  allegorical  exposition 
of  them,  with  the  design  of  showing  that  they  are  no  longer 
binding  on  Christians.!     From  the  production  itself  we  learn 

♦  Novatian's  adversary,  the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius,  seems,  in 
Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  43,  manifestly  to  allade  to  this  writing,  when  he  calls 
Novatian  o  ^oyfAetn^rris,  o  rrif  iKxkfi^taffrixtis  iTwrnfJitm  vcrt^enr^riffTiiS'  A 
remark  which  doubtless  suggests  also  the  fact  that  such  a  phenomenon 
was  not  very  common  among  the  clergy  of  Home. 

t  Jerome  names  this  work  as  one  which  came  from  Novatian,  and  also 
two  others,  on  the  sabbath  and  on  circumcision,  cited  by  Novatian  as  two 
letters  that  had  preceded  this  letter  to  his  church ;  in  which  letters  he 
.  designed  to  show  qu»  sit  vera,  dxcuiacisio  et  quod  verum  sabbatum. 
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tliat  it  was  written  by  a  bishop,  removed  at  a  distance  from 
his  church  by  persecution,  who  maintained  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  them,  and  sought  to  guard  them  from  being 
led  astray  by  pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics ;  all  which  perfectly 
suits  the  Roman  church,  there  being  many  Jews  at  Rome. 
The  only  difficulty  is,  to  see  how  this  writing  could  have 
come  from  a  presbyter :  the  author  speaks  as  no  one  but  a 
bishop  could  at  that  time  speak  to  his  church.  We  know, 
moreover,  from  the  letter  of  Cornelius,  that  during  the  Decian 
persecution  Novatian  had  not  removed  from  Rome.  We  must 
therefore  call  to  mind  the  relation,  in  which  Novatian  stood  to 
the  churches  which  acknowledged  him  as  their  bishop ;  and  the 
most  natural  hypothesis  is,  that  he  wrote  this  work  under  the 
first  persecution  of  Valerian,*  by  which  so  many  bishops  were 
separated  from  their  churches. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention,  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  church, 
a  man  whose  felicitous  and  dialogical  expositions,  full  of 
vivacity,  replete  with  good  sense,  and  pervaded  by  a  lively 
Christian  feeling,  give  him  an  important  place  among  the 
Apologists  of  this  period — Minucius  Felix,  who,  according  to 
Jerome,  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity  had  acquired 
reputation  at  Rome  as  an  advocate.  He  lived,  probably,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  but  before  Cyprian,  who 
made  use  of  his  writings.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
make  some  extracts  from  this  Apologetical  Dialogue,  which 
is  entitled  the  Octavius, 


We  pass  now  to  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
concerning  whose  relation  to  the  progressive  development  of 
the  church  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history. 
Of  the  individual  whom  we  find  named  as  the  first  eminent 
teacher  of  this  school,  Pantaenus  (Uavratvoc),  the  philosopher 
converted  to  Christianity,  no  written  remains  have  reached 
us.  Our  only  knowledge  of  him  is  through  his  disciple 
Clement. 

Titus  Flavitts  Clemens  did  not  become  a  Christian  till  he 
had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  manhood.  On  this  account  he 
classed  himself  with  those  who  abandoned  the  sinful  service  of 
paganism  for  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  received  from  him 

♦  See  vol.  I.  p.  189. 
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the  foi^veDess  of  tlieir  sins.*  By  free  inquiry  lie  conyinced 
himself  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  after  he  had  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  religion  and  of  the 
philosophy  of  divine  things  known  at  his  time  in  the  enlightened 
world. f  This  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  had  conducted  him 
to  Christianity,  leil  him,  moreover,  after  he  had  become  a 
Christian,  to  seek  the  society  of  emineut  Christian  teachers  of 
different  mental  tendencies  in  different  countries.  He  informs 
us{  that  lie  had  had  various  distinguished  men  as  his  teachers ; 
an  Ionian  in  Greece,  one  from  Coelo-Syria,  one  in  Magna 
Grecia  (Lower  Italy),  who  came  originally  from  Egypt,  an 
Assyrian  in  Eastern  Amsl  (doubtless  Syria),  and  one  of  Jewish 
descent  in  Palestine.  He  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Egypt, 
where  he  met  with  a  very  great  Gnosticus,  who  had  penetrated 
most  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  scripture.  The  last  was 
doubtless  none  other  than  Pantsenus.  Eusebius  not  only 
explains  it  so,  but  also  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  JBypotyposes 
of  Clemen t,§  where  he  has  named  him  as  his  instructor. 
Perhaps  when  Pantsenus  entered  on  the  missionary  tour  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  Clement  became  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  catechist,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  still  later,  a 
presbyter  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  The  persecution  under 
Septimius  Severus,  in  the  year  202,  probably  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  Alexandria.  ||  But  after  this  juncture  both  the 
history  of  his  life  and  place  of  his  residence  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  only  know  that,  in  the  b^imiing  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Caracalla,  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  whither  even 
at  this  early  period  many  Christians,  especially  ecclesiastics, 
were  accustomed  to  travel,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
with  their  own  eyes  the  places  rendered  sacred  by  the  memo- 
rials of  religion,  and  partly  for  the  advantages  which  a  more 
familiar  knowledge  of  these  countries  might  furnish  for  eluci- 
dating the  scriptures.  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  prison  on  account  of  the  faith,  recommended 
him  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  whither  he  was  travelling,  by 
a  letter,  in  which  he  called  him  a  virtuous  and  tried  man,  and 
intimated  that  he  was  already  known  to  the  Antiochians.ir 

♦  Psedagog.  lib.  II.  c  8,  f.  176. 

+  neivruv  ^<a  itti^eis  exSatv  eiyh(.    Eoscb.  Pfseparat.  Evangel,  lib.  II.  c.  2. 

J  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  274.  §  Lib.  VI.  c  13. 

II  Euseb.  lib.  VI.  c.  3.  t  Euseb.  lib.  VI.  c.  11. 
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We  have  three  works  from  his  hand,  which  form,  as  it  were, 
a  connected  series,  since  his  starting  point  is  the  idea  that  the 
divine  teacher  of  mankind,  the  Logos,  first  conducts  the  rude 
heathen,  sunk  in  sin  and  idolatry,  to  the  faith,  then  still  fur- 
ther reforms  their  lives  by  moral  precepts,  and  finally  elevates 
those  who  have  undergone  this  moral  purification  to  that  pro- 
founder  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  he  calls  Gnosis. 
Thus  the  Logos  appears  first  as  exhorting  sinners  to  repent- 
ance, converting  the  heathen  to  the  faith  (TrporperrriKog) ;  then 
as  forming  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  converted  by  his  disci- 
pline {'jraihayvyog)  ;  and,  finally,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gnosis  to 
those  who  are  purified.*  This  fundamental  idea  is  the  con- 
necting thread  of  his  three  works,  which  still  remain  —  the 
apologeticai  or  protreptic,  the  ethical  or  pedagogic,  and  the 
one  containing  the  elements  of  the  Gnosis  or  the  Stromata.f 
Clement  was  not  a  man  of  systematic  mind.  Many  hetero- 
geneous elements  and  ideas,  which  he  had  received  in  his 
various  intercourse  vith  different  minds,  were  brought  together 
by  him — a  feet  which  we  occasionally  perceive  in  his  StromatUj 
and  which  must  have  been  still  more  clearly  evinced  in  his 
Hypotyposes  (hereafter  to  be  noticed),  if  PlH)tius  has  rightly 
understood  him.  By  occasional  flashes  of  intellect  he  without 
doubt  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  minds  of  his  disciples  and  readers, 
as  we  see  particularly  from  the  example  of  Origen.  Many  frag- 
mentary ideas,  sketched  with  masterly  power,  and  containing 
the  germs  of  a  thorough,  systematic  theological  system,  lie 
scattered  in  his  works  amidst  a  profusion  of  vain  and  hollow 
speculations. 

As  r^ards  his  Stromata,  the  design  of  this  work,  as  he 
himself  testifies  more  •  than  once,  was  to  bring  together .  a 
chaotic  assemblage  of  truth  and  error  out  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers and  the  systems  of  the  Christian  sects,  in  connection 
with  fragments  of  the  true  Gnosis.  Each  should  find  out  for 
himself  what  suited  his  case :  it  was  his  aim  to  excite  inquiry 
rather  than  to  teach,  and  frequently  he  has  purposely  done 
no  more  than  hint  at  the  truth  wliere  he  feared  to  give  offence 
to  believers  (xi^riicoTc)  who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  compre- 

^t/a^i^mt  TTiv  MtJtaXv^n  v»v  XJyou,     PscdagOg.  1.  I.  C.  1. 

t  Like  the  similar  word,  xwrit,  a  usual  oesigDation  at  that  time  for 
works  of  miscellaneoos  contents. 
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heading  these  ideas.  The  eighth  book  of  this  woik  is  wanting, 
for  the  fiagment  of  dialeetieal  investigations  which  at  preset 
iqppean  under  the  name  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Stramaia 
evuienUy  does  not  belong  to  this  work.  As  early  as  the  tiqieB 
of  Photius  the  eighth  book  was  already  lost* 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  viconnnivtvQ  of  dement,! 
in  which  he  probably  gave  samples  of  d(^;matic  investigati<»is 
and  expositions  on  the  principles  of  tiie  Alexandrian  Gnosis. 
Fragments  of  this  woik,  consisting  of  short  expositions  of 
some  of  the  catholic  epistles  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  Latin  translation,!  perhaps  also  the  fiagment  of  the 
ixXoyol  U  r&v  xpo^urwK,  belong  to  this  chuk  From  the 
larger  work  it  was  customary  to  make  abstracts  relating  to 
particular  parts  of  the  sacred  scriptures  for  common  use,  and 
several  of  these  abstracts  have  been  preserved  to  our  times, 
which  may  have  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  the  loss  of 
the  entire  work. 

A  somewhat  enigmatical  appearance  ai  presented  in  the 
iiagmait  of  an  abstract  horn.  iSob  writings  of  Theodotus,  and 
of  the  liZaaKciKia  hvaroKixfi  (that  is,  of  the  theosophic  doctrine 
of  Eastern  Asia),  which  has  been  preserved  among  the  works 
of  Clement,  a  document  of  the  highest  value  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gnostic  systems.  It  is  perhaps  the  fragment  of 
a  critical  collection  which  Clement  had  drawn  up  for  his  own 
use  during  his  residence  in  Syria.  Of  Clement's  work  on  the 
time  of  the  passover,§  and  of  his  dissertation,  T/c  o  aw^ofievoc 
TrXovaiocj  which  is  so  instructive  for  the  history  of  Christian 
ethics,  we  have  already  spoken. 

Origen,  who  bore  the  surname  Adamantios,||  was  bom  in 
Alexandria  in  the  year  185.  In  regard  to  his  early  education, 
it  is  important  to  remark  that  his  father,  Leonides,  a  devout 

•  Vid.  Cod.  111. 

f  Probably  it  should  be  translated,  Sketches,  shadings,  general  out- 
lines.   Eufinus  translates,  adumbraliones. 
J  See  vol.  II.  of  Potter's  edition. 
§  Of  a  kindred  nature  doubtless  were  also  the  contents  of  the  writing 

which  Eusebius  cites  :  Kuvm  ixxXti^tei^TixoSj   t}  tr^cg  robs  'lovhoi^aiirets^ 

II  In  case  this  surname  were  given  to  him  after  his  death,  we  must  not 
follow  the  strained  interpretation  of  Photius,  c.  118,  **  because  Origen's 
proofs  resembled  adamantine  bonds,"  but  rather  the  interpretation  of 
Jerome,  '*  from  his  iron  diligence,  as  we  commonly  express  it."  Hence 
he  was  also  called  ^tnTuttrfis  and  ;^aXxsy7s«af.  Yet  Eusebius,  1.  YI.  c. 
14,  seems  to  cite  this  cognomen,  as  one  which  Origen  bore  from  the  first. 
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Christian,  and,  as  it  is  coDJectured,  a  rhetorician,  was  qualified 
to  give  him  a  good  literary  as  well  as  a  pious  Christian  edu- 
cation. Both  had  an  abiding  influence  on  the  direction  of  his 
inner  life.  The  development  of  his  mind  and  his  heart  pro- 
ceeded in  his  case  step  by  step  together  ;  an  earnest  pursuit  of 
truth  and  of  holiness  never  ceased  to  be  the  actuating  ten- 
dency of  his  life.  As  we  formerly  remarked,  the  Bible  was 
not  at  that  time  reserved  exclusively  for  the  study  of  the 
clei^y,  but  was  also  the  devotional  book  of  families ;  so  we 
may  see,  from  the  example  of  Origen,  that  a  wise  use  was  also 
made  of  it  in  the  business  of  education,  and  we  may  observe 
at  the  same  time  its  happy  effects.  Leonides  made  his  son 
commit  daily  a  portion  of  sacred  scripture  to  memory.  The 
boy  took  great  delight  in  his  task,  and  already  gave  indi- 
cations of  his  profoundly  inquisitive  mind.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  of  the  literal  sense  which  his  father  gave  him, 
he  required  the  thoughts,  embodied  in  the  passages  he  had 
committed  to  memory,  to  be  fully  opened  out,  so  that  Leonides 
frequently  found  himself  embarrassed.  The  father  chid, 
indeed,  his  inconsiderate  curiosity,  and  exhorted  him  to  be 
satisfied,  as  became  his  years,  with  the  literal  sense ;  but  he 
secretly  rejoiced  in  the  promising  talents  of  the  youth,  and 
with  a  full  heart  thanked  God  that  he  had  given  him  such  a 
son.  Often,  it  is  said,  when  the  boy  was  asleep,  he  would 
micover  his  breast,  kissing  it  as  a  temple  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
designed  to  prepare  his  dwelling,  and  congratulated  himself  in 
possessing  such  a  treasure. 

This  trait  in  the  early  character  of  Orip^en  already  discloses 
to  us  a  tendency  of  mind  which,  exclusively  developed,  and 
confirmed  by  a  mistaken  opposition,  betrayed  him  into  an 
arbitrary,  allegorizing  method  of  interpretation,  but  which, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  with  the  helps  and 
appliances  necessary  to  the  harmonious  education  of  the 
biblical  interpreter,  would  have  made  him  a  thorough  and 
profound  expositor  of  the  scriptures.  By  his  father  this 
inclination  was  checked  rather  than  encouraged.  But  if  the 
intellectual  and  religious  bent  of  Orioren  was  determined  at  an 
early  period  by  the  influence  of  the  theological  school  at 
Alexandria,  then  this  inclination  must  have  soon  found  means 
of  nourishment,  and  ripened  to  maturity.  In  Origen,  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  him  from  his  writings,  we  cleail^ 
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tnee  the  infliMooe-irbioh  Clemcnit  ted  eaaimd,  «n  hk  theo 
logical  deYdopment ;  we  reoognke  in  his  works  the  predomi- 
oant  ideas  of  the  latter  sjstematicalfy  unfidded.  Now  it  is 
certain  *  that  he  was,  at  least  when  a  boy,  a  scholar  of  dement 
the  catechist.  But  a  youthful  indiscvetioD  of  Origen  (here- 
after to  be  noticed)  proves  that  at  the  time  he  followed  a 
grossly  literal  interpretatioii  of  sacred  scripture ;  and  he  says 
of  himsdfy  ^^  If  who  once  knew  Christ  die  divine  Logos  only 
according  to  the  flesh  and  the  letter,  now  no  longer  know  him 
so.*'  I  It  is  quite  clear  from  this,  that,  in  the  formation  of  his 
first  religious  sentiments  his  Other's  precepts  had  more  weight 
than  the  instructions  of  Clement,  and  that  the  influence  which 
the  Alexandrian  theological  spirit  ezerdsed  on  his  mind  belongs 
to  a  later  period  of  his  mental  deveixqpnient.  We  admit  tlut 
much  obscurity  still  rests  on  the  histoiy  of  his  early  training, 
which  the  poverty  of  our  materials  will  not  allow  us  to  dear 
away.  But  at  all  events  this  is  dear ;  Uie  religion  of  the 
heart  was  at  first  uppermost  with  Oi%en.  This  great  teacher, 
too,  must  be  numbered  with  those  in  whom  the  early  cultiva- 
tion of  the  feelii^  by  a  pious  training  has  acted  as  a  dieck 
on  the  too  intellectual  tendency  of  their  later  studies. 

The  persecution  which  befel  the  Christians  in  Egypt  under 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  gave  the  youth  of  sixteen  an 
opportunity  of  cUsplaying  the  avdour  of  his  faith.  The  example 
of  the  martyrs  fired  him  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  was 

*  According  to  Easebius,  1.  VI.  c.  6  (^here,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
reading  and  the  context  render  the  passage  suspicious).  But  there  is 
still  another  witness  who  is  ikr  more  credible.  We  refer  to  the  words  of 
Origen's  youthful  fHend,  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was 
either  bom  in  Alexandria,  or  had  come  there  in  his  youth  to  place  him- 
self under  the  instructions  of  his  catechists.  In  his  letter  to  Oigen  he 
thus  writes :  *<  We  recognise  as  our  Others  those  blessed  men  who  have 
gone  before  us,  Pantcenus  and  Clement,  who  was  my  master,  and  has 
been  usefiil  to  me,  and  whoever  besides  belongs  to  the  number  of  these 
men,  through  whom  I  became  cu^uainted  with  you,**  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  14. 
Tet,  alas  1  the  earlier  influence  of  these  men  on  the  education  of  Origen 
is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  our  deficient  means  of  ii^ormation 
will  not  enable  us  to  dispel. 

t  In  Matth.  T.  XV.  s.  3,  ed.  Huet,  f.  369:  *Hfu7f  liy  X^tn-i*  ^uS, 
vif  Xiy«9  Tou  Smv,  tutrti  rtf^«  »mi  narii  ri  y^mf»/Au  fr«rt  9»ffr«»rtf,  m 
ouKtrt  ytutrxovrtf.  And  T.  XI.  s.  17,  where  he  speaks  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptures  for  the  d^rXawrt^ci :  'H/eet?;  It  ol  ihxofuwt  2^ 
iXn^iKS  y\ytn'  It  »di  X^t^rov  ^rort  nmr»  fd^xm  iytrntu^Mfy  «IXA4e  vif  wxivt 
ytmfxwrts* 
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ready  to  avow  himself  a  Christian  before  the  p^^an  authorities, 
and  thereby  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 

Such  was  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  youth : 
quite  different  was  the  matured  judgment  of  the  prudent 
Christian  man,  who,  firom  the  study  of  that  system  itself,  and 
from  contemplating  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,*  had 
learned  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  Christian  system 
of  morality.  He  acknowledges  that,  on  the  question  whether 
the  danger  ought  to  be  evaded  or  met,  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down,  but  everything  dqpends  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances and  on  the  call ;  that  it  requires  Christian  truthful- 
ness to  decide  the  question  in  each  individual  case.  '^  A  tempta- 
tion which  ov^akes  us  without  any  meddling  of  our  own," 
he  says  in  this  respect,  "  we  should  endure  with  fortitude  and 
confideuce ;  but  it  is  foolhardy  not  to  avoid  it  when  we  can/'f 
And  in  another  place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Christ,  who  was 
not  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  death  from  making  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  not  hindered 
from  visiting  that  city  by  the  voices  which  warned  him  of  what 
awaited  him  there,  he  adds,  "  We  say  it  behoves  us  neither 
at  all  times  to  avoid  danger,  nor  at  all  times  to  meet  it.  But 
it  needs  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  philosopher  to  examine  and 
decide  what  time  requires  us  to  withdraw,  and  what  to  stand 
fast,  ready  for  the  conflict,  without  withdrawing,  and  still 
more  without  fleeing."} 

When  the  fiither  of  Origen  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  son 
felt  impelled,  still  more  than  before,  to  go  and  meet  death 
along  with  him.  Remonstrance  and  entreaty  having  been 
tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  his  mother 
could  detain  him  no  other  way  than  by  hiding  his  clothes. 
Then  the  love  of  Christ  so  fax  exceeded  all  other  emotions, 
that,  seeing  himself  prevented  from  sharing  his  father's  impri- 
sonment and  death,  he  wrote  to  him,  ^'  Look  to  it  that  thou 
dost  not  change  thy  mind  on  our  account" 

Leonides  died  a  martyr ;  and,  as  his  property  was  confis- 
cated, he  left  behind  him  a  helpless  widow,  with  six  young 
children  besides  Origen.  The  latter  was  kindly  received  into 
the  &mily  of  a  rich  and  noble  Christian  lady  of  Alexandria. 
Here  he  characteristically  displayed  his  steadb^t  adherence  to 

♦  He  refers  to  Matt  xiv.  13 ;  x.  23. 
t  In  Matth.  T.  X.  s.  23.  {  L.  c.  T.  XVL  s.  l« 


that  wiiich  he  Lad  recognised  as  the  true  futli,  ahowing  hon- 
much  be  prized  it  above  ail  things  else.  His  ]>atroness  had 
become  devoted  to  a  certain  Paul  of  Antioch,  one  of  those 
Gnostics  who  so  often  resorted  from  Syria  to  Alexandria,  with 
a  view  to  propagate  their  system  in  a  modified  form  to  suit  the 
Alexandrian  taste.  This  man  she  had  adopted ;  and  he  was 
aJJuwed  to  hold  his  lectures  at  her  house,  which  were  attended, 
tuit  only  by  the  friends  of  Gnosticism  in  Alesandria,  but  also 
by  others  of  the  true  faith  who  were  euriotw  to  liear  some- 
thing new.  But  the  young  Origen  would  not  be  restrained  by 
any  consideration  for  his  patroneas  from  freely  expressing  his 
abhorrence  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines ;  and  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  attend  these  assemblies,  since  he  would  be  obliged  to 
join  in  the  prayers  of  the  Gnostic,  and  thereby  express  his 
fellowship  with  him  in  the  faith. 

He  was  soon  enabled  to  free  iiimself  from  this  condition  of 
dependence.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philology  and  lite- 
isture,  which  he  had  continued  to  cultivate  after  the  death  of 
iuB  father,  qualified  him  at  Alexandria,  where  sucii  knowledge 
was  particularly  valued,  to  gain  his  own  subsistence  by  giving 
instruction  on  these  subjects. 

Having,  by  his  various  attainments  and  intellectual  gifts, 
by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  by  his  pure,  r^ular 
life,  acquired  credit  even  among  the  heathens,  and  the  office 
of  eatechiat  at  Alexandria  having  been  vacated  in  the  perse- 
cution, he  was  applied  to  by  several  heathens  who  were  desi- 
rous of  instruction  in  Christianity ;  and,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  tliis  youth,  some  were  conducted  to  the  faith,  who 
afterwards  became  renowned  as  martyrs  or  teachers  of  the 
church.  By  this  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  he  continually  drew  upon  himself  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  &natic  multitude ;  especially  since,  without  re- 
gard to  his  own  danger,  he  showed  so  much  sympathy  for 
those  who  were  imprisoned  on  accoimt  of  the  faith,  not  only 
visiting  them  in  their  dungeons,  but  accompanying  them  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  in  the  very  face  of  death  refreshing  them 
by  the  earnestness  of  his  feith  and  the  ardour  of  his  love.  Often 
was  he  rescued  by  Providence  from  threatening  danger,  when 
soldiers  had  surrounded  the  place  where  he  resided,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  secretly  from  house  to  house.  At  one  time 
he  was  seized  by  a  b&nd  of  pagans^,  who  dressed  him  in  the 
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robes  of  a  priest  of  Serapis,  and  conducted  him,  thus  arrayed, 
to  the  steps  of  the  temple.  Here  they  placed  in  his  hand 
a  branch  of  palm,  which  he  was  bid  to  distribute  in  the 
customary  manner  to  those  who  entered.  Origen  did  as 
he  was  bidden,  but  said  to  those  to  whom  he  presented 
the  branches,  "  Receive  not. the  idol's  palm,  but  the  palm  of 
Christ."* 

The  successful  labours  of  Origen,  in  imparting  religious  in- 
struction, drew  on  him  the  attention  of  Demetrius  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  was  induced  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of  a 
catechist  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  To  this  office,  however, 
no  salary  was  then  affixed  ;  and  as  he  now  wished  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  labours  of  his 
spiritual  calling,  and  to  his  theological  studies,  without  being 
interrupted  or  distracted  by  foreign  occupations,  and  as  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  dependent  on  any  one  for  the  mean^  of  sub- 
sistence, he  determined  to  sell  a  collection  of  beautiful  copies 
of  the  ancient  authors,  which  he  had  been  forming  at  great 
pains  for  his  own  use,  to  a  literary  amateur,  who,  in  compen- 
sation, allowed  him  for  several  years  four  oboles  a  day.  This 
was  enough  to  satisfy  the  very  limited  wants  of  Origen ;  for 
he  led  the  life  of  the  most  rigid  ascetic.  In  consequence  of  the 
views  of  theological  interpretation  he  then  held,  he  strove 
with  busy  zeal  to  attain  to  holiness,  and  sought  rigidly  to 
fulfil  whatever  he  believed  was  ordered  or  recommended  in 
the  New  Testament;  he  therefore  fell  into  many  practical 
errors,  since,  in  the  absence  of  a  sober  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture, he  took  literally  many  of  the  Saviour's  figurative  expres- 
sions, or  else  applied  to  all  times  and  circumstances  what 
Christ  had  spoken  in  reference  only  to  particular  cases  and 
seasons.  The  most  remarkable  aberration  of  this  kind,  which 
afterwards  occasioned  him  much  vexation,  was  in  suflPering  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  a  literal  understanding  of  the  passage  in 

*  Vid.  Epiphan.  h.  64.  The  story  may  in  itself  seem  improbable, 
-when  we  reflect  how  likely  such  language  would  be  to  inflame  the 
fanatical  fury  of  the  Alexandrian  populace,  and  when  we  consider  what 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  Epiphanius.  But  the 
first  of  these  considerations,  although  it  may  excite  doubt,  yet  does  not 
disprove  the  fact ;  and  Epiphanius  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  usual 
where  he  repeats  anything  to  the  advantage  of  a  man  branded  as  a 
heretic. 
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Matt.  xix.  12*  to  fulfil  in  hit  own  case  what  he  believed  to 
be  enjoined  by  these  wonk  on  those  who  would  be  sure  of  eD- 
teriiig  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  a  misocHiception  which 
might  easily  arise  from  a  one-sided  asceticism,  and  from  that 
method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  which  was  fostered  bj 
many  a  tract  then  in  circulation.!  But  although  such  errors, 
arising  out  of  what  is  holiest  in  man,  should  always  be  treated 

*  The  correetnesi  of  this  fiul  his,  it  is  true,  been  venr  recently  called 
in  qnestioQ  by  Prof.  Schnitxer,  **  Origines  neber  die  Gmndlelu^n  ia 
Glaa1)en8wisseii8chaft,"  and  by  Dr.  Baor  in  his  critiqae  on  this  wori^, 
Jahrbucher  fur  wissenmrhafUiche  Kritik,  Mai  1837,  Nr.  85.  But  still  I 
must,  with  Dr.  Engelhardt,  in  the  Stndien  and  Kritiken,  Jahrgangl6^ 
Istes  Ilef^,  S.  157,  and  Dr.  Redepenning,  in  his  Monographie  ueber  Ori- 
ffenes,  adhere  to  the  contrary  opinion.  Eosebins,  whose  notices  oonceni" 
ing  Origen  are  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  is  generally 
(1.  VI.  c.  8)  a  trustworthy  witnesi ;  and  his  account  of  a  matter  of  this 
sort  we  should  not  be  at  all  warranted  to  put  down  as  &lse  without  the 
most  weighty  reasons.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  he  would  alknr 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  rumour  growing  out  of  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation of  &cts,  and  the  less  so,  as  he  could  have  no  indinatioa 
whatever  blindly  to  adopt  such  a  rumour ;  for  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  exalt  Origen,  and  such  a  step,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Eusebios, 
although  he  strongly  insists  upon  the  good  motive  which  led  to  it,  still 
requires  the  excuse  ^^im;  anktve,  as  he  expresses  it.  Origen  himself 
says  in  fact  (in  ihe  passage  referred  to,  Matth.  T.  XV.  s.  3)  that  he  was 
once  inclined  to  the  literal  interpretation,  out  of  which  that  misconception 
arose,  lu  the  fulness  of  detail  with  which  he  there  treats  this  subject, 
— in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a 
step, — we  seem  to  hear  one  who  speaks  from  his  own  painful  experience, 
and  holds  up  his  own  example  as  a  warning  to  others.  It  is  nothing 
strange  if  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling  restrains  him  from  expressly 
avowing  that  this  is  the  case.  Assuredly,  therefore,  from  the  words,  **  he 
would  not  have  spent  so  much  time  on  this  subject"  (it  fi.ii  xeu  it^i- 
xtifjitf  T»u(  TtkfAwatTecs)t  it  cannot,  with  any  justice,  be  inferred  that 
he  observed  this  only  in  others. 

f  Philo,  opp.  f.  18G:  'E^tvt»vx*^^*i*'u  of/ui/vw,  n  it^s  ftnovffiat^  iziifuut 
Xvrrav,  See  moreover  a  gnome  of  ^ilros,  12,  which  was  widely  cir- 
culated among  the  Alexandrian  Christians ;  according  to  the  translation 
of  Rufinus :  Omne  membrum  corporis,  quod  suadet  te  contra  pudicitiam 
agere,  abjiciendum.  These  gnomes,  by  the  way,  came  neither  from  a 
Ik>man  bishop  by  the  name  of  Sextus  (whether  the  first  or  the  second), 
as  Rufinus  supposed ;  nor,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome  (V.  ep.  ad 
Ctesiphon),  from  a  heathen  Pythagorean  :  but  they  are  the  work  of  some 
man  who,  from  certain  Platonic  and  Gnostic  maxims,  and  sentiments 
of  scripture  wrested  out  of  their  proper  connection,  had  drawn  up  for 
himself  a  system  of  morals,  the  highest  aim  of  which  was  the  oittiiuu. 
A  moral  system  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  not  to  be  found 
therein,  but  at  best  many  lofty  maxims,  along  with  many  perverse  ones. 
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with  the  greatest  gentleness,  yet  there  are  at  all  times  too  many 
who,  having  but  one  standard  for  all,  judge  the  more  harshly 
of  aberrations  of  this  kind,  the  more  the  principle  from 
which  alone  even  such  acts  of  enthusiastic  extravagance  can 
proceed  lies  remote  from  their  own  carnal  sense  and  dull 
intellects.  Origen  i^eaks  from  expaience  when  he  takes 
notice  of  those  who,  by  similar  misconceptions  and  similar 
false  steps,  have  drawn  discredit  upon  themselves,  not  only 
with  the  unbelieving  world,  but  likewise  with  those  who  will 
sooner  pardon  any  other  human  frailty  than  those  errors  which 
spring  out  of  a  mistaken  fear  of  God  and  an  immoderate 
longing  after  holiness.  *  When  the  bishop  Demetrius  first  heard 
of  the  transaction,  he  acknowledged  in  the  midst  of  the  error 
the  purity  of  the  motive^  though  afterwards  he  made  use  of 
this  false  step  to  Origen's  prejudice. 

An  important  point  would  be  gained  if  we  could  accurately 
determine  the  precise  time  and  manner  in  which  Origen  passed 
— to  speak  in  the  Alexandrian  style — from  the  viaTig  to  the 
yvderiQ,  After  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  Clement's 
peculiar  mental  bias,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  if  Origen, 
as  a  theologian,  was  his  immediate  disciple,  he  would  from 
the  first  have  been  stimulated  by  Clement  to  gain  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophy  and 
with  the  different  heresies,  as  indeed  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
Alexandrian  theology  required  that  he  should  do.  But  pro- 
bably the  original  turn  of  Origen's  mind  was  of  a  far  more 
decided  and  determinate  character.  There  was  in  his  case  no 
mutual  interpenetration  of  the  elements  which  subsisted  along- 
side each  other  in  his  mind.  The  practical  Christian  element, 
the  ascetical,  and  the  literary  element  never  kindly  inter- 
mingled. He  says  himself  that  it  was  an  outward  motive 
that  first  led  him  to  busy  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  to  make  himself  better  acquainted 
generally  with  the  systems  of  those  who  differed  from  himself. 
The  moving  cause  was  his  intercourse  with  heretics  and  pagans 
who  had  received  a  philosophical  education.  Attracted  by 
his  great  reputation,  such  persons  entered  with  him  upon  the 
discussion  of  religious  topics,  and  so  forced  him  both  to  give 
them  a  reason  of  his  own  faith,  and  to  refute  the  objections 
which  they  brought  against  it.     On  this  point  he  thus  expresses 

*  In  Matth.  s.  3,  T.  XV.  f.  367. 
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himBelf  in  a  letter  in  whidi  lie  defends  himself  &r  bestowing 
his  time  on  the  Gre^  philosophy:  <<WheQ  I  had  wholty 
devoted  m3fBelf  to  the  pimnnlgation  of  the  divine  doctiines, 
and  the  fiuneofmy  skill  in  them  began  to  be  spread  abroad,  so 
that  both  heretics  and  others,  sach  as  had  been  conyersant  with 
the  Greek  sciences,  and  partkmlarly  men  from  the  philosophical 
schools,  came  to  visit  me,  it  seoned  to  me  necessary  that  I 
should  examine  the  doctrinal  opinimis  of  the  heretics,  and  what 
the  philosc^hers  pretended  to  know  of  the  truth.'*  Accord- 
ingly he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  he  had  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  teacher  of  philosophical  science,  with  whom  Heraclss, 
a  convert  of  Origen's,  had  already  spent  five  years.  As  he 
here  particularizes  an  individual  known  at  that  time  in  Alex- 
andria, simply  as  the  teacher  of  philosophy,  chronology  woukl 
naturally  lead  us  to  think  of  the  fiunous  Ammonius  Saccas, 
the  teacher  of  the  profound  Plotinus,  from  idiose  hand  the 
chaotic  eclecticism  of  the  Neo-Plat<mists,  that  compound  of 
Oriental  and  Grecian  elements,  received  a  more  definite  shape. 
Add  to  this,  that  Porphyry,  in  his  work  against  Christianity, 
expressly  calls  Origen  a  disciple  of  this  Ammonius.* 

♦  For  there  can  be  no  donbt  on  this  point,  viz.  that  Porphyry,  in 
Eoseb.  I.  VI.  c.  1 9,  meant  this  Ammonias,  although  Ensebius  confounds 
him  with  the  church-teacher  Ammonius,  who  wrote  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  still  extant,  and  a  book  on  the  agreement  between  Moses  and 
Jesus.  There  were,  at  periods  not  very  far  remote  from  each  oUier,  and 
in  Alexandria  itself,  a  pagan  Ammonius,  highly  distinguished  among  the 
learned,-— a  Christian  Ammonius, — and  two  Origens,  We  may  here 
remark  that,  when  Porphyry  says  of  Origen,  *'eaai»»  U  txXfi^i  ^rmhv- 
hU  xiyaigf  9'^is  <ri  (ia^fia^of  i^uxuXt  roXjubfifieu  (he  became  an  apostate 
to  the  religion  of  the  barbarians),  one  part  of  the  assertion  has  its  truth ; 
namely,  t£it  Origen,  from  the  fi^st,  had  been  disciplined  in  the  Greek 
literature ;  but  it  was  a  false  insinuation  of  Porphyry  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  paganism.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Porphyry,  in  this  case, 
confounded  the  two  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Origen,  for  he  knew 
them  both.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Redepenning,  in  his  Monographic  ueber 
Origenes,  that  the  reasons  adduced  b^  Ritter  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  refute  the  hypothesis, — that  the  philosopher  whose  lectures  Origen  at- 
tended was  Ammonius  Saccas.  Although  several  philosophers  taught  at 
Alexandria,  still  the  words  which  Origen  employs,  neua  vtf  'hi'iett- 
kkXm  ruv  <piXoff^<pM9  fiafififjteiTMv,  naturally  suggest  the  famous  one; 
and  chronology  points  to  the  Ammonius  in  question.  And  even  though 
Ammonius  sprang  from  Christian  parents,  and  again  relapsed  into  pagan- 
ism, yet  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  that  Origen  must  have 
had  scruples  about  hearing  him, — being,  as  he  was,  a  famous  teacher  of 
the  PJatonic  philosophy.    M.ot^«^eT,\tisa  point  still  open  to  inquiry, 
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From  this  time  b^an  the  great  change  in  the  theological 
direction  of  Origen's  ideas.     It  now  became  his  endeavour  to 
trace  the  vestiges  of  truth  in  all  human  systems ;  to  examine 
all  things,  that  he  might  everywhere  separate  the  true  from 
the  false.     His  residence  in  Alexandria,  the  common  resort 
of  widely  diflPerent  sects ;  his  journey  to  Rome  (in  the  year 
211) ;  his  travels  to  and  within  Palestine,  to  Achaia,  to  Cap- 
padocia;  gave  him  opportunity,  as  he  himself  tells  us,*  of 
visiting  those  who  pretended  to  any  extraordinary  knowledge, 
and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  and  examining  their  doc- 
trines.    He  made  it  a  principle  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
governed  by  the  traditional  opinion  of  the  multitude,  but  to 
hold  fast  as  truth  that  only  which  he  found  to  be  true  after 
unbiassed  examination.     This  principle  he  expresses  in  a  prac- 
tical application  of  Math.  xxii.  19, 20 :  "  We  here  learn  from 
our  Saviour  that  we  are  not,  under  the  pretext  of  piety,  to 
pia  our  &,ith  on  that  which  is  said  by  the  multitude,  and 
which  therefore  stands  on  high  authority ;  but  on  that  which 
results  from  examination  and  logical  conclusion  from  admitted 
truth  ;  for  it  is  well  to  remark  that,  when  he  was  asked  whether 
men  should  pay  tribute  to  Ceesar  or  not,  he  not  only  expressed 
his  own  opinion,  but,  having  asked  them  to  show  him  a  penny, 
he  inquired.  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this  ?  and  when 
they  said  It  is  Caesar's,  he  answered  that  men  should  give  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  not,  under  the  pretext 
of  religion,  deprive  him  of  what  was  his  own."t    Hence  the 
mildness  with  which  Origen  judged  of  those  who  erred,  an 
instance  of  which  we  possess  in  the  following  beautiful  remark 
on  John  xiii.  8 :  "  It  is  clear  that,  although  Peter  said  this 
in  a  good  and  respectful  disposition  towards  his  Teacher,  yet 
he  said  it  to  his  own  hurt.     Life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  sins, 
committed  by  those  who  in  their  faith  mean  what  is  right,  but 
who  out  of  ignorance  say,  or  even  do,  what  leads  to  the  con- 
trary.    Such  are  those  who  say,  Thou  shalt  not  touch  this, 

whether  the  descent  of  Ammonias  from  Christian  parents  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact. 

*  c.  Cels.  1.  VI.  c.  24 :  IlakXovs  iKVt^nXfiofTts  ro9r»vs  *rtis  ynst  *«J  fovs 

t  In  Matth.  T.  XVII.  S.  26,  f.  483  :  Mn  rtus  ivo  rm  ^oXXm  ktyofii^ai: 

uXXet  uwi  rnt  ^triLrws  xeu  rns  dKo\9v6lekS  tou  X070U  «a^iVTa^\^M%« 
VOL,  II,  *^i  ^ 
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thou  siiolt  lint  t:i^ie  that,  thou  sholt  iiot  handle  the  M 
U.  21,  22.  Dut  wluLt  shall  we  say  of  those  whu.  in  die  sects, 
are  tlriveu  about  by  every  wind  uf  doctrine ;  who  set  forth 
that  which  is  soul-ileiitroyin^  as  saving  doetrine;  and  who 
{ranie  to  themselves  false  notions  of  the  penion  of  Jesus,  uuler 
the  :iiipposition  that  they  honour  him  thereby?"* 

ISy  thia  liberality  of  mind  it  waa  the  hajipiness  of  Orig«i 
to  reconcile  to  tlie  simple  doctrine  of  the  gmpel  many  heretics, 
partkularly  Gnostics,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at  Alex- 
andria. One  remarkable  example  of  this  sort  was  tliat  Am- 
brosim,  a  wealthy  man  iii  Alexandria,  who,  dissatisfied  widi 
the  way  in  which  Christianity  had  been  set  forth  to  htm  in  the 
cumnioQ  representations  of  the  church-teachers,  bad  sought, 
aiul  supposed  tliat  he  had  found,  a  mora  spiritual  conception 
of  it  among  the  Gnostics;  until,  by  the  inflttence  of  Origeit, 
hie  waa  convinced  of  his  error,  ami  rejoiced  now  to  find,  imder 
his  tcacliing,  the  right  Gnosis  at  the  same  time  with  the  true 
ikith.t  He  now  became  Origen's  warmest  friend,  and  endea- 
voured especiiilly  to  promote  liis  literary  labours  for  the  good 
of  tiie  church. 

If  Or^ien,  after  having  been  taught,  by  his  own  esperience, 
the  errors  resulting  from  a  grossly  literal  interpretation  of 
scripture,  and  the  hurtful  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead, 
pasaed  to  the  other  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  allegorising  method 
of  exposition,  his  conscientious  and  zealous  endeavours  to  avail 
himself  of  every  help  which  was  available  for  restoring  to  its 
original  condition,  and  for  rightly  understanding,  the  literal 
text  of  scripture,  deserve  the  greater  esteem.  To  this  end 
he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  after  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood, — a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  a  Gredc 
He  undertook  an  emendation  of  the  biblical  manuscripts,  1^ 
comparing  them  with  one  another.  He  is  therefore  the  creatinr 
of  sacred  literature  among  the  Christians.  Still  liis  arbitraiy 
principles  of  interpretation  prevented  the  full  realization,  in 
his  own  case,  of  all  the  good  results  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  expected  from  it.  Many  pregnant  ideas  were 
scattered  abroad  by  him,  which,  to  lead  to  fruitfiil  r^ults, 
only  needed  to  be  applied  in  a  different  way  from  that  which 
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his  own  onesided  speculative  bent  and  his  mistaken  notions  of 
inspiration  had  allowed. 

As  the  number  of  those  who  now  resorted  to  him  for  reli- 
gious instruction  continued  to  increase,  while  his  literary  labours 
on  the  Scriptures,  which  extended  over  a  still  widening  field, 
claimed  a  greater  share  of  his  attention,  Origen,  therefore, 
in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  leisure,  shared  the  duties  of 
catechist  with  his  friend  Heraclas;  assigning  to  the  latter 
the  preparatory  religious  instruction,  and  reserving  for  himself 
the  exacter  teaching  of  the  more  advanced,* — a  division  of 
labour  which  probably  had  reference  to  the  two  classes  of 
catechumens  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken.*)* 

The  division  of  his  official  labours  in  this  department  enabled 
him  to  enlarge  the  ^here  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  the 
church,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  preliminary  school  to  the 
Christian  Gnosis,  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  what  the  Greeks 
assigrned  to  the  JSncyclopedia,  or  general  circle  of  education, 
and  on  philosophy.  In  these  lectures  (as  we  learn  from  the 
account  which  his  disciple,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, — in  a 
work  hereafter  to  be  noticed, — has  given  us  of  Origen's  method 
of  teaching)  he  expounded  to  his  pupils  all  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers in  whom  a  moral  and  religious  element  was  to  be  found, 
and  sought  to  train  them  to  that  mental  freedom  which  would 
doable  them  in  every  case  to  separate  the  truth  from  its 
adBuxtare  of  i&lsehood.  Thus  he  has  earned  the  great  praise 
of  having  diffused  a  more  liberal  system  of  Christian  and 
se£entific  education,  as  the  school  that  he  formed  sufficiently 
testifies.  It  was  also  his  lot  to  lead  many,  whom  a  mere 
love  of  science  had  drawn  to  him,  by  gradual  steps  to  a  ikith 
in  the  gospel ; — first  inspiring  in  them  a  lodging  after  divine 
things;  then  pointing  out  to  them  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Greek  systems  of  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants 
of  human  nature;  and  finally  exhibiting  to  them  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  concerning  divine  things,  contrasted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  His  course  of 
instruction  ended  with  his  lectures  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  which,  following  the  principles  unfolded  in  the 
earlier  studies,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  whole 
the^ogico  -  philosophical  system,  or  his  whole  Gnosis,  in 
single  investigations  and  remarks.      Many  of  those  whom 

lib.  VI.  c.  15.  \  Sftft  ^\.  \.  ^,  4^^,  ^ 

1^1       m 


Origen  waa  enabled  thus  gradually  to  bring  fu  tlie  know- 
ledge and  to  the  love  of  the  gospel,  became  afterwards  zealous 
and  influential  teachers  in  the  church. 

Ambrosiug,  whom  we  mentioned  above  as  the  friend  of 
Origen,  took  a  special  interest  in  his  scientific  labours.  Origen 
used  lo  call  him  his  work-driver  (ipyobiinmj^').  He  not  only 
excited  him  by  his  questions  and  exhortations  to  many  inquiries, 
but  also  employed  his  great  wealth  in  providing  him  with  the 
means  of  pursuing  expensive  investigations  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  could  not  be  carried  on  nHthont  the  purchase  or  collation  of 
manuscripts.  He  furnished  him  with  seven  ready  scribes,  who 
were  to  relieve  each  other  as  his  amanuenses,  besides  others  to 
transcribe  everything  in  a  feir  copy.  Of  this  friend,  Origen 
says  ill  one  of  his  letters,*  "  He  who  gave  me  credit  for  great 
diligence,  and  a  great  thirst  after  the  divine  word,  has,  by  his 
own  diligence  and  his  own  love  of  sacred  science,  convinced 
himself  how  much  he  was  mistaken.  He  has  so  far  outdone 
me,  tliat  I  am  in  danger  of  not  coming  up  to  his  requisitions. 
The  collation  of  manuscripts  leaves  nie  no  time  to  eat ;  and 
after  meals  I  can  neither  go  nut  nor  enjoy  a  season  of  rest ; 
but  even  at  those  times  I  am  compelled  to  continue  my  philo- 
k^cal  investigations  and  the  correction  of  manuscripts.  Even 
the  night  is  not  granted  me  for  repose,  but  a  great  part  of  it 
is  claimed  for  these  philological  inquiries.  I  will  not  mention 
the  time  irom  early  in  the  morning  till  the  ninth  and  some- 
limes  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day  ;t  for  all  who  take  pleasm%  in 
such  labours  employ  those  hours  in  the  study  of  the  divine 
word,  and  in  readii^." 

Ambrosius  u^ed  Origen  to  publish  the  results  of  his  theo- 
li^ical  labours,  in  order  to  estend  the  benefit  of  them  to  the 
whole  church,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  had  contrived  to  gain  popularity  by  their  pre- 
tensions to  a  profbunder  knowle<^.  This  object  is  assi^^ied 
l^  Origen  himself  as  the  motive  of  his  labours,  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  book  of  his  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  St.  John, 
which  was  in  part  aimed  against  the  Gtnostic  HeTacleon.  "As 
at  present  the  heterodox,'  he  says,  "  under  cover  of  Gnosis, 
set  themselves  ^pinst  God's  holy  church,  and  scatter  abroad 
voluminous  works,  which  promise  to  make  plun  the  evang&- 

*  T.  1.  opp.  ed;  de  la  Hoe,  f.  3. 

f  Till  three  or  foaTo'c\<ic^v.K.in««^s%\A<!ract!eckDniiig. 
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lical  and  apostolical  writings ;  so,  if  we  remain  silent,  without 
placing  the  sound  and  true  doctrines  by  their  side,  they  will 
succeed  in  b^uiling  the  hungry  souls,  who,  for  want  of  whole- 
some nourishment,  hasten  to  that  which  is  forbidden." 

He  completed  at  Alexandria  his  commentaries  on  Genesis, 
the  Psalms,  the  Lamentation  of  Jeremiah  (of  which  writings 
some  fragments  only  remain),  his  first  five  books  on  the  gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  his  tract  on  the  resurrection,  his  Stromata, 
and  his  work  "  On  Principles."*  The  last-mentioned  work 
derived  great  importance  from  the  struggle  which  it  called 
forth  between  opposite  tendencies  of  the  theological  mind,  and 
from  the  influence  which  it  had  on  the  fortunes  of  Origen  and 
of  his  school.  Platonic  philosophy  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  were  at  this  time,  still  more  than  at  a  later  period, 
blended  together  in  his  mind.  His  arbitrary  speculation  was 
afterwards  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
Many  ideas  which  he  had  thrown  out  in  this  work  (rather  as 
problems,  however,  than  as  decisions)  he  afterwards  retracted ; 
although  the  principles  of  his  system  always  remained  the 
same.  He  himself,  in  a  letter  written  to  Fabian  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  whom  his  doctrines  had  probably  been  spoken  of  as 
heretical,  subsequently  explained  that  he  had  set  forth  many 
things  in  that  book  which  he  no  longer  acknowleged  as 
true,  and  that  his  friend  Ambrosius  had  published  it  against 
his  wiU.t 

Yet  (as  frequently  is  the  case),  but  for  an  outward  occa- 
sion, and  this  intervention  of  personal  and  unworthy  passions, 
the  conflict  between  Origen  and  the  party  of  the  church  would 
not  have  broken  out  so  soon  at  least  as  it  did ;  especially  as 
Origen  constantly  evinced  the  greatest  forbearance  towards 
those  whose  religious  and  theological  principles  differed  from 
his  own.  The  authority  of  his  bishop,  Demetrius,  was  to  him 
a  necessary  support ;  but  this  man,  who  was  full  of  the  hier- 
archical pride  which  in  these  times  we  find  especially  rife  in 
the  bishops  of  the  large  cities,  was  excited  to  jealousy  by  the 
great  reputation  of  Origen,  and  the  honour  which  he  received 
on  particular  occasions. 

But  especially  did  the  attentions  paid  him  by  two  of  his 

*  nf|)    tt^X'^*  ^  '^^^    x9fv<pett&Teiruv  xeti    a^tzSv    ^yfituTMVf   as   Ongen 

himself  expresses  it  in  Joann.  T.  X.  s.  13. 

t  Vid.  Hieronym.  ep.  41,  T,  IV.  opp.  ed.  MartlaDai^^i.  ^^\. 


fiiends,  AlexandM'  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  friend  of  bit 
ycHith,  and  TliBoctialuB  bLshop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  give 
the  greatest  nrabrag«.  Tlie  haug-hfy  Demetriua  liad  already 
taken  it  much  cunids  that  tliey  )iad  ]ieriiiittted  Origen,  when 
only  a  laynian,'  to  preach  in  their  churches. f  Tel  when,  io 
obedience  to  the  call  of  his  bishi^ihe  returned  to  Alexandria, 
Origen  succeeded  in  reBtoiing'  the  triatdlj  relatione  which  had 
previously  subsisted  between  tiieiii.  In  the  year  288,  however, 
he  happened  to  make  a  journey  to  Greece  on  some  eccle- 
staittJcal  business  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account.J 
While  upon  this  journey  lie  paid  a  visit  to  his  fiienda  in  Palee- 
tine,  by  whom  he  was  at  Ceesirca  ordained  priest. 

This  was  a  step  wliich  Demetrius  could  forg'ive  neither  in 
the  two  biaJiops  nor  Orig«n.  After  the  return  of  the  latter, 
Demetrius  convened  a  synod,  composed  of  presbyters  from  liii 
own  diocese,  and  of  other  Egyptian  bishops,  and  here  olgected 
to  Origen  ttiat  indiscretion  of  his  youth,  by  which  (we  must 
admit)  he  was,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  ecde- 
siastical  canons,  disqualified  for  holding  spiritual  orders.S  Ititt 
it  sboold  have  been  considered  that  he  had  since  became  a 

•  See  ToL  I.  p.  874. 


nMsIb  for  him  to  reride  tbere  anj  nnger ;  pcrtmps  tbe  6 
which  resulted  from  the  demeuted  Cara<^lii,  bavinR,  an  bis  w^  ta  tlK 
Parthian  var,  giveD  up  this  d^  to  the  r^iadoiu  and  mnnteroos  lasts  rf 
his  soldiers  :  ^1.  SpsMisD.  1.  VI.  c.  G.  It  msj  be  eu^oeed  that  the  fbry 
of  tbe  pagan  aoldien  mnild  Kghi  esieciall;  on  ^e  Christians.  Origen 
betook  biauelf  1«  PalestiiK.  fbr  the  pni^nee  of  visitiiig  his  aDdefit 
frieods.  Bad,  ss  he  says  himself  (in  Joaim.  T.  VL  §  S4J  fbr  the  panose 
of  tracing  the  Ibotsteps  of  Jesaa,  of  bis  disdples,  and  of  the  profiidi 

Qwi ;™;..  T«  Jx'"  I"""  "^  ™'  ^"A™,  .It.:  ui  ™i  »j^,t^). 

1  Perhaps  he  was  called  Into  Ihwe  oonirtnes  for  the  purpose  of  St- 
imtine;  -with  Gnostics,  who  had  spread  there,— lis  AiQ  in  such  dispnta- 
timu  being  extenavelT  known.  His  dispute  with  CandidnB  th«  Valen- 
tinian,  the  acts  of  which  are  cited  by  Jerome,  might  lead  as  ts  infer 
this. 


n  ennuoh  to  any  ajriritoal  order  i 

bnt  expressly  laid  it  down  that  whoever  had  been  subjected  to  such  a 
~  '    '         I,  withaut  an;  Aalt  of  his  own,  if  «thsnri«e   worthy,  might 
□  ecclesiastic ;   only  i  Ii»t>'  imfiHiifiirmi  ^  >*<^  -)w;«w- 
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very  different  man  ;  that  he  had  long  condemned  the  step  into 
which  his  youthful  zeal  had  betrayed  him.  Yet  for  this 
reason  he  was  deprived  of  the  presbyterial  rank  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  the  office  of 
a  public  teacher  in  the  Alexandrian  church.*  Having  once 
drawn  upon  himself  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  bishop,  he 
could  enjoy  no  forther  peace  in  Alexandria.  Demetrius  did 
not  stop  with  the  first  attack.  He  now  began  to  stigmatize 
the  doctrines  of  Origen  as  heretical — a  proceeding  for  which, 
perhaps,  some  assertions,  in  his  disputations  with  the  Grnostics, 
bad  given  finesh  occasion.f 

Yet  from  his  own  internal  resources  Origen  drew  sufficient 
peace  of  mind  to  complete  his  fifth  book  on  the  gospel  of 
St.  John  amid  the  storms  at  Alexandria  (since,  as  he  says,:): 
Jesus  commanded  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  sea)  ; 
when  he  finally  determined  to  leave  that  city,  and  to  take 
refuge  with  his  friends  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  But  the 
persecutions  of  Demetrius  foDowed  him  even  thither.  The 
bishop  now  seized  on  a  pretext  which  would  easily  procure 
him  allies  bolii  in  I^pt  and  out  of  Egypt.  While  the  pre- 
vailing dogmatic  spirit,  in  many  parts  of  the  church,  was 
violently  opposed  to  the  idealistic  tendency  of  Origen's  school, 
the  work  irepi  apx^iy  would  furnish  abundant  materials  for  the 
charge  of  heresy.  At  a  more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian 
bishops  Demetrius  excluded  Origen  as  a  heretic  from  the 
communion  of  the  church ;  and  the  synod  issued  against  him 
a  violent  invective.  To  this  document  Origen  alludes  when, 
in  commencing  once  more  at  Csesarea  the  continuation  of  his 
commentary  on  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  he  says  that  "  God, 
who  once  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  had  also  delivered  him 
from  that  land ;  but  his  enemy,  in  this  recent  letter,  truly  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  had  assailed  him  with  the 

*  Fhotios  says,  it  is  true,  l^at  this  same  synod  not  only  forbade  Origen 
to  exercise  the  office  of  teacher,  but  also  to  continue  to  reside  within  the 
limits  of  the  Alexandrian  chnrch.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  bishop 
could  at  that  time  enforce  such  a  decree.  He  could,  in  fact,  only  exclude 
him  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  this  was  first  done  in  the 
second  synod.  Moreover,  the  words  of  Origen  do  not  seem  to  intimate 
tinet  ht  had  been  ibroed  to  leave  Alexandria. 

t  Jks  we  may  infer  fiom  the  dispeXHioB  with  CandiAtt  the  VideDlainan. 
flEHRwyn.  wiir,  ttain.  fib.  IL  f.  414, 'wL  I¥. 

t  fo  Joaim.  T.  VL  s.  I. 
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utmost  virulence,  and  nmsed  gainst  him  all  the  wiuds  of 
malice  in  E^ypt."" 

•  We  are  in  mint  of  connected  and  trostwortiiy  acconnts  respecting 
tbese  evenlB,  bo  pregnant  of  consequences.  We  can  only  endeavour,  by 
a  corahinadon  of  particulars,  lo  trace  the  facts  of  the  oise  as  they  really 
occurred.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  from  the  IntimntioE  ■which  Ensohins 
giTCB,  and  from  Origen's  words,  which  have  already  been  cited,  concern- 
ing the  indiscretion  of  his  youth,  that  the  latter  was  then  also  urged 
a^init  him  ;  bol  this  could  be  alleged  only  as  a  p-ound  for  excluding 
him  from  the  clerical  office.  The  other  sleps  against  him  njnsi  liaie 
oriranaleil  in  some  other  complaint  Photins,  vho  bad  read  [he  Apology 
of  PampbiluB  in  behalf  of  Origen,  says,  it  is  true,  Cod.  1 18,  thai  Deme- 
trio!  accused  Iiim  of  having  undertaken  the  jonmey  to  Athens  withoot 
his  pennission,  and  of  haTing  procured  bimeelt  during  tbiE  journey  nn- 
derlakeu  without  his  permisEion,  to  be  ordained  a  presbyter, — which  cer- 
tainly would  bave  been  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  church  on  the 
p«jt  of  Origen,  as  well  as  of  the  bishops.  But  if  Demetrins  brought  thil 
charge  against  Origen,  still  it  may  be  asked  whether  be  had  any  ground! 
for  it.  We  Hce,  from  the  citation  of  Jerome,  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  62,  that 
Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem  allep;cd,  in  answer  lo  Demetrius,  the 
fiut  that  be  bad  ordained  Origen  on  the  authority  of  an  epistola  formala, 
■which  Origen  brought  wiUi  bim  from  bis  bishop.  The  church  lows 
,  Tespecling  these  matters  were  at  that  time,  perlups,  etill  so  vagne,  that 
Alexander  might  suppose  he  had  every  right  lo  ordiun  a  man  who  be- 
longpd  to  another  diocese ;  uiid  yet  Demetrius  might  look  upon  this  as  an 
invasionof  the  rights  of  bis  episcopal  office.  However,  this,  at  any  rate, 
wag  no  mffident  reason  for  eicommuni eating  Origen.  The  participation 
of  other  churches  in  this  attack  upon  him  ;  the  brand  of  heresy,  which 
Origen  continoed  to  bear  even  after  his  death  ;  his  owd  language  in  jot- 
tiflcation  of  Mmself,  in  the  letter  already  cited,  addressed  to  the  Roman 
bishop  Fatnan  (as  he  had  also  written  to  other  bishops  in^indication  of 
his  orthodoxy,  Enseb.  1.  VI.  c.  SB) — all  conspire  to  show  that  his  doc- 
'-■-!»  were  thee "-' '-'-      "' '"   '- ■-' 


le  of  his  excommunication.    We  see  also,  from  what 

Jerome  cites,  1.  II.  adv.  Hufin.  £  411,  and  from  the  letter  of  Origen 
^unst  Demetrius,  that  he  was  accused  of  errors  in  his  system  of  &ith  ; 
Bmce  he  defends  himself  agunst  the  charge  of  having  asserted  that  Satan 
would  one  day  become  holy, — although  we  cannot  well  understand  how 
he  could  deny  this  charge,  which  is  necessarily  grounded  in  his  system. 
Knfinng  cites  passages  from  one  of  Origen's  letters  of  vindication  ad- 
dreised  to  his  friends  in  Alexandria,  Irom  which  we  team  that  a  forged 
~>ratocol.  pretending  to  give  an  account  of  a  disputation  held  between 
'~-  and  the  heretics,  had  excited  surprise  athia  doctrinal  positions,  even 


Similar  protocols  it  seems  had  also  been  dispersed  as  far  as  Borne.  Vid. 
Bufin.  de  adulteratione  librorum  Origeois,  in  opp.  Hieronym.  T.  V.  t  a.*)!, 
ed.  Martianay.  Although  Hnfin  is  not  a  tkithful  translator,  yet  this  cait' 
not  have  been  a  story  wholly  invented  by  himself.  The  disputation! 
with  the  Goostics,  moreover,  could  not  &il  lo  fitmish  occasions  i^cDlaled 
to  brin^  out  distinctly  the  peculiar  relid^oiiB  opinions  of  Origen;  and  every 
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This  personal  quarrel  had  now  become  a  conflict  between 
the  opposite  doctrinal  parties.  The  churches  in  Palestine, 
Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  Achaia  took  the  side  of  Origen :  the 
church  of  Rome  declared  against  him.*  How  Origen  judged 
of  those  who  stigmatized  him  as  a  heretic  appears  from  a 
remark  f  which  he  makes  after  citing  1  Corinth,  i.  25 :  "  If 
Z,"  he  observes,  "had  said  ^the  foolishness  of  God,'  how 
would  the  lovers  of  censure  J  accuse  me !  How  should  I  be 
accused  by  them,  even  though  I  had  said  thousands  of  things 
which  they  themselves  hold  to  be  true,  and  yet  had  fallen  into 
the  error  of  saying  this  single  thing,  ^  the  foolishness  of 
God '! "  In  his  letter  of  vindication  against  the  synod  which 
had  excommunicated  him  he  quotes  some  of  the  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  against  wicked  priests  and  potentates,  and 
then  adds,  "  But  we  should  £ir  rather  pity  than  hate  them, 
far  rather  pray  for  them  than  curse  them ;  for  we  are  made 
to  bless,  and  not  to  curse."§ 

opportunity  of  making  his  orthodoxy  suspected  in  his  own  church  must 
luive  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  those  who  found  in  him  so  powerful  an 
antagonist 

*  Hieronym.  ep.  29,  ad  Paulum :  Damnatus  a  Demetrio  episcopo,  ex- 
ceptis  Palsestinse  et  Arabise  et  Phoenicise  atque  Achaise  sacerdotibus.  In 
damnationem  ejus  consentit  urbs  Roma :  ipsa  contra  hunc  cogit  senatum. 
To  be  sure,  he  adds  to  this,  non  propter  dogmatum  novitatem;  non 
propter  hsresin,  sed  quia  gloriam  eloquentis  ejus  et  scientise  ferre  non 
poterant.  But  this  is  not  fact ;  it  is  the  subjective  interpretation  of  mo- 
tives, according  to  interests  which  Jerome  at  that  time  espoused.  Com- 
pare, moreover,  the  remark  made  in  the  case  of  Tertullian. 

t  Horn.  VIII.  in  Jerem.  s.  8.  X  O/  pxetlrm. 

§  See  i.  c.  Hieronym.  1.  IV.  f.  411.  Comp.  what  Origen  says  against 
the  weieht  of  unjust  excommunication,  see  vol.  I.  p.  305.  Comp.  also 
in  Matth.  T.  XVI.  s.  25,  f.  445,  in  which  words  we  discern  the  zealous 
opponent  of  hierarchy,  who  was  able  to  discover  the  pious  disposition 
even  when  hidden  under  the  most  unpromising  shapes,  and,  wherever  it 
appeared,  embraced  it  in  his  love.  Different  from  this,  however,  was  the 
coarse  of  those  bishops  who  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste  and  hierarchical  pride,  and  of  whom  he  says,  applying  to  them  the 
passage  in  Matt  xxi.  16,  "As  these  scribes  and  priests  were  censurable 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  history,  so,  in  the  spiritual  application  of 
this  passage,  there  may  be  many  a  blameworthy  high-priest  who  &ils  to 
adorn  his  ei>iscopal  dignity  by  his  life,  and  to  put  on  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (the  Light  and  JRight,  Exod.  xxviii.).  These,  while  they  behold  the 
wonderful  things  of  God,  despise  the  babes  and  sucklings  in  the  church, 
who  sing  pnuses  to  God  and  his  Christ.  They  are  displeased  at  their 
spiritual  progress,  and  complain  of  them  to  Jesus,  ?L^\^\!a!e^  ^\\^ 


The  efforta  of  Origen's  enemies  only  contributed  to  extend 
tke  sphere  of  his  iretivitj'.  His  reniovaJ  to  Palestine  was 
OMtainly  important  in  its  consequences,  an  opportunity  being 
&UB  ^ven  faiin  of  labouring  al«o  from  that  point  Ibr  tiie  dif- 
ftuion  of  a.  liberal  scientiiic  spirit  in  the  church ;  and  long 
Were  the  traces  of  his  activity  discernible  in  these  districts. 
Here,  too,  a  circle  of  young  men  gathered  around  liim.  and 
Mtader  his  influence  were  trained  to  iill  the  iwsts  of  tlieolo- 

ra  and  church-teacherB,  To  the  number  of  these  belougg 
active  and  laborious  preacher  of  the  gospel,  Gregory,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  more  particalarly  hereafter.  Here,  loo, 
Origen  Etill  prosecuted  his  literary  labours.  Here  he  eom- 
■Med,  among  other  works,  the  treatise,  already  noticed,  oh  the 
iTtility  of  Prayer,  and  on  rtie  Esposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambmsins.  Here  he  main- 
tlined  an  active  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  llie  clmreh  in  Cappadocia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia; 
,and  lie  w-.i.'^  nl'tm  invili'tl  to  assist  at  lit-liberatioiis  on  the  eon- 
wnM  of  breign  fihufcbH. 

I>Dnng  the  persecHtaoH  of  Masnnrai  the  Thtaeiui,  in  wMch 
fwo'of  Origen's  friends,  the  presbyter  Protoctetus,  of  Csearea, 
and  Ambroaius,  were  great  sufierers,  he  addressed  to  these 
confessors,  who  were  awaiting  in  prison  the  issue  of  thor 
trials,  his  treatise  on  MaTiyrAmt.  He  exhorts  thnn  to  stead- 
bstnese  in  confession ;  he  fintifies  their  resolntioD  by  the 
promises  of  Scripture ;  and  talces  pains  to  refute  those  sophisms 
which  might  be  employed  to  paUiat«  a  practical  deaial  of  the 
faith ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  Gnostics,  who,  bolding  outward 
things  tobe  indifferent,  and  by  pagan  statesmen,  who  wei«  wont 

when  they  do  no  wrong.  They  aik  JetM,  'Hearestdioa  what  Aese 
a«y?'  And  this  we  ehuU  better  nndenbrnd  if  we  consider  how  ofle«  it 
happens  that  men  of  ardent  minds,  vho  liaiard  tkeir  liberly  in  bold  eon- 
fesBions  before  tbe  hsatken,  who  demise  daugtr,  who  whh  all  consbncjr 
lead  livei  of  llie  Etrioteat  ^lon^eace  md  Hreiest  aosteritj.— haw  olWa 
soldi  men,  being  rude  of  apeoA  {'ilifm  rS  A^u),  are  dicnnisted  by 
these  blamewoTlii;  high-primli  h  dtsorgtiiizers, — how  oAm  iliey  Kre 
aocDsed  by  them  before  JeBoi,  ai  if  &ej  uemselTes  behaved  better  thai 
snchbonest  and  good  diildren.  Bat  Jesus  testifies  in  bvoaritf  tbe^A^rm, 
andonthectiierkBiidaociianthelugli-priestsofiKtKinuioe.niyiBg,  'Hne 
ye  nut  read,  Oat  of  the  month  of  ttabet  and  KocUaigs  Ood  hot  nduDad 
pcaise?'"  It  is  jnit  pcmlde  that  Ori^ai  here  k*d  befiire  fais  nhfi 
ere  Demetrini  and  siBuhr  tnebi^ii,  who  were  imiliaed  to  .indgewM 
foe  greatest  severity  thoM  erton  «t^<^  \tnKeeded  out  of  a  foaasmetL 
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to  regard  everything  solely  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
sought  alike  to  persuade  the  Christians  that,  without  violating 
their  private  convictions,  which  no  one  wished  to  deprive  them 
of,  they  might  join  in  the  merely  outward  ceremonies  of  the 
state  religion.  Although  that  moral  view  which  aimed  at  an 
absolute  estrangement  from  all  human  passions  (of  the  con- 
nection of  which  with  Origen's  whole  mode  of  thinking 
we  have  already  spoken)  pervades  this  book,*  and  though  it 
is  full  also  c^  those  £ftlse  notions  of  martyrdom  as  an  opus  ope- 
ratum,  which,  infused  into  him  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  church  in  his  time,  w&re  incorporated  with  several  of  liis 
own  peculiar  ideas,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  finely  expresses 
the  strength  of  his  unwavering  trust  and  of  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  gospel  fidth.  To  the  two  confessors  he  thus  writes  :^ — 
^^  I  could  wish  that^  you,  too,  keeping  in  mind,  throughout 
the  whole  conflict  that  awaits  you,  the  exceeding  great  reward 
reserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  suffer  persecution  and  re- 
proach for  the  sake  of  righteou^ess  and  of  the  Son  of  man, 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad,  as  the  apostles  once  rejoiced,  when 
they  were  found  worthy  to  suflfer  rejMxmch  foir  the  name  of 
Christ  But  if  anguish  should  ever  enter  your  souls,  may  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  that  dwells  within  you,  tempted  though  you 
maybe  on  your  part  to  dispossess  it,  enable  you  to  cry,  '  Why 
troublest  dhou  me,  ray  soul?  and  wliy  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me  ?  Hope  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is 
the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.'  Ps.  xlii.  5. 
May  it,  howevw,  never  be  troubled,  but  even  before  the 
tribunal  itself,  and  under  the  naked  sword  aimed  at  yom: 
necks,  may  it  be  preserved  by  that  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding."  He  says  to  them  in  another 
plaoe,:(  **  l^nce  the  Word  of  God§  is  quick  and  powCTful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  Heb.  iv.  12;  so  let  this  di- 
Tine  Word,  at  this  time  especially,  cause  to  reign  in  our  souls, 
as  He  did  in  His  apostles,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 

*  This  is  seen  particularly  in  Origen's  artificial  -way  of  ezidaiiiiiig  the 
words  spoken  by  Christ  in  his  agony ;  the  spirit  above  referred  to  not 
aUowing  him  te  take  them  in  their  natural  seote. 

t  P.  4.  X  R.  37 

§  He  onderstands  this  of  the  Logos. 


i!tauding ;  but  He  has  cast  tlie  sword  betweea  the  image  of 
the  earthly  and  the  image  of  the  heavenly  within  us,  that  He 
may  for  the  present  receive  our  heavenly  man  to  himself,  so 
that,  when  we  have  so  &t  attained  as  to  need  no  more  sepa.- 
lation,*  he  may  make  us  altogether  heavenly.  And  he  came 
not  only  to  bring  the  Bword,  but  also  to  send  fire  on  the 
earth,  concerning  which  be  says,  '  What  will  I,  if  it  be 
already  kindled?"  Lube  Jtii.  49.  May  this  fire,  then,  be 
kindled  even  in  you,  and  consume  every  earthly  feeling  within 
you,  and  eau»e  you  to  be  joyfully  baptized  with  that  baptism 
of  which  Jesus  spake.t  And  thou  (Ambrosius),  who  luist  a 
wife  and  children,  brothers  and  sLiters,  remember  the  words 
of  the  Lord — '  Whoever  cometh  unto  me,  and  hateth  not  bis 
father,  mother,  wife,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters,  cannot  be 
my  disciple,'  But  both  of  jou  be  mindful  of  the  words^'  If 
any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate  not  even  his  own  life,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple.' " 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  eame  persecution  which  induced  Origoi 
to  leave  for  a  while  the  place  where  he  had  hitherto  resided. 
The  persecution  at  that  time  being  merely  local,  it  was  easy  to 
escape  fnjiu  it  by  fleeing  to  otlier  districts  where  tranquillity 
happened  to  prevail.  Origen  repaired  to  Ceesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  where  lie  visited  his  friejiil  the  bi-sliop  Firrailiau,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  correeponding  on  ecientific 
and  theological  subjects.} 

But,  p^haps,  at  the  very  time  while  he  was  there,  the  per- 
secution broke  out  in  Cappadocia,§  which  was  the  occasion  of 
his  retiring  to  the  house  of  Juliana,  a  Christian  virgin,  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  who  concealed  and  entertained  him  in 
her  own  house.  It  was  here  he  made  a  discovery  which  had  an 
important  bearing  on  his  literary  undertakings.  He  had  been 
employed  for  years  on  a  work  which  was  to  contribute  both  to 
the  emendation  of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the 
Old  Testament, — which  was  the  translation  chiefly  used  in  the 
church  (being  r^arded  as  inspired  by  many  Christians  who 
followed  the  old  Jewish  l^;end),  and  of  which  the  readings 

*  No  separatitm  of  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike. 

X  Thej  occasioDalljyieited  each  other  for  the  pnrpoge<rfi 
theological  toucs.    Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  27. 
i  See  vol.  I.  p.  174, 
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of  the  different  manuscripts  varied  considerably  from  each 
other, — ^and  also  to  the  improvement  of  this  translation  itself, 
by  comparing  it  with  other  ancient  versions  and  with  the 
original  Hebrew  text.  Origen,  who  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  disputing  with  pagans  and  Jews  on  religious  matters,  had 
found,  as  he  says  himself,  by  his  own .  experience,  how  neces- 
sary an  acquaintance  with  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  to  all  who  did  not  wish  to  give  an  advantage  to 
the  Jews,  for  the  latter  were  accustomed  to  ridicule  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Gentile  Christians  who  disputed  with  them  when 
they  cited  passages  from  the  Alexandrian  version  which  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  or  when  they  showed  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  passages  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  only.*  He  had  therefore  employed  the  wealth  of  his 
friend  Ambrosius,  and  availed  himself  of  his  own  frequent 
journeys,  to  collect  various  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrian 
version,  and  other  ancient  translations,  which  it  was  still  pos- 
sible to  procure.  Thus,  for  example,  ransacking  every  corner, 
he  had  found,  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  an  ancient  translation,  not 
before  known  to  exist,  of  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Now  it  had  happened  that  this  Juliana  had  inherited  the 
writings  of  the  Ebionite  Symmachus^  who  had  lived  perhaps 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and  among  these  writings 
Origen  found  both  his  commentary  on  the  gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  (^thayyiKiov  Kara  'Efipaiovgj)  and  his  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  j:    He  was  now  enabled  to  bring  to  a 

*  Orig.  ep.  ftd  AfSncan.  s.  5:  Taiairms  oS^nf  tifuHf  rije  tr^os  ttlirovs  iv 
rms  ^*rniri^i  <rapa^»gvii(,  ah  xetret<p^oyftfovfiv,  ohV  its  ths  auTtiig,  yiXMavrett 
vtivf  itvh  rSv  UfSv  9rifvivnr»tf  ig  r*  aXtiiti  »eu  tra^*  eturaTs  a.itetyiypafjbft,Uet 
ayv&0V9V€Cs» 

t  The  words  of  Eusebius,  I.  VI.  c.  17,  respecting  the  "work  of  Symma- 

chuSy  are,  '£»  dig  ^»i7  tr^og  re  xara  MarfiaTev  avorttvofiiivag  tuetyyiXtcv  r^v 
^'^^Mfititfi*  nl^wn  (r*>y  'Ej3iMya/A>y)  xpurufuv,  As  he  subsequently  classes 
this  work  with  the  commentaries  of  Symmachus  on  the  scriptures  {i^/utiniag 
ttf  rag  y»«n^g\  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  it  was  some  writing  of 
his,  in  which  he  expounaed  this  gospel,  or  rather,  the  Ebionitic  gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  resembled  it,  and  employed  it  to  prove 
the  Ebionitic  doctrines ;  but  the  Greek  phrase,  ouTortrnfffiai  tr^og  n,  con- 
nected with  x^arunn,  favours  rather  the  supposition  that  a  writing  is 
here  meant  which  attacked  the  gospel  of  Matthew  by  assuming  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ebionitic  revision  of  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews. 
X  Palla<]Uu8  (in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century)  TOUt)^,  ml^v&V^ 
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completion  the  great  work  of  coUatiog'  the  ancient  vernons 
still  extant,  and  of  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew  text* 

After  the  murder  of  Maximin,  and  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gordian,  in  the  year  238,  Origen  waa  enabled  to 
return  once  more  to  Caesarea,  and  resume  there  his  earlier 
labours. 

Long  before,  while  he  was  residing  at  Alexandria,  the 
cliurch  of  Greece,  in  which  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  had 
sent  for  him  to  advise  with  them  on  some  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters :  he  now  probably  received  a  second  invitation  of  the  nine 
Lind.  His  way  led  him  through  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia, 
wliere  he  spent  several  days  with  his  old  friend  Ambrosias, 
who,  if  the  narrative  of  Jerome  is  correct,  had  meanwhile 
become  deacon ;  whether  it  was  that  the  latter  had  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  church  of  that  city,  or  whether  he  had  come 

tonr  of  the  monks  {kav^Unm),  c.  147,  that  he  had  found  in  an  old  mana- 
scnpt,  coming  from  Origen,  the  woids  written  in  his  own  hand,  giving 
the  account  cited  in  tbf  text.  True,  this  PalU^ns  is  a  witness  liable  to 
some  suspicion  on  account  of  his  credulity ;  bat  in  this  case  we  have  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  him,  especiaUy  as  his  testimony  agrees  with  the  m- 
rative  of  Eusebius,  I.  VI.  c.  17. 

*  The  Hexapla  :  to  say  anything  more  concerning  this  work  and  kin- 
dred works  of  Origt'n  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose.     See  on  this 
suhj(H!t  any  of  the  introdnctions  to  the  Old  Testament.    We  shall  merely 
cite  here  the  words  of  Origen  himself  respecting  the  comparison  instituted 
by  him  between  the  Alexandrian  version  and  the  other  ancient  transla- 
tions of  the   01(1  Testament.     After  having  spoken  ("Commentar.  in 
Matth.  f.  oSl)  of  the  differences  in  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  had  arisen  partly  from  the  negligence  and  partly  from  the  arbitrary 
criticism  of  the  transcril>ers,  he  adds,    "  As  regards  the  differences  be- 
tween the  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have,  with  God's  help,  found 
a  means  of  adjusting  them,  by  using  the  other  translations  as  our  cri- 
terion.    Wherever  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy  anything  was  doubtfol 
on  account  of  the  differences  of  the  manuscripts,  we  have  retained  that 
which  coincided  with  the  other  translations ;  and  many  passages  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  we  have  marked  with  an  obelisk  (the  critical 
sign  of  omission),  not  daring  wholly  to  omit  them.     But  some  passages 
we  have  noted  with  an  asterisk,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  such  pas- 
sages, which  are  not  found  ip  the  Seventy,  have  been  added  by  us  from 
the  other  translations  coinciding  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  in  order  that 
whoever  is  so  inclined  may  receive  them  into  tke  text  (I  suppose  that  the 
reading  should  be  ^^offtirtti);  but  whoever  takes  any  offence  at  them 
may  receive  or  not  receive  them,  as  he  pleases."     From  these  last  words 
we  see  how  much  Origen  had  to  fear  from  those  who  were  ready  forth- 
with to  accuse  any  one  that  departed  from  the  traditional  and  customary 
route  of  fidsifying  the  sacred  scriptures. 
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thither  for  the  sake  of  meeting  Origen.  There  he  received  a 
letter  from  another  friend,  Julius  Africanus,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  learned  Christians  of  that  age.*  Origen,  in  a 
conversation  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Africanus,  had, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  cited  the  story  of  Susanna 
as  a  part  of  genuine  scripture,  and  belonging  to  the  book  of 
Daniel.  In  this  letter,  equally  characterized  by  the  moderate, 
respectful  tone  of  literary  controversy,  and  by  the  unbiassed 
freedom  of  criticism,  Africanus  expressed  his  surprise  at  what 
he  had  heard,  and  asked  for  further  explanations.  Origen 
replied  in  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  from  Nicomedia.  Not 
so  free  from  prejudice  as  Africanus,  he  laboured  to  defend  the 

m 

*  He  was  then  a  very  aged  man,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
oonld  address  Origen,  who  was  now  fifty,  by  the  title  "  my  son/'  His 
usnai  place  of  residence  was  probably  the  ancient  and  ruined  city  of  Em- 
mans  or  Nicopolis  in  Palestine  (so  called  by  the  Romans  after  the  Jewish 
war,  and  not  to  be  conibanded  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament, 
being  more  distant,  namely,  176  stadia  from  Jerusalem).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  ruined  place  chose  him^  as  their  delegate  to  the  emperor 
Heliogabalus,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  that  emperor  the  restora- 
tion of  their  city,  a  mission  in  which  he  was  successful.  Hieronym.  de  vir. 
illustr.  c.  63.  He  is  known  as  the  first  author  of  a  Christian  History  of 
tiie  world  (his  %j«M7g«^/«  in  five  books,  vid.  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  31).  This 
work,  of  which  our  only  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of 
it  by  other  writers,  and  from  fragments,  had  undoubtedly  its  origin  in 
an  apologetic  purpose.  He  is  known  again  from  his  letter  to  Aris- 
tides  on  the  method  of  reconciling  the  differences  between  the  genealo- 
gies in  Matthew  and  Luke,  of  wluch  Eusebius,  Hist.  lib.  I.  c.  7,  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  fragment.  There  is  another  remarkable  fragment  of  the 
same  letter,  published  by  Routh,  Reliquise  sacrse,  vol.  II.  p.  115.  He 
here  controverts  those  who  asserted  that  these  different  genealogies  had 
been  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  in  this  way  the 
truth  that  Christ  was  at  once  King  and  High  Priest,  being  descended 
from  the  royal  and  priestly  fiunilies.  And  in  this  connection  he  expresses 
himself  very  strongly  against  the  theory  of  "  pious  fraud."  "  God  for- 
bid,"' says  he,  '<  that  the  opinion  should  ever  prevail  in  the  church  of 
Christ  uat  any  false  thing  can  be  fabricated  for  Christ* s  glory."    M^  Ih 

Xfartifi  Totovros  Xeyog  U  iKxXwi^  X^t^TdVy  on  yj/tv^ag  ffvyxureci  %U  ouvov  Ktii 

HHi/fXayiav  Xpiffrou.  Eusebius  ascribes  to  him  a  work  which  contained  a 
sort  of  literary  omniana,  after  the  fsfhion  of  the  unscientific  Polyhvitories 
of  those  times,  entitled  xivrai.  A  great  deal,  however,  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  fragments  of  this  work,  does  not  accord  with  the  views  and 
principles  which  should  belong  to  this  man,  according  to  what  we 
otherwise  know  of  him.  The  most  natural  hypothesis  seems  to  be,  that 
he  wrote  this  work  before  his  habits  of  thinking  had  become  decidedly 
Christian. 


fotlmlty  of  tlie  Alexajidrian  version  and  collection  of  the 
HCfcd  writings.     It  is  well  worth  observing  how  the  free 
biqairiiig  mind  of  Origen,  out  of  a,  misconceived  piety,  and 
[fcraapk,  too,  of  a  timidity  engendered  by  the  convulsions     i 
wUcIi,   in  spile  of  his  own  will,  he  had  occaraoned  in  the     \ 
cftmch,  tatA  refuge  in  the  authority  of  a  church  tradition  pre-     i 
■|iiiuler  the  guidance  of  a  special  Providence.  ' '  But    < 
rt  Providence,"  he  says,*  "which  in  the  sacred     ' 

Byiven  tlie  means  of  edification  to  all  the  churches 

«i  Cln^0b  nave  cared  for  those  who  are  bought  with  a.  price,     I 
fcr  whom  Christ  died — Clirist,  the  Son  of  that  God  who  is 
We,  and  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  liim  up  for  us    i 
all,  that  he  might  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  liesidE^ 
oonnder  wJiether  it  is  not  well  to  think  of  those  words,  '  Ee-     ' 
move  not  the  ancient  landmark  which  thy  fathers  have  set.' " 
'Ptov,  xxii.  28.     He  then  proceeds  to  say  that,  although  he  by 
BO  means  neglected  the  other  ancient  translations,  yet  he  had 
bwtOTedj  peculiar  attention  to  the  Alexandrian  version,  that    j 
it  m^t  not  seem  aa  if  he  wished  to  introduce  into  the  church 
My  ralsifying  innovation;  and  that  he  might  give  no  pretest    ' 
to  those  who  sought  occasion  for,  and  look  delight  in,  ac- 
cusing and    calumniating    the    men   who   were    univemdty 
celebrated,+       Owen's    travels    in    Greece    terminated   at 
Athens,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  finished  his  com> 
mentary  on  Ezekiel,  and  began  his  commentary  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon. I 

To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  with  theological 
labours.  Under  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  with  some  of 
whose  &mily  he  was  on  terms  of  <M>Trespondence,  he  wrote  the 
work  against  Celsus  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  his 
commeDtary  on  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  other  treatises. 
When  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  he  for  the  first  time  permitted 
his  discourses  to  be  taken  down  by  short-hand  wTiters.  In  what 
high  consideration  he  stood  with  the  churches  of  these'countries 
is  evident  from  the  fiict  that  on  every  important  ecclesias- 
tical question  on  which  it  waa  difiScuIt  to  come  to  a  decbion 

ul  irjififnif  tliffiit  ni  Jniwii  kffitit,  Uii-nri  ni/i  iw  /titif  toufmtrut 
nmi  ran  lixfamuitm  h  ri  jihiS  nwrnyiiiTt, 
J  EuMb.  lib.  VI.  c.  38. 
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the  opinion  of  Origen  was  asked  even  by  synods  of  bishops.  A 
ease  of  this  sort,  in  which  Beryllus,  the  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  submitted  to  be  taught  by  him,  was  noticed  on  a 
former  occasion.  We  may  here  mention  another  instance : 
a  controversy  had  been  excited  by  a  party  among  the  Ara- 
bian Christians  asserting  that  the  human  soul  died  with  the 
body,  and  that,  together  with  the  body,  it  was  not  to  be  re- 
vived till  the  resurrection, — ^an  ancient  Jewish  notion.  Perhaps, 
too,  among  these  tribes,  who  by  their  situation  were  brought 
into  frequent  contact  with  Jews,  it  was  no  new  doctrine,  but 
one  which  had  prevailed  there  from  ancient  times ;  and  per- 
haps (if  indeed  the  general  voice  was  thus  early  pronounced 
against  them)*  it  was  the  influence  of  Origen, — in  whose  sys- 
tem the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  which 
is  akin  to  GTod,  held  an  important  place, — that  first  gained  a 
general  reception  for  the  latter  doctrine,  and  caused  the  small 
party  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  opinion  to  be  regarded  as 
heretical.  This  explains  how  the  convention  of  a  great  synod 
came  to  be  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  settling  these 
disputes.  As  they  could  not  come  to  an  agreement,  Origen 
was  sent  for;  and  by  his  arguments  the  opponents  of  the 
soul's  natural  immortality  were  brought  to  confess  and  to 
renounce  their  error. 

In  the  last  days  of  a  life  consecrated  to  labour  and  conflict 
in  behalf  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  Christ, 
Origen  (who,  on  account  of  some  particular  opinions,  was  by 
a  great  part  of  the  church  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  and  enemy 
to  the  evangelical  scheme  of  faith)  is  said  to  have  refuted  by 
his  conduct  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  have 
shown  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  faith — that  he 
belonged  to  that  small  number  who  are  willing  to  hate  even 
their  own  life  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

As  the  fury  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  in  the  Decian 
persecution,  was  directed  particularly  against  those  men  who 
were  distinguished  among  the  Christians  by  their  station, 
their  wealth,  their  knowledge,  and  their  activity  in  promul- 

*  Eusebius  (1.  VI.  c.  37)  may  perhaps  judge  concerning  the  contro- 
versies of  these  times  too  much  according  to  his  own  subjective  views 
and  the  church  orthodoxy  of  his  age,  when  he  represents  the  defenders 
of  this  opinion  as  men  generally  acknowledged  to  be  teachers  of  error 
and  propagators  of  a  new  doctrine. 

VOL,  II,  ^  \ 
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gating  the  fidtli,*  it  mui  natiBal  tluct  iooli  a  mm  as  Orign 
■hoald  become  a  ibiniiig  muk  tar  fimdeal  enieltf.  After  a 
.ateadfiMt  oonfeanon  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and  here,  in 
confimnity  with  the  plan  of  the  Deoianpgwec^ltio■^<l^ej^^ 
was  made  to  oyerogmetheinfinnityofatte  by  esqoiBite  and  gra- 
dually increasing  tortures.  Bot  die  fiath  which  he  bore  in  hk 
heart  Mistained  the  weaknesB  of  old  age,  and  gave  him  power 
to  withstand  every  trial.  After  having  soffiared  so  mochf  he 
wrote  fhxm  his  prison  a  letter  fuU  of  consolatiaii,  of  enoontage- 
ment  for  others.  The  dremnstaooes  fwhich  in  their  proper 
{dace  have  been  already  mentioned)  which  oontribated  first  to 
mdderate  this  perseeation,  and  thai  to  bring  it  wholly  to  an 
end,  procured  finally  for  Origen  also  freedom  and  rqiose.  Yet 
the  sofierings  which  he  had  undergone  served  periiaps  to  hasten 
his  death,  which  took  place  about  the  year  254,|  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age. 

The  influence  of  Origen  on  theological  learning  was  no 
longer  connected  with  his  peraon,  bot  continued  to  spvead,  in- 
dependently of  the  man,  by  means  of  his  writings  and  his 
scholars,  but  not  without  continual. collision  with  minds  of  an 
opposite  tendency.  The  friends  of  Chiliasm,  of  the  grossly  literal 
method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  of  the  anthropomorphic 
and  anthropopathic  mode  of  representing  divine  things  con- 
nected therewith,  and  the  zealots  for  the  letter  of  the  church's  tra- 
ditional doctrine,  were  opponents  to  the  school  of  Origen.  The 
conflict  between  these  antagonistic  directions  of  mind  presents, 
at  the  close  of  this  period,  very  important  phenomena  con- 

♦  The  personsB  insignefi.  t  Euseb.  L  VI.  c  39. 

%  Euseb.  L  VII.  c.  2.  According  to  Photins,  cidd.  118,  there  were  two 
different  reports  concerning  the  manner  and  time  of  Origen's  death. 
Pamphilns,  and  many  others  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with 
Origen,  reported  that  he  died  a  martp*,  at  Csesarea,  daring  the  Del^ 
persecution .  Others  reported  that  he  lived  till  the  times  of  Gallus  and  Vo- 
Insianus,  and  then  died  at  Tyre,  and  was  there  buried ;  which  account  was 
confirmed  also  by  the  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  Origen  after  the 
persecution,  of  the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  Photius  was  not  fhlly 
convinced.  But,  according  to  what  EuseUns  says,  in  the  abcrve^ted  pas- 
sage of  his  Church  History, — who  undoubtedly  followed  the  account  of 
his  friend  and  teacher  Pamphilus, — it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Pam- 
philus  really  reported  ai^  such  thing  as  the  former  account.  Perhaps 
Photius  misunderstood  Pamphilus,  when  the  latter  meant  simply  con- 
fession under  torture,  or  perhaps  was  speaking  o^  the  indinct  conse- 
quences of  those  suj^erings  \o  On^eii. 
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nected  with  the  deyelopment  of  theology.  We  shall  here,  in 
the  first  place,  glance  at  the  church  which  was  the  original 
seat  of  Origen's  activity,  namely,  the  church  of  Alexandria 
and  of  Egypt. 

Ongen  had  here  left  behind  him  disciples  who  continued  to 
labour  in  his  own  spirit,  although  with  less  of  his  zeal  for 
speculation.  Demetrius  the  bishop  was  (as  appears  from  what 
has  been  already  said)  rather  the  personal  enemy  of  Origen  than 
the  enemy  of  his  theological  views:  his  attack  upon  the  latter 
had  probably  be«i  only  a  pretext.  Accordingly  he  permitted 
the  disciples  of  Origen  to  continue  their  labours  undisturbed ; 
and  he  himself  died  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  these  contro« 
versies,  in  the  same  year,  231. 

Heraclas,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Origen  (who  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school),  succeeded 
Demetrius  in  the  episcopal  office.  Heraclas  was  succeeded, 
in  the  year  247,  as  catechist,  and  afterwards  as  bishop,  by 
Dionysius,  another  worthy  disciple  of  Origen,  who  always 
retained  his  love  and  respect  for  him,  and  when  he  was  in 
prison,  during  the  Decian  persecution^  addressed  to  him  a  letter 
of  consolation.  Dionysius,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  had  come  to 
the  £iith  in  the  gospel  by  the  way  oifree  examination,  having 
impartially  examined  all  other  systems.  And  accordingly  he 
remained  true  to  this  iprinciple,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a 
teacher  of  the  church.  He  read  and  examined  without  preju- 
dice all  the  writings  of  the  heretics,  and  rejected  their  systems 
only  after  he  had  made  himself  accurately  acquainted  with 
them,  and  had  it  in  his  power  to  refute  them  by  arguments. 
A  presbyter  of  his  church  warned  him  of  the  injury  which 
might  accrue  to  his  soul  by  the  distracting  occupation  of 
perusing  so  many  godless  writings.  But  the  Spirit  of  God 
gave  him  assurance  that  he  had  no  need  to  be  disturbed  by 
such  a  fear.  He  believed  that  he  had  lieard  a  voice,  saying 
to  him,  '^  Read  whatever  falls  into  thy  hands,  for  thou  art 
capable  of  judging  and  proving  all  things;  and  from  the  first 
this  has  been  to  thee  the  occasion  of  faith."  By  this  en- 
couragement Dionysius  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose ;  and  he 
found  it  agreeable  to  the  direction  given  by  the  Lord  (in 
an  apocryphal  gospel)  to  the  stronger  Christians :  ^^  Be 
ye    skilful    money-changers,"    yivia^t    Iokl^lqX    T9at:tCv.Tav^ 
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i^.  skilful  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit  i 

We  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  adduced  examples  of 
the  liberality  aiid  moderation  of  this  Father,  and  of  the  liappj  • 
effects  resulting  therefrom.  The  same  Christian  moderation  ( 
and  gentleness  appear  in  his  letter  to  Basilides,  an  Egyptian  i 
bishop,  on  questions  relative  to  matters  of  church  discipline  I 
and  worship.f  The  letter  of  Dionysius  to  his  sujfragaa  bishop  i 
thus  concludes ;  ''  These  questions  you  have  not  proposed  to  i 
me  as  if  you  were  ignorant  of  the  subject,  but  to  honour  m^  i 
anil  to  be  assured  that  I  am  of  tlie  same  miad  with  yourelf,  U  i 
indeed  I  am.  I  have  laid  open  to  you  my  own  opinions,  iiot  • 
as  a  teacher,  but  witli  all  the  frankness  which  we  are  bound  to  I 
ui^e  in  our  communications  with  each  other.  But  it  b  now  { 
yonr  biifitness  to  judge  of  what  I  liave  said,  and  then  write  me  . 
■what  seems  to  you  better  than  this,  or  whether  you  hold  that  , 
to  he  right  which  I  have  advanced. "t 

The  Fathers  that  next  distinguished  themselves  as  teachen    i 
in  the  Alexandrian  church  were  Pierius  and  Theognostos,  who    | 
lived  in  the  last  years  of  the  third  century.     In  the  fragments 
of  their  writings  preserved  by  Photius  we  recognise  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Origen. 

We  have  observed  before  that  in  Egypt  itself  there  existed 
two  opposite  parties,  the  Origenists  and  the  anti-Origeniste. 
We  meet  with  them  again  in  the  fourth  century,  especially 
among  the  Egyptian  monks,  under  the  names  o£  Ant/m^xh 
tnorpkiles  and  OrigenitU.  Perhaps  this  opposition  among 
the  Egyptian  monks  may  be  traced  back  to  the  times  of  whi(£ 
we  are  now  speaking.  In  these  times,  it  is  true,  there  were 
as  yet  no  monks ;  but  as  early  as  the  close  tX  the  third  cen- 
tury there  existed  in  Egypt  societies  of  ascetics,  who  lived 


'  DioDvuas,  ID  ha  letter  to  the  Homsn  presbvter  Philemon,  Ensek  1. 
VII.  e.  7. 

t  Whiofa  letter  acquired  the  aalboritvof  canomcal  law  in  the  Greek 
chnrch,  as  being  an  ivirrtXi  ■■»n>ii.  The  fraenients  of  it  irhieh  Mill 
remain  vere  last  edited  by  Boutb.  in  hi»  Beliquis  Sacre,  toL  II. 
.  X  A  considerable  iniguient  of  the  vork  of  this  Dionyaius  on  Natnre, 
la  vhicli  he  defends  the  belief  in  a  Providence  against  xhe  atomistic  sjs- 
lem  of  the  Epicureans,  has  been  preserved  to  us  bj'  Busebius,  in  the 
I«tb  book  of  the  Preeparatio  evsngelica,  inCrodncea  bv  Bouih,  1.  o. 
TOl.  IV. 
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secluded  in  the  oountiy.*  Among  these  Egyptian  ascetics 
appeared,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hieracas,  who  (by  those  who  judged  him  by  the  standard  of 
the  church  scheme  of  faith,  as  it  had  formed  itself  in  the  fourth 
century)  was  in  the  following  times  placed  among  the  heretics, 
but  who  could  hardly  have  been  considered  as  a  heretic  during 
his  lifetime.!  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  his  spi- 
ritual bias  and  doctrines  from  the  fragmentary  accounts  of 
them  (for  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  part  to  Epipha- 
niusf),  there  was  much  in  his  peculiar  views  which  savoured 
of  the  school  of  Origen.  And  the  fact  may  have  been,  that  he 
came  from  that  school.  Still  the  affinity  between  them  is  very 
far  from  being  such  as  can  only  be  explained  in  this  par- 
ticular way.  The  same  tendencies  may  easily  have  sprung 
up  in  Egypt  from  many  different  quarters. 

Hieracas  passed  the  life  of  an  ascetic  in  the  city  of  Leon- 
topoiis,  in  Egypt, §  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  ascetics,  earned 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  means  of  bestowing  charity,  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands,  exercising  an  art  that  was  highly 
esteemed  and  much  employed  in  Egypt,  that  of  calligraphy ^ 
which  he  practised  with  equal  skill  both  in  the  Greek  and  in 
the  Coptic  language.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  beyond  the 
age  of  ninety,  and  (which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  from 
his  simple  habits)  to  have  retained  to  the  last  the  full  exercise 
of  his  powers,  so  that  he  could  pursue  his  art  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life.  He  was  equally  familiar  with  the  Grecian  and  with 
the  Coptic  literature ;  from  which  very  circumstance,  however, 
it  may  have  resulted  that  he  introduced  many  foreign  elements 
from  both  these  sources  into  Christianity.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible  in  Greek  and  in  Coptic,  and  also  com- 
posed many  church  hynms. 

He  was  given  to  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation, 
which  was  closely  connected  with  a  certain  theosophic  teu- 

*  See  Athanasins'  life  of  Antcmius.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
more  on  this  point  in  the  foUo'wing  period. 

t  For  this  reason,  as  we  can  take  the  notion  of  heresy  in  the  present 
work  only  in  its  historical  sense,  we  have  not  placed  Hieracas,  as  is 
usually  done,  among  the  heretics. 

X  Hseres.  67. 

§  Unless  he  lived  at  the  head  of  a  community  of  ascetics,  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 
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deofiy.    The  aeoduDt  of  Ftandiw,  in^pntiolary  iM^'IflBi  (hb> 
ffeiiy  explained  as  aa  allegocji  denring  that  then  hiad  mm 
been  a  material  Paradise.    It  nay  be  coqjeeturedl  thathe^ii 
well  as  Origen,  considend  Plununse  to  be  a  sjymbol  «f  tkil 
higher  spiritual  world  from  whidi  the  heaTenly  spMt  fd 
an  inclination  to  earthly  matter.    Bat  as  then 
agreement  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
bdlically  and  what  literally  in  that  narmdve  of  G 
moreover,  nothing  was  yet  settled,  in  the  system  of  the 
nant  chnrch,  respecting  .the  orioin  of  the  eool ;  and  as  Iha 
pecnliar  ofHnions  of  Origen  had  still  many  important  adiSK 
catesy  particularly  in  the  Egyptian  church;  he  ooold  not  ea 
this  account  be  generally  condemned  as  a  heretie. 

From  his  theoiry  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  hemrmlf 
spirit,  immersed  in  an  union  with  matter,  became  inTested  wA 
a  body ,  we  may  easily  understand  why  Hieraoas  ahonld  haive  esB- 
temned  tiiis  esirthly,  material  bo^,  luive  made  the  mortifieatioB 
of  it  the  leading  aim  of  the  Christian  morals,  and  thenfae 
should  have  opposed  the  cbctrine  tliat  the  sool,  onoe  set  fiei^ 
would,  by  the  resurrectiQn,  be  again  incarcerated  in  this  prisoa 
of  the  body.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  latter  point,  he 
may  perhaps  at  the  same  time  have  supposed  that  the  soul 
would  be  veiled  in  a  higher  organ  of  ethereal  matter  (a  ffifia 
vyevfiaTucov) ,  Even  this  opinion  he  might  present  under 
such  a  form  as  not  directly  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  but  only  to  explain  it  according  to  his 
own  sense. 

In  respect  to  the  former  point,  he  represented  the  abste- 
mious and  unmarried  life  as  something  essential  to  the  proper 
perfection  of  the  Christian.  The  recommendation  of  a  life  of 
celibacy  he  made  to  constitute  the  characteristic  distinction 
between  the  great  moral  principle  of  the  Old  and  that  of 
the  New  Testament.  Those  false  notions  of  the  essence  of 
morality,  and  of  the  requisitions  of  the  moral  law  on  human 
nature,  by  which  men  were  led  to  imagine  they  could  easUy 
fulfil  it,  and  even  do  more  than  it  requires  (opera  supe^- 
erogaiionis)y  discover  themselves  in  Hieracas,  when  he  asks, 
*^  What  new  thing  has  the  doctrine  of  the  Only-begotten 
introduced  ?  Of  what  new  benefit  has  he  been  the  author  to 
fanmanity?  Of  the  fear  of  God,  of  envy,  covetousness,  and 
the  like,  the  Old  Testament  had  already  treated.     What  new 
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thing  is  there  still  renuuDing,  unless  it  be  the  introduction  of 
the  unmarried  life?"  This  question  shows,  we  allow,  that 
Hieracas  had  no  right  apprehension  either  of  the  requisitions 
qi  the  moral  law,  or,  what  is  strictly  connected  therewith, 
of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  redemption.  From  the  views  which  we  here  find  ex- 
jMressed  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  requirements  which  the 
moral  law  makes  on  the  same,  a  doctrine  might  be  drawn  to 
inculcate  that  man  needed  no  Redeemer.  But  it  is  without 
good  reason  that  the  doctrine  has  therefore  been  ascribed 
to  Hieracas,  that  Christ  was  merely  tiie  author  of  a  perfect 
system  of  morals,  and  not  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  A 
zealous  Montanist  might  have  said  nearly  the  same  as  Hieracas 
has  done.  Indeed,  the  traces  of  these  erroneous  ethical  and 
anthropological  notions  may  be  found  elsewhere,  in  the  same 
period,  particularly  among  the  Alexandrians. 

He  endeavoured  to  prove  by  wresting  texts  out  of  their 
proper  connection  (1  Cor.  vii.)  that  St.  Paul  had  permitted 
marriage  only  out  of  respect  to  human  infirmity,  and  only  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding,  in  the  case  of  the  weak,  a  still  greater 
evil.  In  the  parable  of  the  virgins,  Matth.  xxv.,  he  neglected 
the  rule  that,  in  a  simile,  we  should  not  lay  any  stress  on  each 
individual  circumstance,  but  only  to  the  particular  point  to  be 
illustrated ;  and  so,  £rom  the  fact  that  none  but  virgins  are 
here  mentioned,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  none  but  un- 
married persons  could  have  any  portion  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  In  his  application  of  the  passage,  "  Witiiout  holi- 
ness no  man  can  see  tiie  Lord,"  Heb.  xii.  14,  he  proceeded 
on  his  own  principle,  that  the  essence  of  holiness  consists  in 
a  life  of  celibacy. 

As  Hieracas  himself  allows  that  St.  Paul  permitted  marriage 
to  the  weak,  it  follows  from  this  that  he  by  no  means  con- 
demned unconditionally  all  married  Christians,  and  excluded 
them  from  the  number  of  the  faithful.  It  may  have  been,  per- 
haps, that  conclusions  were  over  hastily  drawn  from  some  of 
his  extravagant  assertions  in  commendation  of  an  unmarried 
life.  Or,  perhaps,  when  he  said  that  none  but  those  living 
in  celibacy  could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he 
may  have  understood  by  the  kingdom  of  he^iven,  not  the 
8tat«  of  blessedness  generally,  but  only  the  highest  degree 
of  that  blessedness ;   a  dogmatic  use  of  language  peculiar 


to  liliiiwilf  as  SGemx  probable  from  what 


•  In  ecnuquenee  of  his  ascetical  tendency,  Hieracos  was 
aMmUmnd  to  dwell  with  great  eamestne)«s  on  the  position 
iHMrt  ^'^'^T  nan  must,  by  his  own  moral  conflict,  his  own 
■■eede  Mtnta,  earn  for  himself  a  portion  in  the  kingdom  of 
hHTcn.  This  circumstance  of  his  laying  a  peculiar  stress  on 
wefcon^a  tnrn  moral  conflicts  was  also  in  perfect  accordance 
witk  tin  psouliar  Alexandrian  tendency.  Now,  inasmoch  as 
*"*  \M  ■■umed  the  position  that  a  participation  in  the 
n  of  heaven  can  only  be  the  reward  of  a  conflict,  and 
I  he  wiio  has  not  fought  cannot  obtain  the  crown,  he 
ned'thit  children  who  die  before  they  come  to  the  years 
Ol  nndenlimbng-.  do  not  enter  into  tlie  kinsfriom  of  heaven. 
It  ewi,  however,  liardly  be  supposet!  that  by  thi,<  lie  meant 
to  pronoaaoe  on  then  «i  iuMtoSUSfumt  f-~' 


■HUHBtiuil,  but  only  tlMt  bfl  'tmvnmmn  unui 
M(b  of  UeMtdnOM  lAkik  mmOib  ftoa  h 
Qod,  ftom  the  gtoifcatkn  <tf  hMBD  Mtm^ff  ito  anto»  wMi 

OeCiodbwdinGhiiat;  fiir  to  tiie  puiicipnthm  in  this  it  VM 
impoesible  to  attain,  except  by  one's  own  moral  efibrts,  and 
by  doing  more  than  the  law  demandB,  He  assumed  a  middle 
condition  for  these  children — an  hypothesis  which  PeU^us 
and  many  of  the  Orientals  afterwards  adopted  with  r^;ard  to 
unbaptized  children.  If  Hientcas  asserted  thisof  all  children, 
including  those  who  had  been  baptized,  it  follows  that  he 
denied  the  connection  of  any  superTiatural  infitteTice  with 
infant  baptism.  Perhaps,  on  this  principle,  he  combated 
in&nt  baptism  itself,  and  represented  it  as  a  practice  of 
recent  origin,  at  variance  with  the  end  of  baptism,  and  with 
the  essential  character  of  Christianity.  The  remarks  which 
we  have  here  made  tend  to  confirm  also  what  was  just  before 
observed,  that  Hieracas  by  no  means  honoured  Christ  merely 
as  a  moral  Teacher.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  he  looked  upon  Him  as  one  who  had  glorified  human 
nature,  and  had  acquired  for  it  that  highest  g^ade  of  blessed- 
ness, to  which  men  by  their  own  unasristed  powers  could  never 
have  attained. 

From  the  position  subsequently  assumed  by  the  orthodox 
of  the  church,  a  chai^  was  brought  against  Hieracas  of 
entertaining  certain  enora  oa  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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He  is  said  to  have  employed  the  following  comparison :  "  The 
Son  of  God  emanates  from  the  Father,  as  one  lamp  is  kindled 
from  another,  or  as  one  torch  is  divided  into  two."*  Com- 
parisons of  this  sort,  drawn  from  sensible  objects,  were  at 
variance,  we  admit,  with  the  spiritual  tendency  of  Origen ; 
but  the  older  church-teachers,  such  as  Justin  and  Tatian,  had 
certainly  been  partial  to  them.  Again,  Hieracas  afHrraed 
that  imder  the  type  of  Melchisedec  is  represented  the  Holy 
Spirit,  since  the  latter  is  designated,  Eom.  viii.  26,  as  an  in« 
tercessor  for  men,  consequently  as  a  priest.  He  represents 
the  image  of  the  Son,  being  subordinate,  indeed,  to  the  Son, 
but  bearing  of  all  beings  the  nearest  resemblance  to  Him  ; — 
a  notion  which  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  Origen's  theory 
of  subordination,  which  long  continued  to  maintain  a  place 
in  the  Eastern  church.*)* 

From  Palestine  the  influence  of  Origen  was,  by  means  of 
his  friends  and  disciples,  extended  even  to  Cappadocia  and  to 
Pontus,  as  the  three  great  teachers  of  the  church  in  Cappa- 
docia in  the  fourth  century  still  testify.  Here  we  have  to 
mention  particularly  his  great  disciple  Gregory^  to  whom 
the  admiration  of  the  Christians  gave  the  surname  of  Wonder- 
worker (Gavfiarovpyoc).  His  original  name  was  Theodorus. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  of 
Neocaesarea  in  Pontus.  His  father,  a  devoted  pagan,  educated 
him  in  heathenism.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  however,  he 
lost  his  father,  and  then  first  he  was  gained  to  Christianity ; 
affording  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  was  often 
through  children  and  women  that  the  gospel  first  found  its 
way  into  families.     As  yet,  however,  he  was  acquainted  with 

*  'di  Xv;^f9f  oL^th  Xv^vw,  V  Off  Xafiftaiit  tit  iv«.  Arins  ad  Alexandr. 
apud  Epiphan.  heeres.  69,  s.  7.     Athanas.  T.  I.  P.  II.  68. 

f  He  appeals  also  to  a  passage  in  an  apocryphal  writing  of  some 
importance  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  oldest  doc- 
trines,— the  eLta^arixev  *u^atcv,  1.  e.  ^the  account  of  Isaiah's  ascension  to 
the  several  regions  of  heaven,  and  of  what  he  there  saw.  After  the 
angel  attendant  of  Isaiah  has  shown  him  the  Son  of  God,  sitting  at  ^e 
ri^t  hand  of  Grod,  i  aya^nrcg,  Isaiah  asks,  Kai  rU  ivrh  •  HkX^s,  i 
2/Mt«t  alvcfj  f|  is^t^ri^otv  tXftiv',    xiki   ttTt*    9U  ytw^xtist  'reivT*  i^rt  va  elytw 

aytivrfiT^,  This  passage  is  found  in  the  writing  now  published  entire, 
after  the  old  Ethiopic  translation,  by  R.  Lawrence  [late  Archbishop 
of  Cashel],  Ozonise,  1819,  pp.  58,  59,  v.  32-36. 


Christianity  only  from  oral  teaching',  being  himself  still 
ignorant  of  the  Scriptures.  The  religions  interest  was  with 
lum  as  yet  but  a  subordinate  one,  a  splendid  career  in  the 

I  warid  seeming  to  him  far  more  important.  His  mother  ex- 
erted herself  to  the  utmost  to  have  him  taug-ht  everything 
which,  under  the  eKietii^  circumntances,  could  contribute  to 
the  successful  prosecutiou  of  his  aims.  He  received,  therefore, 
a  good  rhetorical  eiiocation,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  pre- 
ferment as  a  rhetorician  or  an  advocate ;  and  he  learnt,  more- 
over, the  language  of  the  esta.bliBhed  government  and  laws, — 
the  Latin.  His  teaclier  in  tlie  Latin  l&nguage  pointed  out  to 
him  how  very  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  liis  end  vas  the 
knowledge  of  the  Goraan  law.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
this,  and  liad  already  formed  the  design  of  visiting  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  liis  knowledge  of  the  Koman  juris- 
prudence.    But  Providence  liad  chosen  him  to  be  an  instni- 

[       ment  for  higher  ends ;  and,  without  dreaming  of  it  or  willing 

^it,  as  he  observes  himself,  in  describing  the  remarkable  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  life,  he  vbs  now  to  be  formed  for  higher  purposes. 
His  sister's  husband,  who  waa  legal  adviser  to  the  prsefect 
of  Palestine,  had  been  called  to  Ciesarea  by  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  had  left  his  wife  behind  at  Keocfesorea ;  and 
now  she  was  summoned  to  follow  him.  His  brother-in-law,  the 
young  Theodorus,  was  requested  to  attend  her  on  the  journey; 
and  it  was  intimated  that  be  could  thus  easily  prosecute  his 
plan  of  studying  the  Roman  jurisprudence  at  the  celebrated 
school  of  Roman  law  of  Berytus  in  Phcenicia,  not  &r  distant  from 
Ceesarea.  Theodorus  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  this  journey 
had  a  different  result  from  what  he  had  anticipated.  At 
Ciesarea  he  became  acquainted  with  Origen :  the  latter  soon 
observed  the  talents  of  the  young  man,  and  sought  to  direct 
them  to  a  higher  end  than  that  which  he  himself  had  then  in 
view.  Attracted,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  this  great  teacher, 
he  foi^t  Rome,  Berytus,  and  the  study  of  law.  To  awaken 
in  him  the  activity  of  his  own  sdnd,  a  free,  unprejudiced  spirit 
of  inquiry,  was,  as  Theodore  himself  describes  it  in  hie  feiwell 
discourse,  the  principal  endeavour  of  Origen.  After  havic^ 
made  him  search  for  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  'in  the  systems 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  he  showed  him  all  that  revelation 
fmhisbes  of  a  higher  order.  In  this  way  he  led  him  to  the  study 
kof  the  sacied  scripture,  and  eiifouiided  to  him  their  meaning. 
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Theodore  says  of  Origen's  exposition  of  scripture,  "  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  he  was  able  to  discourse  as  he  did  only  by 
commmiion  with  the  divine  Spirit ;  for  to  be  a  prophet  and  to 
understand  prophets  requires  the  same  power.  And  no  man 
can  understand  the  prophets  on  whom  the  Spirit  himself, 
from  whom  the  prophecies  came,  has  not  bestowed  the  power 
of  understanding  his  own  language.  This  man  had  received 
from  God  that  greatest  of  gifrs,  the  call  to  he  to  men  an  inter^ 
preterofthe  words  of  God;  to  understand  God's  word  as  God 
iqpeaks  it,  and  to  announce  it  to  men  as  man  can  imderstand 
it."* 

After  he  had  spent  eight  years  with  Origen  at  Caesarea 
(where  probably  he  also  received  baptism  and  adopted  the 
name  of  Gregorms)  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  With 
deep  sorrow  he  took  leave  of  the  teacher  to  whom  his  whole 
soul  was  bound  by  the  strongest  affection.  He  compared  the 
tie  that  united  them  vrith  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
David  and  Jonathan.  To  Origen,  and  to  the  Providence 
which,  without  his  own  knowledge  or  will,  had  conducted 
him  to  such  a  friend,  he  testified  his  gratitude  in  the  part- 
ing address,  wherein  he  describes  the  providential  events 
of  his  own  life,  and  Or^n's  method  of  instruction  and 
training.t 

In  tearing  hmiself  with  pain  from  the  society  of  his  beloved 
teacher,  and  from  those  sacred  studies  which  had  so  long  been 
his  exclusive  occupation,  to  engage  with  sorrowfril  heart  in 
employment  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  to  which  in  his 
native  city  he  was  to  devote  himself,  hie  exclaims,  "  But  why 
grieve  at  this  ?  We  have,  verily,  a  Saviour  for  all,  even  for 
those  that  are  half  dead  and  fallen  among  thieves — one  who 
cares  for  all,  is  the  Physician  of  all,  the  watchful  Keeper  of 
all  men.     We  have  also  within  us  that  seed  which  hy  thy 

♦  Panegyric,  in  Orig.  c.  15. 

f  This  discourse  we  have  followed  as  the  source  chiefly  to  be  relied 
on  for  the  history  of  the  early  life  and  education  of  Gregory.  The  nar- 
ratives of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  biography  of  this  Gregory,  openly 
contradict  the  autobiography  of  the  latter;  and,  as  Gregoryof  Nyssa  set 
oat  with  rhetorical  flourishes  what  he  had  taken  from  incredible  or  in- 
accurate stories,  it  were  a  fruitless  labour  to  undertake  to  reconcile  the 
two  contradictory  accounts.  The  Panegyric  of  Gregory  may  be  found 
in  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  edition  of  Origen's  works  by  de  la  Kue,  and  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland. 


4M  /  mmathtimsMmk'^'  * 

m$(Bmi  (Origm)  f0»  JItoot  i0m\imA  eotMttm  ^:hi»kk^ 
mU^ui}  nnd  ihb  teedwliidi  WtdM  rwMmijMm  Ou^ 
time  gladcm  doettin^  Hkriiif  fteiii  iaed^  tie  ]^  %]& 
'  tttuM  indeed)  ftr  we  an  leaiteg  tlMW,  bitt  y«fc  laUag  ilMse 
•eeds  tdth  ttk  Bgriiepe  Ae  lieaiwpty  Keepeir  tritt  jM&eeiiipiBy 
us  end  deliyer  tie  $  but  pcdbani  «e  iiMJl  tefinii  to  thee,  mtk 
tt(sm  the  eeed  brlDg ti^  m  luen  ihe fiidls  and  tlie dieaves; 
aittd  if  iwoe  axe  f^  (for  bofiir  ooiU  tiiftt  be?),yetdiqriiiay 
lb  sDeh  at  will  tbnTe  even amyet  Ae  Aaamct  dn/&  eax!^kff* 
ments/'  And  Hkm,  addrewing  &iaMelf  diieelfy  Id  Qi%ei^ 
be  pnxseeds:  ^^But  do  tlioii»  bdbired  head,  stand  np  iBoid 
diniss  ti8  with  ihr  prayer.  At  ^  tity  li^ty  decMnee  them 
1|M  an  the  long  tiDie  we  have  been  wiHi  thee  gidded  ua^  Ici 
Mvatkniy  to  now,  when  we  mm  Id  leave  theoi  jguMbb  us  ts 
salvation  by  tlnr  pnjets^  G^vn'^  over  andeonSaendu^or 
father  give  m  hsieky  to  that  CM  who  oondnoted  us  to  thee. 
Thanks  to  JEBm  for  vidiat  He  has  MthertD  dooeftrm;  butdo 
Ihon  implore  Him  also  to  gidde  us  in  the  Aitoie,  ioias^be 
our  miiwds  with  His  preeqpla,  to  imbue  us  with  tiie  finjir  of 
Gkxi,  and  to  make  this  our  most  wholesome  discipline.  For 
we  shall  not  be  able,  far  away  from  thee,  to  obey  Him  with 
the  freedom  with  which  we  could  obey  hiui  so  long  as  we 
were  with  thee.  Pray  of  Him,  as  a  consolation  for  our 
separation  from  thee,  to  send  with  us  a  good  angel  who  may 
guide  us.  But  pray  of  Him  also  to  bring  us  once  more  back 
to  thee ;  for  the  simple  assurance  of  this  would  be  our  greatest 
consolation." 

After  his  removal  Origen  still  retained  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  Gregory.  There  is  still  extant  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  him,  full  of  paternal  love.'l'  In  this  he  assures 
him  that  his  distinguished  talents  fitted  him  for  the  station 
either  of  an  able  teacher  of  the  Boman  law,  or  of  an  eminent 
instructor  of  one  of  the  famous  philosophical  schools ;  but  it 
was  his  wish  that  Gregory  would  make  Christianity  his  single 
aim,  and  employ  all  his  talents  to'  promote  this  one  great 

^  *  He  speaks  here  in  the  plural,  probably  because  he  has  in  mind  also 
his  brother  Athenodorns,  who  had  come  in  company  with  him  to  Origen, 
and  afterwards  became  bishop  of  a  church  m  Pontus.    Vid.  Eoseb. 

h|jLIV.c.30. 

■[t  Pbilocal.  c.  13. 
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object.  Following  out  his  owii  principles  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy,  to  Christianity, 
he  goes  on  to  advise  Gr^ory  to  make  lumself  master  of 
eveiything  in  the  general  circle  of  the  sciences  and  in  philo- 
sophy which  he  coidd  apply  to  any  use  in  behalf  of  Christianity. 
By  a  variety  of  beautiful  allegorical  expositions  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Old  Testament,  he  endeavours  to  set  clearly  before 
him  the  duty  of  making  everything  subservient  to  the  divine 
calling,  and  of  sanctifying  every  other  interest  by  referring 
it  to  this  ;  instead  of  forgetting,  as  was  frequently  done,  the 
divine  calling  itself  in  the  crowd  of  foreign  matters,  or  pro- 
faning it  by  allowing  it  to  become  mixed  up  and  confounded 
with  them.  He  then  addresses  him  as  follows :  ^'  Study,  then, 
my  son,  before  all  things  else,  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  but  let 
it  be  to  thee  an  earnest  study ;  for  it  needs  a  very  earnest 
study  of  the  Scriptures  to  keep  us  from  expressing  anything  or 
judging  anything  too  rashly  respecting  their  sacred  contents. 
And  if  thou  studiest  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  a  believing 
temper  of  mind,  well  pleasing  to  God,*  then,  wherever  any- 
thing in  them  seems  shut  up  from  thee,  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  to  thee  by  the  porter  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  in  St. 
John  X.  3,  To  him  the  porter  opetieth.  Search,  with  un- 
wavering faith  in  God,  after  the  sense  of  the  sacred  word, 
which  is  hidden  from  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Let  it 
not  suffice  thee,  however,  merely  to  knock  and  to  seek ;  for 
prayer  also  is  especially  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
divine  things ;  for  in  exhorting  us  thereto  the  Saviour  has 
said  not  only  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto '  you,  and 
Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  but  also  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you." 

Gr^ory  answered  the  hopes  of  his  great  teacher.  In  his 
native  city,  of  which  he  became  bishop,  there  were  at  first  but 
seventeen  Christians.  Through  his  instrumentality  the  majo- 
rity of  its  inhabitants  were  converted,  and  Christianity  became 

*  The  Greek  word  irfioXv'4'is  hardly  admits  of  being  well  rendered  in 
the  present  case.  Neither  **  prejudice"  nor  **  prejudgment"  would 
answer  here.  "  Presupposition"  would  come  nearer  to  the  sense.  Ori- 
gen  means  to  say  that  the  reader  of  the  scriptures  should  be  /ti//y  per" 
guaded  beforehand  that  the  sacred  word  is  pervaded  throughout  with  a 
divine  spirit,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed  at  particular  pas- 
sages where  the  divine  meaning  does  not  immediately  appear. 
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widely  diffofled  in  PoQtiiB.  It « fo  be  kmented  tkit  w«  iMtve 
no  aeeonntof  the  laboonof  tidBxeoiukableiiiannoreac^^ 
mnd  more  warthy  of  credit  than  the  legendary  aceount  of  his 
Hft^  get  forth  with  lo  maoh  of  rhetorioel  omament,  irUeh 
Gv^^ory  of  Nyssa  wrote  a  eentmy  afterwards.  BeAa^  in 
ftUowing  oat  thoee  prindples  of  the  Alexandrian  •chool  which 
pomitted  and  ioculcated  the  pfaetice  of  desoendii^  to  the 
weakness  of  the  multitode  and  oanying  on  a  progresaive  oomBe 
cf  reliirioos  education,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  yieldii^  too 
nooh  Irom  a  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  his  nrnthen  con- 
Tcrts;  perhaps  he  conceived  that,  if  thej  were  but  once intio- 
dnced  into  the  Ovistian  church,  the  spirit  of  the  go^el,  and 
the  continued  labours  of  their  teacher,  would  gradaa%^  lead 
them  onward  to  a  mote  enlightened  CShristianity,  sEaTiog 
obeerved  that  many  of  the  common  people  were  attached  to 
the  relig^  of  their  fiitheors  from  a  lo^  of  the  amnenit  tports 
cmmeoted  with  paganism,  he  determined  to  provide  the  new 
converts  with  a  subiititate  fixr  these.  After  the  Dedan  pene- 
oution,  under  which  numbers  in  this  country  had  died  as  mar- 
tyrs, he  instituted  a  eeneral  ftstival  in  honour  of  the  martyrs, 
and  permitted  the  rude  multitude  to  celebrate  it  with  banquets 
similar  to  those  which  accompanied  the  pagan  funerals  (Paren- 
talia)  and  other  heathen  festivals.  He  imagined  that,  in  this 
way,  one  main  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  would 
be  removed,  and,  if  they  once  became  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  they  would,  by  degrees,  when  their  minds  had  once  be- 
come enlightened  and  spiritualized  by  Christianity,  bid  fareweD, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  those  sensual  pleasures.*  But  he  did  not 
seem  to  consider  what  an  intermingling  of  pagan  and  Christian 
notions  and  customs  might  result  from  this  loose  acconunoda- 
tion, — an  issue  which  was  afterwards  too  fully  realized, — nor 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  Christianity  to  penetrate  directly 
into  the  life  of  men,  when,  from  the  very  first,  it  had  become 
adulterated  by  such  an  alloy.f 

♦  Vita  Gregor.  c.  27. 

t  The  canoDical  letter  which  we  haye  from  this  Gregory  shows  per- 
haps that,  in  the  conTersion  of  large  bodies  of  the  people,  there  may 
haye  been  much  which  was  merely  outward  and  in  appearance ;  for  it 
relates  to  a  class  of  persons  who  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  devastation  committed  by  the  Goths  in  the  country  around 
PoDtus  to  make  the  public  uusfortunes  a  source  of  profit  to  themselves, 
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We  have  from  Gregory  a  simple  and  clearly  written  Para- 
phrase  of  JEcclesiastes*  A  confession  of  faith  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  he  is  affirmed  to  have  written  by  special 
revelation,  was  appealed  to  in  the  fourth  century  in  opposition 
to  the  Arians.  In  attestation  of  its  authenticity  it  was  said 
that  it  still  remained  in  his  own  hand-writing,  having  been  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  Neocsesarea.  But  although  probably 
the  first  part  of  this  confession,  in  which  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Origen  may  be  distinctly  recognised,  is  genuine,  yet  the 
second  part  is  manifestly  a  later  addition,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains distinctions  wholly  unknown  to  the  school  of  Origen,  and 
which  first  arose  out  of  the  controversy  with  the  Arians  in 
the  fourth  century. 

Among  the  violent  opponents  of  the  school  of  Origen  we 
have  already  mentioned,  in  another  place,  Methodius j — ^first, 
bishop  of  Olympus  in  Lycia,  afterwards  of  Tyre, — a  martyr 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  He  does  not  however  seem 
to  have  always  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  this  school.  Euse- 
bins  of  Csesarea,  in  his  continuation  of  Pamphilus's  Apo- 
logy for  Origen,  affirms  that  Methodius  contradicted  his 
own  earlier  remarks,  which  had  been  in  praise  of  Origen.* 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  asserts,  on  the  other 
hand,*!*  that  Methodius  had  first  declared  himself  against  Ori- 
gen, and  afterwards,  in  his  dialogue  called  feVcjv,  retracted  his 
censures,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  man.  There 
must  be  some  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  both  statements. 
Eusebius  and  Socrates  derived  their  impressions  from  what 
Methodius  had  himself  declared  in  his  own  writings.  But 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  these  two  authors  determined 
the  chronological  order  of  these  writings,  not  by  any  historical 
data,  but  each  according  to  his  own  private  conjectures ;  and 
in  matters  of  this  kind  the  ancients  were  very  far  from  being 
accurate.  Methodius,  in  his  Symposium,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently notice,  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  a  stickler  for 

and  even  to  rob  their  own  countrymen.  This  letter  furnishes,  at  the 
same  time,  evidence  of  Gregory's  wakeful  zeal  for  the  morals  of  his 
people. 

•  Apnd  Hieronym.  lib.  I.  adv.Rufin,  Hieronym.  opp.  ed.  Martianay, 
T.  IV.  fol.  359 :  Quomodo  ausus  est  Methodius  nanc  contra  Origenem 
flcribere,  qui  hsc  et  hsec  de  Origenis  loquutos  est  dogmatibus? 

t  Lib.  IV.  c.  13. 


i 
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hittmys  a  kaning  to  TkmmngtKfh^^k  toihiiii  i»  tiwi?  ilwgwkiit 
iBode  of  interf^xvtttkn.    It  tiMiliiinii  Badv  'Amntm^  niddi 

I,  expresnonyoeimr  wali^atkaitiimHir  tliailotoktiiof 
the  soul**  j^reexistfliiea.*  BatitAixwiitiiiitaawdi  wfaMt-k 
#nBctly  at  yarianoa  with  tba  4oetib^m  of  Of%«l£^-^ilr  i&<^ 
ilapoe,  a  decided  loaoiag  tftOMlhiiB ,  f  ItmtkjitmttammMf 
be  CQiyeetiued  that  M^liodiii%  wl»  mm  iax^wpuamJ&o  tidaker^ 
im  ill  the  fint  place  attsatrted^  bf^iHOrf  of  the^iHksM  and 
ibitinga  of  Ongea^  whidi  flattorad  Ida  ftvoosite^  ofiidoat 
and  pleased  hk  tasle;  whiek  calf  propeiod  Msi,: liimimr»  U 
be  the  more  stroiigl j  r€peUed  by  whatever,  ki  the  naaa  lystan 
w^Qt  eouater  to  his  own  iatelU^bail  him  and  Mi  owii«bgaiatie 
inrincipleflu 

The  most  important  and  anthentie  of  the  wfttinga  wIM 
remain  of  this  Kethodiiit  is  hlaJ^MfiMI  ^  Ifo  fki  l^grM^ 
in  eleven  coovefsatiinis,  eontaiid&g  a  oology:,  ofteprtinMs  eiag* 
geiatedyOftheaamanriedlifiN  :    '• 

The  treatise  on  free-will  (mpt  avrefotf^vW)  whieh  we  hav^ 
under  the  name  of  Methodius  seems  to  belong  to  the  Christian 
church-teacher  Maximus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus4  rather  than  to  Methodius.§  It  is  an  attack  on  the 
Gnostic  Dualism. 

One  who  zealously  stood  up  for  Origen  against  those  that 
accused  him  of  being  a  heretic  was  the  presbyter  Pamphilus, 
of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  piety  and  science.  He  founded  at  Csesarea  an 
ecclesiastical  library,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  furtherance  of  scientific  studies  even  in  the  fourth  century. 
Every  friend  of  science,  and  in  particular  every  one  who  was 
disposed  to  engage  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  found  in 
this  Pamphilus  every  encouragement  and  support.  He  exerted 
himself  to  multiply,  ||   to   dissenunate,   and  to  correct    the 

♦  Orat.  II.  Theophil.  s.  5. 

t  Orat.  IX.  s.  5, 

X  Euseb.  lib.  V.  c.  27.  Hieronym.  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  47.  This  Maxi- 
mus  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  the  same 
name.    Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  12. 

§  See,  on  this  point,  my  genetic  development  of  the  Gnostic  system 
p.  206. 

II  Vid.  Montfaucon  cata\os.'^\«&.\iM\Qi*Csi.  C^S&\\\!iaA«  f,  261. 
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copies  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  these  copies  he  distributed 
as  presents ;  sometimes  to  women  whom  he  saw  to  be  dili- 
gent in  reading  the  scriptures.*  He  founded  a  theological 
school^  in  which  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings  was  made  a 
special  object  of  attention.^  From  this  school  probably  pro- 
ceeded the  learned  Eusebius,  who  owed  everything  to  Pamphi- 
lus,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  his  paternal  friend.  Pamplulus 
communicated  to  his  scholars  his  own  reverence  for  Orisfen 
as  the  promoter  of  Christian  science,  and  exerted  himself  to 
counteract  the  narrow  views  that  were  propounded  by  those  who 
branded  Origen  as  a  heretic.  As  the  ignorant  zeal  of  these 
people,  Pamphilus  says,  went  so  far  as  to  pass  immediate  sen- 
tence of  condenmation  on  every  one  whodn  any  degree  occupied 
himself  with  the  writings  of  Origen,  Pamphilus,  while  in 
prison  under  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  in  the  year  309,§ 
wrote,  conjointly  with  his  disciple  £usebius,  a  work  in  Origen's 
defence,  II  and  addressed  it  to  the  confessors  who  had  been  con- 

*  Eusebiiis  says  of  him,  in  the  account  of  his  life,  HieroDym. 
adv.  Rufin.  lib.  I.  £  358,  359,  vol.  IV.,  Qais  stndiosorum  amicus 
non  fuit  Pamphili?  Si  quos  videbat  ad  yictum  necessariis  indigere, 
prsbebat  large,  quie  poterat.  Scripturas  quoque  sanctas  non  ad  le- 
gendum  tantum,  sed  et  ad  habendum  tribuebat  promptissime.  Nee 
solum  Tins,  sed  et  femiuis,  quas  vidisset  lection!  deditas.  Unde  et 
multos  codices  prseparabat,  ut,  quum  necessitas  poposcisset,  yolentibus 
la^retur. 

f  Easeb.  lib.  VII.  c.  32  :  vunvrn^eiv  itar^tlinv.  ' 

X  Euseb.  de  martyrib.  Palestinee,  c.  4. 

§  One  illustration  of  the  influence  which  Pamphilus  exercised  over 
those  who  lived  near  him  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  his  slave  Porphy- 
rins, a  young  man  of  eighteen  years,  whom  he  had  edacated  with  a  father's 
love,  and  in  promoting  whose  religious  and  intellectual  culture  he  had 
roared  no  pains.  To  diis  young  man  he  had  imparted  a  glowing  love  for 
the  Redeemer.  When  Porphyry  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
on  his  beloved  master,  he  requested  that,  after  the  execution  of  the  sen* 
tence,  he  might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  paying  him  the  last  tribute  of 
affecdon  by  committing  his  body  to  the  grave.  This  request  at  once  ex- 
cited  the  anger  of  the  &natical  prefect.  And,  as  he  steadfastly  confessed 
^athe  was  a  Christian,  and  refused  to  offer  sacrifice,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  torture,  and  finally,  after  having  been  dreadfully 
lacerated,  was  conducted  to  the  stake.  All  this  he  bore  with  the 
ntmoft  constancy;  only  exclaiming  once,  when  the  fire  reached  him, 
-^'  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  help  me.*'    Euseb.  de  martyrib.  Falsest,  c.  11, 

tsss. 

.    I  The  charge  of  the  passionate  Jerome,  that  Rufinus  had  falsely 
ascribed  such  a  work  to  Pamphilus,  deserves  no  credit 

VOL.  II.  ^  -SL 
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demncd  to  the  minei.  After  Ute  martyrdom  of  Pamphilos, 
Eustibius  added  to  tlic  five  books  of  the  unfinished  work  a  sup- 
plementary sixth  book.  Of  this  apology  we  still  po^^ess  the 
first  book,  in  the  arbitrary  version  of  Gufiiius,  with  the  additicm 
of  a  few  fragnienlB  of  thu  Greek." 

•Ad  of  Ori^  wfaiek  pmptdmdvaitai  tngrtfcw  m  wmw 
AftHBt  pumdti,  gsre  hhIl  not  only  to  a  ipmi  of  rtmliM 

,lmt  «Wtotk»tkoni«h«biAr    "'     ^' 

bnmOgKliaa  of  die  tatt  of  tfao  ■ 

tU  wtth  hia  oO^IHiiiiW  UoMtaon 
wr.  AwithcrlBatanM0rtke«makiiid.M!oMilriiAatartia 
kgjptiu  Mihop  HcmUoi,  irfao  impaiM  ft  iinr  utd  aimbM 
nrtdoa  of  thttiMt  oftbs  AkiMdxian  TCnioB,  wliich  bn^ 


iwewnnt  «M  in  Bg7pl.t  ]&  JikowiM  mfoed  HutjidoB 
«idcr  tko  IHodabB  ponmOm,  fat  tke  rwr  3U>  or-SlM 
Vfaullf  t  ttnnit  ■bOMriNfoboMBribed  fat  mb«  Mnueto  Aa 

inflooice  of  Origen  ibat  a  new  and  peonliarBchoolof  theolag; 
apaag  op  at  Aiitio^  wkaet  taat^awmi  at  itsfidl  dTcltymait 
in;  the  (ioiine  of  the  fourth  ositiirf.    In  this  school  tite  science 

of  scriptural  henneneutics  and  exegesis  received  a  healthy 
direction  between  the  extremes  of  the  grossly  literal  and 
the  arbitrary  allegorical  methods  of  interpretation.  Learned 
presbyters  belonging  to  the  church  of  Antioch,  who  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  study  of  biblical  tnterpretataoUj  may 
be  regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  this  school ;  particularly 
DorotheuB  and  Lucian,  of  whom  the  latter  died  as  a  martyr 
during  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  312.§ 

*  The  loss  of  the  lite  of  Psmphilns,  bf  Eixebim,  is  nineh  to-be 


t  HieroDTm.  adv.  RaBn.  lib.  II.  f.  4Bfi. 

X  Euseb.  hist,  eccles.  lib.  VIII.  c  IS,  f.  308. 

i  LadaD  prepared  a  new  reviuon  of  the  OOTreoted  text  of  the  Alex- 
nndriaD  revision,  and  probably  also  of  the  New  TestamenL  The  eodioes 
wrillea  after  this  revision  were  called  XmrnrtTa.  HierODynu  de  vtr. 
!11iuCr.c77,  adv.  Hufin.lib.  II.  f  4SS,  vol.  IV.  Wliat  »e  are  tojod^ 
<of  the  earlier  relation  in  whiah  LdcUh  stood  to  PadI  of  SamosatK  is  a 
point  which  cannot  t>e  determined  viih  an;  Mrtunt;  from  the  Mtomit 
which  has  been  left  by  Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria,  dnce  that  ac- 
count is  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  eoloared  by  a  polemic*!  intenBL 
Theodoret.  hid.  ecd«».tiVl.a.4. 
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Thus  the  historical  development  of  doctrine  in  this  period 
tenninates  with  the  conflict  of  opposite  tendencies,  which  were 
to  act  as  counterpoises  to  each  other,  in  order  that  Christianity 
might  not  be  maimed  and  crippled  by  the  partial  views  of  men, 
but  might  be  preserved  in  its  integrity  as  that  which  is  destined 
to  overcome  and  reconcile  all  human  antagonisms.  And  as  this 
process  of  development  and  purification  is  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  so  also  the  conclusion  of  this  first  great 
stage  of  its  history  contains  in  it  the  foretokens  and  presages 
of  all  the  succeeding  periods,  which,  through  their  ever  renewing 
struggles  and  victories,  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  last  great 
struggle  and  the  final  victory  which  shall  put  an  end  to  all 
strife. 
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A. 


Abgarus.     See  Agharus 

Abraxas,  a  mystical  watchword,  ii.  49 

Absolution,  its  practice  as  maintained 
by  Tertullian,  Firmilian,  and  Cy- 
prian, i.  306 

Abstinence  practised  by  the  early 
Chiistians,  i.  380 

Acolyths  (a.KoXov6oi),  i.  279 

^lia  Capitolina,  1.  475 

^lius  Lampridius,  historian,  1. 142, 
165 

-(Eon,  the  mother  of  life,  ii.  174 

Africa,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in, 
i.  114.  Persecutions,  170.  North 
African  church,  ii.  346,  368 

Agapse,  or  love-feasts,  i.  450 

Agbarus'  letter  to  Jesus  spurious, 
i.  110 

Agrippinus,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
i.  441 

Alcibiades,  confessor,  1.  382 

Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  i.  41,  99, 
127,  144,  223 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
ii.498 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
u.  454,  470 

Alexander  Severus,  i.  174,  404 

Alexander  the  Great,  i.  68 

Alexandrian  church,  1.  114.  Perse- 
cution, 183 

Alexandrian  catechetical  school,  i. 
424;  ii.  224 

Alexandrian  theology,  its  history  and 
character,  ii.  224-227.  Concep- 
tion of  Gnosis  and  Pistis,  228. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  on  the 
value  of  faith,  229.    Sources  of 


information  respecting  the  Gnosis, 
231,  Necessity  of  Grecian  cul- 
ture, 232.  The  Christian  develop- 
ment of  history,  239.  Disparage- 
ment of  simple  faith,  245.  Origen 
the  second  great  teacher  of  the 
Alexandrian  theology,  246.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  307.  Compared 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  North- 
African  church,  346 

Alogi,  the  opponents  of  Montanism, 
ii.  222,  301 

Altar  (ara,  altare),  i.  403 

Ambrosius,  a  friend  of  Origen,  ii. 
466,  468,  474 

Ambrosius  against  Apelles  the  Mar^ 
cionite,  ii.  152 

Ammonius,  church  teacher,  ii.  464 

Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus'  teacher, 
ii.  464 

Anabaptists,  or  rebaptizers,  i.  441 

Ay«>v«;0'r«/,  lectores,  i.  279,  420 

Anchor,  symbolical  of  Christian 
hope,  i.  405 

Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  413 ; 
ii.  206 

Anointing  oil,  ii.  155 

Anthropology,  ii.  340-368 

Anthropomorphism,  i.  80 ;  ii.  305 

Anthropopathism,  i.  80  ;  ii.  305. 

Antichrist,  what,  i.  131,  167 

Antinomians,  ii.  115 

Antioch,  the  church,  obsei*ve  the 
feast  of  Epiphany^  i.  417.  Council 
at,  ii.  333.  New  school  of  theology 
there,  498 

Antitactes,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii.  119 

Antoninus  Pius,  his  conduct  towards 
the  Christians,  i.  143 

Apelles  the  Harcionlte,  ii.  151 
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ApoUinaris,   bishop    of    Hierapolis, 

i.  161,  412;  ii.  433 
ApoIIonius  of  Tyana,  his  character, 

41.    Denounces    the    gladiatorial 

shows,  42.     His  pantheism,  43 
ApoIIonius,  Roman  senator,  i.  163 
Apologists  for  Christianity,  i.  142 
Apostles,  their  office,  i.  255 
Apostles'    Creed  used  at    baptism, 

i.  424.     Contains  no  reference  to 

the  Logos,  ii.  292. 
Apostolic  fathers,  ii.  405-411 
Apostolical  constitutions,  i.  274 
Apostolical  succession,  i.  437 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  their  house  used 

for  public  worship,  i.  402 
Arabia,   spread  of   Christianity  in, 

1.111 
Arcbelaus  of  Cascar,  ii.  165 
Aristides,  letter  to  Hadrian,  i.  139 ; 

ii.  412 
Aristotle,  ii.  341 
Amobius,  the  A&ican  writer,  1.  207  ; 

ii.  449-452 
Arrian,  the  stoic,  i.  221 
Arrius  Montanus,  proconsul,  i.  164 
Artemonites,  ii.  297,  298 
Ascension  day,  its  early  observance, 

i.  416 
Asceticism,  i.  379-388 
Athanasius  on  Sabellianism,  ii.  319, 

326 
Athenagoras  on  Christianity,  i.  107. 

Doctrine  of   the   Logos,   ii,  305. 

Apology,  428 
Athenodorus,     brother    of   Gregory 

Thaumaturgus,  ii.  490 
Attains,  the  martyr,  i.  157,  382 
Augustin,  St.,  on  Christianity,  i.  107. 

On    the    popular    hatred   of    the 

Christians,    127.     On  Tertullian, 

ii.  445 
Aurelian,  edict  of,  i.  149.     Situation 

of  the  Christians  under,  194 
Autun,  persecution  at,  i.  158 

B. 
Babylon,  noticed    by  St.    Peter,    1. 

Ejpist.  V.  13,  i.  110 
BanianeHf  Indian  trade  colonies,  i.  113 


Baptism,  sometimes  delayed,  1.  351. 
Its  benefits,  351,  421.  Probation 
of  candidates,  423.  Formula  of 
confession,  424.  Of  renunciation, 
428.  By  immersion,  429.  Infant 
baptism,  430.  Sponsors,  436. 
Anointing  with  oil,  436.  Imposi- 
tion of  hands,  437.  Milk  and 
honey  administered,  438.  Of  he- 
retics, 439-448.  Its  efficacy,  ii. 
390-392 

Bardesanes  the  Gnostic,  1.  110,  111, 
421.     Some  account  of  him,  11. 105 

Barcochba,  a  pretended  Messiah,  1. 
143,  475 

Bar  Manu,  Abgar  of  Edessa,  i.  110 

Barnabas,  St.,  on  the  Lord's  day,  1. 
408.  A  moderate  Gnostic,  U.  22. 
his  Catholic  epistle,  406 

Bartholomew,  the  apostle,  visits  In- 
dia, i.  Ill,  113 

Basilides,  the  Gnostic,  his  origin,  11. 
47.  The  dogmas  of  emanation  and 
of  dualism  the  groundwork  of  his 
system,  48.  His  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration, 54.  Of  Archon  and 
providence,  55.  The  sources  of 
his  ideas,  59.  His  Ebionitic  no- 
tions respecting  Jesus,  62-66. 
Denied  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, 66.  What  distinguished 
him  from  other  Gnostics,  66-71 

Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  ii.  315 

Birthday,  its  meaning  when  applied 
to  martyrs,  i.  463 

Bishops  («?r/V*tf«rfli),  i.  189,  256. 
Distinction  between  presbyters  and 
bishops,  258.  Raised  above  pres- 
byters, 264.  How  elected,  265, 
278.  Country-bishops,  281.  Their 
seats  distinguished  as  mother 
churches,  283.  Cyprian  on  their 
perfect  equality,  300 

Blandina,  martyr,  i.  157 

Blastus,  presbyter,  letter  to,  ii.  438 

Bohmer,  Wilhelm,  Neander's  Church 
History  dedicated  to  him,  i.  viii 

Brahmanism,  ii.  7 

Britain,  Christianity  introduced  into, 
i.  118. 
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British  church  not  of  Boman  origin, 

i.  118 
Buddaa,  predecessor  of  Mani,  ii.  159 
Buddhism,  ii.  7 


C. 


Cxdlius  of  Bilta  on  exorcism,  i.  429 

Gainites,  a  fanatical  sect,  ii.  114, 154 

Cains,  preshjter,  ii.  47,  452 

Calvin  on  episcopacj,  i.  270 

Candidas,  Valentinian,  ii.  310 

Canones  Apostolici,  ii,  409 

Captives,  Christian,  ransomed  hy  their 
brethren,  i.  355 

Caracalla,  son  of  Severas,  i.  165 

Carpocrates,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  115-118 

Carpocratians,  ii.  118 

Carthage,  Christianity  in,  i.  115. 
Persecution  at,  183.  Council  held 
at,  116,  429,  434,  441,  442 

Cataphrygians,  a  sect  of  Montanists, 
ii.  221 

Catechetical  schools,  ii.  224 

Catechists,  i.  143 

Catechumens,  1.  422,  453 

Catholic  church.     See  Chtirch 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  its  rise,  i. 
276,  384 

Celsus,  i.  97, 98,  121,  123,  125, 126, 
178,  222-237,  377 

Cemeteries  vibited  by  Christians,  i. 
190 

Cerinthus,  some  account  of  him,  ii. 
42 ;  his  doctrinal  views  respecting 
angels,  43.  Concerning  Christ,  44. 
The  Mosaic  law,  46.  And  the  mil- 
lennium, 47 

Charismata,  or  gifts  of  grace,  i.  250, 
251 

Chiliasm,  i.  108,  503;  ii.  399 

Chorepiscopi,  or  country  bishops,  i. 
281 

Chrism,  i.  165 

Christ,  his  supposed  letter  to  Abga- 
rus,  i.  1 10 

Christianity,  its  connection  with  na- 
ture and  reason,  i.  2.  With  Juda- 
ism and  paganism,  4.  Its  first  pro- 
mulgation,  95,    106.    Its  conflict 


with  ungodliness  and  superstition, 
96-98.  Its  supernatural  opera- 
tions, 99.  Diffusion  in  particular 
districts,  108-118.  Persecution  of 
its  professors,  118-128.  Its  con- 
dition under  the  various  emperorsy 
128-216.  Literary  attacks  upon, 
217.  ByLucian,  218.  Arrian,221. 
Celsus,  222-236.  Porphyry,  236. 
Hi  erodes,  240.  Its  defence  by 
Apologists,  242.  Mere  outward 
professors,  348.  Contrasted  with 
paganism,  348.  Its  respect  for 
civil  government,  359-363.  Pro- 
gressive development  of  Christian 
doctrines,,  465.  Adumbrated  in 
Judaism,  469 

Christian  life,  i.  346 

Christian  worship,  its  several  parts, 
i.  399-448  ^^ 

Christians  branded  on  the  forehead, 
i.  192 

Christmas,  its  early  observance,  i.  417 

Church,  its  condition  under  the  em- 
perors, u  128-217.  Its  constitu* 
tion  diuing  the  apostolic  age,  248. 
Equality  of  its  members,  249.  Its 
edification  the  work  of  all,  251, 
272-274.  Its  government  by  pres- 
byters and  bishops,  256, 266.  Office 
of  teaching,  259.  Deacons  261. 
The  election  of  church  officers,  263, 
277.  Changes  in  its  constitution 
after  the  apostolic  age,  264.  Con- 
flict between  the  aristocratic  and 
monarchical  element,  267.  Hise 
of  a  sarcerdotal  caste,  269-276. 
Multiplication  of  church  officers, 
279.  Union  of  individual  commu- 
nities, 281.  Relation  between  me- 
tropolitan and  provincial  churches, 
283.  Its  unity,  289.  Congrega- 
tionalism first  propounded,  293. 
Discipline,  302.  Schisms,  308- 
345.  Subject  to  blemishes,  353. 
Provides  for  its  poor,  354.  Public 
worship,  399-^06.  Seasons  of 
fasts  and  festivals,  406-418.  The 
several  parts  of  public  worship, 
418-464.  Baptism,  421-448.  The 
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Lord's  Supper,  448.    Its  opposition 
to  the  Gnostic  sects,  ii.  196 

Church  synods:  Carthage,  1.  429, 
434,  441,  442.  Elvba,  405,  410, 
41 G,  423.  Iconiom,  440.  Synnada, 
t6. 

Cicei'o,  i.  10.  His  fundamental  maxim 
of  legislation,  119. 

Claudius  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Hie- 
rapolis,  on  the  Legio  Fulminea,  i. 
161.     His  writings,  ii.  433. 

Claudius,  emperor,  banishment  of 
Christians  ft-om  Rome,  i.  129 

Claudius  Albinus,  1.  165 

Clemens  Komanus,  bishop  of  Home, 
on  the  term  **  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  West,**  i.  117.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  church  officers,  263,  272. 
Noticed  in  the  Clementines,  488. 
Epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth, 
ii.  408.  Fragment  of  a  second,  «&. 
Two  letters  to  the  Syrian  church, 
t&.  The  Clementines,  409.  Apos- 
tolical constitutions,  t&. 

Clement,  a  Roman  nobleman,  his 
remarkable  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, i.  44 

Clement,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on 
persecutiotos,  i.  165.  Fraternal 
kiss,  363.  Asceticism,  386.  His 
tract,  "  Who  is  the  rich  man  that 
is  seeking  Salvation  ?  **  387.  Com- 
munity of  goods,  387.  Marriage, 
389.  Prayer,  396.  Church,  401. 
The  outward  appearance  of  our 
Lord,  404.  Use  of  images,  ib.  Sym- 
bolism, 405.  Feast  of  Epiphany, 
418.  Reading  of  Scripture,  425. 
Agapse,  452.  Basilides,  ii.  51,  63. 
Heracleon,  95.  Pseudo-Basilideans, 
113.  Carpocrates,  116.  Nicolai- 
tans,  121.  Tatian,  127.  Doctrines 
of  Clement,  229-246.  Concerning 
God,  268.  Of  the  Logos,  306.  Of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  339.  Anthropo- 
logy, 353.  Christology,  370.  Bap- 
tism, 391.  His  life  and  writings, 
453-456 

Clementines,  a  work  of  the  second  or 
tliird  century,  i.  44,  66.     Its  apo- 


logetic and  conciliatory  tendency, 
488-500.      Adolph    Schliemann*s 
treatise  upon,  488.  Opposed  to  the 
system  of  Marcion,  ii.  40.      Attri- 
buted to  Clemens  Romanus,  409 
Clergy    (^»Xti»iftai),  its  original  sig- 
nification, 1.  272.     Provision   for 
their  mamtenance,  275 
Commodian,  the  poet,  i.  318.     His 
Christian  Admonitions,   330.    On 
martyrdom,   388.      On  works  of 
Christian  love,  399.     His  life  and 
writings,  ii.  447-449. 
Commodus,  emperor,  i.  162 
Confessors,  the  deference  paid  to  them, 
i.  279.     Their  sympathy  for  the 
lapsed,  317 
Confirmation,  or  imposition  of  hands, 
i.  437.  The  completion  of  baptism, 
438 
Constantius  Chlorus,  emperor,  i.  214 
Coracion,  priest,  ii.  399,  400 
Cornelius,  bishop   of  Rome,  i.  189, 
280,  330.     His  synodal  letter  to 
Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  332. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  i.  113 
Countiy  bishops.     See  Chorepiscopi, 
Creation,  the  doctrine  of,  ii.  275r283 
Crescens  the  cynic,  ii.  425 
Cross,  the  sign  of,  i.  192,  201,  406 
Cultus  of  the  Gnosis,  ii.  153-156 
Cybele,  festival  in  honour  of,  i.  158 
Cyprian,   bishop  of  Carthage,  some 
account  of  him,  i.  309.  His  conver- 
sion, 346.   Convenes  a  synod,  116. 
Flight    in   the   persecution,     185, 
314,  323.     Care  for  the  churches, 
186.     Thibaritans,  188.   Trial  and 
banishment,  190.  Martyrdom,  193. 
Relation  to   the    presbjrters,  267. 
His  work" De  Lapsis,'*  276.  Coun- 
cil  of  presbyters,  278.     His  work 
"  DeUnitate  Ecclesia?,'*  292.    Ca- 
thedra Petri,  297.  Maintains  the  in- 
dependence of  individual  bishops, 
299.     On  the  schism  of  Felicissi- 
mus,  309-312.  On  the  unalienable 
rights  of  the  episcopate,  312,  329. 
Anti-Cyprian  faction,  313.       His 
^     treatment  of  the  lapsed,  315.    His 
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respect  for  Tertnllian,  315.  Op- 
poses the  exaggerated  rererence 
paid  to  martyrs,  319.  Deputes  a 
TisitatiMi  of  his  diocese,  323.  His 
letter  to  Pupianns,  328.  Combats 
the  principles  of  Novatian,  341. 
On  liie  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
in  the  visible  church,  343.  His 
«*  Collection  of  TesUmonies,"  352  ; 
ii.  446.  On  liberality,  i.  355.  Gla- 
diatorial shows,  364.  The  pro- 
fession of  stage  players,  368.  On 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  397.  Sprinkling 
in  baptism,  429.  Infant  baptism, 
424.  Baptism  of  heretics,  442, 
445.  His  work  "  De  Rebaptis- 
mate,"  446.  Idea  of  sacrifice,  392. 
Penance,  458.  Communion  with 
the  departed,  462.  Cyprian's  con- 
nection with  Tertullian,  ii.  446. 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  165. 


D. 


Beacons,  their  office,  i.  261,  420. 
Manage  the  church  funds,  324 

Deaconesses,  their  office,  i.  262 

Dead,  the  faithful,  commemorated, 
i.  463 

Decius  Trajanus,  emperor,  i.  180 

Deities,  visible  and  invisible,  i.  35 

Demetiius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  i. 
112,  274 ;  ii.  469 

Demiurge,  ii.  20-28.    See  Onosticism 

Demonax,  an  eclectic  philosopher,  i. 
13 

Demons,  Plutarch's  doctrine  respect- 
ing, i.  38. 

Development  of  Christian  doctrines,  i. 
465.  Of  church  theology  in  gene- 
ral, ii.  196-346 

Die  Chrysostom  the  rhetorician,  his 
defence  of  image-worship,  i.  37. 
Distinguishes  three  sources  of  re- 
ligion, 119 

Diocletian,  emperor,  i.  197.  Per- 
secution during  his  reign,  204; 
Edict  for  burning  the  Scriptures, 
206-215 

Dionysins,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on 


Valerian,!.  176,  189.   The  Decian 
persecution,  180,  183,  187.     Ba- 
nished to  Libya,  192.  On  Novatian, 
336.  Christian  brotherly  love,  357. 
Baptism  of  heretics,  443.     Corre- 
sponds    with    Sixtus    bishop    of 
liome,    444.     Cerinthus,    ii.    42. 
Sabellius,  324,  334.  Homoousion, 
325.     Chiliasm,   400.     Life    and 
character,  483 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  i.  17,39 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Paris,  i.  116 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,   contro- 
versy with   Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, ii.  335.     On  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
340 
Dioscoridcs,  Insula,  i.  113,  114 
Dioscurus  the  martyr,  i.  184 
Disciplina  arcani,  i.  427 
Discipline  of  the  church,  i.  302-308 
Divination,  pagan  art  of^  i.  201 
Docetism,  ii.  29,  369 
Domitian,  emperor,  i.  132 
Domhius  Ulpian  collects  the  rescripts 
of  the  emperors  against  the  Chris- 
tians, i.  174 
Dorotheus,  ii.  498 
Dositheus,  ii.  123 
Dove,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghosf^ 

i.  405 
Dragomans,  or  interpreters,  i.  419 
Dualism,  its  character,  ii.  14,  18 
Ducenarius,  procurator,  ii.  331 

E. 

Easter  controversy,  i.  412 
Easter-day  commemorated,  i.  415 
Ebedjesu,  a  Ncstorian  author,  ii.  440 
Ebionites,  derivation  of  the  term,  i. 

476.      Zealous   opponents    of  St. 

Paul,  479.    Two  classes  of  them, 

481-500 
Ecclesia  apostolicss,  i.  286 
Edessa,  Christian  church  there,  i.  110, 

403.     The  chronicle  of.  Ill 
Egypt,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in,  i. 

114 
Egyptians,  apocr3rphal  gospel  of,  ii. 

326 
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KbttkhenH,  bkhop  of  Rooib,  IL  3S1 
IUm,  his  nappMnBwt  eipectodvL  480 
MMn,  tiM  eoandl  o^  L  276^  405, 

410, 416»  428 
Slaitis,  ft  toet  of  EUonttet,  L  486 
Elymftf,  nagidan,  L  98 
SnuoMloB,  ii.  10.    Set  Gnottkitm 
bcntitfli,  IL  127.  Julius  CauiMmf, 

129.     Tho  apocKyphal    book    of 

Enoch,  236 
iMiEaiDeiiiv  i.  279 
Kaoci,  f^ocvjphal  book  of,  ii.  286 
Iphnom  Sym,  ii.  105-191 

KirfffllTfMI  1 1  ii  I II    L  11 

^^ihsiiis  tho  Chiortic,  IL  116 
Bpiphanins  on  the  Ebfonites,  1. 459, 
485-487,494.    Gorinthiii,  iL  46. 
BMilid«,47.  TalentiiM,  71.  Buw 
desanes,  105.  Gaiiiitfls,115.  Sfttms 
Bin,  124.    Hftidoo,  188.    Hoa- 
tftinis,207.    Th6edotiis,297.    &»- 
bdlios,  826.    Ooqitl  of  thoSgyp- 
tians,^. 
Bpiphany,  its  sariyoboarance,  i  417 
Episcopacy,  i.  264-267 
Epistolee  formatse,  i.  286,  354 
Eschatology,  or  doctrine  of  last  things, 

ii.  395-404 
Essenes,  their  origin,  i.  59.  Described 
by  the  elder  Pliny,  «6.  By  Jose- 
phus,  60.  Their  mysticism,  ib. 
Their  habits  of  life,  62.  Distin- 
guished for  industry  and  veracity, 

64.  Worshipped  towards  the  east, 

65.  Their  ascetical  practices,  67. 
Essenism,  493. 

Ethiopia,  difiusion  of  Christianity  in, 
i.  115 

Eucharist,  its  meamng,  i.  456.  Ad- 
ministered  to  Christians  in  dun- 
geons, 171, 186,  460.  Its  symbo- 
lical character,  421, 448.  Origin- 
ally united  with  the  Agapae,  450. 
Consecration  of  the  sacramental 
elements,  456.  The  oblations, 
457.  The  mixed  cup,  459.  When 
received  under  one  kind,  460.  In- 
fant communion,  461.  Adminis- 
tered at  marriages  and  funerals,  462 

f^Deipistus,  a  ChrisUan  slave,  i.  2T3 


EMDMraa,  i.  9^  29 

Bnodini^  ii.  178, 187 

Eiiptoiki,iL118 

Eusebiiu,  bishop  of  Casana,  oa  the 
Abgar  Udbomo,.  i.  80.  Demetriiis 
of  AloiaBdrift,  112.  Pantseiiiis, 
118|  114.  Tha  p6neciiti<»i  at 
ThdMia,  115.  St  Ftal's  jouraey 
to  Bftin.  117.  Hadrian,  140. 
Marios  tha  martpr,  194.  IMo- 
desiaB  perseoatioii,  206.  On  the 
nseof  pictuns,  404^  Bardesaaes, 
iL105.  Tatiaii,128.  Hontamis, 
206.  Lettar  to  tha  efaiiick  of 
Lyons,  221.  Alexandrian  cute- 
dUsta,  224  Berrllua  of  Bosfara, 
815.  Maldiion,  832.  ApologTof 
Justin IfariTT,  412.  Death ofJna- 
tin,  426.  Florinaa,  439.  S^ 
msdins.  477.  Immortalitf  of  the 
80IIL48L  Deal^  of  Origan,  482. 
Methodhis,  496.  Apology  of  Ptad- 
philhis,497 

Excommunication  practised  in  the 
early  church,  i.  304 

Exordsm,  i.  428 

Ezorcistae,  L  279 

Extreme  unction,  iL  155 

F. 

Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  185 
Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  i.  332 
Fasts,    days  set  apart  for,    i.  408. 

Wednesday  and  Friday,  409 
Faustus  the  Manichean,  ii.  175 
Felidssimus  made  deacon  by  a  pres- 
byter, i.  313.    His  opposition  to 
Cyprian,  his  bishop,   324.     Con- 
demned by  a  synod,  327 
Felicitas  the  martyr,  i.  170,  172 
Felix,  a  Numidian  bishop,  i.  209 
Felix,  an  African  bishop^  i.  209 
Felix  the  Manichean,  ii.  193 
Festivals,  Christian,  their  seasons,  i. 
406.  -Weekly,  408.     Yearly,  411. 
Commemorative,  464 
Fidus,  i.  434 

Firmilian,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  against 
Stephen  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  301. 
Church  discipline,  306.     Baptism 
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of  heretics,  443.     Formula  of  bap- 
tism, 446.     On  Origen,  ii.  476 
Fish,    symbolical   of  the    Christian 

charch,  i.  405 
Flora,  letter  of  Ptolemy  to,  ii.  99 
Florinusf  presbyter,  ii.  438 
Fortmiatianus  the  martyr,  i.  211 
Fortunatus,  a  schismatic  bishop,  i. 

327 
Framentius,  the  apostle  of  Ethiopia, 
i.  115 


G. 


Galen,  the  celebrated  physician,  i. 
239 

Galerius,  Caius  Maximianos,  Csesar,  i. 
201 

Galerius,  Caius  Valerius  Maximinus, 
Cssar,  i.  215 

Galileans,  Christians  so  called,  i.  139 

Galilean  church,  when  founded,  i.  116 

Gallienus  Csesar,  1.  194 

Gallus  Casar,  i.  188 

Germany,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in, 
1.116 

Gladiatorial  exhibitions,  i.  364 

Gnosis,  the  Alexandrian,  ii.  13.  The 
Syrian,  15.  The  two  systems 
compared,  17.  The  worship  or 
cultus,  153. 

Gnosticism  viewed  as  an  historical 
phenomenon,  ii.  1-41.  Contains 
certain  elements  of  the  Platonic, 
Jewish,  and  Oriental  systems,  5-9. 
The  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  Gnosis 
compared,  13-20.  The  Demiurge 
a  representative  of  the  Supreme 
God,  21-26.  Judaizing  Gnostics, 
22-25,  39-41.  Its  difierent  the- 
ories as  it  regards  particular  moral 
relations,  28;  and  Christ's  person, 
ib,  Docetism,  29.  Biblical  inter- 
pretations, 3J[.  Secret  doctrines, 
33.  Its  position  with  the  Chris- 
tian church,  33.  Its  two-fold  con- 
flict with  Christianity  and  Neo- 
Platonism,  34,  Opposed  by  Plo- 
tinus,  34-38.  Cerinthus,  42-47. 
Basilides,  47-71.     Valentine  and 


his  school,   71-107.      Its   conflict 
with    Judaism,     107-153.     The 
worship  or  cultus  of  the  Gnosis, 
153.      Opposition     between    the 
church  and  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
human  nature,  344 
Gnostics,  their  practice  of  altering  the 
evangelical  records,  i.  230.     Op- 
posed to  external  worship,  ii.  153. 
Their  baptismal  formula,  155 
Goetse,  Jewish  magicians,  i.  92,  223 
Good  Friday  observed,  i.  415 
Grecian  and  Roman  paganism  com- 
pared, i.  8 
Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  i.  7,  21 
Gregory  of  Nanzianzen  on  the  visit 

of  St.  Thomas  to  India,  i.  113 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  on  Gregory  Thauma- 

turgus,  ii.  493 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  i.  398.     His 

life,  ii.  489-495 
Gr^ory  of  Tours,  i.  116 

H. 

Hadrian,  emperor,  i.  139.  His  rescript 
to  Minucius  Fundanus,  140.  Let- 
ter to  Servianus,  141.  His  temples, 
142 

Ham  the  patriarch,  i.  59 

Hegemonius,  supposed  author  of  the 
Grecian  Acts,  ii.  166 

Hegesippus,  church  teacher,  ii.  430 

Heliogabalus,  emperor,  i.  173 

Heraclas,  disciple  of  Origen,  ii.  467, 
483 

Heracleon  the  Gnostic  on  oral  tradi- 
tion, i.  426.  His  commentary  on 
St.  John,  ii.  95.  Mystical  inter- 
pretation of  the  discourse  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  96.  On  wit- 
nessing for  Christ,  98.  Mystic 
words,  104 

Heraclian,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  ii. 
166 

Heraclitus  on  the  Sibylline  prophecies, 
i.  245 

Herculius  Maximianus  Csesar,  i.  203 

Heresy  defined,  i.  308,  467.  Tenden- 
cies of  the  heretical  spirit,  469. 
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The  Jodaixiiig   Mcts,  471.    The 
EUonitei,  476 
Hentksi,  taptism  of,  I.  489-448 
Hermai,  The  Shepherd,  i.  385;  ii. 

891,  410 
Hermef,  Trismegbtae,  I.  245 
Hermiaa,  tpolog&t,  li.  429 
Hcnnogenei  on  the  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion, ii.  276-280.    Anthropologj, 
848 
Heeychhis,  Egtptitti  hiihop,  ii.  498 
Heteria,  or  doee  ufodationg,  edict 

aeainst,  i.  134^  135 
Henbner,  "Dr^  Neender^i  leoond  ro- 
Imne  of  Chnrdi  Historj  dedicated 
io  him,  i.  iz. 
Hezapla,  by  Origen,  iL  478 
Hleracae,  Egyptian  a«»tie,  iL  485 
Hierodes  against  Chriatianitjr,  i.  201, 

240 
Hilarianns  the  martjr,  i.  211 
HUaiy  the  oommenti^  on  the  ear- 
lier and  later  practice  of  the  church, 
i.     252.    On    Diocleiian's    edict 
against  the  Manicheans,  ii.  195 
Hippolytas,  bishop,  on  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  i.  411.     Celebra- 
tion of  the  Eacharist,  461.     On 
Noetds,  ii.  303.    Life  and  writings, 
439-442 
Hormisdas,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  170 
Hymns  used  at  public  worship,  i.  420 
Hystaspes,  interpolated  writings,  i. 
245 


I. 


laldabaoth.     See  Ophites 

Iconinm,  council  of,  i.  440 

Idealists,  ii.  154 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  i.  139. 
Letter  to  Polycarp,  373.  On  the 
festival  of  Sunday,  409.  Docet- 
ism,  ii.  369.  The  Lord's  Supper, 
392.     His  letters,  411 

Image  worship  the  origin  of  super- 
stition, i.  12.  Defended  by  Por- 
phyry, 237.  Its  rise  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  403-405 

India,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  i.  112 


Inflmt  btptini.  i.  481-486 
Infimt  eonmnmioii,  I.  461 ;  it  898. 
InfideOtj  deitmctiTe  of  dril  liherfcy, 
L15.  Antagoniitie  to  Chriatianity, 
45 
Inqrfration,  i.  494;  tt.  SOI  • 
Interpolated  writings,  i.  246 
Irensiis,  bishop  of  Lyons,  on  minh 
cnlons  corei^  i.  102.  Qirisfianity 
in  Germany,  116.  In  Spain,  117. 
On  the  perseootions,  165.  The 
relation  of  bishops  to  presbyten^ 
266.  Eoelesia  iqpoetolica  at  &mw, 
284.  The  unity  of  the  drardb, 
290.  Bebnkes  YIetor  bishop  ef 
Bome,  299,  415.  Gladiaiorisl 
shows,  864.  Inftntbapitlsin,  481. 
ObUtion,  458.  EUonites,  476. 
Doctrine  of  aooommodation  among 
the  Gnostics,  11.82,87.  CerinHms, 
42, 48.  Safcunin,  124.  Tatioi, 
126.  Prodidans,  120.  Nioo- 
laitaDS,<&.  Intermediate  podtkia 
of  Irensns,  198.  Montanistie 
proceedings,  221.  Knowledge  of 
God,  270.  Creation,  280.  Soul 
of  Christ,  374.  Redemption,  383. 
Faith  and  law,  388.  Baptism, 
390.  Lord's  Supper,  392.  Chi- 
liasm,  397.  Life  and  writings, 
434-439 
Isidorus,  son  of  Basilides,  ii.  47,  51, 
57,59 

J. 

Jacob,  steps  of,  i.  486 

Jamblichus  the  Neo-Platonic  philo- 
sopher, i.  240 

Jews  wilaiesses  of  the  One  God,  i.  48. 
Their  misapprehension  of  the  The- 
ocracy, 51.  Deluded  by  false 
prophets,  53.  Their  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks  at  Alexandria, 
69-81 

John,  St.,  the  evangelist,  exerdsedhis 
episcopate  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  265, 
271,  473.  Compared  with  St 
Peter,  295 

John  the  Baptist,  his  mission,  L  52. 
His  so-called  disdples,  ii.  16,  113 
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Josephus  on  false  prophets,  i.  53. 
The  Sadducees,  58.  Pharisees,  t&. 
Essenes,  60 

Judaism  contrasted  with  paganism, 
i.  5.  At  Alexandria,  68.  Its  ad- 
mixture with  Platonism,  68-81. 
Its  relation  to  Christianity,  86-91 

Judas  of  Gamala,  i.  51 

Julia  Mammsea,  1.  173 

Juliana,  a  Christian  vii^'n,  ii.  476 

Julius  Africanus,  ii.  479 

Julius  Oassianus,  ii.  129 

Julius  Paulus  on  the  Roman  civil  law, 
i.  120 

Justin  Martyr  on  the  infidelity  of 
the  philosophers,  i.  12.  Jewish  de- 
niers  of  angels,  58.  Proselytes,  93. 
Miraculous  cures,  102.  Christian 
patience,  104.  Exposes  Crescens, 
128.  Defects  of  Christians,  353. 
Magistrates,  359.  Divine  worship^ 
402.  Form  of  baptism,  430.  On 
the  doe  celebration  of  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  455-459.  Two 
classes  of  Jewish  Christians,  474, 
500.  On  Ebionism,  500.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  ii.  204.  Christ's 
humanity,  374.  Satisfaction,  385. 
Eucharist,  392.  Chiliasm,  397. 
Life  and  writings,  412-426 

K. 

Karaites,  i.  59 

Kiss  of  charity,  i.  172,  354,  363,  434, 
439 

L. 

Lactantiua  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii.  337 
Laity,  sometimes  oppoised  to  the  ca- 
tholic idea  of  a  priesthood,  i.  273. 
Participation  in  the  choice  of  diurch 
officers,  278.    Excluded  from  sy- 
nods, 289 
Lapsi,  on  their  restoration  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church,  i.  315-317, 
334.  Synods  on  their  account,  326 
Lararium,  domestic  chapel,  i.  173 
Lectores,  or  readers  of  the  Scriptures, 
L  279,  280 


Legio  fulmineo,  i.  160 
Lenten  fast  observed,  i.  415 
Leonides,  father  of  Origen,  ii.  450'- 

459 
Letters  communicatory,  i.  186 
Libellatici,  i.  182 
Libelli  pacis,  1.  318 
LitersB  formatse,  i.  286 
Logos,  the  doctrine  of  ihe,  ii,  302- 

312 
Lord's  Prayer,  Cyprian's  remarks  on, 

i.  187 
Lord's  Supper.     See  Eucharist 
Lucas  the  Marcionite,  ii.  151 
Lucian,  prsepositus    cubiculariorum, 

i.  197 
Lucian  the  confessor,  i.  320 
Lucian,  the  learned  wit  of  Samosata, 

i.  11, 12,  18,  218 
Lucianus,  founder  of  the  Antiochian 

school,  ii.  498 
Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  189 
Lucius,  the  British  king,  i.  118 
Lucretius,  i.  11 
Lugdunum  (Lyons),  persecution  at, 

i.  116,  154 
Luther  on  episcopacy,  i.  270 
Lyons,  persecution  of  the  Christians 

at,  i.  116,  154 
Lyre,  symbolical  of  Christian  joy,  i. 

405 

M. 

Macrianus,  i.  194 

Maecenas'  advice  to  Augustus,  i.  120 

Magicians,  early,  i.  224 

Magusseian  sect,  ii.  171 

Malabar,  the  church  there  founded  by 
St.  Thomas,  i.  112 

Malchion,  presbyter,  ii.  332 

Mandaeans,  ii.  16 

Mani,  or  Manes,  the  Gnostic,  i.  435  ; 
ii.  157-170.  Disputes  with  Ar- 
chelaus  bishop  of  Cascar,  165 

Manicheans,  their  system,  ii.  157 

Manicheism,  its  character,  ii.  156. 
History  of  its  founder,  159.  East- 
em  and  western  sources,  162.  De- 
rived from  Scythianus  and  Buddt'S, 
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166-170.  Iti  oonoMtloa  wlUi  Am 
MaffOMlai  Mot,  171.  Am,  the 
motiier  of  lift,  174L  Tht  prioMl 
man,  176.  On  the  Kmroes  of  t»- 
ligiMU  knowUdge,  180.  nMir 
mode  of  celebntiogthe  MMmnen^ 
192.  FestiTals,  194 
Mazttelliif,  the  centmioii,  s  mntyr, 

1.204 
Mardoiiy  the  anti- Jewish  «GBOitic^ 
hieformoflMpti«DB,i.  480.  MiMn 
fidelinm,  454.  The  ipeoolatiTe 
elements  of  his  sTstem,  U.  129.' 
His  rejection  of  tmditton  m  m  rale 
ofiki<h,181.  His  lift  and  history, 
138.    Meeting  with  Polyoarp  at 

,  Borne,  138.  Beport  of  his  oon- 
Tersion,  1^.  Detailed  examina- 
tion of  his  syvkem,  189.  Moral 
tendenoTofhisdoottines,14a.  Of 
his  reforms,  155.  Practised  a 
yicarloas  haptism»  156.  Dootrine 
oonoemiiw  Qod^  269 

Mardonites,  ii.  150-158,  800 

Mardonitism  opposed  to  the  Cle- 
mentines, ii.  40 

Marcosians,  ii.  154 

Marcus  Aurelius,  emperor,  i.  144. 
His  philosophical  and  religious 
principles,  145-147.  His  perse- 
cuting edicts,  149 

Marcus  the  Gnostic,  his  cabalistic 
symbolism,  ii.  104 

Marcus  the  Marcionite,  ii.  151 

Marcus,  bishop  of  the  church  at 
^Ua,  i.  475 

Marius  the  martyr,  i.  195 

Mark,  St.,  the  evangelist,  founder  of 
the  Alexandrian  diurch,  i.  114 

Marriage  commended,  i.  3B9.  Mixed 
marriages  condemned,  391.  The 
civil  contract  sanctioned  by  the 
church,  393 

Martialis,  Spanish  bishop,  deposed, 
i.  301 

Martyrs,  festival  of,  i.  463 

Matthew,  St.,  the  evangelist,  his  gos- 
pel taken  to  India,  i.  Ill,  113 

Maximianus  Herculins,  i.  197,  203 

Mazimilianus  the  martyr,  i.  202 


MadmlUa  Ifca  pn^Meai^  tt.  907 
MndmiBQs,  Cafaa  Galerioa  VaMm, 

t215. 
MaxinrimM  tiie  Tfaraeiaa,  L 174 

slasdmns.  eiiiBQB  aeacBsia  o.  486 
Halito,  hiihop  of  Sai«s,  i.  140, 141, 

144;  iL488 
Henander,  ii.  123 
Mensorins,   bishop   of  GnHliagi^  L 

208,210 
Messiah,  idea  of,  among  the  Jews,  {.49 
Methodins  of  Tyre,  agafaui  Oitai't 

doctrfaie,  fl.  282.    His  wxittDfi, 

497 
MetiopolHlcal  chuwinei,  inflir  Of^jiD, 

1.288 
Mffleonlnmi  the  dooixina  o^  it  896- 

MOUadea  andnsfc  the  M entanista,  il     < 
214 

Minnelai  FeUz,  i.16 ;  it  458. 

Minndoa  Fnndamis,    pnooonan],  i. 
140 

Ifirades  ef  the  apostolic  age^  i.  100- 
102 

Missa  catechmnenonmi,  ii.  156 

Missa  fidelium,  ii.  156 

Mohler  (Dr.)  on  Gnosticism    as  a 
precursor  of  Protestantism,  ii.  3 

Monarchians,  two  classes  of  them,  ii. 
292-295.  First  Class,  found  in  the 
early  Roman  church,  295.  Theo- 
dotus  the  head  of  them,  297.  The 
confessor  Natalis,  xb,  Artemonites, 
298.  Opposed  by  Novatian,  %b. 
Their  arbitrary  criticism  of  Scrip- 
ture, 299.  The  Alogi,  301.  Se- 
cond Class :  The  Patripassians,  301. 
Praxeaff  opposed  by  TertulUan, 
302.  Noetus,  303.  In  conflict 
with  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  304.  The  Logos,  305- 
314.  Mediatory  Monarchlan  ten- 
dency, 313.  Christ  a  being  in 
the  Divine  idea,  315.  BeryllnsT 
disputation  With  Or^n,  316.  Sa- 
bellius,  317-335.  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  327-332.  Origen  and  Ter- 
tullian  on  the  Ubityin  the  Trinity, 
333,    The  term  ^oihoousion  con- 
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denmed,  «&.  Denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  337.  Doctrine 
of  human  nature,  340 

Hontanism,  its  character,  ii.  200. 
Tenacity  to  a  rigid  supernatural- 
ism,  202.  Hostile  to  ^e  culture 
of  slU  art  and  science,  203.  His- 
tory of  its  development,  204-207. 
Nearness  of  the  millennium,  208. 
The  priestly  dignity  of  all  Chris- 
tians, 212.  Its  over  estimate  of 
celibacy,  217.  On  second  mar- 
riages, t&.  Penance,  218.  Its  op- 
ponents, 222 

Montanists,  the  public  speaking  of 
women,  i.  252.  Resistance  of  the 
evangelical  spirit  to  them,  388, 
407 

Montanus,  his  impoiiance  as  founder 
of  a  sect,  ii.  199.  His  education, 
205.  On  martyrdom,  216.  Pe- 
pnza,  221 

Hoses  viewed  as  a  religious  re- 
former, i.  13.  His  legislation  de- 
scribed by  Philo,  72 

Mythical  religion,  its  use  among  the 
common  people,  i.  9,  16 

N. 

Natalis  the   Theoddlian,    confessor, 

ii.297 
Nazareans,  i.  478,  482 
Neander  (Dr.),  Memoir  of  his  life 

and  writings,  i.  xxiii-zzxii.      His 

Church  History  projected,  vi.   His 

literary  works,  xxiz 
Neo-Platonism,  i.  40-47,  221,  233  ; 

ii.  5 
Nepos,  Egyptian  bishop,  Chiliast,  ii. 

400 
Nero,  persecution  under,  i.  130 
Nerva,  emperor,  i.  133 
Newman,  Rev.  J.  H.,   his  theory  of 

development    derived    from    the 

Montanists,  ii.  217 
Nicolaitans,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii.  119 
Nicomedia,  meeting  of  Diodesian  and 

Galerius  at,  i.  204.    Fire  at  the 

imperial  palace,  212 


Noetus,  Patripassianist,  ii.  303. 
North-African  church,  its  difference 

with  the  Alexandrine  school  on  the 

doctrine  of  human  nature,  u.  346, 

368 
Novatian,  presbyter,  some  account  of 

him,  i.  330-335.  His  schism,  336. 

Its  character,  339.     His  confused 

notions  of  the  visible  and  invisible 

church,  344.     Opposes  the  Arte- 

monites,  ii.  298,  452 
Novatus,  exciter  of  the  Carthaginian 

schism,   i.  312.     Participation  in 

the  Roman,  336. 
Numidian  Christians  made  oaptives, 

i.355 
Numidicus,  confessor,  i.  184 

0. 

Ophites,  a  Gnostic  sect,  the  panthe- 
istic principle  prominent  in  their 
system,  ii.  107.  laldabaoth,  107. 
Ophiomorphus,  the  serpent-spirit, 
109.  Creation  of  man,  110.  Migra- 
tion of  Christ  through  the  heavens, 
111.  Their  pantheistic  system  of 
morals,  112.  Their  antichristian 
principles,  113. 

Oracles,  Plutarch's  defence  of,  i.  32. 
Porphyry's  views  of  them,  43,  238. 

Origen  on  psychological  phenomena, 
i.  103.  On  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  country,  109.  His 
labours  in  Arabia,  112.  Corre- 
spondence with  Julia  Mammaea, 
1 73.  State  of  the  Christians  under 
Philip  the  Arabian,  175.  On  the 
persecutions,  176.  Celsus,  175, 
178,  222.  On  humility,  232.  His 
ordination  in  Palestine,  232.  Bap- 
tism, 351.  The  military  profes- 
sion, 377.  Prayer,  395.  And  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  398.  Spi- 
ritual worship  of  God,  401.  Ca- 
techumens, 423.  Infiint  baptism, 
435.  Ebionites,  477.  Ophites,  ii. 
97, 112.  Simon  Magus,  123.  Ori- 
gen  as  a  catechist,  225.  Isaiah, 
228.    Gnosis  and  Pistis,  246-253. 
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Principles  in  relation  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, 254-259.  The  Divine  at- 
tributes, 273.  Doctrine  of  crea- 
tionj  280-285.  Of  the  Logos,  307- 
314.  Anthropology,  355-369. 
Christ's  serrant-form,  372.  Hu- 
manity of  Christ,  373.  Human 
soul  of  Christ,  376-381.  Redemp- 
tive activity,  382.  Doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  393.  Resurrection, 
403.     Life  and  works  of  Origen, 

»    456-484 

Origen  tlie  pagan,  ii..  464 

Origen,  the  school  of,  ii.  482-496 

Ostiarii,  vergers,  i.  279 


P. 


Pacianus  of  Barcelona,  i.  343 

Pi^nism  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, i.  6 

Palladius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, ii.  477 

Pallium,  the  philosopher's  cloak,  i. 
381  ;  ii.  412. 

Pam})hilus,  presbyter  of  Caesarea,  ii. 
382,  497 

Pantanus,  catechist,  i.  112  ;  ii.  22G, 
453. 

Papias  of  Hierapolis,  ii.  205 

Paraclete,  ii.  202 

Parchor  the  prophet,  ii.  57 

Parsism,  ii.  6 

Passover,  controversy  respecting,  i. 
412.     See  Enster 

Paternus  the  proconsul,  i.  190 

Patripassians,  ii.  294,  301 

Paul,  St.,  the  apostle,  visits  Arabia, 
i.  111.  Journey  to  Spain,  117. 
On  universal  priesthood,  250. 
Church  discipline,  304.  Observ- 
ance of  times,  407.  Psalmody,  420. 
Labours  among  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, 474.  Ebionitism,  483.  The 
Nazareans  concerning  Paul,  t6. 
Gnosis,  ii.  8 

Paul  of  Sam osata,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
deposed  on  account  of  his  doctrine, 
j.  196.     His  theory  of  the  human 


personality  of  Christ,  ii.  327.  His 
character  and  history,  330.  Dis- 
putes with  Malchion,  332.  De- 
lighted with  popular  pr^hers, 
331 
Pausanias,   the  geographer,   on  the 

prevalence  of  unbelief  i.  16 
Peccata  venalia,  mortalia,  i.  307 
Pella,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Chris- 
tians, i.  475 
Penance  of  the  church,  i.  306 
Pentecost,  festival  of,  i.  416 
Pepuza,aplace  in  Phrygia,  ii.  221' 
Pepuzians,  a  sect  of  Montanists,  il. 

221 
Peregrinus  Proteus,  the  cynic  philo- 
sopher, i.  219 
Perpetua  the  martyr,  i.  170 
Persecutions  of  Christians,  the  causes, 
i.  118-128.  Under  Nero,  130.  Do- 
mitian,  132.   Mitigated  under  Ner- 
va,  133.     Renewed  under  Trajan, 
134-138.        Hadrian,     139-143. 
Abated  under  Antoninus  Pius,  143* 
Renewed  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
144-162.    Commodus,  162.    Sep- 
timius  Severus,  165-168.     Cara- 
calla,  169-172.  Heliogabalus,  173, 
Alexander   Severus,    173.     Maxi- 
minus,    174.      Decius    Trajanus, 
180-188.     GhllusandVolusianus, 
188.     Valerian,    189.       Gallienos 
and    Aurelian,    194.      Dioclesian 
and    Galerius,    204-215.      Caius 
Galerius  Valerius  Maximinus,  215 
Persia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  i. 

110 
Pescennius  Niger,  i.  165 
Peter,  St.,  his  primacy  as  founder  of 
the  Roman   church,   i.  283,  295. 
His  precedence  as  the  Man  of  Rock, 
295,  442 
Pharisees,  i.  54 

Phariseeism,  its  relation  to  Christi- 
anity, i.  88 
Philemon  the  Roman  presbyter,    ii. 

484 
Philip  the  Arabian  i.  175 
Philip    of   Sida,    the    catechist,   ii, 
428 
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Philo,  the  champion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  i.  70^73.  On  the  re- 
8torati«>n  of  the' Jews,  90 

I^iilosopher's  cloak,  i.  381 ;    ii.  412 

Philumene,  ii.  151. 

Photius  on  Mani,  ii.  166.  Hippoly- 
tus,  439.    Origen,  471,  482 

Pierias  the  Alexandrian,  ii.  484. 

Plato,  his  Tiew  of  Socrates,  i.  25. 
His  monotheism,  26.  Considers 
polytheism  as  derived  from  one 
Supreme  Unity,  34.  On  visible 
and  invisible  deities,  35 

Platonic  philosophy,  i.  24,  35.  As 
reformed,  31.  Productive  of  fa- 
naticism, 41.  Prepares  the  way 
for  Christianity,  46,  221 ;  ii.  19. 
Embraced  by  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  i.  71-77 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  theological 
views,  i.  14.     On  the  Essenes,  59 

Pliny  the  younger,  governor  of 
Bithynia  and  Pontus,  i.  134.  His 
report  to  Trajan,  ib. 

PloUnus,  i.  40.  Attempts  to  restore 
the  original  Platonism,  ii.  5,  15. 
Against  the  Gnostics,  34.  Anthro- 
pology, 341 

Plutarch,  description  of  the  supersti- 
tious, i.  18.  Connection  between 
superstition  and  iniidelity,  19.  On 
Epicureanism,  20.  Relation  of  re- 
ligions, 28.  Hypocrisy  of  philo- 
sophers, 29.  On  demons  as  inter- 
mediate beings,  38.  Anthropology, 
ii.  611 

Poenitentes,  i.  304 

Polybius  on  Roman  superstition,  i.  9 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  i.  150, 
464.  Disputes  about  the  Passover, 
418.  Meets  with  Marcion,  ii.  138. 
Letter  to  the  Philippians,  411 

Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  i.  271, 
412 

Polytheism  the  invention  of  human 
weakness,  i.  14.  Leads  to  one 
original  essence,  34.  As  moulded 
by  the  Platonic  philosophy,  38 

Ponticus  the  martyr,  i.  157 

Porphyry,  defence  of  image  worship, 

VOL.  II. 


i.  37.     On  demons,  39.     His  col- 
lection of  ancient  oracles,  43,  238. 
Against    Christianity,    127,   202, 
236,  239.     On  Origen,  ii.  464 
Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  i.  156 
Praxeas  against  the  Montanists,  ii. 

205,  221,  301 
Prayer,  its  efficacy,  i.  393.     Canon- 
ical hours  for  common  prayer.  396. 
On   the    Lord's     day     Christians 
prayed  standing,  398 
Pre-existence,  doctrine  of,  among  the 
Essenes,  i.  65.    Doctrine  of,  ii.  359 
Presbyters,  their  office,  i.  255,  263 
Priesthood,  of  all  believers,  i.  249 
Priscilla,    prophetess,   ii.  207.     On 

celibacy,  217 
Procopius  the  presbyter,  i.  213,  419 
Proculus,  a  Christian  slave,  i.  165 
Prodicians,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii.  119 
Prophetesses  in  the  early  church,  i. 

252 
Prophetic  element,   its  existence  in 
paganism  as  well  as  in  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  i.  244.     In  the 
primitive  church,  258 
Proselytes  of  justice,  i.  93.     Of  the 

gate,  t6. 
Protoctetus,  friend  of  Origen,  ii.  474 
Provincial     synods.      See     Church 

synods 
Psammon,  an  Egyptian  priest,  i.  46 
Pseudo-Basilideans,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii. 

113 
Pseudo-Paulinists,  i.  472 
Pseudo-Petrinists,  i.  472 
Ptolemaeus  the  Gnostic,  his  letter  to 
Flora,  ii.  99.     Esoteric  tradition, 
100.     Threefold  origin  of  the  law, 
102 
Pudens,  a  magistrate,  i.  141 
Pulpit  (suggestus,  pulpitum),  i.  403 
Pupian,  Cyprian's  letter  to  him,  i. 

328 
Pythagoras  the  ancient  sage,  i.  240 

Q. 

Quadratus  the  apologist,  i.  139;  ii. 

412 
Quadragesimal  fast,  i.  415 

2l 
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IUId,  mlraoalont  tbmnt  ci,  L  160 
Bteonitioiif  of  ClaiM«t|  i.  4A5 
Bammction,  ii.  408-404 
Btfooitas  tU  martTT,  i.  170 
Bomao  emp«ran|flteteaft]Mdiiiitli 

aadtf  tlicm,  L  128-917 
fitoM,  the  metropoUtical  diiirdi  of 
lUWftt  I.  S83-886.    FoandAd 
ly  St  Peter  and  Si.  Paul,  284, 
896.    Not  tbo  oentn  of  mMm- 
tieal  unity,  397.    Kor  aoprane, 
aooonlingto  Cjpriaii  and  Firmilian, 
800,801 
BoauL  Hannann,  tha  aaoood  TohiiBa 
of  neandn^B  CSiiinh  ffiitoij  r^ 
Tiaad  by  him,  i.  z 
BnfiBM^  fihwdi  writer,  U  140 

S. 

SalMeans,  or  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  ii.  16 

Sabellins,  a  Monarchian,  his  chanu> 
ter,  ii.  317.  Discordant  views  of 
his  doctrine,  318.  Creation  of 
humanity  in  the  Logos,  320.  Hy- 
postatiziug  of  the  Logos  in  Christ, 
322.  As  such,  he  is  called  the 
Son  of  God,  323.  His  humanity 
reabsorbed  at  the  Ascension,  ib. 
Apocryphal  gospel  of  the  G^pt- 
ians,  326.  The  tenets  of  Sabellius 
condemned  by  Dionysius,  334 

Saddncees,  their  principles,  i.  55.  De- 
nied the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  existence 
of  angels,  57.  Their  character 
given  by  Josephus,  58 

Saddnceeism,  i.  87 

Sacraments,  their  meaning,  i.  421. 
Doctrine  of  tbe  Alexandrians  con- 
oemtng,  ii.  393 

Sapor,  or  IShapur  I.,  a  Persian  king, 
ii.  169,  170 


BatandB,  feoiidar  of  Aa  «ft«iA4 

TaidaaN.i.11^ 
Satumiiia  MM 

<L184 
SatumbnialfcaprooaBaaly  i.  16l 
SM^niiM  tbt  vwrffry  1. 170 
Scapok  ^  prowayL  i.  168 
SdielUi«,  F.  Tas,  Naandw^a 

iiQiitebiB«.I.T.    Mo«lQa4.SII. 
SflUni  !b  tbt  drarah,  1.  8^  Hf 
SdJJamaan'a  tnaliaa  oa  «lb  (U' 

iMatiiMB,"  i.  488 
SdlHta,  penacotioB  a«^  I.  UO 
Seriptana,  tiia  diHhMnea  1mI*mi« 

literal  isd  auiritual  intanMMte^ 

i.78.    BiockaiBii'aadietArMr 

deatmctUm,  806.    Ba^  aAnriii 

wadi^  419 
Scythiamii  tha  origiaaAor  of  Iba  Vik 

nidMaa  doolriiMi^  ii.  168 
Sacuidiihia  tbt  martyr,  i.  170 
SacuadnL  a  FnrnHftn  wibfliL  L  8I| 
S«aea,i.lO 

SepCo^int  tranalatloay  I.  7S 
Serannios  Gianiamui  the  pmraaani, 

i.  140 
Servianns  the  consul,  i.  141 
Seth,  represoitative  of  Um  Pncuas- 

tici,  ii.  110 
Sethians,  ii.  114 

Seven,  a  mystic  number,  iu  49  ' 
Severua,  Alexander,  i.  173 
Severus  Septimios,  emperor,  i,  145. 

His  rescript,  166 
Severus  of  Asmonina,  ii.  166 
Sibylline    books    consulted,    i.  195, 

245 
Simon  Magus,  i.  99  ;  ii.  40, 123 
Simonians,  an  eclectic  sect,  ii.  128 
Simplicins  against  Mani,  iL  173 
Singer  assists  Neander  In  the  Mvi- 

sion  of  his  Church  History,  i.  irii 
Sins,  venial  and  mortal,  distinguiabad, 

i.  307 
Sixtns,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  193 
Slavery,  i.  370-373 
Slavea,  their  testimony  against  tbair 

masters  inadnissible,  i.  155 
Smyrna,  persecution  at,  i.  150 
Soorates  against  the  Sophistoi^  L  7. 
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TeBiaxnonj  concenung  the  Divine, 
■84 
Socrates,  the  church  historian,  ii.  495 
ftiphists,  then:  heartless  dialectics,  i.  7 
Sozomen  on  preaching,  i.  420 
Spun,  difiiision  of  cSiristianitj  u^  i. 

117 
Speratos  the  martyr,  i.  169 
Sensors,  or  god-parents,  i.  436 
£&itione8,  or  limes  for  fasting,  L  409 ; 

ii.  215 
Stephen,  St.,  the  martyr,  i.  472 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Borne,  i.  298, 301, 

302,  441,  444 
Stoical  philosophy,  i.  21-24 
Strabo  on  superstition,  i.  9.   Anxious 
fi>r  a  simpler  mode  of  worship,  13 
Subdeacons,  i.  279 
Sabintroductse,  i.  385 
Sunday  observed  in  remembrance  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  i.  408.    Fast- 
ing forbidden  on  that  day,  410 
Sorsum  corda,  its  early  use,  i.  456 
Symbols,  Christian,  i.  405 
Symbol  um,  i.  424 
Symmachus  the  Ebionite,  ii.  477 
Symphorian  of  Autun,  martyr,  L  159 
Synoids,  provincial,  i.  287 
Syro-Persian  church,  i.  112 

Tacitus  on  '*  foreign  sc^rstltion,''  i. 
122.  On  the  persecution  under 
Nero,  130.  His  treatment  of  Christ- 
ianity, 135 

Tatian  the  apologist  converted  by 
Justin  Mai-tyr,  ii.  426.  Discourse 
to  the  Gentiles,  427.  And  the 
Encratites,  125-129 

Terebinth  or  Buddaa,  ii.  166 

Tertnllian  on  the  relation  of  pagans 
to  Christianity,  i.  99.  Conversion 
by  psychological  phenomena,  103. 
Mutual  love  of  Christians,  105. 
Their  courage,  106.  Diffusion  of 
Christianity,  ib,  Intelligibleness  of 
Christianity,  107.  Its  diffusion  in 
Africa,  115.  The  participation  of 
Christians  in  heathen  festivals,  124. 
Tiberius'  proposal  to  the  senate, 
128.     Rescript   of  Trajan,   138. 


Letter  of  Marcus  AureUug,   142. 
Extortion  of  money  in  the  persecu- 
tions, 168.    favourable  treatment 
'  of  Christians  by  magistrates,  1 6. 
To  Scapula,  169.     On  voluntary 
religion,  243.    The  testimony  of 
the    soul,    246.     Presbyters    and 
bishops,  .267.    Summus  sacerdos, 
271.      Universal    priestly    right, 
273.      Prelectors,  280.      Synods, 
288.   On  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter, 
296, 298.    Excommunication,  304. 
Penance,  305,  306.    Delay  of  b^ 
tism,   351.     Deficiencies    of  the 
church,   354.     Mixed   marriages, 
354,  391.     Payment  of  tribute  by 
Christians,  359.     Fabrication   of 
idols,    364.     Gladiatorial   showv, 
365.     Spectacles,  366.     Pleasures 
of  the  Christians,  367.    Christian 
freedom  and  equality,  373.     Civil 
offices,  374.     Necessity  of  pagan- 
ism to  the  emperors,  377.     Mili- 
tary   profession,    378.      Life    of 
Christians    in    the    world,    379. 
Ascetics,  382.   Hypocritical  asceti- 
cism,   384.      Christian    marriage, 
389.     Female  dress,  391.     Conse- 
cration of  marriage^  393.     Praveic, 
393,  397.    Spiritual  worship,  3*99. 
Symbols   of  the  Christians,  405. 
Jewish    and    Christian    festivals, 
407.     Law  of  the  Sabbath,  409. 
Controversy  on  the  Sabbath,  410, 
41 1.    In&nt  baptism,  432.    Bap- 
tism and  confirmation,  437.     Bap- 
tism   of  heretics,   440.     Agapee, 
451.     Catechumens  and  believers 
among  heretics,  454.    Fourth  peti- 
tion Zi  the  Lord's  Prayer,  480. 
Sacramental  bread,  «6.   Ebion,  476. 
Ptolemaeus,  ii.  99.    Marcion,  133- 
149.     Marcion's    disciples,    151. 
Baptism  by  substitution,  157.  Ter- 
tuilian  as  a  Montanist^  199.    Pro- 
phetic  extacy,   202.     Progressive 
development  of  the  church,  209. 
Montanistic      revelations,      210. 
Against  the  outward  church,  211. 
Fo];giveness  of  sin  and  sanctifiim- 
tion,  218.    Arrogance  of  confea- 
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,919.    AfidMt  Ifct  «Mmlif  of 
]|ootuteBi,A.    DHiM  rttrlbatei^ 
909.    Rmfatioa^979.    CmtloD, 
979.   Xoaaidiiuiiy  999.  Fnaum^ 
809.  Trinity,  808.  Anfhropologj, 
846-858.     Humanity  of  duM, 
875.    Biftian,  890.    Loid'i  n^ 
ptr,  898.    InfeaniMdiato  ttaiidiii^ 
401.    Liftandwritli^ofTcrtiil- 
UaiL  449-445 
Tofti^iiniiita,  U.  445 
Theodorel  onTttia&'i  four  gofpelft  iL 
197.  HflnDogaMit980.  Moeta^ 
TlModoCut  the  Monardiiaii,  U.  997 
Thtoctiitai^  MAop  of  C—gwi,  fl.  470 
TbeognoftniL  U.  484 
Thoooao.  blihop  of  Altxaadriay  1 197 
Thaophiiiii,  Ushop  of  Antiooh,  hi* 

world,  iL  968,  499 
Tboophiloi  Iiidieni,m  mftfioiiaij,!  114 
Tlwotocniii,  biiliop  of  Cmmam^  i.  195 
Thonpeiita,  t  67,  89-85 
Thomat  tho  qpoftlo  Tifiti  PUrlhia,  i. 

118 
Thothy  interpolated  sayings  of,  i.  245 
Thundering  legion,  i.  160 
Tiherianos,  prefect  of  Palestina  prima, 

i.  138 
Tiberias,  emperor,  i.  128 
Titos  of  Bostra,  ii.  189 
Traducianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 

propagation  of  souls,  ii.  347 
Trajan,  emperor,  i.  134-138.     His 

rescript,  138 
Trinity  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  ii.  286.  False  analo- 
gies drawn  from  other  religions, 
287.  Derelopment  of  the  practicfd 
into  the  ontological  Trinity,  288. 
Its  reference  to  Uie  person  of  Christ, 
t6.  The  Logos,  290,  305.  Origen 
on  the  Trinity,  312 

U. 

Uchomo,  Abgar  of  Edessa,  i.  110 
Unity  of  the  church,  i.  250,  251 

V. 

Valentine  the  Gnostic,  his  birth,  ii. 
71.  On  the  primal  essence,  or 
Bythos,  72.    Idea  of  the  Horus, 


74.  The  hmrmfy  wlidoiii,  Adia- 
ttoliiy  76.  Tbfw  stages  of  eikt- 
«we:  ftwnmetifl,  peyelueBl,  «i 
Mle  natnrei,  77.    I>emiiiige,  78. 

.  AeSoter.SO.  Union  of  tlieSoier. 
with  flM  pefdikal  Ifcsnah  eft  hb 
bepthm,  88.  Netoreof  hiaredeBip- 
tioii,90.  Peydiicel  and  poeinnati- 
cal  Ohristiani^,  98 

Vakntiniaa  mAooI,  dietinginAfd 
memben :  Heradeon,  it  95-99. 
Ptolemcns,  99.  Hazcoa,  104. 
Barfewmee,  105 

Yalerlaa,  the  emperor,  L  176^  189. 
Hk  peneevtiDff  edict,  199 

Yairo,  Ilia  tfanAld  tfaadogj,  i.  10, 
119.    On  flia  true  in  nlitcioa,  18 

YeeproninaCandidn^  a  ma^tentCL  L 
141 

Yettiliia  Epegaliliiu.  mar^,  i.  155 

Ttetor,  hutip  of  Borne,  nis  azrofnt 
ckdme,  i.  998.  Dtepoftee  rapeot- 
ing  Easter,  414,  Excomnmnicafcii 
Theodotns,  iL  997 

Victoria  the  martyr,  i.  211 

Vincentius,  a  ThilMuri,  i.  429 

Vilnius,  L  381,  384 

W. 

West,  the  utmost  bounds  of,  its  mean- 
ing, L  117 

Whitsunday,  or  feast  of  Pentecost,  ob- 
served, i.  416 

Worship,  on  Christian,  i.  399.  Places 
of  assembly,  i.  402.  Images  ex-, 
eluded,  403.  Seasons  for  public 
worship  and  festivals,  406.  Its 
several  parts,  418.  Reading  the 
Scriptures,  419.  Sermon,  420. 
Singing,  ib.    Baptism,  421 

X. 

Xerophagis,  ascetics,  ii.  215 
Z. 

Zabeans.    See  Sabcsans, 

Zealots,  Jewish,  i.  51 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  L  196; 

ii.  330 
Zephjrrinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  298 
Zoroaster,  his  doctrine,  ii.  6. 
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INDEX   TO    THE    CITATIONS. 


I.— CITATIONS  FROM  SCRIPTURE. 


Genesis  i.  26, 27,  vol.  ii.  p.  109 ;  ii.  7, 

ib, ;  xiv.  14, 17,  p.  407  ;  xvii.  f6. ; 

xxxi.  13,  p.  44 ;  xlix.  11,  p.  424 
Ezodas  X.  27,  rot.  ii.  p.  344 ;  xix.  5, 

6,  p.  250 ;  xxviii.  p.  473 ;  xxxiii. 

18,  p.  267 ;  xxxiv.  20,  p.  261 
Leviticus  xx.  9,   xxxiv.  20,  vol.  ii. 

p.  102 
Numbers  xi.  29,  vol.  i.  p.  248 ;  xxv. 

vol.  ii.  p.  120 
Deuteronomy  iv.  19,  vol.  ii.  p.  307  ; 

xviii.  vol.  i.    p.    272 ;  xxv.  5,  p. 

370;   xxvii.  26,  vol.  ii.  p.  385; 

xxxii.  8,  9,  p.  21 ;  xxxii.  43,  p.  60 

1  Samuel  ii.  25,  vol.  i.  p.  315 
Job  xiv.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  65,  353 
Psalms  xix.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  280 ;  xx.  8. 

p.  394 ;  xlii.  5,  p.  475 ;  xliv.  1,  p. 
.    309 ;  xiv.  5,  p.  377  ;  Ii.  7,  p.  353 ; 

xc.  4,  p.  46,  396 ;   xcv.  2,  p.  273  ; 

xcvii.  7.  p.  61 ;  ex.  p.  289 ;  cxi.  p. 

63 ;  cxlv.  p.  273 
Proverbs  xxii.  28,  vol.  ii.  p.  480 
Isaiah  vii.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  228 ;  vii.  14, 

vol.  i.  p.  480 ;    viii.  23,  ix.  1,  p 

482 ;  ix.  2,  p.  483  ;  xxxi.  7,  8,  p 

483 ;  xliii.  19,  vol.  u.  230 ;  liii.  2 

vol.  i.  p.  404 ;  liii,  4,  5,  vol.  ii.  p 

369 
Jeremiah  xvii.    5,  vol.  i.  p.  320 

xxxi.  33,  p.  427 
Joel  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  212 
Zechariah  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  339 
Malachi  iii.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  119 

2  Maccabees  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  209 
Jklatthew  iii.  10,  v.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  352; 

V.  17,  p.  496 ;   v.  28,  vol.  ii.  p. 
402 ;  V.  39,  vol.  i.  p.  376;  vii.  22, 


p.  22,  352  ;  xix.  14,  p.  312 ;  x.  23, 
vol.  ii.  p.  459  ;  xi.  13,  p.  222 ;  xi. 
27,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  p.  289  ; 
xii.  6,  42,  p.  289 ;  xii.  36,  vol. 
i.  p.  366  ;  xiii.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  431 ;, 
xiii.  43,  p.  358 ;  xui.  52,  vol.  i.  p. 
497  ;  xiv.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  459;  xvi. 
16,  p.  289  ;  xvii.  1,  p.  260 ;  xviii. 
20,  vol.  i.  p.  293 ;  xix.  p.  383 ; 
xix.  14,  p.  532,  voL  ii.  p.  258 ; 
xxi.  16,  p.  473 ;  xxii.  19,  20,  p. 
465;  xxii.  21,  vol.  i.  359,  360; 
xxiii.  19,  20,  vol.ii.  p.  465;  xxvi. 

52,  vol.  i.  p.  378 ;  xxviii.  19,  vol. 
ii.  p.  286 

Mark  vi.  13,  vol.  i.  p.  165 ;  vii.  8, 

p.  378 ;  X.  46,  p.  503 
Luke  i.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  297 ;  ii.  40,  p. 

380 ;  vii.  8,  vol.   i.   p.    378 :    ix. 

50,  p.  434 ;  xii.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  95, 

99  ;  xii.  49,  50,  p.  476 ;  xiii.  2,  p. 

64  ;  XV.  8,  p.  76  ;  xxii.  24,  vol.  i. 

p.  295. 
John  iii.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  393 ;  iii.  29,  p. 

95 :  iv.  34,  vol.  ii.  p.  98  ;  iv.  48, 

p.  93 ;  V.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  352 ;  vi. 

53,  vol.  ii.  p.  393 ;  vi.  54,  vol.  i. 
p.  449  ;  vii.  49,  p.  478 ;  viii.  24, 
vol.  ii.  248  ;  viii.  43,  45,  p.  250; 
ix.  3,  p.  303;  xv.  1,  vol.  i.  p. 
244  ;  xvii.  3,  vol.  p.  286 ;  xx.  19, 
26,  vol.  i.  p.  408 

Acts  i.  17,  vol.  i.  p.  272;  ii.  46,  p. 
450  ;  viii.  27-40,  p.  115;  x.  46, 
p.  259 ;  xi.  22,  p.  452 ;  xii.  29, 
30,  p.  250;  xiii.  23,  vol.  ii.  p.  85  ; 
XV.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  221 ;  xv.  8,  p. 
411 ;  xix.  p.  438 ;  xx.  7,  p.  408 ; 


TO 
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.  IX.  17,  p.  2<r7;  XX.  17,  88,  p.  856 
XZUL&  p.  57;  xxffi.  %  p.  57 
xxir.  5,  p.  488 ;  xxtU.  p.  400 
xxriii.  p.  401. 

Romans  riit  18,  roL  iL  p.  861 ;  tIL 
8,. p.  84;  Til  8,  p.  8#li  TfL  80, 
81.  p.  68 ;  ix.  5,  p.  808 ;  ix.  80, 
Tol.  i.  p.  880 ;  xii.  1,  p.  849;  xit 
7,  8,  p.  860;  XTi.  5,  p.  857, 408 ; 
xri.  p.  400„  ToL  ii.  p.  410. 

1  Corinthiuif  1.  9ft,  rek  fi.  p.  86&; 
i.  25,p.478;lt6,p.880|fl.8,p. 
880, 481  •,.  ii.  14,  p.  16,  865 ;  itt. 

.  17,  ToLi.p.85B;ic4^p.  203;t. 
T,  p.  808»  411 ;  vi«  1J(,  p.  868;  rU 
18,,ToU  il.  pt.  87 ;  Tii.  |k  488; 
i«.  81,  Toll.  i.  p.  878;  viiii.  ft.  lol. 
ii.  p.  888;  Tiii.  9,  p. 87;  ix.  1- 
14^  Tol.  i.f.  87&;  ix.  9,  T«d.  ii. 
B.8a8;is,88,'^l.i*^  948;  ix. 
H  P*  8(»;  i;  a8,.p.  848  ;  ^,  4, 
ft» Tol.it  p«.486;.:]d.  19,.toI.  i. 
P4  478;  xi.  88,  p.  400;  xit  8-4, 
p.  250;  xii.  a,  p.  852 ;  xii.  86,  p. 
842 ;  xiii.  10,  voU  ii..p.  169 ;  av. 
23-25,  vol.  i.  p.  453;  xiv.  30, 
p.  443  ;  xiv.  34,  p.  252  ;  xv.  vol. 
ii.  p.  46v  403 ;  xv.  28,  p.  326  ;  xv. 
29,  p.  156 ;  xvi.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  408  ; 
xvi.  8,  p.  411;  xvi.  19,  p.  267; 
xvi.  19,  20,  p.  402 

2  Corinthians  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  250 ;.  viii. 

19,  vol  1.  p.  262 ;  xv.  2,  p.  362 
Galatians  i.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  256;  ii.  p. 
237  ;  V.  19,  vol.  ii.  p.  18^;  vi.^  6, 
p.  156 


l^ilMiiiiis  iit  10,  tdL  fl.  p.  88;  ir. 
5,  6,  Tol.  t  p.  440;  ir.  6,  Tot  & 
p.  886;  in  8,  p.  146 ;  t.  ^tiL 
t  p.  868;  T.  5^  p.  841 ;  r.  16v|b 
868;  t.  27.  p.  844;  tI.  ll^p. 
185;  Ti;Ul(p.  868- 

Phflippimf  t  1,  Tot  L  p.  356;  L 
16^ p. 447;  it  15,  pb 858;  ffi.14^ 
p.  868;  ir. 8,  Tot  it  p.  406 

CoUdaai  It  8V  38,  ¥oL  it  p.  46S ; 
ir.  15^  ToF.  t  p  8ST,  408 

1  Thawloniini  t.  13,  Tot  t  p.  8^ 

1' DtMlhr  t  8,  i«L.L.pi  356  ;  li  1, 
p.897;:  I&.VP*  8A6f  Uta^p 
860,.  875r;  iit  8^ p..  366;  iii.4^p 
850;  T«17^p.  361^453;;  «,8^ 
>  856r;  Tt  l^pu4M«      . 

8TiflMtiiri|LT«a»tp.36a;  1U%f. 
'886;  &^pk  377<|  iiL9^T«tii( 
p.  195;  ir.  7,  8,Tottm86ft 

lStet5,.«il.t  pi  IBO,  Wkik% 
p.  856 

FluUnMiiiT.  8>  T«L  t.p.  359" 

HeUiBwv/  it^ndLitp.33;it.li8,p. 
374 ;  iv.  18,  p.  475 ;  ]d.  3;  p.  10, 
276  ;  xit  14,  p.  487  ;  xiit  >,  17, 
vol.  i.  p.  250 

1  Peter  ii.  9,  vol.  t  p.  349,  250-;  i& 
21,  p.  424,  427  ;  ▼;  18,  p.  llOr 

1  John  it  1^  2,  vot  t  p.  348;  1 7, 
vol.  ii.  p.  218;  it  19^  vol.  t  p. 
472  ;  V.  vot  ii.  p.  286 

James  v.  14,  vol.  t.p*  165 

Revelation  i.  5,  vot  i.  p.  157  ;  t  6, 
p.  274 ;  t  10,.  p.  40a 


n.~^CITATIONS  FROM  WRITERS  ON  CHXTRCH 

HISTORY. 


A«ta  Goneilii  €arthagin.,  vol.  i.  p. 

208,  423,  429 
Acta  Ooncilii  Niceeni,  ii.,  actio  v.  edid. 

Mansi,  t.  13,  f.  167,  vol.  ii.  p.  187 
Acta  Martymm  («did.  Rninart)  Scil- 

litanorum,  Perpetuee  et  Felicitatis, 

vol.  i.  p.  169.  Perpetase  et  Felicit. 

prsefatio,  vot  ii.  p.  209,  212 
Acta  Fellciss.  vol.  i.  p.  209 
Acta  Jostini,  vot  i.  v*  ^'I^ 


Acta  Procopii,  vol.  i.  p.  420 
ActaMartyrum  Coptiaea,  edid.  Gieorgi 

Romse,   1797,  pneiatlo  pag.  109, 

vol.  i.  p.  206" 
Acta  Satornini,  Dativi,  et  alionm  in 

Africa  ^lox.  Miseellanea^  t  % 

vol.  i.  p.  211 
Acta  Martjrii  Jtistini  (Sj^neon  Meta- 

phrastes),  vot  ii.  p.  426 
^  Acta  com  FtHico  ManiQliseo,  1U>.  1,  c. 
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9  CAugaatln.  0pen^  edid.  Benedict, 

t.  8),  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  169 
Acta   Thomffi,  edid.    Thjlo ;    codex 

Apocr.  f.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  186;  f.  17, 

p.  175 
Alexander  Alexandrinas,  apud  Theo- 

doret.  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  1.  c. 

4v  vol.  ii.  p.  498 
Alexander  Lycopolitanus^  c.  Manichse- 

os  (Combefisii  Grseoor.  Patnim  auc^ 

tariTun  novissimum,  Pietrie,  1672,  t. 

2,  f.  4),  vol.  ii.  p.  162 ;  c.  4,  p.  179, 
187  ;  c.5jp.  179,187 ;.  c.  24,  p.l86. 

Apollixiaris    Hierapolitanos.  Chroni- 

con  Paschale  Alexandr.,  vol.  i.  p. 

412 
ApoHonias  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 

V.  18),  vol.  ii.  p.  206 
Arias  ad  Alexandrines  (ap  Epiphani- 

mn  Haeres.  69,  s.  7),  vol.  ii.  p.  489 
Aniobius,I>isputatio,  c.  Gentes,  lib.  1, 

c.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  451 ;.  1,  39,  p. 

4S0 ;   2,  71,  p.  45'1 ;   3,  7,  vol. 

i.  p.  208 ;  4,  36,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

Amobii  Conflictus  cam  Serapione 

(BiUiothec.  patr.  Lugdunen»is,  t. 

S),  p.  324 
Athanasius,  c.  ApoUinarem,  lib.  2,  s. 

3i  vol.  ii.  p.  329.   Historia  Arian- 

orum  ad  Monachos,  s.  64,  vol.  i.  p. 

214  •,.  s.  71,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.    Oratio 

IT.  c.  Arianos,  s.  8,  p.  323  ;  s.  11, 

p.  321 ;  s.  12,  p.  323 ;  s.  13,  p. 

318;  s.  21,  22,  p.  322;  s.  23,  p. 

325 ;  s.  25,  p.  319, 321,  323, 324 ; 

s.  26,  p.  321.    De  Sententia  Diony- 

sii,  s.  14,  p.  334.     De  Synodis,  c. 

4,  p.  329  ;  c.  43,  p.  334.     De  De- 

cretis  Synodi  Nicense,  t.  1,  P.  2, 

pag.  68,  p.  489 ;  s.  26,  p.  335 
AUienagoras,  Legatio  pro  Christianis, 

f.  37,  ed.  Coloniensis.,  vol.  i.  p. 

455  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  ^18 
AngnstinuB,  c.  Faustum  Manichsenm, 

lib.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  190;  lib.  11,  c. 

3,  p.  173;  lib.  18,  p.  190;  lib. 
18,  c.  &,  p.  194;  lib;  20,  p.  178; 
lib.  32,  p.  187.  c.  Fortunatum,  lib. 
1  (appendix),  p.  193.  e.  Julian, 
opus  imperf.,  lib.  3,  c.  172,  p.  178, 


184;  c.  174,  p.  181;  c.lT?,  p. 

185,  186;  c.  186,  p.  182.  185; 

c.  187,  p.  185.   c.  Epist.  Funda- 

menti,  c.  5,  p.  169  ;  c.  8,  p.  194; 

c.  13,  p.  172.     De  Genesi,  c.  Ma- 

nicbaeos,  lib.  2,  c.  39,  p.  184.    De 

MoribuB  Manich.  c  10  seqq.  p. 

191.     De  Morib.  Eccles.  Catiiol.  c. 

35,  p.  193.     De  Natura  Boni,  c. 

46,  p.  180.   Breviculum  CoUationis 
.  cam  Donatistis,  d.  3,  c.  13,  vol.  i. 

p.   208,  210.     De  Hseresibus,^  b. 

32,  vol.  ii.  p.  192 ;  h.  86,  p.  445. 

Sermo,   202,   s.    2,  vol.  i.   417. 

Sermo,   212,   p.   425,   427.     De 

Civitate  Dei,  lib.  5,  c.  31,  p.  12 ; 

lib.  6,  c.  5  seqq.  p.  10 ;  lib.  19, 

c.  33,  p.  239.    De  Doctrina  Chxixt, 

Hb.  2,  c.  11,  p.  419 
Barnabas  Epistola,  c.  9, 15,  vol.  IL  p. 

396  ;  c.  12,  p.  397 
Basilides    Tractatug   (j8^yirn»^   in 

Disputadone  Archelai  cum  Mani,  c. 

55,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.     Apud  Clemen- 
tern  Alexandr.  Stromata,  lib.  6,  f. 

508,  p.  55 ;  f.  509,  p.  53 
Basilius  Csesar,  Epistol.  188  (ep  canon. 

1),  vol.  i.  p.  444 
Canon,  de  Canone  novi  Testamenti 

fragm.  (Antiquit.  Italic,  sevi  Jud. 

ed.  Muratori,  t.  3),  vol.  ii.  p.  410 
Celsus,  )Jy»t  iXfiBni,  (ap.  Originem, 

c.  Celsum,)  lib.  1,  c.  1,  vol.  i.  p. 

121 ;  c.  9,  p.  227  r  c.  17,  p.  237 ; 

c.  28,  p.  224;   c.  67,  p.  235;  lib. 

2,  c.  13,  p.  234 ;  c.  27,  p.  230 ; 

c.  34,  p.  234  ;  c.  41,  42,  p.  235  ; 

c.  55,  63,  67,  p.  235  ;  lib.  3,  c.  10 

seqq.  p.  228 ;  c.  44,  228  ;  c.  59, 

p.  230 ;  c.  65,  p.  231 ;  lib.  4,  c. 

48,  p.  237  ;  c.  62  seqq.  p.  231  ; 

c.  69,  p.  232 ;  c.  73,  p.  235 ;  c. 

75,  p.  333,  235 ;  c.  76,  p.  233  ;  c. 

81,  p.  283 ;  c.  99,  p.  283  ;  lib.  5, 

c.  63,  p.  228;  c.  61,  p.  246;  lib. 

6,  c.  15,  p.  231, 232 ;  c.  41,  p.  224 ; 

lib.  7,  c.  35,  p.  235 ;   c.  36,  p. 

229  ;  c.  42,  p.  229.  j  lib.  8,  c.  17, 

p.  400 ;  c.  21,  p.  367 ;  c.  6S,  p. 

126.     tutra  fMtyttVy  p.  223 


X^bronica  Edesieoa  (Asaemoni  Bibl. 

.''     Orient,  t.  I,  f.  391),  vol.  1.  p.  403 

Claudius  ApaUinarie,  ap.  En»b.  lib. 

5,  TDl.  I  p.  192 
Clemens  Aleisddrin.  ed.  Pane,  1641, 
rfrfirnui,  f.  45,  vol.  ii.  p.  267 ; 

1,  p.'  455  J  lib.  1,  c.  e,  p.  229';  lib! 
1,  f,  103,  ToLi.  p.  438;  f.  IIB, 
vol.  U.  p.  275 ;  lib.  2,  e.  B,  f.  176, 
p.  454;  Ub.  3,  c.  12,  toI.  i.  p. 
3M  i  f.  142,  p.  453  i  f.  Ifl*,  d.  p. 
396;  lib.  3,  c,  I,  p.  387,  '"' 
f.  346,  p.  405;  f,  347,  p. 
433  ;  {.  350,  p.  389 ;  f.  295,  p. 
385;  f.  SB8,'p,  439;  f.  257,  p. 
401.  titrDBiaU,  lib.  1,  f.  273,  p. 
349  ;  f.  273,  «,  »(.l.  ii.  p.  229  ;  f. 
274,  p.  454 ;  f.  278,  p.  234,  336 
f.  291,  p.  233 ;  f.  292,  p.  233 ;  i 
298,  p.  240;  f,  304,  p.  119;  f. 
309,  p.  2-18;  L  311,  p.  314;  f, 
313,  p.  355;  £  318,  p.  331;  f. 
319,  ml.  L  p.  42^  Td.  a.  p. 
238  ;  f.  330,  p.  116  ;  f.  340,  vol. 
i.  p.  418  ;  f.  360,  toI.  ii.  p.  234 
lib.  2,  f.  ,163,  R,  p.  239  ;  f,  363,  p 
67,  68 ;  I".  364,  p.  267  ;  f.  365,  6 
p.  230  ;  f.  371,  p.  68,  229 ;  f.  372) 
p.  '220 ;  1',  373,  p.  229 ;  I.  375,  p. 
83 ;  f.  373,  p.  391 ;  f.  381,  p.  233 ; 
f.  384,  p.  22fl  i  f.  407,  p.  75  ;  f. 
408,  p.  61;  f.  409,  p.  83;  f.  ■" 


'0;  f.  438,  p.  118;  f. 
431,  p.  140;  f.  438,  p.  131;  f. 
438,  p.  119;  f.  44*),  p.  119;  f. 
444,  p.  230;  f.  446,  vol.  i.  p 
386,  vnl.  ii.  p.  128 ;  f.  44S,  vol 
i.  p.  362;  f,  449,  p.  387;  f.  451, 
vol.  ii.  p.  89;  f.  453,  p.  3"  " 
457,  vol.  i.  p.  3G3 ;  f.  460,  d.  iol 
ii.  p.  137,  128,  371 ;  f.  4 
126,139;  f. 466, p.  354;  r. 4 
353 ;  f.  470,  p.  354,  371 ;  lib!  4, 
f.  490,  p.  331 ;  f.  503,  p.  95;    f. 

508,  p.  57,  85;   f.  507,  p.  53; 

509,  a,  p.  53,  81  ;  f.  509,  b, 
Bl;  f.  511,  p.  214,  340;  f.  518, 


519,  p.  242;  f,  538,  b,  p.  239;  i. 
533,  vol.  i.  p.  388 ;  t.  536,  .oL 
ii.  p.  66  i  f.  539,  p.  49 ;  Ub.  5,  t 
546,  p.  142;  f.  549,  p.  402  ;r. 
554,  p.  236 ;  T.  SS5,  p.  306 ;  C 
583.  vol.  i.  p.  435;  {.  583,  d,  voL 
ii.  p.  58;  i:  587,  p.  333;  £581 
p.  267;  f.  591,p.  340;  lib.  6,  f. 
508,  p.  55  ;  f.  621,  p,  51 ;  f.  836 
BBqq.  p.  378  ;  f.  638  639,  p.  404; 
f.  641,  p.  60,  86;  t'.  644,  p.  238, 
239  ;  f.  647,  p.  214,  238  ;  f.  649, 
p.  370 ;  f.  052,  p.  243 ;  f.  655,  p. 
335;  r.  659,  b,  p.  226,  335;  C, 
660,  c,  p.  226;  f.  662,  p.  353; 
f.  667,  p.  357;  f,  672,  vol.  i.  p. 
244,  vol.  ii.  p.  240;  f.  675,  p. 
341 ;  f.  677,  p.  260  ;  f.  680,  voL 
i.  p.  503}  r.  688,  vol.  ii.  p.  240; 
f.  690,  p.  373 ;  f.  691,  p.  343 ; 
£  693,  p.  237;  lib.  7,  f.  700,  p. 
306;  f.  703,  p.  243;  t  70^  p. 
306;  f.  714  b,  vol.  i.  p.  401;  I 
733,  p.  395,  vol.  a.  p.  IIS;  I. 
738,  vol.  i.  p.  396 ;  f.  730,  vol. 
ii.  p.  253;    f.  T32,  b,  vol. 


vol.  i 


Cor,  c 


I.  p.  m 


.    231 ;  ^ 


741,  vol.  i.  p.  389 ;  t.  753,  p. 
228;  f.  754,  p.  426;  t  755,  p, 
290,  426 ;  f.  756,  vol.  iL  p.  233  ;  t 
757,p.232;f.759,vol,ip.  462; 
f,  7'62,  vol,  ii.  p,  332  ;  1^  763,  p. 
232;  f.  764,  p.  71.  tU  wX.itM 
»^^i>K,  0.  II,  vol,  i.  p.  387  ;  n. 
31,  vol.  ii.  p.  354;  c.  43,voI.  i.  p. 
272.  ■r^tirrin,,,  apud  Eowb, 
P™p.  Evang.  lib.  3,  e.  2,  vol.  ii,  p. 
454;  Epistoli  Euaeb.  b.  iti.  p.  454 
Clemens  Rdhiuids,  Epistola    i.    ad 


c.  40,  p.  408; 


h.  2,  c.  6,  p.  489;  c.  9,  p.  489; 
c.  17,  p.  499;  a.  38,  p.  495  ;  h. 
3,  0.  19,  p.  497;  c.  20,  p.  489, 
490 ;  c.  22,  23,  p,  492  493 ;  e. 
26,  p.  491;  c.  43,  p.  489;  c  51, 
p.  498;  h.  8,  c.  6,  p.  490;  c.  7, 
p.  497;  tlO,  p.  36i;  c.  11,  12, 
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p.  493  ;  c.  22,  23,  p.  492  ;  h.  16, 
■    c,  10,  p.  495;    e,  12,  voL  il.  p. 

337;  b.  17,  c.  18,  toI.  i.  p.  496'; 

c.   19,  p.  487;    h.  18,  o.  13,  p. 

492.     Clementina    RpooEnitione*, 

p.  44;  lib.  8,  c.  53,  p.  495 
CinamodiaDUs,   Iastnu:tioii«a,  toL  i. 

p.  94;  i.  26,  vol.  ii,  p.  448;  i.  47, 

vol.  i.  p.  318;  i.    48,  p.  388;  i. 

57,  Tol.  ii.  p.  448  ;  i.  59,  foI.  i. 

p.  390  ;  i.  61,  vol.  ii.  p.  448  ;  i. 

62,  vol.  i.  p.  388;  t.  66,  p.  276, 

i.  76,  p.  420,  456  ;  i.  79,  p. 


i.  80, 1 


p.  449 


dqin  cum  Maoiirbsia  (AngUBUed. 
Beoed.  t.  8.  appeod.),  vol.  ii.  p. 


193 


Condlimn  lllil>erilanmii,  c.  13,  vol. 
i.  p.  384;  c.  18,  p.  276;  c.  25, 
p.  319 ;  c.  26,  p.  410  ;  c  33,  p. 
284;  c.  36,  p.  405,  410;  c.  43, 
p.  416;  c  62,  p.  363,  c,  77,  p. 

■    324 

CoDcilinm  Neocesarieiue,  c.  12,  vol. 
i.  p.  331 

CoDstitntiones  Apoetolicte,  lib.  2,  c. 
28,  vol.  i.  p.  452;  lib.  8,  c,  17, 
vol.  ii.  p.  470;  c  26,  vol.  i.  p. 
280  i  0.  31,  p.  363;  c.  32,  p.  274 

Corneliiu,  ep.  it.  EpistoU  ad  F&biom. 
epiac.  Antiocbeoum,  ap.  Euaeb. 
Hist,  Ecclea.  643,  vol,  i.  p.  280 ; 
332,  vol.  ii.  p.  452 

Cyprianua,  ed,  Balnz,  ep.  1,  ad  Do- 
nstum,  vol,  i,  p.  309,  346.  365 ; 
ep,  2,  p.  185,  322 ;  ep.  3,  p.  286, 
314;  ep.  4,  p.  186  ;  ep,  5,  p.  267, 
278,  312 1  ep.  6,  p.  319 ;  ep.  7,  p. 
18T ;  ep.  9,  p.  316 ;  ep,  11,  p.  316 ; 
«p,  12,  p,  321;  ep.  13,  p,  3,  279, 
321 ;  ep.  14,  p,  185,  186,  314, 
318,  321 ;  ep.  18,  p,  1B4 ;  ep.  21, 
p.  184;  ep.  22,  p,  319,330;  ep, 
26,  p.  306  ;  ep.  31,  p.  182,  334  ; 
ep,  33.  p.  378;ep.  38,p.  325iep. 
40,  p.  183,  28B,  310;  ep.  42,  p. 
336;  ep.  49,  p.  312,  313,  334; 
ep.  52,  ad  AaCaDiaiium.p.  306,  336, 


vol.  ii.  p.  403;  ep.  64,  vol.  L  p. 
327 ;  ep,  55,  ad  Comelium,  p.  188, 
313,  327  ;  ep.  66,  p.  168 ;  ep,  59, 
p.  434 ;  ep.  60,  p.  366  ;  ep.  61,  ad 
EuchTaCem,  p.  3T0 ;  ep.  62,  ad  Pom- 
ponium,  p.  365  ;  ep.  63,  p.  469  ;  ep. 
66,  ad  FerneDesium,  p.  376,  377  ; 
ep.  68,  p.  378,  303,  ill.  ii.p,  331 ; 
ep,  69,  ad  Pupianum,  v  '  '       """ 


345;ep,  70,  p.436,  4 
71,  adQulutum.p    " 
ep.  72,  ad  Stephaoi 
ep,  73,  ad  Jubajao 


I7;ep. 


).  443,  447 ;  ep.  74,  ad  Pom- 
peiiom,  p.  299,  300, 445  ;  ep.  75,  p. 
175,  280, 288,  301, 306,  441,  443, 
446,  456  ;  ep.  76,  ad  Magnum,  p. 
435, 427, 429,447 ;  ep.  77,  p.  19!  ; 
ep.  82,  ad  Successum,  p.  192  ;  ep. 
83,  p.  193;  ep.  ad  Demetrianuin, 
p.  358,  De  1  apsis,  p.  185,  320, 
461  (edid.  Balm,  f,  189),  vol.  ij. 
p.    383.      De    Hab-      ^"    ' 


Spectaculia,  p.  368  ;  c.  24,  p.  365. 
De  Mortalitate,  p.  358,  463.  De 
Opere  et  Eleemosyiiis,  p.  457,  vol. 
ii.  p.  392.  De  IJDiUte  Ecclesiie, 
vol.  i.  p,  292.  De  Oiatjone  Do. 
minica,  p.  456.  Apologia,  p,  188. 
De  Teatimaniie,  initio,  vol.  ii.  p. 
446  (  0.  25,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  vol.  H. 
p.  393  ;  0,  26,  vol.  I,  p.  352  ;  c. 
28,  p.  316  ;  c.  54,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
Finia,  p.  446,  De  Kebaptiamate, 
vol.  i.  p.  446,  447 

Diognetua,  Epistola  ad,  vol,  i,  p.  96; 
1.  11,  vol.  ii,  p.  388 

Dioojraiua  AleiandriDoa,  apud  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  T.  5  (Epist.  ad  Ste- 
pbanum),  vol.  i.  p.  441 ;  vi.  41 
(ep,  ad  I'abium  Antiocbenum),  p. 
180;  vi,  46  (ad  Novatianum),  p, 
336;  vii,  1  (ad  Siitum  Secun- 
dnm),  p,  444 ;  vii.  5.  p.  441 ;  vii. 
6,  vol.  ii.  p.  324 ;  vii.  7  (ad  Phi- 
lemoaem),  p.  484 ;  vii.  8,  vol,  i.  p. 
339;  vii.  9,  p.  445;  vii.  11,  p. 
192 ;  vii,  22,  p.  358 ;  vii.  24  (in(J 
Inyyiluf  r),  vol.  ii.  p,  400.    Pne- 
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tlM^  K  «  fcnv  I,  ^  4OT  Mdq^ 

,   iri;  ft  F^  IM;  SMavl4L£  «8, 

«  p.  M(h  SnvlOK  K  <£  B61, 

M«^Wi;  L]|iL  inr,  ffy.  69 

Mq<I.  p.  193 

EpiphiiDliu,  Hiena.  h.  2S,  r,  3, 6,  toI. 
li.  p.  113;  H.  30,  tol.i.  p.  479, 
485  ;  1.  19,  p.  ig^;  B.  16,  p.  469  ; 
t.  18,  p.  49*  ;  I,  25,  p  479  ;  H. 

SB,  a.  3,  Tol  ii,  p.  99;  H,  38,  Tol. 
i.  p.  456  i  H.44,  ».  2,  toI.  ii.  p. 
152  ;  H.  4ft,  p.  207  ;  H.  51,  p. 
aaS;  K.  54,  p.  297  ;  H.  84,  p, 
461 ;  H.  62,  p.  31»,  323,  326 ; 
H.  6T,  p.  328,  486.  Eip«>itio 
Fldei  CatlioUce,  e.  21,  toI.  L  p. 
419 


;  f.  38, 


Episloli 


£cc1eniB  Romanie  ad  Ec- 
CartiiigenicnKia  (Crpr. 
ep.  2);  ToL  i.  p.  185,  322  j  Con- 
feiionim  ad  Cypr.  (Cypr.  ep.  26), 
p:  306  ;  Ecclesio!  Smymens.  <Sn- 
Hb.  Ub,  It.  c.  15);  p.  150,  464  ; 
E6c1eaianim  Lndg.  at  yienn.  (Eu- 
«eh.  lib.  T.  0. 1  seqq.)  p:  154,  382 ; 
Petri  ad  Jacobum  (prefatiD  CIb- 
mentinamm),  p.  499 ;  SynodI  ad 
PaiiluinSainosatinmn(Man»iConc 


Oinn.  1619,  vol.  ii.p.  '. 
59,  r.  3-i,  36,  p.  489 
EuediuB  Uial.  da  FLde  contra  Hani- 
[Jiieoi,  0.  4,  Tol.  ii.  p.  188  ;  e.  10, 
p.  ITS;  c.  11,  p.  173;  o-  28,  p, 

Eunbiiu,  Hbt.  Bccles.,  lib.  i.  a.  7, 
yol.  ii.  p.  479 ;  c.  10,  rol.  i.  p. 
113;  t  10,  a.  a.  p.  117;  lib.  3, 
c.  2,  roi.  ii.  p.  444 ;  c  13,  p.  417  ; 
e.  23,  p.  481 ;  lib.  3,  o.  I,  vok  i. 
p.  Ill ;  0.  5,  p.  475  ;  e.  28,  col, 
ii,  p.  47  i  lib.  ^  c,  3,  p.  412  ;  c  6, 
Tol.  0.  p.  476;  o.  13,  voL  Ji.  p.  . 
141 ;  c.  15,  Tol.  i.  p.  150,  464; 
tbI,  ii.  p.  148  ;  c.  16,  17,  p.  417 ; 
c.  23,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  286 ;  c.  26,  p. 
140,  144,  414;  rol.  ii.  p.  433;  G. 
29,  p.  12a  ;  c.  SO,  p.  492 ;  e.  3^, 
p.  413  ;  lib.  5,  a.  1,  vel.  i.  p.  IM; 
a.  3,  p.  383,  ToL  il.  p,  331;  s,5, 
foL  I.  p.  163,  444;  e.  12,  v(d.  ii^ 
p.  496;  B.  13, PL  161;  c  IS,  v 
206,  208;  c.  17,  p.  419;  c.  18, 
p.  206;  0.  20,  p.  434;  c.  21.  vol. 
i.  p.  163  ;  c  24,  p.  271,  299,412, 
411,  460;  e.  26,  vol.  ii.  p.  439; 
c.  27,  p.  496 ;  c.  3S,  p.  291,  298, 
300;  rib.6,c.  I,  vol.  i.  p.  115, 
Tal.ii.p.  454;  c  6^  p.  225,  458; 
c7,  vol.  [.  p.  167;  0.9,  p;  140; 
c.  10,  p.  176  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  234;  0. 
ll,p.4.M;  C.13;p.  4S4;cl4,p. 
456,  458;  c.  15,  p.  467;c  17,  p. 
478;  c.  19,  fol.  i.  p.  11%  338; 
374t  vol.  a.  p.  470  ;  «.  30,  p.  915 ; 
c.  37,  p.  476;  e.  28,  vol.  i.  p. 
174 ;  c.  31,  vol.  ii.  p,  47B ;  0.  32, 
p.  480 ;  c.  33,  p.  315 ;  0.  36,  p. 
472;  «.  3T,p.  481;c.39,p.  482  j 
c:  41,  kA:  i.  p.  180,  ISS;  e.  43,  p. 
280, 3B2,  438,  vol.  ii.  p.  452  ;  0. 
4B,Tol,  i.  p.  336,  338 ;  lib.  7,  e.  2, 
vol.  ii.  p.  482 ;  c.  6,  p.  324 ;  e.  7, 
vol.!.  p.  444,  vol,ii.p.484;c8, 
vol.  i.  p..  3B9 ;  c.  9^  p.  427,  444 ; 
clO,  p.  189;  0.  11,  p.  193;  c 
13,  vol.  il  p.  14«  ;  c.  13, 19,  tdL 
i.  f.  194;  0.  IB,  p.  404  ;  c.  19,  p. 
420;  0.  22,  vol.  i.  p.  358;  c.  24, 
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wl.  ii.  p.  400;  c.  30,  p.  3W,  330, 

409 ;  c  32,  p.  4«7 ;  Uh.  8,  c.  2, 

▼ol.  i.  p.  205  J  e.  4,  p.  203.    Pta- 

paratio  fiyangelica,  lib^  2,  c.  2;  yoI. 

ii.  p.  454 ;  lib*  3,  c  7,  vol.  i.  p. 

38;  lib.  4,  c*  2,  p.  201;  c.  7,  p. 

43 ;  c.  13,  p.  3e^;  c.  21,  22,  p.  39 ; 

Kb.  5,  0.  1,  p.  202 ;  Kb.  6,  c.  10,  p. 

00 ;  fin.  >ol.  ii.  p;  106 ;  Kb.  7.  c. 

9,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  Demonstratio  Evan- 

gelica,  lib.  ^  peg.  134,  p.  239.  Vita 

CoDstantina,  lib.    if.  c.  32  seqq., 

p.  205 ;   c.  50,  p.  201.    De  Mar- 

tyribos  Paleeslk.  c.  1,  3,  9,  p.  213 ; 

0.  4,  vol.  ii.  p;  497 ;  c.  10,  p.  148 ; 

e.  11,  f.  388,  p.  497.    Adversus 

Hieroclem.  toK  i.  p.  241 
*EtmyyiXi»9    xmr'    Atyv^vUuSy    apad 

Epiph.  h.  62,  Tol.  ii.  p.  326 
Bvangelium'  ad  H«br8eo8,  apud  Epipb, 
h.  30,  s:  13,  Toi.  i.  p.  481.   Apud 

Hieron.  in  Micbam.   Kb.  2,  c.  7 

(t.  6,  f.  520).  Apnd  Orig.  in  Joann. 

t.  2,  R.  6,  pk  464 
Faustns  Manicbsea»,  apad  August,  c. 

Faustura,  lib.  11,  18,  vol.  ii.  p. 

190 ;  lib.  20,  p.  178 ;  Hb.  32,  p. 

187,  192 
F'oliz  Manicbsus,  apud  August,  c. 

FeKcem.  Kb.  1,  c.  19,  vol.  ii.  p. 

193 
FirmiKanus,  Episc.  Csesar.   Epistola 

ad  Cypr.  (Cypr.  ep.  75),  vol.  i.  p. 

175,  280,  286,  301,  306, 441, 443, 

446,  456 
Gcnnadius,  c.  15 j  vol.  ii.  p.  447 
Gobarus,  apud   Photium,  cod.  285, 

vol.  ii.  p.  431 
Gregorius  Naz.  Grat.  25,  vol.  i.  p. 

113 
Gregorins  Nyss.  Vita  Gregorii  Thau- 

Hiaturgi,  c.  27,  vol.  ii.  p.  494 
Hegesippus,  apud  Euseb.  lib.  2,  c.  23, 

vol.  ii.  p.  430 ;  Kb.  3,  c.  I9i  20, 

vol.  i:  p.  133;  Kb.  4,  c.  22,  vol. 

ii.  p.  432 
Heracleon   in  Evang.   Joann.    apud 

OrijE:.  in  Joann.  t.  2,  s.  15,  vol.  ii. 

p.  80 ;  t.  6,  s.  23,  p.  89 :;  t.  9,  s. 
12,  p.  104 ;  t.  10,  8.  14,  p.  91 ; 


8.  19,  p.  91: ;  t.  13,  8.  11,  vol.  i. 

p.  426,  voL  u.  p.  92 ;  s.  16,  p.  78 ; 

s.  25,  30,  p.  78;  s.  48,  p.  80;  s. 

51,  p.  78;  8.  59,  p.  78;  t.  20,  8. 

20,  p.   7S.    In    Evangel.    Luce, 

apud  Clement.  Strom.,  lib.  4^  f. 

503,  p.  95 
HeracKanus,    episc.   Cbalcedon.,  ap. 

Phot.  cod.  95,  vol.  ii.  p.  166 
Hennas,  Pastor,  Fabr.   cod.  Apocr. 

cod.,  c.  1,  2  (p.  1009),  vol.  ii.  p. 

391 ;  Kb.  3,  vol.  i;  p.  385,  409 
HIeronjrmus  (ed.  Maiiianay),  Epist. 

5  ad  Ctesiphont.  vol.  ii.  p.  472 ; 

Ep.  27,  ad  MBTcellum,  p.  216 ;  Ep. 

29,  ad  Paulum,  p.  473 ;  Ep.  41, 

ad  P&mach.  et  Ozean.  p.  337, 469 ; 

Ep.  71,  ad  Ludn.,  rof.  i.  p.  461 ; 

Ep.  72,  ad  Vitalem,  p.  411 ;  Ep. 

83,  ad  Bfagnum,  vol.  ii.  p.  412 ; 

Ep.  146,  ad  Evangel.,  vol.  i.  p. 

264 ;  Ep.  148,  p.  113.     De  Viri- 

bus  niustribus,  c.  1,  p.  315 ;  c.  3, 

p.  482 ;  c.  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  412 ;  c. 

25,  vol.  i.  p.  374^ ;  c.  36,  vol.  iil  p. 

225 ;  c.  42,  vol.  i.  p.  163 ;  c.  47, 

vol.  ii.  p.  496 ;  c.  53,  p.  446  \,  c.    , 

67,  vol  i.  p.  309  ;  c.  72,  vol.  ii.  p. 

165 ;  c.  77,  p.  498 ;  c.  79,  p.  449. 

Adversas   Rufinum,  vol',  ii.  f.  1, 

p.  310;  vx)l.  iv.  Kb.  1,  f.  358,  p. 

496;  Kb.  1,  f.  359,  p.  495,  496; 

Kb.  2,  f.  411,  p.  472 ;  f.  413;  p. 

589  f  f.  414,  p.  471 ;  f.  425,  p.  498. 

Commentru*.  in  Isaiam,  lib.  1,  c.  1, 

t.   3,  f.  71   {eA,  Vallarsi,  Venet. 

1767,  t.  4,  p.  21),  vol.  i.  p.  483 ; 

Kb.  2,  c.  5,  ad  Isai.  5,  18,  f.  83 

(ied.  Vallarsi,  p.  130),  p.  483 ;  lib. 

9,  c.  29v  V.  18,  f.  250  (ed;  Valliarsi, 

p.  398),  p.  482.     Ad  Isai,  31 :  7, 

8,  f.  261  (ed.  Vallarsi,  p.  425),  p. 

483.     Commentar.  in  Micbam,  Kb. 

2,  c.  7,  t.  6,  f.  520,  p.  484 
Hilarius  in  Epist.  ad  Ephes.  c.  4,  v. 

12,  vol.  i.  p.  252.     In  Epist.  ad 

Timoth.  vol.  i.  c.  3,  p.  264 ;  voL 

ii.  c.  3,  7,  vol.  H.  p.  195.     DeSy- 

nodis,.  s.  86,  p.  334 
HSpp61ytus  contra  Noetum,  s.  1,  vol. 


li.  p.  303.    Apod  Phot.  cod.  121, 

303,  p.  413 
Ignitiiu,  Epiitnti  sd  Ephea.  c-.  11. 

Tol.  i.  p.  272;  c.  20,  Tol.  ii.  p. 

382,      Ep.  3,   id  Polyoup,.  ».  5, 

vol.  i.  p.  393.   Ad  iti^a.  o,  9, 

p.  393,  410.  Ad  Smyra.  «.  2,  toI. 

ii.  p.  3S9 
tmueiu  (ed.  Muctiet.),  Hares,,  lib. 

1,  c.  1,  «.  3,  ToL  li.  p.  73  ;  c  S,t. 

5,  p.  75[  c.  5,  n.  3,  p.  83;  c.  6, 

Tol.  i.  p.  364;  c,  7,  «.  3,4,ioLii. 

p.  84 ;  c  8, 1. 4,  p.  80 ;  c.  10,  toI. 

I.  p.  llS;  c  11,  1.  2,  vol.  ii.  p. 

101  {  c.  12,  s.  3,  p.  83  ;  c  31,  *. 
4,  p.  151;  c.  24.  p.  49,114, 146; 
c.  25,  p.  117;  c.2e,vol.  i.p.48I; 
1.  3,  p.  4B1,  Tol.  ii.  p.  43,  120; 
c2T,  ■.  2,  p.  146;  D.  31,  p.  115; 
lib.S,  c.  4,  p.  14;  c.  ID,  l  1,  p. 
343;  c.  16.  p.  49;  c  23,  >.  4, 
vol.  i.  p.  431 ;  E.  38, 1.  3,  ToL  ii. 
p.  343,  344;  o.  33,  b.  4,  vol.  L  p. 

102  ;  lib.  S,  0.  2,  vol.  li.  p.  33 ; 
e.  3,  ™l.  i.  p.  272,  2B4 ;  e.  4,  vol. 


I,  YoJ.  i. 
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11,  p.  120;  B.  g,  p.  223; 
fol.  i.  p.259;  c.  13.  >.  4,  vol.  ii. 
p.  270;  E.  14,  td!.  L  p.  267;  e. 
IS,  ToL  ii.  p.  S3,  37  ;  c,  17,  p. 
390  ;c.  18.20  (Bliu22),p.  3B4; 
c.  22,  p.  374;  c.  24.  s.  I.toI.  i.  p. 
290  i  c  31,  vol.  ii,  p.  384 ;  lib.  4, 
C.13, 1*,  p.  389;  c.  18,  tdI.  i.  p. 
458;  s.  4,  p.  458;  c.  28,  p.  267; 
c,  30,  p.  164,378;  t.  33, ». 6, toI. 
il  p.  435;  I.  7,  vol.  j.  p.  290;  ■. 
9,  p.  165 ;  lib.  5.  c.  1,  ■.  1,  vol.  ii, 
p.  374,  383;  c,32,p.388j  c  35, 

E.  397,     Epifitola  ad  Vic'tamn,  ap, 
oaeb.  V.  24,  vol,  i,  p,  298,  460. 
Epistola  "d  FloiiQurD,  up.  Eiuob, 
y.  20,  vol,  ii.  p,  434 
Iiidorus,  Cominail.  in  Propbat,  Par- 
chor,  ap.  Clam,  Strom,  lib.  6,  f. 
641,  vol,  ii,  p.  57 
Jnlio!  Afi'icsDiis,  Epistula  ad  Ariati- 
dam,  ap.  Euseb.  C.  31  (Routh,  lieliq. 
^    Sstr.  vol,  Ii.  p.  115^  vol.  ii,  p.  479 


JnsUniu!  Martyr  (ed.  Colon.  16S8), 

Apolo^  I.  a.  66,  vol,  iL  p.  303 ;  C 

45,  vol.  i.  p.  102;  f,  63,  p.  104; 

f,  350,  p,  93 !  f,  48,  Tol,  ii,  p.  305 ; 

t.  50,  51,  p.  413.     Apologia   H. 

vol.  i.  p.  347,  359,  381,  393,430, 

433,413;  f.  56,  vol. ii, p.  338;  f. 

58,  vol.  i,  p.  133;  f,  S3,  p.   104  [ 

f,  74, vol,  ii.  p,  424;  f.  75, p,  297; 

f,  81,  p,  430  i  f.  88,  Tol,  i,  p.  87; 

f.  92,  vol.  ii.  p.  434;  f,  93,  vol,  L 

p.  109;  s.  10,  vol.  U.  p.  375;  s. 

61,  vol,  i,  p,   422.     Diologua  c. 

Trypbone  JudEO,  f.  218,  p.   12, 

381;   r.  247,   vol.  ii.   p.  422;  f. 

3Se,  vol.  i.  p.  413  ;  f,  366,  p.  474; 

f.  267,  p.  474,  vol.  li.  p.  304 ;  f.  373, 

p.  424;  f.  291,  vol.  i.  p.  480;  f. 

S15,p.  481;  f.  317,  vol. ii. p.  385; 

f,  320,  p.  423;  f.  322,  p,  385;  f. 

327,  331,  p,  305 ;  f.  338,  vol.  i.  p. 

413 ;  t  344,  vol.  ii.  p.  339 ;  f.  345, 

ToL  i.  p.  179 ;  r.  349,  vol.  ii.  p. 

421 ;  f.  358,  p.  1 79  ;  f.  370,  p.  86. 

Cohortalio,  p.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 

Aiy,,  xfi,"E>j.nx(,f.42l}.    Edit. 

Benedict.  Apol,  vol,  i.  a.  i,  6,  8,  p. 

417 
Lnclantina,  Institntionea,tib.  4,c,  27, 

vol. i. p. 301;  !ih.5,c.Il,p.l74; 

lib.  a,  c  13,  p.  240.     De  Mortib. 

persecutoram,  a,  10,  p.  212,  315  ; 

c.  16,  p.  241 
Leontina  Byiantinus  contra  Nestori- 

nm  etEutydien(tranfilatioD\  Greek 

fragments  in  Eriidi  Diasartalao  de 

Erroribgs  Pauli  Samoaadni,  Ljpi. 

1745  (p.  33),  vol,  ii.  p.  3SB 
Mani,      Epistola     Fundament!,     ap. 

August,  de  Epiat.  Fund.  c.  13,  vol. 

ii.  p.  173.     De  Fide  contra  Mani- 

i:h»os  (Euod.  UiaL),  o.  4.  p.  188 ; 

0.    11,   p.    173.     Thetoutua,    ap. 

August,  ds  Natura  Boni,  o.  46,  p. 

180.    Epistolaad  ScifUiianum  Fab- 

rioina  Bihiioth.  GriECB,  voL  vii,  f, 

316,  p.  167,    Epistola  ad  Vii^uem 

Menodi,  ap.  AugnsL  op.    imp,  o, 

Julian,,  Ub.  3,  c  174,  p.  181, 182 ; 

c,  172,  p.  184.     Ad  Patricium,  ap. 
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August,  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian, 
c.  186,  p.  185.  Ad.  Abdam,  Fabr. 
Biblioth.  GrsBca  (edit,  nova),  vol. 
vii.  f.  316,  p.  186.  Epistola  Fabr. 
Biblioth.  Graeca,  vol.  vii.  f.  316,  p. 
192 
Melito  Sard,  apud  Euseb.  lib.  4,  c. 

26,  vol.  i.  p.  141,  145 
Methodius,  Combefis.  Biblioth.  GrsBc. 
patr.  auctar.  noviss.  p.  1,  f.  113, 
vol.  i.  p.  494.  TTt^}  xrtfftMTff.  ap. 
Phot.  cod.  235,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  De 
Libero  Arbitrio,  Galland,  Biblioth. 
Patr.  t.  3,  f.  762,  p.  78 
Miltiades,  vrt^i  rod  ftn  ^tn  ^t^o^nrtif  |y 

\x9ra.ffu  XaXm,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 
Hinucius  Felix,  Octavius,  vol.  i.  p. 

121,  124,  126;  c.  8,  p.  105,  107, 

375 ;  c.  9,  p.  105 
Montanus,  apud  Epiphan.  Hsres.  48, 

Euseb.  lib.  5,  c.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  207 
Novatianus  de  Trinitate,  c.  6,  8,  vol. 

ii.   p.    270.     Epist.    ad    Dionys. 

Alexandr.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6,  c.  46, 

vol.  i.  p.  338 
Optatus    Milevensis    de    Schismate 

Donatistarum,    ed.    Du    Pin    (p. 

174),  vol.  i.  p.  208 ;  lib.  1,  c.  22, 

p.  215 
Origenes,  c.  Celsnm,  lib.  1,  c.  1,  vol. 

i.  p.  102,  103,  104,  149;  c.  2,  p. 

5 ;  c.  4.  p.  222,  vol.  ii.  p.  268 ;  c. 

9,  vol.  i.  p.  227,  vol.  ii.  p.  247 ; 

c.  28,  vol.  i.  p.  224;  c.  32,  vol. 

ii.  p.  381  ;  c.  46,  vol.  i.  p.  103 ; 

c.  57,  vol.  ii.  p.  123 ;  c.  67,  vol, 

i.  p.  235,  348;  lib.  2,  c.  I,  p. 

478 ;  c.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  377 ;  c.  10. 

vol.  i.  p.  234 ;  c.  23,  vol.  ii.  p. 

381 ;  c.  27,  vol.  i.  p.  230  ;  c.  34, 

41,  42,  p.  234,  235 ;  c.  55,  63,  67, 

p.  235 ;  lib.  3,  f.  55,  p.  97 ;  c.  7, 
'  p.  123 ;  c.  8,  p.  176 ;  c.  9,  p.  109 ; 

c.  10,  p.  228;  c.  14,  p.  123;  c. 

15,  p.  178 ;  c.  24,  p.  103;  c.  27, 

vol.  ii.  p.  151 ;  c.  29,  vol.  i.  p. 

348  ;  c.  41,  vol.  ii.  p.  377  ;  c  42, 

p.  381 ;  c.  44,  vol.  i.  p.  228 ;  c.  46, 

vol.  ii.  p.  248 ;  c.  50,  vol.  i.  p.  422 ; 

c.  51,  p.  305,  423  ;  c.  59,  p.  230  ; 


c.  65,  p.  230 ;  c.  70,  vol.  ii.  p. 
284 ;  c.76,  p.  364  ;  lib.  4,  c.  15,  p. 
381 ;  c.  16,  p.  373 ;  c.  36,  vol.  i.  p. 
222  ;  c.  40,  vol.  ii.  p.  363 ;  c.  48, 
vol.  i.  p.  237 ;  c.  57,  vol.  ii.  p. 
403;  c.  62,  69,  vol.  i.  p.  234;  c. 
69,  vol.  ii.  p.  405 ;  c.  69,  75,  76, 
81,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  233;  c.  73, 
75,  p.  235 ;  c.  99,  p.  233 ;  lib.  5, 
c.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  283 ;  c.  23,  p. 
284;  c.  25,  vol.  i.  p.  123 ;  c.  54, 
vol.  ii.  p.  152 ;  c.  61,  vol.  i.  p. 
246,  481 ;  c.  63,  p.  228 ;  ab.  6,  c. 
12  seqq.  vol.  ii.  p.  247 ;  c.  13,  p. 
248 ;  c.  15,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  232 ;  c. 
24,  vol.  ii.  p.  465  ;  c.  25,  vol.  i. 
p.  125 ;  c.  28,  p.  177 ;  c.  35,  p. 
235;  c.  36,  41,  p.  224;  c.  42, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51 ;  c.  44,  p.  358 ;  c. 
75,  p.  381 ;  c.  77,  p.  373,  374; 
lib.  7,  c.  26,  vol.  i.  p.  177; 
lib.  8,  c.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  308  ; 
c.  17,  vol.  i.  p.  124,  400 ;  c.  21, 
p.  367 ;  c.  22,  p.  416 ;  c.  41,  p. 
149 ;  c.  63,  67,  p.  125 ;  c.  68,  p. 
179  ;  c.  69,  p.  149  ;  c.  70,  p.  178; 
c.  72,  p.  123 ;  fin.  p.  377.  In 
Joannem,  t.  1,  s.  9,  vol.  ii.  p. 
253,  256;  11,  p.  256;  16,  p. 
357  ;  17,  vol.  i.  p.  360;  22,  vol. 
ii.  p.  363 ;  30,  p.  377 ;  32,  p.  309 ; 
40,  p.  275 ;  42,  p.  312 ;  t.  2.  s.  1, 
vol.  ii.  p.  309;  2,  p.  292,  307, 
312  ;  3,  p.  294 ;  4,  p.  259  ;  6,  vol. 
".  p.  484 ;  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  358,  359 ; 
-15,  p.  365 ;  18,  p.  292 ;  21,  p. 
387  ;  25,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  t.  5,  s.  4, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4;  (edit.  Lommatzsch, 
vol.  i.  p.  172),  p.  149 ;  t.  6,  s.  1, 
p.  471 ;  2,  p.  214 :  12,  p.  105 ;  17, 
vol.  i.  p.  352,  vol.  ii.  p.  394;  23, 
p.  89 ;  24,  p.  470 ;  28,  p.  113 ;  t. 
10,  p.  312 ;  8.  4,  p.  264 ;  13,  p. 
469;  14,  19,  p.  47;  21,  p.  292; 
27,  p.  251 ;  t.  12,  s.  3,  p.  307  ;  t. 
13,  8.  5,  p.  257 ;  10,  p.  93 ;  11,  p. 
92 ;  16,  p.  78,  85 ;  20,  p.  78 ;  21, 
p.  269;  25,  p.  311,  78;  34,  p. 
363 ;  38, 41,  p.  98  ;  48,  p.  80 ;  52, 
p.  250;  69,  p.  93,  248,  360;  t. 
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3,  p.  818,  880b  877,882,  &7;  -9, 
a>.  229 ;  12,  ToU  L  ^  477 ;  IttK,  Tol. 
i.  p.  325',  25,  Tci  ii.  p.  473;  t. 
17,  s.  14,  p.  294 ;  26,  p.  405 ;  80, 
|>.  S60;  t.  25,  f.  268,  p.  256;  f. 
290,  p.  255 ;  f.  844»  p.  377 ;  f. 
363,  p.  218 ;  f.  367  <t.  15),  p. 
463  ;  f  374,  375,  p.  258:;  f.  378, 
p.  274  ;  f.  381  (t.  15),  p.  478 ;  f. 
402,  p.  405 ;  £  423,  p.  377 ;  f. 
445  (t.  16),  p.  473.  Operse  de  la 
Rue.  vol.  iii.  t  887,  p.  381 ;  f. 
898,  p.  395.  OommeDtar«  series 
in  Mattb.  s.  100  (jed.  Lomm.  t. 
iv,  p.  446),  p.  374.  Homilia  in 
Jeremiam,  h.  2, 16,  p.  364 ;  h.  8, 
8,  p.  473 ;  h.  a,  3,  p.  282 ;  h.  9, 

4,  p.  309  ;  h.l4,  p.  363;lk.  15,  6, 
p.  377 ;  ii.  18,  6,  p.  273 ;  h.  18, 
12,  ToL  i.  p.  479 ;  h.  19,  4.  p. 
383.  xii»}  a^x>*'h  prsf.  f.  4«  tdI. 
li  p.  281 ;  lib.  1,  c.  2,  8.  ^  p. 
286 ;  (ed.  de  la  Rue,  t.  1,  f.  78), 
p.  363 ;  c.  8.  3,  p.  380 ;  Jib.  2,  c. 
1,  p.  359 ;  c.  1,  4,  p.  281 ;  <j.  2,  2, 
p.  359  ;  c.  3,  p.  405;  c  5,  3,  p. 
379 ;  c.  5,  6,  p.  380 ;  c.  8,  p. 
377;^.  ^  p.  382 ;  c.  8^  S^f .378 ; 


e.3,p.  285;  o.  10^  f.  288.  Dt 
OntiqM  DoiBliiiei^  c.  9,  ft  380; 
«.  ti^  ToL  1  p.  388^  o.  18^  p. 
8e4^«»i8^ToLfL.p.81S;e.  2% 
TtL  i.  Di  385;  e.  2%  ard.  i.  p. 
887.  Commeittar.  in  epiii.  «i 
B«n,  lib.  1  (ed.  LBmii.  ▼*!•  nr. 
p.  250X  p.  387 ;  Ub.  1  ^  Loam, 
vol.  ▼.  p.  351X  1^  985;  1ft.  8 
(fld.  Lomm.  vd*  vi.  p.  lOf),  p. 
885;  0.  9  ^.  Loowl  vdU  i8,  -p. 
108),  p.  868 ;  lib.  4  (€d.  4e  ]ft  li^ 
i.4^t  548XP.54;  Ub.5,Tri.i.i». 
485.  GonuiMnte'.  in  GcMrin. 
ina.T0LiLp.281;  od.dolafiM, 
t.  3,  &  2ft,  p.  488.  Sdoototin 
PrnfaMi,  4tf  8o  U  Boo,  t,  2,  i: 
570«  p.  887;  od.  Lomm.  &  11, 

K.  888,  p.  408;  GommontMr.  In 
d.j[.  2I,p.  88!7 ;  od.  Lommu  «. 
8^  pog.  299,  p.  344^  dL  T  ■■■  t 
3tpo0.8OO,p.9V&.  Oonmontnr.ln- 
iStam  ftapMOL  p.  298.  Homflin 
JnJMtaniT.l,p.308.  Somilinin 
Lucam  ziv.  yd.  L  p.  435.  *^De 
Martjribus,  s.  4,  vd.  ii.  p.  475 ; 
7,  p.  361;  12,  p.  378.  Epistola 
ad  Gx^.  TbsiBDaturg.  vo\,  i.  p. 
398 ;  Epistola  ad  Jul.  Afidcan.  s. 
4,  vol.  ii.  p.  480  ;  5,  p.  477. 
Epist.  ad  DemetrituD  (apud  Hieron. 
adv.  Rufinam,  2,  C  4li,  -ed.  Mart.), 
p.  472.  £pist.  ad  Synodttm 
^((fieron.  adv.  Rufinum,  2,  f.  411, 
«d.  Mart.),  p.  472.  E^ist.  t.  1,  f. 
3  (ed.  de  la  Rue),  p.  468.  Dia- 
dogus  de  Reeta  in  iDeum  fide  (opp. 
de  la  Roe,  t.  1,  f.  807%  p.  151. 
Pbilocdia,  c.  1,  pag.  17,  p.  265, 
439 ;  pag.  26,  p.  ^2 ;  pag.  51,  p. 
^1 ;  c.  2,  pag.  6,  10,  p.  260;  c. 
13,  p.  492 ;  e.  14^  p.  30 ;  c  15, 
p.  247^  280;  pag.  139,  p.  264; 
c  24  (ed.  Lomm.  t.  11,  p.  450), 
p.  368 ;  c.  26  <de  la  Rue,  i.  2, 
t  111,  Lemm.  t.  8,  p.  305),  p. 
367 
Paeiaiius  Ban}elDiiensif(,«pist.  3,  con- 
tra Nevat.  (Gdbiiid.  Biblioth. 
fotr.  t.  7),  Td.  i.  p.  343 
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Palladiiu,  Laosiaca,  c  147,  vol.  ii. 

p.  478 
Pamphiltu,  Apologia  Origenis  (ed.  de 

la  Rue,  t.  4,  i*.  35),  vol.  iL  p.  382 
Papias,    Xtyitf    xu^miJin    fS^/myneut, 

fragm.  J.  A.   Cramer  Catena  in 

Acta  Apost.  Oxon.,  1838,  p.  12, 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  397 
Paulas  Samosatenas,  ap.   Epiphan. 

Hseres.,  p.  67,  toL  ii  p.  328  •  4ip. 

Leont.    Byzant.    contra    Nest,  et 

Eutych.  p.  328. 
Tlt^ioit  a^00^iXit9,  Act.  Cone  Nic.  2, 

actio  5  (ed.  Manai,  t.  13,  f.  167) 

vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
Pbilostorgius,  Hist.  Eodes.  lib.  3,  c. 

4,  5,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
Fhotius,   cod.    95,  vol.  ii.  p.  166; 

cod.  11 1,  p.  456;  cod.  118,  p.  456, 

472 ;  cod.  121,  p.  439 ;  cod.  202, 

p.  442  ;  cod.  235,  p.  431. 
Polycrates,  ap.  Eoseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 

V.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  271,  41^ 
Pontius  Dlaconns,  Vita  Cypriani,  vol. 

i.  p.  310 ;  A.  1,  p.  310. 
Prsedestinatus,  h.  26,  86,  vol.  ii.  p. 

445. 
Ptolemsus,  ep.  ad  Floram,  vol.  ii.  p. 

99. 
Rhodon,  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclea.  v. 

13,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
Rofinus,    Expositio    Symboli   Apos- 

tolici,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  De  Adultera- 

tione    Librorum    Origems,   (op^. 

Hieron.  t.  5,  f.  251,  ed.  Martia- 

nay,)  vol.  ii.  p  472. 
SabelHus,  ap.  Athan.  e.  Arian.  or.  4, 

s.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  323  ;  £.  11,  p.  321 ; 

s.  12,  p.  323 ;  s.  13,  p.  318 ;  s.  20, 

21,  22,  p.  322 ;  s.  23,  p.  323  ;  s. 

25.  p.  319,  321,  323,  324.    Ap. 

Basilium,  ep.  210,  214,  s*  8  •  ep. 

235,  s.  6,  p.  320.    Ap.  EpjpW. 

Haeres.   62,  p.  319.    Ap.  Justin. 

Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  358 

(ed.  Colon.)  p.  322.     Ap.  Theo- 

doret.  Hseret,  fab.  2,  9,  p.  325. 
Severus  Asmcmin.   ^tenaodot,  Hist. 

Patriarch.  Alexsndx.  p.  40)  vol.  ii. 

p.  166. 


Socrates,  Hist  Eccles.  Ub.  3,  c.  7,  vol. 
li.  p.  316  ;  c.  23,  vol.  i.  p.  236  ; 
lib.  4,  c.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  495 ;  c.  28, 
vol.  1.  p.  236. 

Sozomenufi,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  7,  c. 
19,  vol.  1.  p.  420. 

Taberistanensis,  Annales  Eegom  ai- 
que  Legatorum  Dei,  vol.  ii.  pan  1, 
Grypb.  1835,  p.  103,  vol.  i.  p. 
484. 

Tatianus,  Oratio  contra  Grsecos,  s.  19, 
vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

Tertullianos,  Apologeticus,  vol.  ii.  f. 
63;  vol.  i.p.  104;  f.  98,  p.  109; 
c.  1,  p.  115 ;  c.  3,  p.  372 ;  c.  4, 
p.  115 ;  c.  5,  p.  128,  133 ;  c.  7, 
p.  453 ;  c.  17,  p.  246,  247  ;  c.  21, 
p.  128,  376,  vol.  ii.  p.  445 ;  c.  34* 
vol.  i.  p.  125  ;  c.  39,  p.  105,  267, 
451 ;  c  42,  p.  360,  379 ;  c.  46,  p. 
109.  Ad  Nationes,  lib.  1,  c  5,  p. 
304,  352;  c  18,  p.  106.  Ad 
Scapulom,  c.  2*  p*  243;  c.  4,  p. 
160,  165,  169;  c  5,  141,  164. 
Ad  Mart^s,  c.  1«  p.  319.  De 
Idololatria,  c  6,  p.  364;  c  11,  p. 
364 ;  c.  14,  p.  384, 416 ;  c.  15,  p. 
125,  360 ;  c.  18,  p.  375 ;  c  19,  p. 
■378.  De  Spectacolis,  c  1,  p.  368; 
c.  2«  p.  99 ;  c.  24,  c.  15,  p.  366 ;  c. 
19,  p.  365 ;  c.  24  P«  3^^ ;  c.  26, 
p.  367.  De  Corona  Militis,  c.  2*  p. 
378;  c.  3,  p.  406,  427,  428,  vol. 
ii.  p.  211 ;  c  4,  vol.  i.  p.  373  ;  c. 
11,  p.  374;  c.  13,  p.  373.  De 
Fuga  in  Persecatione,  c.  12,  p. 
167,  vol.  ii.  p.  216 ;  c,  13,  vol.  i.  p. 
167 ;  c.  14,  p.  167.  De  Pudicitia, 
c.  1,  p.  298 ;  c.  4,  voL  ii.  p.  217  ; 
c  7,  vol.  i.  p.  405 ;  c.  12,  voL  ii. 
p.  210 ;  c.  19,  vol.  i.  p.  307,  440, 
vol.  ii.  p.  218 ;  c.  21,  p.  218 ;  c. 
22,  p.  219.  De  Pcenitentia,  c.  5, 
voL  i.  p.  307 ;  c  6,  p.  351 ;  c  9, 

S.  304,  306 ;  jc.  10,  p.  305.  De 
ejonis,  c.  11^  vol.  ii.  p.  222;  c. 
13,  vol  i.  p.  287,  355,  vol.  ii.  p. 
216 ;  c.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  409, 
410 ;  c  17,  p.  452.  De  Exhorta- 
tiona  iCastitatis,  c  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  438 ; 
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c.  11,  Tol.  L  p.  469^  ToL  U.  p.  317. 
De  Biqfitiimo,  c.  7,  roL  i.  p.  486 ; 
o.  8,  p.  487 ;  c  15,  p.  441 ;  o.  17, 
p.  271,  273  ;  0.  la!  p.  482,  486, 
ToLii.  p.  347.  Da  Yixgiiilbiis  Ye- 
lindii,  c.  1,  p.  209;  o.  9,  toL i.  p. 
262,298.  De  PklUa  p.  882.  De 
HoDogamia,  o.  1,  roL  U.  p.  218; 
c  12,  Tol.  i.  p.  274 ;  c  20,  roL  iL 
p.  218.  Ad  Uioram,  Ub.  2,  o.  4^ 
ToL  i.  p.  855,  450 ;  o.  5,  p.  461 ; 
e.  8,  p.  855,  889,  898.  De  Colta 
FoBudiianmi,  lib.  2,  e.  8,  p.  890  ; 
c  9,  p.  881.  De  Patientia,  c  1, 
ToL  ii.  p.  847,  858.  De  Oratione, 
0.  6,  p.  893 ;  o.  19,  Tol.  L  p.  461 ; 
e.  28,  p.  409, 411, 416  ;  o.  25,  26, 
p.  896  Mqq. ;  o.  28  (Hmston 
Aneodota  Bibl.  Amlnroa.  t.  8),  p. 
893;  c  81,  p.  401.  De  Aidma, 
c.  9,  ToL  iL  p.  215 ;  c  10,  p.  847 ; 
c  19,  p.  847;  o.  21,  p.  849, 852 ; 
o.  22,  p.  848,  851 ;  o.  41,  p.  848, 
890 ;  c  47,  vol.  L  p.  108 ;  c  55, 
vol.  ii.  p.  401 J  c.  56,  p.  219;  c. 
58|  p.  402.  De  Testimonio  Anims, 
c.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  247,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
De  Came  Christi,  c.  5,  p.  369  ;  c. 
6,  p.  384;  c.  9,  p.  369;  c.  11 
seqq.  p.  270 ;  c.  14,  p.  369.  De 
Besurrectione  Camis,  c.  2,  p.  151 ; 
c.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  vol,  ii.  p.  393 ; 
c.  48,  vol.  i.  p.  427,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
Adv.  Jndseos,  c.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
Adv.  Valcntinianos,  c.  4,  vol.  ii.  p. 
99  ;  c.  5,  p.  435.  Adv.  Prazeam, 
c.  3,  p.  292  ;  c.  7,  p.  270 ;  c.  10, 
p.  583;  c.  12,  p.  384;  c.  14,  26, 
27,  p.  302.  Contra  Marcionem, 
lib.  1,  c.  2,  p.  444  ;  c.  5,  p.  141 ; 
c.  7,  p.  140 ;  c.  10,  p.  269  ;  c.  11, 
p.  143  ;  c.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  436, 438 ; 
c.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  140 ;  c.  19,  p. 
144,  269 ;  c.  20,  p.  437 ;  c.  28,  p. 
148 ;  c.  34,  p.  149 ;  lib.  2,  c.  12, 
13,  p.  270,  272  ;  c.  16,  27,  p.  272, 
273 ;  c.  29,  p.  273  ;  lib.  3,  c.  3,  p. 
145;  c.  3,  4,  p.  147;  c.  15,  p. 
144  ;  c.  24,  p.  142 ;  lib.  4,  p;  134 ; 
c.  2,  3,  p.  149 ;  c.  5,  p.  150  •,  c. 


9, p.  138, 145, 271 ;  e.  17,p.  144; 
0.  22,  p.  218 ;  o.  29,  p.  147 ;  c 
85,  p.  145 :  o.  86,  p.  188 ;  c  40, 
p.  898 ;  lib.  5^  c  1,  toL  i.  p.  424; 
0. 10,  ToL  iL  p.  156.  Adr.  Hei^ 
mogoicni,  0. 15,  p.  278 ;  o.  86*  p. 
849.  Pneaniptio  Hnreticomm,  e. 
18.  p.  445;  c  19,  p.  299:  e.  22, 
ToL  L  p.  296 ;  c  30,  voL  iL  p. 
184, 186,  151 ;  c  89,  p:  136 ;  G. 
41,  vol.  L  p.  280,  454,  voL  iL  p. 
156.  Addit  p.  1.34.  Addii.  e. 
58,  p.  298. 

Teatamentiuii  lii.  Patrjardianiiii, 
Teat  iii.  c  8,  roL  L  p.  271 ;  t.4^ 
(Jttd.}c  21,  p.  508;  t.  4^  e.  23, 
p.  481 ;  t.  7  n>aii.),  o.  5,  p.  481, 
487 

Tbeodonu,  Vaoegpieug  in  Oi%eiiciii, 

e.  15,  Tol.  iL  p.  491 
Theodoretaa,  Hmt.iab.  L14 ;  toL  iL 

p.  110 ;  19,  p.  280,850 ;  20,  p.  129 ; 

21,  p.  129 ;  £  IL  8,  p.   42 ;  9,  p. 

825;  f.  ill.  2,  p.  584 
Tbeodoretus,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  c 

4,  p.  498 
Tbeodotus,    Didasc.    Anatol.    (opp. 

Clem.  ed.  Par.  1641),  f.  794,  vol. 

ii.  p.  53  ;  f.  796,  D.  p.  63 ;  f.  797, 

B.  p.  82,  93 ;  f.  800,  coL  2,  D.  p. 

155;f.  806,  p.  127 
TheoDas  Alexandr.  Epist.  ad  Lucian- 

um  (d*  Archery,  Specilegium,  f,  297 ; 

Galland.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  4),  vol.  L 

p.  197 
Tbeopbilns  ad  Autoljcum,  lib.  i.  c. 

2,  vol.  iL  p.  268.     Or.  2,  s.  5,  p. 

495.     Or.  9,  s.  5,  p.  496 
Titus  Bostrensis,  c   Manichsos,  lib. 

L  c.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  c.  30,  p.  176. 

Prsef.  ad  lib.    3  (Can.  lect.  ant. 

ed.   Basnage,   Antv.   1725,   t.    1, 

f.  137),  p.  181 ;  lib.  3  initio,  p. 
189 

Victorianus,  Episc.  Patal.  (in  Panno- 
nia)  Hist.  Creationis  (ed.  Cave, 
Hist.  ap.  Galland.  Bibl.  Patr.  t. 
4;  Rouih,  Reliq.  Sacr.  vol.  iii. 
p.  273,  Oxon.  1815),  voL  L  p. 
410 
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in.— CITATIONS  FROM  PROFANE  WRITERS. 


.Elius  LampridiuSy  Vita  Alexandri 
Severi,  c.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  142 ;  c.  45, 
p.  277.  Vita  Commodi,  c.  6,  7, 
p.  164.  Vita  Heliogabali,  c.  3,  6, 
7,  p.  173. 
^lius  Spartianus,  Vita  Hadriani,  c. 
22,  vol.  i.  p.  141.  Vita  Caracalls, 
c.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  703.  Vita  Septi- 
mii  Severi,  c.  17,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  25,  c.  4, 

vol.  i.  p.  148. 
Apollonius  Tyanensis,  apud  Euseb. 
Praeparat.  Evangel,  lib.  4,  c.  13 
(Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  Cam.  lib.  2,  s. 
34),  vol.  i.  p.  35.  Epistolae  (Phi- 
lostratus  opp.  ed.  Olearias  ep.  58, 
f.  401),  p.  43. 
Aristides,  Encomium  Romae,  vol.  i.  p. 

121.  Orationes,  p.  100,  142. 
Aristoteles,  Ethica  Nicomach.  lib.  3, 
c.  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  341 ;  9, 13^  vol.  i.  p. 
370;  10,  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  366.  Ethica 
Magna,  1  (ed.- Becker,  p.  1197),  p. 
267  ;  1,  34,  vol.  L  p.  389.  Ethica 
Eudem.  3,  3,  p.  26.  Metaphysica, 
10,  8  (ed.  Becker,  t.  2,  p.  1074), 
p.  9.  Politica,  1,  2,  p.  63 ;  3,  5, 
p.  40.  De  Anima,  3,  5,  vol.  ii.  p. 
84. 
Arrianus,  Diatribae,  lib.  4,  c.  7,  vol.  i. 

p.  221. 
Artemidorus,  Oneirocrit.  lib.  4,  5,  c. 

18,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 
Athenseus,  Deipnosoph.  lib.  1,  s.  36, 

vol.  i.  p.  285. 
Aulus  Geilias,  Noctes  Atticae,  lib.  12, 

c.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 
Cicero  de  Legibas,  lib.  2,  c.  8,  vol.  i. 

p.  119. 
Digesta,  t.  12,  lib.  12,  c.  1,  s.  14,  vol. 
i.  p.  166  ;  1. 14,  lib.  1,  c.  4,  p.  174. 
Dio  Cassias,  vol.  i.  p.  120 ;  lib.  55,  c. 
23,  p.  160 ;  lib.  67,  c.  14,  p.  132  j 
71,  c.  8,  p.  160  ;  72,  c.  4,  p.  163. 

VOL.  II. 


Dio    Chrysostomus,   (Orat.  att.  ed. 

Reiske,  vol.  i.  p.  405,)  Orat.  12, 

vol.  i.  p.  37,  119. 
Diocletianus,  Edictum  contra  Manich. 

(Hilarius  in  epist.  sec.  ad  Timoth. 

3,  7),  vol.  i.  p.  200.     Edictum,  c. 
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A.D. 

A.D. 

Augustus,  B.C.  30. 

276  M.  Annins  Florianus. 

14  Tiberius. 

276  M.  Aurelius  Probus. 

38  Caligula. 

282  Caros   (Carinus  and   Komeria- 

41  Tib.  Claudius. 

nus). 

54  Nero. 

284  Diocletian  and  Maximianus. 

68  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius. 

305  Constantius  (Galenas). 

70  Vespasian. 

306  Constantine  (Gralerius,  Severos,   , 

79  Titus. 

Licinius  or  Maximinus,  Max- 

81  Domitian. 

entius,  Maximianus,  Constan- 

96  Nerva. 

tinus,  Constantius,  Constans, 

98  Trajan. 

Dalmatiufl,  Anmbalianus  from 

117  Hadrian. 

335). 

138  Antoninus  Pius. 

337  Constantius  (Constantinus,  Con- 

161 Marcus  Antoninus. 

stans,  Magnentius). 

180  Commodus. 

361  Julianus. 

193  Pertinax. 

363  Flav.  Jovianus. 

193  Julianus. 

364  Flav.  ValentiniaBLUS,  Valens  (Pro- 

193  L.  Septimius  Severus. 

copius),  Gratianus,  and  Valen- 

211  Caracalla. 

tinianus  the  Younger. 

Opil.  Macrinus. 

378.  Theodosius  (Gratianus  till  383, 

218  Heliogabalus. 

Valentinianus     the    Younger 

222  Alexander  Severus. 

till    392,     Magnus    Clemens 

235  C.  Julius  Maximinus. 

Maximus,  Arcadius  from  383). 

238  Gordianus. 

395  Honorius. 

243  Philippus. 

424  Joannes. 

249  C.  Messius  Decius. 

425  Valentinianus. 

251  Trebonianus  Gallus. 

455  Maximus. 

253  P.  Licinius  Valerianus  and  Gal- 

455  Avitus. 

lienus. 

457  Majorianus. 

261  Galliemis     (Macrianus,  Valens, 

461  Libius  Sevenis. 

Calpumius    Piso,    Aureolus) 

467  Procopius  Antheinius. 

and  Odenathus. 

473  Glycerius. 

268  M.  Aurelius  Claudius. 

474  Nepos. 

270  L.  Domitius  Aurelianus. 

475  Romulus  Augustulus. 

275  M.  Claudius  Tacitus. 
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